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Note on the Translation 


The Introduction and Part I, I and I were translated by Derry Cook-Radmore, 
Part I. m by Ewald Osers, Part II. -1v by Barry Smerin, Part II. v-vit by 
Francisca Garvie, and Part III by Barbara Wilson. The translation as a whole 
was revised and edited by Derry Cook-Radmore. 

In the Bibliography information has been added concerning English 
translations/originals of German and other foreign-language publications. 
These translations are cited in the footnotes and have been used whenever 
possible for quotations occurring in the text. 

Personal and geographical names in the text and the maps—except those for 
which established English names exist (e.g. Warsaw, Moscow, Cologne)— 
have been given in the form laid down by the British Standard and by Official 
Standard Names Approved by the US Board of Geographic Names (US Depart- 
ment of the Interior, Office of Geography). 


To assist clarity in accounts of battles, etc., the ordinal numbers applied to 
various infantry and tank armies are spelled out in full when they are those of 
Axis forces (Ninth Army, Fifteenth Army), and given as arabic numerals when 
those of Allied forces (9th Army, 15th Army). 


A 

AA (1) 
AA (2) 
AAF 
Abt., Abt 
ACM 
a.D. 
ADAP 


Adj., Adju. 
ADM 
AEAF 
AEG 


Af. VUG 


AFHQ 

A. Fit 

AFV 

Ag, Amtsgr. 
AG 

Ag/E 

AGO, Ago 


Allg., allg. 
All.Proz. 
AMA 


AMGOT 


Amphib., amphib. 


Abbreviations 


Amt 

Auswartiges Amt: ministry of foreign affairs 
anti-aircraft 

Army Air Force 

Abteilung: department, section, unit 

Air Chief Marshal 

au®er Dienst: retired 

Akten zur deutschen auswdartigen Politik: Documents 
on German Foreign Policy (cf. DGFP) 
Adjutant(ur) 

Admiralty 

Allied Expeditionary Air Force 

Allgemeine Elektrizitats-Gesellschaft: General 
Electric Company 

Amt fiir Vollstreckungs- und Gnadensachen: 
enforcement and clemency office 

Allied Forces Headquarters 

Air Fleet 

armoured fighting vehicle 

Amtsgruppe 

Aktiengesellschaft: joint stock company 
Amtsgruppe Erganzung: replacement training dept. 
AGO [Arbeitsgemeinschaft Otto] Flugzeugwerke, 
Oschersleben 

Army Group 

Armeegruppe: army group 

Allgemeines Heeresamt: general army office 
airborne 

Air Historical Branch, London 

airborne interception (radar) 

Armeekorps: army corps 

allgemein: general 

Alliierte Prozesse: Allied [War] trials 
Allgemeines Marinehauptamt: General Naval 
Directorate 

Allied Military Government Occupied Territories 
Amphibisch, amphibisch: amphibian 


XVili 
ANCXF 
Ang. 


Anl. 
Anm. 
A.O., AO 


AOK 


App., App 
Ar 


ArbSt 
ArbSt LS 


ARLZ 


Att.Abt. 
Ausb.(Teile) 
Ausb.Abt., AusbAbt 


Ausb.Progr. 
Ausl./Abw. 


Auslief. 
Ausristg. 
Ausw. 


Abbreviations 


Allied Naval Commander(-in Chief) 
Expeditionary Force 

Angelegenheit(en): item(s) [in document, e.g. 
memo or minutes] 

Anlage(n): appendix 

Anmerkung(en): note(s) 

Abwehroffizier: Abwehr (foreign intelligence) 
officer 

Armeeoberkommando: army headquarters staff 
appendix 

Arado Flugzeugwerke GmbH, also aircraft type 
designation 

Arbeitsstab: working group 

Arbeitsstab ziviler Luftschutz: civilian ARP 
working group 

Auflockerungs-, Raumungs-, Lahmungs-, 
Zerstorungs-(Mafinahmen): dismantling, 
removal, disabling, and destruction (measures) 
[during retreat] 

armoured 

air-raid protection (Ger.)/precautions (UR) 
Artillerie: artillery 

Assistent 

Attachéabteilung: attaché section 

Ausbildung: training (sections) 
Ausbildungsabteilung: Army general staff 
training dept. 

Ausbildungsprogramm: training programme 
Amt Ausland/Abwehr: OKW Abwehr foreign 
intelligence office 

Auslieferung: supply 

Ausrtistung: equipment 

Auswertung: evaluation 
arbeitsverwendungsféhig: fit for labour duties 
aircraft warning 

Allgemeines Wehrmachtamt: general Wehrmacht 
office (of OKW) 

aircraft warning service 

Aktenzeichen: file number 
Bataillonskommandeur: battalion commander 
Bevollmachtigter: plenipotentiary 
Bundesarchiv: Federal archives, Koblenz and/or 
Berlin 


BA-MA 


Batl., Btl. 
Batt., Battr. 
BBC 


besp. 
Bespr.Prot. 


Bev.Komm.Gen. 


BfLT 


BfPersEinsp 


bty 
Buro d.St.S. 


BV, B.V. 
Bwg. 

CAB 

CAUS 

CCP 

C.C.S., CCS 
Cd.Gen. 
Cdn. 


Abbreviations Xix 


Bundesarchiv-Militérarchiv: Federal military 
archives, Freiburg 

Bataillon: battalion 

Batterie: battery 

British Broadcasting Corporation 

Bomber Command 

Berlin Document Center 

Befehlshaber des Ersatzheeres: commander of the 
replacement (training) army 

Bund deutscher Madel: League of German Girls 
Befehlshaber der Ordnungspolizei: commander of 
police 

Befehlshaber der Sicherheitspolizei und des SD: 
commander of security police and SD 
Befehlshaber der U-Boote: commander of U-boats 
Befehlshaber: commander 

Beleuchter: illuminator 

Belgium, Belgian 

bespannt: horse-drawn 

Besprechungsprotokoll: minutes of meeting 
Bevollmachtigter Kommandierender General: 
plenipotentiary commanding general 
Bevollmiachtigter fiir die Lufttorpedowaffe: 
plenipotentiary for aerial torpedos 
Bevollmachtigter fiir Personalersparnis: 
plenipotentiary for manpower-saving 

Bayerische Motorenwerke AG 

batallion 

Bomber Operations 

British 

Brigade 

Bruttoregistertonne: gross registered tonne(s) 
battery 

Buro des Staatssekretars: office of the Secretary 
of State 

Blohm & Vo, Hamburg 

Beiwagen: sidecar 

cabinet (Brit.) 

Corps d’Armée US 

Chinese Communist Party 

Combined Chiefs of Staff (US-British) 
Commanding General 

Canadian 


xx 


Cdr. 
Cdre. 
CdS 


CdZ 


CFLN 

CGS 

Chef d Flak Beute 
ChefdGenStdH 


ChefdGenStdLw 


Chef HRiist u. BdE 


Chef H.Stab 
Chef Int d Lw 


Chef KW 
Chef NV 


Chefs., Chefs 
Chef WD 


C-in-C 
CIGS 

cm 

col. 

COS 
COMINT 
COSSAC 


Abbreviations 


Commander 

Commodore 

Chef der Sicherheitspolizei und des SD: Head of 
security police and SD 

Chef der Zivilverwaltung: head of civil 
administration 

Comité Frangais de la Libération Nationale 
chief of general staff 

Chef der Flakbeute: head of captured flak artillery 
Chef des Generalstabes des Heeres: chief of army 
general staff 

Chef des Generalstabes der Luftwaffe: chief of 
Luftwaffe general staff 

Chef der Heeresrtistung und Befehlshaber des 
Ersatzheeres: head of army armament and 
commander of the replacement army 

Chef Heeresstab: chief of army staff 
Chefintendant der Luftwaffe: chief administrator 
of the Luftwaffe [civil-service post] 

Chef des Kraftfahrwesens der Luftwaffe: head of 
Luftwaffe motor transport 

Chef des Nachrichtenverbindungswesens der 
Luftwaffe: head of Luftwaffe communications 
Chefsache: to be seen by senior officer only 
Chef des Wetterdienstes: head of meteorology 
service 

Commander-in-chief 

Chief of the Imperial General Staff 

centimetre 

column 

chiefs of staff (Br.) 

Communications Intelligence 

Chief of Staff to the Supreme Allied Commander 
(US-British) 

Corps 

cathode-ray tube 

Divisionskommandeur: divisional commander 
Deutsche Arbeitsfront: German Labour Front 
Daimler-Benz-AG 

Defence 

detachment 

direction-finding 

Documents on German Foreign Policy (translation of 
ADAP; see Bibliography) 


Dipl.-Ing. 
Div. 
Do 


Doss. 
DRdL 


Dr.G. West 


DRK 
DVL 
DWStK 


E 
E-Brticke 
ECM 
E-St. 
E.K., EK, Erpr.Kdo 
E.M. 

encl. 

Erg. 
Erg.St. 
Erpr. 
E.Th. 
ETOUSA 
ETR 

(F)/ 
FAGr. 


FASt. 


Festgskdt. 


Abbreviations XXi 


Diplom-Ingenieur: graduate in engineering 
Division 

Dornier Metallbauten GmbH Friedrichshafen; 
also aircraft type designation 

dossier 

Der Reichsminister fiir Luftfahrt: Reich minister 
for aviation 

Drohende Gefahr West: Imminent Danger in 
the West 

Deutsches Rotes Kreuz: German Red Cross 
Deutsche Volksliste: German Ethnic List 
Deutsche Waffenstillstandskommission: German 
Armistice Commission 

Erprobung(s-), Einsatz-: test, action 
Eisenbahnbriicke: railway bridge 

electronic counter-measures 

Einsatzstaffel: action Staffel 
Erprobungskommando: experimental/test unit 
Etat-Major 

enclosure 

Erganzung(s): replacement 

Erganzungsstaffel: replacement training Staffel 
Erprobung(s): test 

European theatre of operations 

European Theater of Operations, US Army 
Eisenbahntransportbatterien: rail transport battery 
Fernaufklarer: long-range reconnaissance 
Fernaufklarergruppe: long-range reconnaissance 
Gruppe 

Fernaufklarerstaffel: long-range reconnaissance 
Staffel 

Festungskommandant: fortress commander 
French franc 

Forces Frangaises de |’Intérieur 
Fuhrerhauptquartier: Fiihrer HQ 

Gerhard Fieseler Werke GmbH, Kassel; also 
aircraft type designation 

Fabbrica Italiana Automobili Torino 
Fliegerbodenorganisation: aircraft ground 
organization 

Figure 

Feldkommandantur: field HQ in rear areas 
Flieger-/Flugabwehrkanone, Flakartillerie: 
anti-aircraft artillery (arm of the Luftwaffe) 


XXii 


Flak-E 
Flak G u M Inspiz 


Flakrgt. 
Fl. Div. 


FrLoO, Fr.Lw. Ost, FrLw O 
FrLW, Fr.Lw. West, FrLw W 


FRUS 
Fsch.Jg. 
Fsch.K. 
Fsch.K.Gr. 


Fsch.Rgt. 

Fsp. 

Ftr 

Ftr Ctrl 
Fu.Abt., FuAbt 


Fu.B. 
FuSt, Fist 
FUSAG 


FW, Fw 


FZG 

g., g, Geh. 
Geb. 

Geb. Div. 
Geb. Jag. 
Gen. 
Gen.Adm. 


Gen.d.Art. 
d.Fl., Geb.Tr., Inf. 


Kav., Pi., Pz.Tr. 


Abbreviations 


Flak-Eisenbahn: railborne AA 
Flak-Gerate und- Munitionsinspizient: 
inspector of flak artillery and munitions 
Flakregiment: flak regiment 
Fliegerdivision: air division 
Fliegerkorps: air corps 
Flugwachkommando: aircraft-warning 
filter centre 

Foreign Office 

France, French 

Fremde Luftwaffen Ost: Foreign Air 

Forces East dept. 

Fremde Luftwaffen West: Foreign Air 

Forces West dept. 

Foreign Relations of the United States 

Fallschirmjager: paratroop(s) 

Fallschirmkorps: parachute corps 

Fallschirmkampfgruppe: paratroop 

combat group 

Fallschirmregiment: paratroop regiment 

Fernsprech-: telephone 

fighter 

Fighter Controller 

Fuhrungsabteilung: operations 

department 

Fuhrer-Begleit-: Fiihrer escort 

Fuhrungsstab: operations staff 

First US Army Group [fictitious 

FORTITUDE force pre-D-Day] 

Focke-Wulf Flugzeugbau GmbH; also 

aircraft type designation 

Flakzielgerat: anti-aircraft predictor 

geheim: secret 

Gebirgs: mountain [units, troops] 

Gebirgsdivision: mountain division 

Gebirgsjaéger: mountain infantry 

General 

Generaladmiral: admiral [commanding 

a fleet] 

General der Artillerie: general of artillery 
Flieger, Gebirgstruppe, Infanterie: of 
air troops, mountain troops, infantry 
Kavallerie, Pioniere, Panzertruppe: of 
cavalry, engineers, armoured troops 


Gen.d.Aufkl.flieger 


GendFIBOudFlugbetriebs 


Gen.d.Fl.Ausb 
Gen.d.Flak Ausb 
Gen.d.Flakartl. 
Gen.d.Flakwaffe 
Gen.d.Flieger 
Gen.d.Jagdflieger 
Gen.d.Kampfflieger 
Gen.d.Lw 
Gen.d.Nachtjagd 
Gen.d.Schlachtflieger 
Gen.d.Truppentechnik 


Gen.f.zentr.Planung 


Gen.Feldm., GFM 


Gen.Insp., Generalinspekt. 


Gen.Inspekteur d.Lw. 
Gen.Kdo(s). 
Gen.Lt. 


Gen.Magj. 
GenPers 


Gen.Pi u. Fest 


Gen.Qu., GenQu 


Genst., GenSt. Gst.,Gst 


Abbreviations XXill 


General der Aufklarungsflieger: general of 
air reconnaissance troops 

General der Fliegerbodenorganisation und 
des Flugbetriebes: general of aircraft 
ground organization and operations 
General der Fliegerausbildung: general of 
flying training 

General der Flakausbildung: general of flak 
training 

General der Flakartillerie: general of flak 
artillery 

General der Flakwaffe: general of flak 
troops 

General der Flieger: general of air troops 
General der Jagdflieger: general of fighters 
General der Kampfflieger: general of 
bombers 

General der Luftwaffe: General of the 
Luftwaffe 

General der Nachtjagd: general of night 
fighters 

General der Schlachtflieger: general of 
ground-support troops 

General der Truppentechnik: general of 
troop engineering 

General fiir zentrale Planung: general for 
central planning 

Generalfeldmarschall: field marshal 

(US 5-star general) 

Generalinspekteur: inspector-general 
Generalinspekteur der Luftwaffe: Luftwaffe 
inspector-general 

Generalkommando(s): corps HQ(s) 
Generalleutnant: lieutenant-general 
Generalmajor: major-general 

General fiir den Personaleinsatz 

der Luftwaffe: general for 

Luftwaffe personnel 

General der Pioniere und 

Festungen: general of engineers 

and fortifications 

Generalquartiermeister: 
quartermaster-general 

Generalstab: general staff 


XXiV 


Genst d.H., GenStdH, 


Gen.St.d.H. 


Genst.d.Luftw., GenStdLw 


Ges. 
Gestapo 


g.Kdos., g.K. 


GL, GLM 
GL/A 


GL/A-P12 


GL/C 


GL/F 


GL/Flak 


GmbH 


GOC 
Gr. 
g.Rs., gRs 


GrenRgt. 
GRT 
Gruf. 


Gr.W. 
GZ 


Abbreviations 


Generalstab des Heeres: army general 
staff 

Generalstab der Luftwaffe: 

Luftwaffe general staff 

Gesandter: envoy 

Geheime Staatspolizei: secret police 
geheime Kommandosache: top secret 
(military) 

Generalluftzeugmeister: 
director-general of air armament 
Generalluftzeugmeister/ 
Planungsamt: GL planning office 
Generalluftzeugmeister/ 
Planungsamt, Rohstoffstelle: 

ditto, raw materials 
Generalluftzeugmeister/ 

Technisches Amt: 

GL/technical office 
Generalluftzeugmeister/ 
Industriewirtschafts-amt: 
GL/industrial economy office 
Generalluftzeugmeister/ 
(Amtsgruppe) fiir 

Flakentwicklung: GL/(working 

party on) flak development 
Gesellschaft mit beschrankter 
Haftung: roughly limited liability company 
General Officer Commanding 
Gruppe 

geheime Reichssache: top secret 
(political) 

grenadier regiment 

gross registered tonnage 
Gruppenfihrer: SS rank = lieutenant- 
general 

Granatwerfer: mortar 
Zentralabteilung (des Generalstabes des 
Heeres): central department of army 
general staff 

Heer 

Heeres-Artillerie-Abteilung: army artillery 
department 


HKar fiir TrGS 


HPA 

Hptm. 

H.Q., HQ, Hq., HQu 
Hs 


HSSPF 


Hstuf. 
Hung. 
HVA 


HwaA, HWA 
Hz 

Ta Flieg 

i/c 

I.D., ID 


Abbreviations XXV 


Handelspolitische Abteilung (des Auswartigen 
Amtes): trade policy dept. (of foreign ministry) 
Handakten: files 

Heeresdruckvorschrift: army manual 

Ernst Heinkel Flugzeugwerke GmbH; also 
aircraft type designation 

high explosive 

high frequency 

Hermann Goring 

Heeresgruppe: army area, group 

heavy goods vehicle 

Hitlerjugend: Hitler Youth 
Heeres-Kiistenartillerie-Abteilung: army coastal 
artillery battery 

Hoherer Kommandeur fiir Truppengasschutz: 
senior commander for gas protection of troops 
Heerespersonalamt: army personnel office 
Hauptmann: captain 

headquarters 

Henschel Flugzeug-Werke; also aircraft type 
designation 

Hoherer SS- und Polizeifiihrer: senior SS and 
police leader 

Hauptsturmftihrer: SS rank = captain 
Hungarian 

Heeresverwaltungsamt: army administrative 
office 

Heereswaffenamt: army ordnance office 

Hertz 

Gruppe Ia (flying units), deployment of aircrew 
in charge of 

infantry division 

identification friend-or-foe 

Institut fiir Zeitgeschichte, Munich 

im Generalstab: on general staff 

Luftwaffe operations group with the Wehrmacht 
operations staff 

International Military Tribunal (see Trial of 
Major War Criminals in Bibliography) 
Inspektion: inspectorate 

Industrierat: Industry Council 

infantry 


XXVi 


Inf. Div. 
Ing. 
Inl., Inl 


Insp. 

Insp Flak O 
Insp Flak W 
Insp Tagjagd O 


Insp Tagjagd W 


Inspiz BefBau 


Inspiz FZG 76 
Inspiz Verb.-Flugw. 
IRK, IRC 

IT 

IWM 

J 


Jabo 

JaFu, Jafii 

Jagd-Div., Jagddiv., JDiv 
JagdlehrerGr. 


JWPC 
KampfKdt 
Kapt.z.S. 
Kav.Brig. 
Kav.Div. 


Abbreviations 


infantry division 

Ingenieur: engineer [university diploma] 
Home affairs dept (of German foreign 
ministry) 

Inspekteur: inspector 

Inspekteur Flak Ost: inspector of flak, east 
Inspekteur Flak West: inspector of flak, west 
Inspekteur Tagjagd Ost: inspector of day 
fighters, east 

Inspekteur Tagjagd West: inspector of day 
fighters, west 

Inspector of Luftwaffe sites and 
fortifications, and at the same time head 
of fortifications dept. 

Inspector for Type 76 flak predictor 
Inspector of liaison aircraft 

International Red Cross 
Tactical-technical requirements group 
Imperial War Museum, London 

Home affairs dept. (of the General 
Wehrmacht Office) 

Jagdbomber: fighter-bomber 
Jagdfliegerfiihrer: fighter controller 
Jagddivision: Fighter Division 
Jagdlehrergruppe: fighter training Gruppe 
Japanese 

Joint Chiefs of Staff (US) 

Jager: fighter 

Jagdgeschwader: fighter Geschwader 
Jagdgruppe: fighter Gruppe 

Joint Intelligence Committee (US-British) 
Jagdkorps: Fighter Corps 

Joint Planners 

Joint Planning Staff (US) 

Joint Staff Mission (US) 

Joint Staff Planners (US) 

Jagdstaffel: fighter Staffel 
Junkers-Flugzeugwerke AG; also aircraft type 
designation 

Joint War Plans Committee (US-British) 
Kampfkommandant: battle commander 
Kapitan zur See: naval captain 
Kavalleriebrigade: cavalry brigade 
Kavalleriedivision: cavalry division 


KdE 
Kdo. 
Kdor., Kdr. 
KDS 


KG 
K.Gr. 


L.In. 2, LIn 2 


LIn3 
LIn 10 


L.In. 13 
LiIn 14 

L In 16 
LIn17 
LIn 18 
LKA 

LKS 

Lkw 
LL.Div. 
LM Inspiz 
Ln-Personal 
LoC 

LP 

LRoz 

LS 


Abbreviations XXVii 


Kommando der Erprobungsstellen: test sites HQ 
Kommando: command, HQ 

Kommandeur: commander 

Kommandeur der Sicherheitspolizei und des SD: 
commander of security police and SD 
Kampfgeschwader: bomber Geschwader 
Kampfgruppe: combat group 

Kriegsmarine [German navy] 

Kommandierender General: commanding general 
Kriegstagebuch: war diary 

Series Prefixes (PRO) 

kriegsverwendungsfahig (fit for military service) 
Luftwaffe 

General Air Office [part of air ministry] 

Air observation Staffel 

Technical Office 

landing craft 

landing craft, infantry 

landing craft, tanks 

Luftwaffe administrative office 

Luftwaffe service manual, standing regulations 
Luftflotte: Air Fleet 

Luftflottenkommando: Air Fleet command HQ 
General i/c reconnaissance units 

Inspectorate of bomber and dive-bomber units 
Inspectorate of fighter, destroyer, and 
ground-support units and weaponry 

Inspectorate of education and training, incl. flying 
training schools 

ARP inspectorate 

Medical services inspectorate 

Air-sea rescue inspectorate 

Luftwaffe inspectorate for construction units and PoWs 
Inspectorate of Luftwaffe field units 
Luftkriegsakademie: air warfare academy 
Luftkriegsschule(n): air warfare school(s) 
Lastkraftwagen: motor truck 

Luftlandedivision: airborne division 

Inspectorate for aerial mines 
Luftnachrichten-Personal: air signals personnel 
Library of Congress, Washington DC 

Luftwaffe Personnel Office 

Luftwaffe raw materials allocation office 
Luftschutz: ARP 


XXVIii 


LST 
LSW 


LT 

Lt. 

Lw., Lw, LW 

Lw Berg. und Beute 


LW Cmdr C 
Lw.F.D., Lw.Feld.Div. 


Lw.F.K. 
LwFuSt, Lw.Fu.Stab 


LwFusSt Ia 
LwFusSt Ic 


Maj. 

MAN 
Mar.Gruppe 
MarRiist 
Mar.Wehr.Tr. 
M-Boot 

MDS 


Min.Dirig. 
misc. 


MK 


MND 
motd., mot. 


Abbreviations 


Landing Ship, Tanks 
Luftschutzwarndienst: air-raid warning 
service 

Lufttorpedo: aerial torpedo 

lieutenant 

Luftwaffe 

Luftwaffe (GenQu) salvage and captured 
matériel department 

Luftwaffe Commander Centre 
Luftwaffenfelddivision: Luftwaffe field 
division 

Luftwaffenfeldkorps: Luftwaffe field corps 
Luftwaffenfiihrungsstab: Luftwaffe 
operations staff 

Luftwaffe general staff Dept. I (operations) 
Luftwaffe general staff Dept. 5 (foreign 
air-forces/states) 

Major 

Maschinenfabrik Augsburg-Nirnberg AG 
Marinegruppe: naval group 
Marinertistung: naval armaments 

naval Wehrmacht troops 

Minensuchboot: mine sweeper 

MAGIC Diplomatic Summaries 
Marinedruckvorschrift: Naval Regulations 
Messerschmitt-Flugzeugbau GmbH; also 
aircraft type designation 

memorandum 

Ministry of Economic Warfare (Br.) 
Maschinengewehr: machine-gun 
Militargeschichtliches Forschungsamt 
(Research Institute for Military History), 
Potsdam 

Mulitargeschichtliche Mitteilungen 

Military Intelligence (Br.) 

minute 

Ministerialbtiro: ministerial office 
Ministerial Committee (Br. War Cabinet) 
Ministerialdirigent: senior civil-service rank 
miscellaneous 

Maschinenkanone: heavy machine-gun, 
cannon 


Marinenachrichtendienst: naval signals service 


motorized 


NJG 


NWAAF 

O 

O.B., OB, Ob 
Ob.d.H., ObdH 
Ob.d.L., ObdL 
ObdLuRdL 


Ob.d.M., ObdM 
Oberstlt. 
Ob.Kdo., ObKdo 


OKW 


Op., Op, op. 


Abbreviations XXI1X 
manuscript 

MAGIC Summaries 

National Archives, Washington, DC 

not applicable, not available 
Nachtaufklarergruppe: night reconnaissance 
Gruppe 

Nachtaufklarerstaffel: night reconnaissance Staffel 
no date [of publication] 

Netherlands 

Northern France 

Nachtjagd: night fighter 

Nachtjagdgeschwader: night-fighter Geschwader 
Nachtjagd-Gruppe: night-fighter Gruppe 
Neumark [region of Brandenburg] 

no place [of publication] 

National-Socialist 

Nationalsozialistische Deutsche Arbeiterpartei 
(National Socialist German Workers’ Party) 
Nationalsozialistischer Fuhrungsoffizier: 

Nazi political-education officer 
(Luft-)Nachrichtenverbindungswesen: 
(Luftwaffe) signals commmunications 
Northwest African Air Forces 

Ost: East 

Oberbefehlshaber: Commander-in-Chief 
Oberbefehlshaber des Heeres: C-in-C Army 
Oberbefehlshaber der Luftwaffe: C-in-C Luftwaffe 
Oberbefehlshaber der Luftwaffe und 
Reichsminister fiir Luftfahrt: C-in-C Luftwaffe 
and Reich minister for aviation 
Oberbefehlshaber der Marine: C-in-C Navy 
Oberstleutnant: lieutenant-colonel 
Oberkommando: high command 

Officer Commanding 

Operational Intelligence Centre 
Oberkommando des Heeres: Army high command 
Oberkommando der Luftwaffe: Luftwaffe high 
command 

Oberkommando der Kriegsmarine: Navy high 
command 

Oberkommando der Wehrmacht: Wehrmacht 
high command 

operation(s) 


XXX 


Op.Abt., OpAbt 
OpH 


Op L 


OpM 


OpNord 


O.Qu., OQu, 0.Q. 


ORegBaurat 


Ord.Offz. 
Org. 
Org.Abt. 


ORG RLM 


Pak 

Pers., Pers 
pers. 

Pol., Pol 
Pol.Btl. 
Pol.Rgt. 
pol., poln. 
PoW 
Pras. 
Prés. 
PRO 


PT-boat 
Prof. 
Pz., Pz 
Pz.B. 
Pz.Div. 


Abbreviations 


Operationsabteilung (des Generalstabes des 
Heeres): operations dept. of army general staff 
Operationsfiihrung Heer: army operational 
command 

Abteilung Operationen Luftwaffe (des 
Wehrmachtftihrungsstabes): Luftwaffe operations 
dept. Gn Wehrmacht operations staff) 
Operationsfithrung Marine: naval operational 
command 

Operationsfiihrung Nord: operational command 
(north) 

Oberquartiermeister: deputy chief of general staff 
Oberregierungsbaurat: senior civil-service rank 

as building surveyor 

Ordonanzoffizier: ordnance officer 

Organization 

Organisationsabteilung (des Generalstabes 

des Heeres): organization department in the army 
general staff 

Gruppe Organisation des 
Reichsluftfahrtministeriums: Reich aviation 
minister’s organization group 

Office of Strategic Services (US) 

Organisation Todt 

Heerespersonalamt: army personnel office 
Politisches Archiv: German foreign ministry 
political archive 

Panzerabwehrkanone: anti-tank gun 

personnel 

personlich: personal (ly) 

political dept. (of foreign ministry) 
Polizeibataillon: police battalion 

Polizeiregiment: police regiment 

Polish 

Prisoner of war 

Prasident: president 

Président 

Public Records Office, London (now “The National 
Archive’) 

Patrol/torpedo boat (USN equivalent of RN’s MTB) 
Professor 

panzer: armoured 

Panzerbtichse: German equiv. of bazooka 
Panzerdivision: armoured division 


Pz.Gr. 
Pz.Gren.Rgt. 
Pz.Gren.Wg. 
PzKpfweg. (t) 
PzSpWsg. 
Qreports 


RdL 
RdLuObdL 


Ref. 

Rep., rept. 
repr. 

Res. 
RFSS, RF-SS 
RG 

RGB. 
Rgt. 

RH 

RJCS 

RK, Rk 
RKM 


RMfdbO 


RmfRuK, RuK 


Abbreviations XXXi 


Panzergruppe: armoured group 

Panzer grenadier (armoured infantry) regiment 
Panzer grenadier vehicle 

armoured vehicle (Czech) 

Panzerspéhwagen: armoured scout car 
Quartermaster reports 

Quartiermeister: quartermaster 

Quartiermeisteramt (der Seekriegsleitung): 
quartermaster office (of the naval war staff) 
Quartiermeisterabteilung: quartermaster department 
Regimentskommandeur: regimental commander 
Reichsarbeitsdienst: Reich Labour Service 

Royal Air Force 

ReichsaufSenminister: Reich foreign minister 
Reichsminister der Luftfahrt: Reich aviation minister 
Reichsminister der Luftfahrt und Oberbefehlshaber 
der Luftwaffe: Reich minister for aviation and C-in-C 
Luftwaffe 

Referat, Referent: report, reporting officer 

Report 

reproduced, reprinted 

Reserve 

Reichsfithrer-SS 

Record Group 

Reichsgesetzblatt: Reich statute roll 

Regiment 

(Reichs-)Heer (document mark) 

Records of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 

Reichskanzlei: Reich chancellery 
Reichskriegsministerium: Reich ministry for war 
(Reichs-)Luftwaffe (document mark) 
Reichsluftschutzbund: Reich air defence organization 
Reichsluftfahrtministerium: Reich aviation ministry 
Reichsmark 

Reichsminister(ium), (Reichs-) Marine (document 
marks) 

Reichsminister(ium) fiir Bewaffnung und Munition: 
Reich minister/try for armament and ammunition 
Reichsminister(ium) ftir die besetzten Ostgebiete: 
Reich minister/try for the occupied eastern territories 
Reichsminister(ium) ftir Rustung und 
Kriegsproduktion: Reich minister/try for 

armaments and war production 


XXXil 


RMfVuP 


RMI 
Rob. 


RR, Reg.Rat 
RSHA 


RSI 

R/T 

Ru 

RVK 

RW 

Rx 

SA 
San.Wesen 
S.-Aufkl.St. 


SKF-Werk 
SKG 
Sk] 


St., St, St.S., 
Staatssekr. 
Stalag 


Abbreviations 


Reichsminister(ium) fiir Volksaufklarung und 
Propaganda: Reich minister/try for public 
enlightenment and propaganda 
Reichsminister(ium) des Innern: Reich minister/try 
for the interior 

Robinson (codename for Luftwaffe forward HQ at 
Ftthrer HQ) 

Regierungsrat: senior civil service rank 
Reichssicherheitshauptamt: Reich Security Main 
Office (department of the SS) 

Repubblica Sociale Italiana 

radio telephony (radio speech communication) 
Riistung(s): armaments 

Reichsverkehrsministerium: Reich ministry of transport 
(Reichs-)Wehrmacht (document mark) 

radio/radar receiver 

Sturmabteilung: storm troopers 

Sanitatswesen: military medical service 
Sonder-Aufklarungsstaffel: special reconnaissance 
Staffel 

Sonderbeauftragter fiir Ferngelenkte Korper: 
special representative for remote-controlled missiles 
Supreme Commander of the Allied Powers 
Sicherheitsdienst: security service of the SS 
Schlachtgeschwader: ground-support Geschwader 
Service Historique (of French military archives) 
Supreme Headquarters Allied Expeditionary Forces 
Supreme Headquarters Allied Powers Europe 
Sicherheitspolizei: German security police 

Signal Intelligence Service 

Stuttgarter Kugellager Werk 
Schnellkampfgeschwader: fast bomber Geschwader 
Seekriegsleitung: naval operations (staff) 

sea mile 

Spanish 

squadron 

Special Research Diplomatic Japanese Messages 
Special Research Histories 

Schutzstaffel (‘guard detachment’): elite Party troops 
Staatssekretar: secretary of state, state secretary 


Stammlager: main PoW camp, for other ranks 


Stellv.Gen.Kdo. 


TB, Tgb. 

T-Boot 

Techn., Techn, techn 
Techn. Abt., Techn Abt 


USSTAF 
Verb. Offz. 
verst. 
Veterinard. 
VHF 

vO 

V.O., Verb.Offz. 
VOBI. 
Vp-Boot 
V-Waffe 
W 


W.B., WB, Wehrm.Befh. 


Abbreviations XXXili 
Stellvertretendes Generalkommando: 
military district command 
Sturmgeschtitzbrigade: assault gun brigade 
Sturzkampfbomber: dive bomber 

Soviet Union 

State-War-Navy Co-ordinating Committee 
tonne(s) 

Tactical Air Command 

Technische Akademie der Luftwaffe: 
Luftwaffe Technical Academy 

Tagebuch: diary 

Torpedoboot: torpedo-boat 

technical 

Technical department 

Telegramm 

torpedo recovery boat 

Technischer Offizier: technical officer 
radio/radar transmitter 

Unterabteilung: sub-department 
ultra-high frequency 

University Library 

Decryption and analysis of German radio 
traffic enciphered using ENIGMA 

United States Army Air Forces 

United States Air Force 

United States Air Force Academy 

United States Strategic Bombing Survey 
Unites States Strategic Air Forces in Europe 
Verbindungsoffizier: liaison officer 
verstarkt: reinforced 

Veterinardienst: veterinary service 

very high frequency 

Verordnung: decree, ordinance 
Verbindungsoffizier: liaison officer 
Verordnungsblatt: official gazette 
Vorpostenboot: advanced patrol boat 
Vergeltungswaffe: retaliation weapons 
west 

Wehrmachtbefehlshaber: Wehrmacht 
commander 

war cabinet (Br.) 

Wetterdienst: German meteorological service 
Wehrmachtftihrungsstab (des OKW): 
Wehrmacht operations staff (at OKW) 


XXXIV Abbreviations 


WK Wehrkreis: military district 

WM war ministry (Br.) 

W.O., WO War Office (Br.) 

W/T wireless telegraphy (radio communication using 
Morse Code) 

ZA Zentralamtsgruppe: Central Office group (Speer ministry) 

ZG Zerstorergeschwader: destroyer [heavy-fighter] 
Geschwader 

Z.P. Zentrale Planung: Central Planning (Speer ministry) 


Short designations for departments in the army’s operational staffs 


la Futhrungs-Abteilung: operations department 
Ib Quartiermeister-Abteilung: quartermaster department 
Ic Feindaufklarung und Abwehr; geistige Betreuung: 


reconnaissance concerning the enemy and 
counter-intelligence; spiritual care 


Ic/Wi — Wirtschaft: foreign economic intelligence 

Id Ausbildung: training 

Ila 1. Adjutant (Offizier-Personalien): Ist adjutant 
(officer personnel) 

IIb 2. Adjutant (Unteroffiziere und Mannschaften): 
2nd adjutant (NCOs and men) 

I Gericht: court of law 

IVa Intendant (Rechnungswesen, allgemeine Verwaltung): 
official in charge of financial matters, general 
administration 

IVb Arzt: medical officer 

IVc Veterinar: veterinary officer 

IVd Geistlicher: chaplain 

Short designations for military units (examples) 

Army: 

TI/ battalion of regiment 

3/ company of regiment 

Luftwaffe: 

TI/ Gruppe 


3/ Staffel 


Glossary of Foreign Terms 


Buna 


Gau (pl. -e) 
Gauleiter 
Hw, 
Hilfswillige 


Fushin 


Kokutat 


Kreisleiter 
Kriegsmarine 
Luftwaffe 
Miulice 


MINISTERIALDIREKTOR 
Munisterialrat 
Regierungsprasident 


Waffen-SS 


Wehrmacht 


Sodium [natrium] butadione rubber, a 
synthetic substitute developed with a 
view to achieving German self-sufficiency 
in rubber 

Regional subdivision of the Nazi Party 
Regional Nazi Party leader 

‘Volunteer helpers’—foreigners, 
especially Russians, who joined the 
German army towards the end of the 
war; they manned AA guns and had 
non-combatant roles 

Japanese group of former prime 
ministers and elder statemen 

Japanese national identity based on 
rule by a time-honoured monarchy 
descended from the gods 

District Nazi Party leader 

German navy 

German air force 

A 30,0000-strong Vichy paramilitary 
police force; it collaborated with the 
Germans in hunting down Jews and the 
Resistance 

(approx.) under-secretary in a ministry 
(approx.) counsellor in a ministry 
senior official of an administrative 
district 

The military arm and largest of the 
major branches of the SS 

German armed forces (army, navy, 
and air force, but not including the 
Waffen-SS) 


we 


“VY “FT VV 


General symbols used on maps, etc. 


Army Hqs Luftwaffe Hqs Military boundaries 
Army group — x00 — 
Army Air fleet mee 


Corps - Air corps a 
Units 
Division Air division/ gs 
Fighter division 
i Air commander/ 
eager = Fighter commander Si 
| 
Regiment a 3 Gruppe = 
Battalion id Staffel ements 


Reserve units 
Corps P Division P Division 
being formed 


Other symbols 


Armoured troops A Mountain troops J Fighter 


Motorised/ q Flak 


lee) 
Paratroops panzer gernadiers. 


Airborne troops ba Luftwaffe 


Introduction 


By the spring of 1943, the strategic initiative had passed from the states of the 
Tripartite Pact—Germany, Italy, and Japan—to the group of countries 
forming the anti-Hitler coalition. This change in the course of the war, which 
had progressed from being a continental-Atlantic conflict into becoming a 
global one, has been dealt with in detail in Volume VI of this series. After 
suffering substantial setbacks on the eastern front, the German armies man- 
aged to stabilize the situation for only a short while. At sea, the stark imbalance 
between the Kriegsmarine’s own losses and the Allied shipping sunk meant 
that the U-boats had to be withdrawn from the North Atlantic; the Luftwaffe 
revealed its inability not only to mount any major operations against Britain 
and give adequate support to the war on land, but also to protect the homeland 
against the massed attacks by enemy bombers; the war in North Africa was 
lost, with heavy German and Italian casualties. Even before Mussolini fell and 
Italy left the war in September 1943, the outcome of the war in Europe was 
predictable. Hitler had his back to the wall. 

In the East- and South-East Asian theatre, things were going just as badly for 
the Japanese. The American defensive success in the sea battle off the Midway 
Islands in June 1942 had sapped Japan’s offensive strength, and from that 
summer had allowed the Americans to go over to the attack, with the landing on 
Guadalcanal. From then on, they largely dictated the moves in the game. 

All that both Germany and Japan could still do was to wait to see where the 
enemy’s next blow fell and, so far as their material and manpower resources 
allowed, react to it. All human experience showed that a change in the fortunes 
of war in their favour was no longer on the cards; how the global conflict would 
finally turn out had for some time past no longer been in the balance. Both of 
them had been gambling their all, and rating their political, ideological, 
human, and economic potential too highly. 


The present volume is devoted to the German and Japanese conduct of the 
war when on the defensive. It paints an impressive picture of the decline in the 
warmaking ability of both powers, and demonstrates the wide variety of rea- 
sons underlying the sometimes astoundingly unprofessional decisions taken 
by the Germans. It describes the German collapse in the strategic air war and 
the landings by Allied troops in France and their advance to the borders of the 
Reich, and traces the victory over Japan up to that country’s capitulation. 
Despite the German-oriented approach of the series as a whole, it seemed 
right to give a proper place to this latter aspect of the Second World War, 
especially since it always had a major importance for the Allies’ strategy and 
substantially affected the way the war was fought in Europe. The German 
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reverses and, for the most part, continuous retreat in the east and south-east of 
Europe and in Italy, and what war at sea Germany remained capable of 
waging, will form the subject of future volumes. The sequence in which they 
are treated denotes no judgement on the importance of the various theatres. 
Contrary to his original intentions, Hitler had to fight a war on several fronts; 
and having too few forces available for it, was forced time and again to shift his 
focus, without ever managing to achieve a decisive superiority on any single 
front. Having to fight on several fronts, while securing a large number of 
occupied territories and using them to its own war ends, presented the 
German leadership with problems that were by now beyond solving. It was this 
basic dilemma that brought the German war venture to grief—and not just in 
the east or the west, in the air or at sea. The interdependence of the various 
theatres is beyond any doubt. It was the united efforts and sacrifices of the 
anti-Hitler coalition, and the final massive upsurge of armed resistance in 
the occupied territories, that forced the German troops to retreat with enor- 
mous losses to behind their own borders, and that engineered the end of a 
criminal regime. 

The Allied onslaught on what German propaganda had dubbed ‘Fortress 
Europe’ had long been heralded. The Soviet Union was urging its western 
allies to open a ‘second front’; although that in fact already existed in the 
Mediterranean, at sea, and most of all in the skies above the Reich, a successful 
landing in western Europe would bring appreciable relief to the Red Army. 
In this respect, however, neither the Americans nor the British wanted to 
take any risks. The thorough and methodical planning for it was moreover 
accompanied by arguments over strategy that were not without their political 
aspects, and in which the government in London had more and more to come 
to terms with its role as a junior partner. The Americans decided the time and 
place of the landings in France; and the successful outcome proved them right. 

On the German side an Allied landing on the European mainland was taken 
more or less for granted. France was becoming ever more obvious as first 
choice for the future theatre of operations; but more than that the German 
intelligence services were not able to say. As this volume describes at length, 
the Wehrmacht had to allow for several ways the Allies might act, and spread 
its limited manpower and material resources accordingly. Added to this there 
were the further problems of the already evident shortcomings of the German 
command structures and of the by now irremediable weakness of the navy and 
air force. 

Hitler was allegedly impatient for the Allied landing to begin, seeing it as an 
opportunity to crush the enemy in the west and switch the forces no longer 
locked up in France onto the Soviet Union. Defeating the attack on Fortress 
Europe was in his view decisive for winning the war, so he was prepared to 
make the German defensive system in western Europe as strong as possible. 
There were, however, quite narrow limits to doing this. Allied mastery of the 
seas was allowing an almost unhindered flow of troops and war matériel from 
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the United States to Britain. Allied air superiority was not only hampering the 
planned build-up of a German defensive front along the French coasts, but 
also constantly wrecking communications networks, the arms factories, and 
the roads and railways. The Allied air forces would, however, scarcely have 
been able, as some of their commanders insisted, to bring about the defeat of 
Germany on their own. But they did play a very large part in the success of the 
landings; once the Allied troops had broken out of the beachheads, which 
the German defenders had been unable to prevent for long and then only with 
heavy and irreplaceable losses, all that was left for the Wehrmacht was a 
headlong retreat to the Reich border and the north-east corner of the 
Netherlands. The loudly vaunted effect of new kinds of weapon, too, had 
proved a cruel deception. 

The disaster in the west was for Hitler, followed without demur by the top 
military leadership, no reason for giving up the hopeless battle. He certainly 
had no doubt that losing the war would mean his own end, and he continued 
to put off both so long as he was able. His hopes were pinned on gaining time 
and gradually stabilizing the western front, so as to launch a fresh attack when 
the right moment came. It suited his wishful thinking to believe that with a 
push through the Ardennes he could finally achieve the turnabout in the war 
he was wanting. All that this mere fighting-for-survival achieved was that 
minimal and short-lived successes were again paired with enormous losses of 
men and materials that could never be replaced. 

The Wehrmacht was now barely able to hold up the Allied advance into the 
heart of the Reich. Hitler still clung to the groundless hope that the coalition 
between his enemies would fall apart before he was forced to give up the fight. 
Here, again, he was misreading the realities, and moreover vastly overestimating 
the importance the Allies still attached to him. The anti-Hitler coalition also had 
a moral dimension: it insisted on the unconditional surrender of Germany and 
Japan. Already, in its capitals, the post-war order was not being thought about 
only on a European scale. In Moscow in October 1943 its foreign ministers had 
agreed not only to work for the final defeat of the aggressor nations and to bring 
war criminals to justice, but also to set up international organizations that in 
future would guarantee the sovereignty of states. Roosevelt wanted his own 
country to be a member of the planned United Nations bodies: this would 
perpetuate the United States’ active role in world politics, and avoid a fresh 
withdrawal into the isolationism that had followed the First World War. 

Roosevelt was also keen on involving the Soviet Union, as by now the 
second great world power ahead of Britain, in decisions of international 
importance. He was pleased at Stalin’s promise to join in the war against 
Japan, and did not mean to jeopardize this important ‘concession’. 

Japan and Germany had been waging parallel wars. The community of interest 
demonstrated in the Tripartite Pact was not followed by any binding strategic 
agreements. What had fired the imagination in the days of the first military 
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successes as possibilities for collaboration had soon evaporated of its own 
accord as the war progressed. The war aims of the two aggressor states were 
clearly different. Japan was concerned to maintain its neutrality towards the 
Soviet Union, and had no wish at all to become embroiled in Germany’s war in 
the east that, in Hitler’s programme, held prime importance for creating 
Germany’s place as the leading world power. Against this, the leading groups 
in Tokyo were pursuing a limited war aim. A war of attrition of limited 
duration against the United States and European colonial powers, followed by 
a compromise peace, was to provide the basis for Japanese supremacy in the 
Asian world. Like their political partners in Germany, the Japanese too in 1943 
could not escape the realization that they had failed. 

Quite apart from the inability of the Japanese army and navy leaderships to 
agree on an overall strategy, the military might of their island empire was 
already insufficient to defend the front lines they had captured. Since 1943 
began the Japanese too had been on the defensive, having to yield ground and 
using up their armed forces in decisive battles of their own seeking that more 
and more began to look like acts of despair. In this situation the calls for mutual 
aid between Tokyo and Berlin grew. Japan urged Germany to make a separate 
peace with the Soviet Union so as to be able to concentrate all her forces on 
the fight against the Atlantic powers, and thus improve matters for her Asian 
partner. The German leadership asked just as vainly for a Japanese attack on the 
Soviet Union. The gap between the interests of the two powers was too wide. 

As the Japanese forces were forced back further and further towards the 
homeland, the camp of those in Tokyo opposed to the government grew 
stronger. One of the most important differences between the island empire and 
Germany was that in Japan, unlike the German dictatorship, opposition to the 
official government line was still possible, and considering political alternat- 
ives did not constitute high treason. Given the true power relationships, the 
policy of Manoru Shigemitsu, appointed foreign minister in 1943, who in 
broad accord with the Japanese general staff worked towards achieving a 
stage-by-stage world peace via a series of separate peace agreements (Germany 
with the Soviet Union, Japan with China, and the tripartite powers with the 
British and Americans), had to be seen as out of touch with reality. His activities 
did, however, have some significance, since the foreign minister was in contact 
with prominent politicians and military men who, like the former premier 
Prince Fumimaro Konoe and the ex-diplomat Shigero Yoshida, were in the 
opposition camp. They pressed for an early peace, and with their pro-western 
attitude were preparing the ground for the postwar order in Japan in which 
Shigemitsu and Yoshida themselves were to play a major role. The account 
given in the present volume, based on a deep knowledge of the relationships 
within Japan and a thorough assessment of the Japanese-language sources and 
literature, merits special interest. 

The government’s opponents were given further impetus by the constantly 
deteriorating military situation. When Japan came within range of US 
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bombers, the cabinet under General Hideki Tojo had to make way for a 
transitional government. There were fewer and fewer politicians in Tokyo who 
still harboured illusions as to the outcome of the war. A new government was 
formed in April 1945, which in July called in vain on the Soviet Union to 
conclude a peace agreement. The western allies, however, continued to insist 
on unconditional surrender; this came about, after the Soviets declared war on 
Japan and atomic bombs were dropped on Hiroshima and Nagasaki, through a 
decree from the emperor. The German head of state was unprepared to make 
a like decision, although the defencelessness of the Reich against the devas- 
tating hail of bombs from the Allied air forces, and the dreadful suffering of its 
civilian population, would alone have warranted it. 


The course and end of the Second World War was also determined by the defeat 
in the theatre of war in the skies above the Reich that had begun in January 1943, 
and that is described in detail up to the early summer of 1944 in the present 
volume. Three extensive sections cover the Allied air offensive, the German air 
defences, and the offensive response in which the reaction of German leaders to 
the Anglo-American raids went beyond an intensification of their own counter- 
measures. In all three there is evidence of the inescapable wearing-down of the 
German ability to fight in the air. In both quantity and quality the Luftwaffe had 
long lagged behind its enemies, who from the spring of 1944 enjoyed, at least in 
daylight hours, mastery of the skies over Germany. For the Allies, too, this 
brought substantial losses; but with their almost inexhaustible resources and 
uninterrupted arms production these could readily be made good. It was a 
possibility denied to the Germans, who were forced to recognize that in some 
ways they had fallen behind technologically, and who most of all were suffering 
intractable shortages of both men and materials. The to varying degrees indis- 
criminate attacks by Allied bombers on industrial targets and residential areas did 
not, however, lead to the level of demoralization among the civilian population 
that some of their commanders had hoped would put pressure on the German 
leadership to accept defeat. The Allied air forces nonetheless severely weakened 
the German fighter strength, overloading the German air defences as a whole and 
hastening their collapse. 

Matters were made no easier by Hitler continuing to vacillate between 
arming for defence or for attack—between building fighters or building 
bombers; not until June 1944 did he halfheartedly decide to concentrate on 
fighters. In the Luftwaffe sector too, including air defence, the Germans were 
facing the problem of too many demands that could no longer be met, and 
growing difficulties that could no longer be overcome. By the summer of 1944 
the final collapse of the Luftwaffe was already fast approaching; its death- 
throes will be related in a later volume. The conditions and events that led up 
to it are, however, already set out here; the quite exceptional wealth of facts 
and figures emphasize the value of the fundamental research that forms the 
basis for this series. 
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The German conduct of the war when on the defensive against a coalition 
of foes they had rashly conjured up is not the only theme of Volume VII. In 
considering the events in western Europe and the war in the air, we deal here 
with two central aspects, the dissimilarity between which is in no way lessened 
by the final examination of the war in Asia. There seems little point, therefore, 
in looking already for what elements they have in common; accordingly, the 
present volume does not end with an overview. The necessary summing-up is 
best left to one of the later volumes—when accounts covering the eastern 
front, events in the Balkans and northern Europe, operations in Italy, and the 
war at sea have been given—before dealing with the advance of the Allies into 
Germany and the collapse of the Third Reich. In the present volume, too, it 
becomes evident to what a hopeless situation German conduct of the war had 
been brought by Hitler’s clinging, with a reckless faith in Darwinian inevit- 
ability, to his watchword of ‘all or nothing’. The end of the war, and of the 
Reich, was at hand. 


HANS UMBREIT 
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PART I 


The Strategic Air War in Europe and Air Defence of 
the Reich, 1943-1944 
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I. The Allied Combined Bomber 
Offensive against Germany (POINTBLANK) 


from early 1943 to July 1944 


I. THE ‘CASABLANCA DIRECTIVE’ AND THE PLAN FOR THE 
POINTBLANK COMBINED BOMBER OFFENSIVE 


By the time 1942 passed into 1943, the demonstration of German might had, 
with the defeat of Rommel at El Alamein, the successful Allied landing in 
north-west Africa, and the disaster at Stalingrad, passed its peak. As Japan had 
already been since the middle of 1942, Germany was forced (other than in the 
war in the Atlantic) onto the defensive. At this point the Allies began making 
concrete plans for their future joint political and military action against the 
Tripartite Pact, one aim being to lighten the load on the Soviet Union.! To this 
end, the British and US heads of government, with their military chiefs of staff, 
met in Casablanca from 14 to 26 January 1943.2 

It was still only the Royal Air Force’s Bomber Command that was able to 
take direct action against Germany. Air Chief Marshal Sir Charles Portal, the 
RAF chief of staff, was, however, still far from sharing the certainty his head of 
Bomber Command, Arthur T. Harris, had that Germany could be forced to 
her knees by bombing from the air alone and without any appreciable ground 
operations.? It was not until the British had achieved one of their negotiating 
aims by having the invasion of western Europe put off until the summer of 
1944, and a still sceptical Churchill had withdrawn his objections to the 
American practice of daylight bombing without fighter cover, that agree- 
ment was reached on 21 January 1943 on a shared concept for stepping up 
the strategic bombing war against Germany. Known as the ‘Casablanca 
Directive’,+ this was to form the successful basis for British and American 
co-operation in the strategic bombing of Germany. It was also made urgently 
necessary by the fact that the first sea lord, Sir Dudley Pound, and the 
American chief of naval operations were pressing for heavy bombers to take 
part in the Battle of the Atlantic, and the Americans were not ruling out a 
shift of priorities to the Pacific. Had the two parties stuck to their differing 
positions, there might well have been either no agreement on the war in the air, 


1 See on this the draft telegram from Roosevelt and Churchill to Stalin, 30 Jan. 1943, Library of 
Congress Manuscript Division, Washington, DC (LoC), Arnold Papers, Box 39. 

2 Germany and the Second World War, vi. 87-99. 

3 Webster and Frankland, Strategic Air Offensive, ii. 10-21. 

4 Ibid. iv. 153-43; Army Air Forces, ii. 305-7; combined chiefs of staff (CCS), 166/D of 21 Jan. 
1943, LoC, Arnold Papers, Box 274. 
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or a let-up in the bombing offensive—something that basically neither of them 
really wanted. As a result there was an expressed willingness to compromise, 
divergent views were accommodated within the general concept, and a great 
many questions were deliberately left unanswered.°® 

The primary goal set in the Casablanca Directive was ‘the progressive 
destruction and dislocation of the German military, industrial, and economic 
system, and the undermining of the morale of the German people to a point 
where their capacity for armed resistance is fatally weakened’. The main 
bombing targets were, depending on ‘meteorological and tactical feasibility’, 
to be—in the following order—the German U-boat yards, the aircraft indus- 
try, the transport system, the fuel-producing installations, and other targets in 
the war industry. This order of priorities might be altered to suit the strategic 
situation, just as further targets such as Berlin, the U-boat pens in France, 
targets in northern Italy, and the German fleet in harbour could take on 
importance. Allusion was, moreover, made to the importance of daylight 
attacks wherever possible against targets unsuited to night raids, to continuous 
pressure on the morale of the civilian population, and to the need to inflict 
heavy losses on the German fighter defences and thus draw fighter resources 
away from Russia and the Mediterranean. The invasion was, finally, to be 
supported with all possible forces.® 

In this kaleidoscopic recital of possible targets the question of how the 
bomber offensive was to be carried out was left open, as was, in practice, the 
matter of command. Portal was to have, on behalf of the combined chiefs of 
staff, strategic charge of the bombing war launched from England; this assumed 
frequent consultation between the two commanders-in-chief.” Any involvement 
in tactical and technical matters was thus excluded. These were decided on the 
American side by Gen. Ira C. Eaker, general in command of the US 8th Air 
Force, and on the British by Harris as C-in-C Bomber Command; in practice, 
tactical questions predominated most of the time. The vague wording of the 
Directive left a great deal of room for interpretation by the commanders. Harris 
looked on his past method of indiscriminate bombing of cities as being con- 
firmed, as he presented it to the Air Ministry, altering the Directive’s original 
wording of ‘and the undermining of the morale of the German people’ to 
‘aiming at undermining the morale...’.8 He clearly did not regard the selective 
military and industrial targets mentioned there as his concern but as that of the 
Americans, as he would otherwise have to divert resources to them.° 

The Americans, too, could feel their method of selective daylight bombing 
was being confirmed. They worked from the principle that it was better to 
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Offensive, ii. 14. 

° See letter from Eaker to Arnold, 11 Jan. 1943, LoC, Eaker Papers, Box 16. 
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cause a great deal of destruction to a few important industrial targets than a 
small amount of damage to many. The problem was to identify the important 
pinch points in the military-economic-industrial complex. To do this Gen. 
Henry H. Arnold, the USAAF chief of staff, had on 9 December 1942 created a 
Committee of Operations Analysis, made up of civilian and military experts. 
This worked together with American and British specialist bodies such as the 
Board of Economic Warfare, the Office of Strategic Studies, the Ministry of 
Economic Warfare, the enemy intelligence section in the War Department, 
and the War Production Board. On 8 March 1943 it presented a report on the 
vulnerability of the German arms industry, listing as priorities nine main groups 
of targets the taking out of which could be seen as decisive for crippling the 
German war effort. In agreement with the 8th Air Force, Bomber Command, 
and the Ministry for Economic Warfare, these were reduced to six target groups: 
U-boat yards and pens, airframe factories, ball-bearings works, fuel plants, and 
the production of rubber and tyres together with that of military transport 
vehicles. In total, 76 individual targets were to be put out of action so as to cripple 
the three main components of the German military machine—the U-boats, the 
Luftwaffe, and ground troops—as well as the correspondng factories.!° 

With hindsight we can see that the joint ‘Jockey Committee’ set up to 
identify the POINTBLANK targets, and the Committee of Operations Analysts 
understandably made mistakes. They were, for instance, wrong in attaching 
too much importance to airframe factories compared to aero-engine works, 
and to the U-boat bases and yards (in ignorance, in the latter case, of the move 
to modular construction); and they underestimated the significance of the oil 
and fuel industry and its close links not only with synthetic rubber and 
nitrogen production but also with that of the chemical industry as a whole. 
Remarkably, the electricity supply network was also left out of the reckoning;!! 
it was thought to be too flexible to be vulnerable. 

The new selective programme, also known as the Eaker Plan, was put to 
the US chiefs of staff by Eaker in Washington on 29 April 1943.!2 It roughly 
matched the Western Air Plans!3 with which RAF Bomber Command had 
entered the war in 1939, and which had been judged impossible to carry out in 
daylight by closed-up bomber ‘box’ formations without fighter cover. The 
British were therefore understandably sceptical. But the Americans, on the 
basis of the small number of raids they had made on targets in northern France 
and north-west German in the first three months of 1943, felt that precision 
pattern bombing by day from heights between 6,000 and 9,000 metres was 
possible despite the Germany flak and fighters; and they believed that 100 
heavy bombers could hit and destroy a target within a radius of about 900m 


10 Army Air Forces, ii. 348-70; see criticism from the Ministry of Economic Warfare, 3 Apr. 
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from the aiming point, and that in any month two-thirds of such raids would in 
these terms be successful. For raids deep into Germany at least 300 heavy 
bombers were considered necessary, which meant having an actual comple- 
ment of at least 800 available. To cope with the targets set, this needed to be 
raised to 944 heavy bombers by 1 July 1943, 1,192 by the end of the second 
phase on 1 October, 1,746 by 1 January 1944, and 2,702 by the end of the 
fourth phase on 31 March 1944. While in the first phase only targets within 
fighter range such as the nearer U-boat and aircraft installations were to be 
bombed, the second was to take in fighter factories at distances up to 650 km 
together with the yards building U-boats; in the third phase all other targets 
were to be attacked, and the fourth was finally to maintain the effect achieved 
so far and prepare the way for the invasion. Eaker saw this estimate as 
‘absolutely reliable’, conservative, and warranted by past experience, and 
emphasized that even though the enemy could not be defeated from the air 
alone, the bombing phases had to precede any successful invasion.!4 Naturally 
the plan, as Arnold saw it, also meant avoiding any fresh diversion of forces 
to secondary tasks—as had happened with TORCH—by concentrating on the 
European theatre, seen as the critical one. 

Even though the plan was entitled ‘Combined Bomber Offensive from the 
United Kingdom’,!5 it comprised primarily the plans for the precision 
bombing by the US 8th Air Force. Britain’s Bomber Command was con- 
sidered only to the extent that its night area-bombing raids were mentioned, 
together with the Americans’ own selective daylight raids, as ‘complementing 
each other in the weakening of a limited number of target groups’. Harris was 
not, however, to be convinced by the American method of bombing selected 
targets. He agreed entirely, as he wrote to Eaker, with the recommended 
action, but found the plan to some extent inflexible in view of what in practice 
were rapidly changing situations, and wanted to make this absolutely clear in 
view of the possibility of misunderstandings later on.!° At the same time Portal 
told Arnold that he now looked on the plan worked out by the US 8th Air 
Force and the British Air Staff as ‘important and solid’, and that it was also 
supported by Harris.!7 He told the British representative to the combined 
chiefs of staff of his satisfaction at the German fighters now being engaged all 
round the clock every day; but he also voiced doubts whether the Americans 
would be able to cope with the German flak and fighters during raids deep into 
the Reich, though he was certainly impressed with the American successes in 
coping with German fighters.!8 
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The German fighter defence was becoming stronger, and indeed proved 
early in 1943 to be the main problem that had to be got to grips with.!9 The fact 
that the Americans were the first to call attention to this was due simply to 
their being more exposed to fighters during their daylight raids than the 
British were at night. As Eaker had already put it in his plan, if the growth in 
the strength of the German fighter defences was not quickly halted it could 
become literally impossible to achieve the planned destruction and create the 
conditions for the decisive final operations by the combined Allied forces on 
the continent.2° Though Eaker expressed a wish to have a fighter escort with a 
400-mile range,?! the Americans made no suggestions as to how the German 
fighters might be warded off. For their long-range bombing raids they were 
still placing trust in the ability of box formations to defend themselves in 
daylight.22 And yet the Eaker Plan had recognized that the German fighters 
would first have to be eliminated. The Americans had, besides, not yet really 
been able to prove that their views on bombing were right. Although the raids 
carried out so far with relatively small numbers and on targets on the edges of 
German-controlled territory were hailed as very successful for propaganda 
purposes in the fight to get more resources,?? they were hardly convincing. In 
this situation it would have been incomprehensible for Bomber Command, 
which had no need of such proof during night raids, to switch from its area- 
bombing to the American daylight selective-target system. The combined 
bomber offensive thus remained a contest between the two bomber forces so 
long as the feasibility of the American proposal was not certain. Among the 
British, at least, the moral issues played hardly any role when judging the 
right way of bombing. What mattered were, as already at Casablanca, prag- 
matic considerations, questions of assumed effectiveness, the operational 
possibilities, and the strategic objectives. This was generally also true of the 
Americans; with them, however, there was also the need to consider the ethical 
image of their bomber forces in the eyes of their own people; this could be 
safeguarded better with selective targeting than with area bombing. The latter 
was therefore happily left to the British,24 since both methods were after all 
intended to lead to the same end. 

The Eaker Plan for a combined bombing offensive from Britain was 
accepted by the combined chiefs of staff on 14 May 1943,2> with a few 
amendments favouring the position of ACM Harris, and thereupon approved 
by Roosevelt and Churchill deliberately without discussion (which would only 
have called attention to the plan’s inconsistencies) .2° The plan said nothing at 
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all about what British bomber operations were to be like, merely stating that 
they would complement the American operations and referring with satis- 
faction to the frequent ‘identity’ between British area-bombing targets and the 
American industrial ones—an identity that in fact only partly existed. Further, 
the night fighters were also included as an ‘intermediate objective’ since they 
could bring the British night raids to a halt or lessen their effect, though the 
main reason was to make the attacks on the German fighter-aircraft factories 
palatable to Harris. He, however, found this no more attractive. Placing 
his trust in the successes achieved in the early months of 1943 with the new 
scientific aids of OBOE and the H2S panoramic radar, and with the new target- 
marking bombs,2’ he believed that his night area-bombing raids could be 
‘lethal’ to the Germans within ‘a surprisingly short period of time’.28 Yet the 
new plan declared German fighter production to be for the time being the 
main (the text called it ‘intermediate’) target ahead of the U-boats, particularly 
since the latters’ defeat in the Atlantic was by then in sight. The real main 
target remained, as in the Casablanca Directive, the progressive destruction of 
sources of German power and the sapping of the will to resist. But—and here 
we see the influence of Harris on the final wording—the temporary main, 
or interim, target (the German fighters), the four primary targets (U-boats, 
aircraft fuselages, ball-bearings, and fuel), and the two secondary targets 
(rubber and military transport vehicles) were now allocated solely to the 8th 
Air Force. The task for Bomber Command was described vaguely as ‘separate’ 
and aimed at the general destruction of German industry; operations were to 
complement those of the Americans only ‘so far as practically possible’. 

The POINTBLANK Directive (as the plan was now also known) finally handed 
to the two bomber forces on 10 June 194329 was an invitation to the Americans 
to give proof of the effectiveness of their ‘daylight precision raids’ (which were 
in practice the area bombing of selected industrial targets and their immediate 
surroundings), and a licence to Harris to carry on with the indiscriminate area 
bombing of German industrial cities by night.2° The British did not go along 
with Gen. Arnold’s attempts to give bomber operations a tight and unified 
overall command; they were afraid that with the growing material superiority 
of the Americans they would lose their independence in the air war.3! Though 
the thus loosely controlled bombing war was meant to be only the necessary 
preliminary stage leading up to an invasion, both Gen. Carl A. Spaatz and 
Harris were secretly quite sure in their own minds that before then they could, 
each in their own way, bring about the fall of Germany by bombing and 
without a land offensive; one reason for the latter’s belief was the widespread 
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aversion in Britain to a repeat of the bloody trench warfare of the First World 
War, together with memories of the defeat in France in 1940.32 


2. RAF BOMBER COMMAND NIGHT RAIDS UP TO 
NOVEMBER 1943 


(a) Preparations 


Churchill’s determination to boost Bomber Command, coupled with its 
lower level of activity during the winter, and in particular the abandon- 
ment of bombing raids on moonlit lights which gave the German fighters a 
better chance of downing their targets, led by the beginning of 1943 to a 
strengthening of Bomber Command in the quality of the aircraft if not yet in 
numbers. Around a third of the aircraft were now the four-engined Lancaster, 
which had gained for itself a reputation towering above that of all other types. 
The number of twin-engined bombers, on the other hand, had halved, and 
they were now used for training. Bomber Command was much more combat- 
ready than before. The number of aircraft used in operations rose four-and-a- 
half times between February 1942 and February 1943, while over the same 
period the bomblift capacity had also doubled; and the upwards trend con- 
tinued in 1943. The actual aircraft strength of Bomber Command doubled by 
the beginning of 1944, with three times the number of Lancasters, as did the 
total of aircraft sorties and the tonnage of bombs dropped. Moreover, light 
bombers were, where use of them was not ruled out for tactical reasons, 
gradually replaced with the fast and enormously versatile twin-engined Mos- 
quito, which the German fighters could at first barely catch up with. It was an 
ideal aircraft, built of wood, and was in early 1943 to bring an improvement to 
Bomber Command?’s still very poor bomb-aiming accuracy.33 

By the turn of 1942/3 the navigational, bomb-aiming, and target-marking 
procedures so urgently needed to remedy this were ready to come into use.34 
The OBOE radio-navigation system had already been tested over northern 
France during the winter of 1941/2 as a blind-bombing method, and used in a 
series of smallish test raids in the area along the Dutch—Belgian—German 
border to gather data on the accuracy achieved. The relative precision of the 
bombing amazed the Germans. Already by 28 July 1942 a single Mosquito had 
hit a target at Krupp’s in Essen very accurately with four 225-kg bombs, 
causing substantial damage in the crankshaft shop.33 Faced with repeated 
bombing raids like this, the Germans made an intensive search for the 
reason for this level of accuracy. By the time it was discovered early in 1944, 
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DIAGRAM I[.1.1. RAF Bomber Command’s OBOE guidance system, 
from December 1942 


counter-measures were still not possible because the British had by then 
moved their radio-navigation transmissions from the 1.5-m waveband down to 
gcm and even shorter, which could not be jammed.?© According to British 
calculations, the test raids showed the average deviation from the aiming point 
to be around 600 m, though occasionally it could be up to 2 km or more.?” Ina 
raid on Essen on the night of 9/10 January 1943, 60 per cent of the bombers 
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dropped their load within a 5-km circle around their aiming point; previously, 
only 20 per cent had managed this degree of ‘accuracy’. In theory, OBOE 
allowed accuracy to within 90 metres. By the standards of the day, the new 
bomb-aiming system brought considerable progress. 

In the OBOE system, an aircraft was guided along a path at a fixed distance 
from a ground station with the aid of radio signals that it amplified and sent 
back (hence its German name of ‘Bumerang’); the time interval needed for the 
return of the pulses indicated the aircraft’s position. When a pilot kept on the 
planned course, he heard a constant tone—similar to the sound of an oboe—in 
his headphones. If he strayed, short and long pulses (dots and dashes) told him 
to make corrections. The circle the aircraft was tracing passed close to one side 
of the target, since after release the bombs would travel on a tangent, that is to 
say outwards. If the height and speed of the aircraft was known, all this could 
be calculated precisely. Unlike the German system which worked on much the 
same principle, OBOE did not use a permanent guidance beam that could be 
either jammed or used to locate the aircraft. A second ground station (called 
‘Mouse’) sited around 160 km from the first (called ‘Cat’) was also able to 
calculate the course of the aircraft, and gave the signal to release the bombs 
when it reached the right point. Like the German ‘Y’ navigation system, the 
ground station determined the moment for bomb release irrespective of 
the weather or of any battle situation the aircraft was in. The system had its 
disadvantages, in that during any ten minutes (the time needed to get an 
aircraft onto the right track and send it the individual signals to prepare for 
bomb release) only one aircraft could be guided, that it had to fly on a fixed 
course for that length of time, and had to transmit signals (albeit brief ones) 
from which it could be located by the enemy. The latter weak spot could in 
practice be ignored, given the high speed of the Mosquitoes, and was later 
avoided entirely by the switch to the 3-cm waveband which the Germans, 
due to a shortage of radio valves, could neither jam nor use for plotting. The 
first disadvantage was avoided by using the light Mosquito not as a bomber 
but as a target marker, precisely placing marker bombs on which the following 
mass of bombers could drop their bomb-load. The range of OBOE was limited 
to 400-500 km, with the release height needed for the bomber rising with its 
distance from the ground station; over the Ruhr this was some 8,000-10,000 
metres. The Mosquito, with its light weight and high operational ceiling, was 
well suited to altitudes like these. Quite accurate bombing from a great height 
was now possible.38 

There was, moreover, a further radar-navigation system available to over- 
come the range limitations of OBOE, usable right up to the full operating range 
of the bomber, since both transmitter and receiver were on board the aircraft. 
This equipment, known as H,S, was first used operationally (though without 
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any outstanding success) on the night of 30/1 January 1943 against Hamburg. 
After it was discovered in a Stirling bomber shot down over Rotterdam in early 
February 1943, it was immediately dubbed the ‘Rotterdam device’ by the 
Germans;?° the English codename was reputedly an abbreviation for ‘Home 
Sweet Home’.*° The device worked at a wavelength that in Germany shortly 
before the war had been dismissed as offering little promise for defensive 
target recognition,*! and research into which had been shelved in favour 
of developing radio-navigation aids working on a lower frequency and for 
offensive operations in bombers.*2 This was the centimetre range, for which 
in 1939 there were not, in any case, the valves yet available. 

The H.S system worked with a downwards-pointing, rotating antenna, the 
9g-cm wave pulses from which were reflected differently depending on the 
nature of the earth’s surface, received, and displayed on the screen of a 
cathode-ray tube. Open ground, houses, waterways, or railway lines each sent 
back differing echoes; the terrain covered thus appeared on the screen as a 
panorama, and the equipment was also known as the panoramic radar. The 
radar image could be used both for navigation and for blind bomb-aiming, as it 
was unaffected by clouds or weather. It was, however, difficult to make out 
targets among large built-up areas, as these gave, depending on the incident 
angle of the beam, varying contours that did not always match the map of the 
town. Moreover, the radar echo from large cities was often so intense that 
it became impossible to recognize anything at all. The easiest targets to pick 
out were those lying on a coastline or on rivers and lakes. Though in January 
1943 only 23 aircraft were fitted with H,S, and 64 by 11 April (all of them 
Pathfinders), by the winter of 1943/4 some 90 per cent of all bombers 
carried it.43 

In January 1943, furthermore, came the first use of new target indicators 
(TIs); the attack on Berlin on the 16/17th saw a ground marker triggered by 
barometric pressure to disintegrate in the air in a cascade of 60 coloured 
pyrotechnic candles, while that on Dtisseldorf on the 31st featured sky markers 
on parachutes. These were released over the target using OBOE or H,S, and 
though they did drift with the wind they allowed relatively more accurate 
bombing than hitherto when cloud or mist prevented a clear view of the 
ground. Three target-marking methods were developed, given codenames 
derived from the commander of the Pathfinder force, the New Zealander 
Air Vice-Marshal Clifford Tyndall Bennett. ‘Parramatta’ (Bennett’s own 
birthplace) stood for blind ground marking and ‘Newhaven’ (the home town 
of his corporal) for visual ground marking, while ‘Wanganui’ (the home of 
an officer friend) was sky marking. In ‘Parramatta’, the aircraft released their 
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parachute flares using electronic navigation; follow-up marker planes then 
pinpointed the target area more closely with ‘spot-fire’ TIs. ‘Master bombers’ 
watched over the target from aloft and directed the bombing, bringing a 
further refinement to the method by using R/T to speak to the bombers. For 
‘Newhaven’ the target area was first illuminated with flares, and the aiming 
point then identified visually by special marker aircraft and indicated with 
spot-fire TIs. When clouds covered the target area, the airspace above it was 
simply marked out using the ‘Wanganui’ method: by the middle of 1943 the 
burn-time of the markers had been increased to twelve minutes. In cases where 
the lead aircraft was fitted not with H,S but with an OBOE gear (which was far 
more accurate), the word ‘musical’ was added to give ‘Musical Parramatta’, 
and so on.*#4 

An important British weapon in the bombing war was the jamming of 
German radar. During the raid on Bruneval on 27 February 1942, and again 
later that year at E] Alamein, Wtirzburg radar sets—as parts or complete—fell 
into British hands. During the Dieppe raid in August the British had also got 
a closer look at the Freya gear, and this enabled them to discover the wave- 
lengths used, and develop jamming methods. The best-known, and simplest, 
of these was WINDOW.*° It involved scattering, during bombing raids, bundles 
of aluminium or tinfoil strips cut to half the wavelength of the German radar; 
this produced a diffuse, cloudy shimmer on the radar screens that made 
plotting the bomber’s position well-nigh impossible. Jamming did not affect 
the 9-cm waves of the British airborne radars, though it did—as was strongly 
suggested by a kind of decoy flight late in 1942, and then confirmed in May 
1943—-cause interference on the wavelength of the Lichtenstein airborne 
interception (AJ) radar carried by German night fighters at the time.*6 
Although it had long been known in Britain that the Germans were doing 
research along the same lines, this means of jamming had not been used 
through a fear that the Germans could then cripple Britain’s defensive radar in 
the same way. In particular, both the inventor of radar in Britain, Sir Robert 
Watson-Watt, and RAF Fighter Command were against using it prematurely; 
the former because this would expose the whole vulnerability of his invention, 
and the latter because it felt Britain was still on the defensive and the German 
bomber force still too powerful. For a long time the use of the WINDOW 
metal strips was blocked since the minister for home security feared that the 
Germans could likewise use their ‘Duippel’ aluminium foil (as they called it, 
from the site where it was first tested) against Britain and make life even more 
unpleasant for its population than it had been in 1940. The story of WINDOW 
thus illustrates the extent to which the moment for using a new technical 


44 Harris, Despatch, 79-81; Groehler, Bombenkrieg, 350-2; Musgrove, Pathfinder, 247 ff., 254 ff. 

4 Harris, Despatch, 136-7; Price, Instruments of Darkness, 114-16, 120, 124-6, 140-2, 148-9, 
152-3, 174-5, 191-3; Irving, Rise and Fall, 210-13; Webster and Frankland, Strategic Air Offensive, 
ii. 95, I41I-5, 152-8; Jones, Most Secret War, 280-305. See also below, 44. 

46 Jones, Most Secret War, 326-8. See also below, 44. 
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weapon is a matter not just of its availability but also of expediency and 
strategy. 

The fact that the Germans did not become fully aware of these new 
technical weapons until March 1943 onwards had less to do with the winter 
weather than with Bomber Command having been called on to support the 
war at sea, and to target the German U-boats and their pens on the Bay of 
Biscay—targets that had been given top priority in the Casablanca Directive. 
Moreover, Churchill wanted to bomb Italy out of the war. Though Harris had, 
a year earlier, himself proposed raids on the U-boat pens on the Atlantic coast, 
he was against this now that they had been brought into operation, and saw the 
task as a ‘hopeless misuse of air power’ and a distraction from the main target 
of Germany, where he now had the technical means for waging a successful 
bombing war.’ In fact the bombs could not, as the American 8th Air Force 
too would have to accept, inflict any real damage on the U-boat pens. As 
Admiral Karl Dénitz told Central Planning on 4 May 1943, all that happened 
was that surrounding towns were destroyed.48 

Between the time the raids were ordered on 14 January 1943 and called off 
on 6 April, more than 3,000 bombers dropped their loads on U-boat targets as 
instructed, without any success. There was no lessening in the intensity of the 
U-boat war over this period, though it did give an opportunity for further 
practice with OBOE using Mosquitoes. The diversion of resources to Italy was 
considerably less, and in the first three months of 1943 involved only 336 
bombers. It provided further tactical experience with the new electronic 
navigation and target-marking methods, a purpose also served by the first 
attacks of their kind on Lutterade on 20 December 1942 (OBOE), Berlin on 16 
January 1943 (target indicators), and Hamburg on 30 January (H2S). When 
Cologne was raided on 2 February 1943 all three were tested at the same time, 
but without a satisfactory check on their results being possible. Experience 
gained between February and April 1943 led to the conclusion that H2S, with 
its lesser accuracy, could best be used for an initial illumination of the target 
area, to make visual identification of the target easier. Blind target-marking 
with H,S was too inexact for bombing purposes. The trial attacks in the early 
months of 1943 convinced Harris that Bomber Command was ‘at long last 
ready and equipped”? for launching the really big bomber offensive.>° In his 
report after the war, he therefore entitled the chapter starting in March 1943, 
‘The Main Offensive Opens’.5! The prologue to it was the raids on the 
northern Italian ports and industrial cities of Genoa, Milan, Turin, and La 
Spezia from 23/4 October 1942 to 14/15 February 1943.52 


47 Webster and Frankland, Strategic Air Offensive, ii. 97; Harris, Bomber Offensive, 137. 

48 Webster and Frankland, Strategic Air Offensive, iv. 152-3, 155; Donitz quoted from ibid. ii. 97. 
49 Harris, Bomber Offensive, 144. 

50 Webster and Frankland, Strategic Air Offensive, ii. 100-7. 

51 Harris, Despatch, p. xv (introd. by Cox). 52 Groehler, Bombenkrieg, 86-92. 
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TABLE I.1.1. Bomber Command attacks on U-boat bases in France, 


spring 1943 

Date Target Dispatched/ Bombload A/c 

attacking aircraft (t) lost 
14/15 Jan. 1943 Lorient 123 103 231 2 
15/16 Jan. 1943 Lorient 147 133 2901 2 
23/4 Jan. 1943 Lorient 118 III 293 3 
26/7 Jan. 1943 Lorient 156 137 203 5 
29/30 Jan. 1943 Lorient 116 80 155 7 
4/5 Feb. 1943 Lorient 128 120 205 I 
7/8 Feb. 1943 Lorient 323 294 760 7 
13/14 Feb. 1943 Lorient 466 422 1,103 8 
16/17 Feb. 1943 Lorient 377 360 987 2 
28 Feb./I Mar. 1943 St-Nazaire 437 409 I,I20 5 
22/3 Mar. 1943 St-Nazaire 357 279 906 I 
28/9 Mar. 1943 St-Nazaire 323 235 667 2 
2/3 Apr. 1943 St-Nazaire/Lorient 55 49 166 I 


Sources: Groehler, Bombenkrieg, 86; PRO, AIR 14/636; Herington, Air War, 473; Middlebrook and 
Everitt, Bomber Command War Diaries. In this and following tables figures may in some cases differ 
slightly between sources. 


Already on 3 May 1940 the Air Staff had realized the high vulnerability to 
air attack of northern Italy, where 75 per cent of Italian industry was con- 
centrated. Air defences there were, in the British view, underdeveloped, and 
Italian minds not yet attuned to the rigours of war. While the first raids on 
Genoa in October 1942 were carried out at the request of the Admiralty, in 
support of the British naval war in the Mediterranean, Churchill soon 
expanded air operations into a programme aimed at breaking Italian morale by 
daylight bombing and her industrial capacity by night raids. ‘It is the policy 
of His Majesty’s Government’, Portal wrote on 9 November 1942, ‘to knock 
Italy out of the war.’53 On 17 November Churchill pressed expressly for all 
industrial centres to be bombed, in order to render them uninhabitable by the 
population, and at the same time to terrorize and paralyse the latter.>4 Portal 
wanted to drop 4,000 t of bombs a month on Italy, and to have Mussolini’s 
headquarters at the Palazzo Venezia in Rome wrecked by six hand-picked 
Lancaster crews. Given the constant defeats for the Italian forces at the front, 
and the inadequacy of the air-defence and air-raid protection measures, the 
raids led to chaotic conditions among the civilian population of northern Italy, 
unaccustomed as this was to attack from the air; they were one cause of part 
of the Italian workforce rising up against the fascist regime in March 1943.>> 


53 PRO, AIR 20/2565. 54 PRO, AIR 41/42. 
55 Schroder, Italiens Kriegsaustritt, 138-9; Groehler, Bombenkrieg, 91; Harvey, Italian War 
Effort, 32 ff. 
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TABLE I.1.2. Bomber Command offensive against northern Italy, 
autumn/winter 1943 


Date Target Dispatched/ Bombload Alc 
attacking aircraft (t) lost 
22/3 Oct. 1942 Genoa 112 IIO 179.8 I 
23/4 Oct. 1942 Genoa 122 92 156.1 6 
24 Oct. 1942 (day) Milan 88 77 137.5 4 
24/5 Oct. 1942 Milan 71 43 63.9 7 
6/7 Nov. 1942 Genoa 72 67 116.7 4 
7/8 Nov. 1942 Genoa 175 147 251.3 10 
13/14 Nov. 1942 Genoa 76 70 127.7 — 
15/16 Nov. 1942 Genoa 78 68 117.5 3 
18/19 Nov. 1942 Turin 77 71 126.6 I 
20/1 Nov. 1942 Turin 154 
20/1 Nov. 1942 Turin (FIAT) 78} 200 349-5 : 
28/9 Nov. 1942 Turin 228 195 379.9 3 
20/30 Nov. 1942 Turin(FIAT) 36 20 34.0 3 
8/9 Dec. 1942 Turin 133 119 269.5 2 
9/10 Dec. 1942 Turin 277 200 401.5 5 
11/12 Dec. 1942 Turin 82 31 59.3 6 
4/5 Feb. 1943 Turin 188 157 285.0 2 
4/5 Feb. 1943 La Spezia 4 4 16.0 — 
14/15 Feb. 1943 Milan 142 122 247.0 3 
14/15 Feb. 1943 La Spezia 4 4 16.0 


Sources: Groehler, Bombenkrieg, 91; PRO, AIR 41/42, 14/636; Middlebrook and Everitt, Bomber 
Command War Diaries. 


(b) The Battle of the Ruhr 


From the spring of 1943 to spring 1944 Bomber Command—fortified in its 
war strategy—waged, spread over time and in deliberately chosen order, three 
great air battles: the Battle of the Ruhr, from 5 March to 14 (or 30) July 1943; 
the Battle of Hamburg, from 24 July to 18 November 1943; and leading on 
from that the Battle of Berlin, up to 31 March 1944. The sequence reveals the 
operational plan to work step-by-step towards the centre of German power, 
Berlin; this would be done while building up the offensive means, strength, 
and tactics, perfecting bombing accuracy, and adapting to the available 
navigational and bomb-aiming techniques and the differing hours of darkness 
with the tactical possibilities these provided. With Berlin knocked out, Harris 
believed, the German population’s resistance would be weakened to the extent 
planned in the Casablanca Directive. 

Highlighting these three major operations does not mean that Bomber 
Command’s attention was limited to these three target areas. Time and again, 
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TABLE I.1.3. Large-scale Bomber Command raids on Germany during 
the Battle of the Ruhr (excl. Pilsen) 

Date Target Dispatched/ Bombload A/c Dead Dwellings 

attacking (t) lost 

aircraft Destroyed Badly 

damaged 
1/2 Mar. Berlin 302 257 665 17 709 695 570 
3/4 Mar. Hamburg 417 344 913 10 27 32 42 
5/6 Mar. Essen 442 367 1,015 14 457 3,016 2,050 
8/9 Mar. Nuremberg 335 294 781 7 343 610 1,394 
9/10 Mar. Munich 264 217 567 8 208 404 660 
11/12 Mar. Stuttgart 314 267 801 II 112 118 371 
12/13 Mar. Essen 457 384 I,1IO 23 648 654 536 
26/27 Mar. Duisburg 455 387 945 6 II 12 75 
27/28 Mar. Berlin 396 338 820 9 94 16 67 
29/30 Mar. Bochum 157 97 152 12 28 4 35 
29/30 Mar. Berlin 329 234 606 21 204 254 256 
3/4 Apr. Essen 348 295 983 21 143 635 526 
4/5 Apr. Kiel 577 507 1,300 12 26 15 46 
8/9 Apr. Duisburg 392 304 846 19 36 40 72 
9/10 Apr. Duisburg 109 99 321 8 27 50 36 
10/11 Apr. Frankfurt a.M. 502 436 1,037 18 18 7 7 
14/15 Apr. Stuttgart 462 365 801 23 619 393 942 
16/17 Apr. Mannheim 225 201 335 16 132 65 II5 
20/21 Apr. Stettin 304 256 782 22 586 1,008 629 
26/27 Apr. Duisburg 557 499 1,428 17 207 351 450 
30 Apr./4 May. Essen 305 239 840 12 53 189 237 
4/5 May. Dortmund 596 496 1,436 31 693 1,218 2,016 
12/13 May. Duisburg 572 483 1,599 35 273 1,596 1,521 
13/14 May. Bochum 442 378 1,055 24 429 394 716 
23/24 May. Dortmund 826 724 2,042 38 654 ~—«+i1,848 1,582 
25/26 May. Diisseldorf 759 686 1,959 27 31 104 305 
27/28 May. Essen 518 472 1,442 22 196 476 610 
29/30 May. Wuppertal 719 611 1,822 33 3,000 4,661 3,391 
11/12 June. Diisseldorf 783 693 1,968 38 1,212 3,879 3,273 
11/12 June. Minster 72 60 102 —_— 52 164 687 
12/13 June. Bochum 503 454 1,507 24 540 479 916 
14/15 June. Oberhausen 203 146 573 17 976 1,000 2,000 
16/17 June. Cologne 212 179 656 15 147 401 1,285 
20/21 June. Friedrichshafen 60 59 175 —_— 44 40 —_— 
21/22 June. Krefeld 705 661 1,966 42 1,956 6,000 3,000 
22/23 June. Milheim/ 557 499 1,643 35 578 1,135 2,088 
Oberhausen 

24/25 June. Wuppertal 630 554 1,663 34 1,800 6,000 5,000 
25/26 June. Gelsenkirchen 473 424 1,291 30 157 311 584 
28/29 June. Cologne 608 540 1,614 25 3,802 6,386 35515 
3/4 July Cologne 653 589 1,808 30 588 2,894 1,267 
8/9 July. Cologne 288 255 1,037 7 502 2,386 1,780 
9/10 July. Gelsenkirchen 422 373 1,304 Io 41 15 48 
13/14 July. Aachen 374 327 779 20 294 2,631 435 
25/26 July. Essen 705 599 1,948 24 541 2,149 1,044 
30/31 July. Remscheid 273 228 704 15 1,164 2,500 n/a 


n/a = not available 


Sources: Groehler, Bombenkrieg, 121; PRO, AIR 20/6524 and 24/253, 254, 255; Operations Record 
Book, Air Historical Branch (AHB), AIR 24,2000; Middlebrook and Everitt, Bomber Command 


War Diaries. 
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other cities and targets in German-controlled Europe were attacked at the 
same time, including selected economic and industrial ‘precision targets’. This 
meant, so Harris later wrote,>° that after he took over Bomber Command area 
bombing began, ‘somewhat ironically’ as a diversion from his main method 
and main target of Germany, with the successful attack on the key industrial 
target of the Renault works at Billancourt on the night of 3/4 March 1942. 
The real start of the Battle of the Ruhr>’ came with the big raid on Essen on 
the night of 5/6 March 1943. As the home of the fabled Krupps works, Essen>8 
was at the same time for the British a synonym for the German military might 
they were fighting against. For them it formed the very heart of German 
armaments, so air raids on that city were especially popular in Britain. Even 
those who opposed area bombing excluded Essen from the list of towns that 
should be spared.>° The city was a difficult target. Industrial haze, and the way 
its built-up area merged into that of other conurbations, made it hard to 
identify. On top of this there was the stiff defence by German flak and fighters 
that, during raids that (at least up to the end of 1942) were not particularly 
successful, inflicted heavy losses on Bomber Command and even caused a 
crisis among the bomber crews. Harris, however, pressed on with the attacks;©° 
the British aircrews’ ironic name for the Ruhr area was ‘Happy Valley’.°! Essen 
was, after Berlin, the second most heavily bombed city in Germany; it was 
under attack for almost five years, from 24 May 1940 through to 11 March 
1945, when 1,053 British heavy bombers yet again dropped 4,737 t of 
high-explosive and incendiaries. In all, some 36,000 t of bombs fell on the 
Ruhr metropolis, killing around 6,600 people.®? With its 667,000 inhabitants 
living in 62,200 dwellings spread over 188sq. km., it was Germany’s sixth 
largest city, where there were 22 coal mines, 20 engineering works, a 
hot-rolling mill, 25 iron and steel works, six foundries, a car factory, eight 
coking plants, two glassworks, and 31 clothing factories.©? Symbolic of this 
concentration of industry stood the Krupp concern, with its plants in the 
centre of the city, including in particular the works producing cast steel for 
making armour plating, heavy artillery, and tank turrets. Krupp employed 
about 43 per cent of a 99,000 local industrial workforce. The British, however, 
undoubtedly overestimated the importance of Essen and the Ruhr for 
Germany’s total armaments effort,°* for the value of the city’s industrial 


56 Harris, Bomber Offensive, 104. On Billancourt see USSBS, Report No. 80: Renault Motor 
Vehicles Plant, Billancourt, Paris, NA RG 243. 

57 Webster and Frankland, Strategic Air Offensive, ii. 108-37; Levine, Strategic Bombing, 51-3. 
Webster and Frankland, Strategic Air Offensive, ii. 108-11; Groehler, Bombenkrieg, 92-105. 

5° Parliamentary Debates, House of Commons, ccclxxxvii, col. 929 ff. (1943). 

60 Webster and Frankland, Strategic Air Offensive, i. 427-8; PRO, AIR 14/838 (AM Bennett in 
Nov. 1944 on the 1942 crewing crisis). 61 Levine, Strategic Bombing, 51. 

62 PRO, AIR 24/311, 24/341; Hampe, Luftschutz, 166; Groehler, Bombenkrieg, 105. 

63 Groehler, Bombenkrieg, 93. 

64 Webster and Frankland, Strategic Air Offensive, i. 244, 257-8; Levine, Strategic Bombing, 51; 
Harris, Bomber Offensive, 144. 
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TABLE I.1.4. Large-scale RAF raids on Essen, 1942-1945 


Date Dispatched/attacking Bombload Alc 


aircraft (t) lost 
8/9 Mar. 1942 211 177 294.8 9 
9/to Mar. 1942 187 136 221.8 6 
10/11 Mar. 1942 126 85 137.2 7 
25/26 Mar. 1942 254 190 298.9 II 
26/27 Mar. 1942 115 98 140.6 II 
6/7 Apr. 1942 157 50 74.2 5 
10/11 Apr. 1942 254 172 222.3 14 
12/13 Apr. 1942 251 173 279.5 14 
1/2 Apr. 1942 956 797 1,335.8 36 
2/3 June. 1942 195 159 324.7 13 
5/6 June. 1942 180 129 258.6 16 
6/7 June. 1942 233 206 4II.0 20 
8/9 June. 1942 170 132 264.2 18 
16/17 June. 1942 106 24 59.0 9 
16/17 Sept. 1942 368 271 534.1 42 
3/4 Jan. 1943 22 17 50.7 3 
4/5 Jan. 1943 33 23 64.1 2 
7/8 Jan. 1943 22 17 47.3 — 
9/10 Jan. 1943 52 36 121.7 3 
11/12 Jan. 1943 76 54 176.8 I 
13/14 Jan. 1943 69 53 177.2 6 
21/22 Jan. 1943 82 56 195.6 4 
5/6 Mar. 1943 442 367 1,014.8 14 
12/13 Mar. 1943 457 384 I,IIO.0 23 
3/4 Apr. 1943 348 295 983.0 21 
30 Apr./1 May. 1943 305 239 840.0 12 
27/28 May. 1943 518 472 1,442.0 22 
25/26 July. 1943 705 599 1,948.0 24 
26/27 Mar. 1944 705 677 2,159.0 9 
26/27 Apr. 1944 493 471 1,878.0 5 
23/24 Oct. 1944 1,055 955 45538.0 8 
25 Oct. 1944 771 740 3,684.0 4 
28/29 Nov. 1944 316 308 1,999.0 ao 
12/13 Dec. 1944 550 529 2,377.0 6 
23 Feb. 1945 342 329 1,313.0 I 
11 Mar. 1945 1,079 1,053 45737-0 3 


Sources: Groehler, Bombenkrieg, 100, 103, 105; PRO, AIR 41/42, 41/43, 22/341. 


output actually represented only 1.21 per cent of overall German industrial 
production. Its steel production amounted to only 1 per cent of the total 
German capacity, and for that reason Essen concentrated more on the 
testing of new weapons and the manufacture of ultra-heavy special artillery 
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pieces.°> If one disregards the synthetic fuel plants on the outskirts of a few of 
its towns, only little was produced in the Ruhr that was of immediate use or 
essential for the German war effort. Its contribution to arms production 
amounted to no more than 25 per cent or thereabouts; in tank manufacture it 
was only Io per cent; and there was only one aircraft factory. Furthermore, the 
machine tools equipping the Ruhr factories were fairly immune to destruction, 
as the following raids were to show.® 

Harris had hoped in the spring of 1942°7 that when using the GEE navigation 
system at least 50 per cent of the bombs dropped in any one raid would hit a 
city like Essen; so his expectations of the far more accurate OBOE system, which 
was unaffected by industrial haze and bad weather and now ready for use, were 
all the higher. Although the aiming-point for the night of 5/6 March 1943 was 
an industrial precision target—the Krupp works—this large-scale raid brought 
no variation from the tactic that had been the rule for a year past of always 
having the focus of the attack in the middle of a city, where there would be the 
most tightly packed buildings and densest population and that (because of the 
centuries-old town centres with their half-timbered houses) would also catch 
fire most easily. The Krupp works lay right at this centre. In this connection, 
Harris stressed once again in his memoirs that, 


except in Essen, in no instance were we aiming specifically at any one factory during the 
Battle of the Ruhr; the destruction of factories, which was nevertheless on an enormous 
scale, could be regarded as a bonus. The aiming-points were usually right in the centre 
of the town... The object of the campaign was to reduce production of the Ruhr at least 
as much by the indirect effect of damage to services, housing, and amenities, as by any 
direct damage to the factories or railways themselves.°® 


The raid on 5/6 March was made using ‘Musical Parramatta’, and was 
extremely successful. The first OBOE-equipped Mosquito reached Essen 
at 2058h, two minutes early, and released its marker flares blind. It was fol- 
lowed at intervals of a few minutes, until shortly after 2130h, by other OBOE 
Mosquitoes of 8 (Pathfinder) Group, who did the same. These blind markers 
were backed up by 21 heavy bombers who more or less simultaneously 
dropped green flares inside the target area already marked out in red. Then 
came, partly overlapping, three waves of mainly heavy bombers which 
dropped a total of 1,014.8 t of bombs, over half of them (524.4 t) incendiaries, 
which Portal termed ‘the main weapon for lasting destruction’. A third of the 
HE bombs were fitted with delayed-action fuses, so as to hinder the work of the 
fire-fighting services. Out of 442 aircraft, 367 arrived over the target; 61, 
including three OBOE Mosquitoes, had to abort; 14 bombers (a relatively small 
total) were lost, while 38 more were damaged. Only 153 bombers managed to 
place their bomb-load within a 3-mile (c.5 km) radius of the aiming-point. By 


6 USSBS, ii. Report 31: Area Studies Division Report, 17a; Groehler, Bombenkrieg, 96. 
6° Levine, Strategic Bombing, 51; Webster and Frankland, Strategic Air Offensive, ii. 58. 
67 Harris, Bomber Offensive, 92. 68 Ibid. 147. 
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2140h the raid was over. The Krupp works and city suffered severe devastation, 
with about 0.6sq. km of the built-up area totally destroyed; in about a further 
1.8sq. km the bombs damaged or destroyed three-quarters of the buildings. 
This was the first major success against a previously hard-to-hit target.°° 

It soon became clear, however, that similar results could not be hoped for 
beyond the range of the OBOE system. On the night of 8/9 March 335 planes 
attacked Nuremberg using the H,S-guided Newhaven procedure. Visibility 
was poor, and some of the Pathfinder illuminators had to place their TIs using 
the radar image; some of the sets were not working. The bombs fell widely 
scattered, and only by chance fell on some of the suburbs and factories.”° 

The cities of the Ruhr and Rhineland, on the other hand, did suffer severely 
from the night raids; on 12/13 March”! Essen was hit even harder than the week 
before. But weather, tactical and technical errors, and other circumstances not 
infrequently made all the bombers’ efforts fruitless even within OBOE range. 
Duisburg, the city that received most attacks during the Battle of the Ruhr, 
withstood four raids relatively well, but then suffered much destruction during 
the fifth and final one on 12/13 May.’ The OBOE marking was extremely precise, 
so that around 85 per cent of all bombs fell within 3 miles of the aiming-point. 
In the Rhineland and Ruhr the number of civilian casualties exceeded all those 
so far in the air war over Europe. The two raids on Wuppertal-Barmen on 29/30 
May and 24/5 June claimed almost 5,000 lives.73 That in May was particularly 
heavy, with both the red TIs and the green flares from the OBOE visual markers 
well placed. In good visibility these were backed up by 44 ‘fire-raising’ bombers 
carrying incendiaries, so that the main bomber stream could readily identify 
the target. Out of 611 attacking bombers 475 hit within 3 miles of the aiming- 
point, destroying 90 per cent of the town centre and half of the outlying districts. 
A great many factories were also hit, making this one of Bomber Command’s 
most effective area-bombing raids ever. 

On the other hand, the two raids on Pilsen,74 for instance, which had to be 
carried out using the H,S panoramic radar, showed again how inaccurate this 
was. During the first, on 16/17 April, the Pathfinders confused the Skoda 
works with a mental hospital near Dobrany. During the second, on 13/14 May, 
they achieved a good concentration of bombs in open country some 2-3 miles 
north of the factory. Yet the attack on Stettin on 20/1 April, also carried out 
using HS, destroyed an area of quarter of a square mile in the industrial 
district plus a substantial part of the town centre.75 


6° Webster and Frankland, Strategic Air Offensive, ii. 108, 114, 118. For Portal on incendiaries, 
see letter to Churchill, 28 Apr. 1943, PRO, CAB 120/301. On Essen bombing see also Essen unter 
Bomben; Searby, Essen; Heyn, Essen; USSBS, Report No. 165: Friedrich Krupp AG, Essen, 
Germany, NA RG 243. 

70 Webster and Frankland, Strategic Air Offensive, ii. 119-21. On Nuremberg see further 
Fritzsch, Niirnberg; Nadler, Niirnberg. 71 Kriiger, Essen, 52. 

72 Webster and Frankland, Strategic Air Offensive, ii. 123-4, 130-1. 

73 Tbid. 131-2; Kriiger, ‘Zerstorung Wuppertal-Barmens’; id., ‘Probleme der Luftkriegsgeschichte’. 

74 Webster and Frankland, Strategic Air Offensive, ii. 133-5. ™ Tbid. 133. 
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When the Battle of the Ruhr ended in mid/late July 1943,7° Harris believed 
he had reduced the region to chaos, reduced German arms production to a 
considerable degree, and shattered the morale of the population; and indeed 
a far greater effect had been obtained against Essen with only 5.6 per cent of 
his forces (3,261 aircraft) with 138 losses than had been achieved in 1942 with 
IO per cent (or 3,724 bombers) and 201 losses.’7 But this effect—while it was 
indeed felt in, say, the aero-engine crankshaft sector—was much less than 
Bomber Command assumed. Only four to six weeks of industrial output were 
lost, as the dispersal of industrial concerns such as Rheinmetall-Borsig of 
Dtisseldorf’’ had already begun.79 The cost to Bomber Command of 43 major 
raids was, however, considerable: about 18,500 bomber sorties were made, 
with a total loss of 872 (4.7 per cent) of the aircraft, with their crew-members 
numbering some 6,000, and a further 2,126 aircraft sustained sometimes 
irreparable damage.®° With average total losses of 5 per cent, the offensive 
would have been unsustainable in the long term, and already 16 per cent of all 
aircraft used were falling into the two loss categories. The main weapon of this 
bomber offensive, OBOE, had however proved its worth, and despite the high 
losses the total fleet of bombers was actually increased, from 663 in March 


1943 to 776 in July.8! 


(c) Partly Successful Day and Night Precision Raids, But No Departure 
from Area Bombing 


While the raids in the Battle of the Ruhr using OBOE and H,S still varied in 
their effectiveness, at least those carried out with OBOE showed how to move 
from area to precision bombing: at both Essen and Wuppertal-Barmen they 
had achieved an impressive concentration of the bombs around the aiming- 
point. Though the Mosquitoes that made this possible were unarmed, they 
were, because of their speed, almost invulnerable to the German defences.®? 
Instead of city centres, it had been possible to take factories on the outskirts as 
the aiming-point. Yet here again the efficiency calculations of Lord Hugh 
Trenchard®? come to mind; these had in fact been confirmed by the attack on 
the Skoda works in Pilsen. In night raids on selected industrial targets lying 
mostly on the edge of or outside cities, most of the bombs fell in open fields 
and did no damage. As Harris later wrote,84 he could at this stage of the war 
see no alternative in respect of the means and methods for attacking German 
industry. At the same time, however, he had good reason to assume that the 
indirect effects of the general devastation would in the long run be enormously 
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important. British historians, in their study of the bomber offensive against 
Germany, have gone along with this view, since ‘nothing like the devastation 
which was produced by the area offensive would have occurred, and it [was] 
highly improbable that the destruction of factories and other “military 
objectives” in and around the Ruhr would have been any greater than, or, 
perhaps, even as great as, in fact it was’;8> that is to say, the individual targets 
could not, because of the inaccuracy of bomb-aiming at that time, have been 
hit more often than they were with area bombing. Thinking in terms of effi- 
ciency and cost-effectiveness takes precedence over humanitarian concerns. 

This way of thinking does not, however, convince entirely, because at least 
within the operating range of OBOE there was indeed an alternative, and 
because a wrecked factory would in every case mean a greater loss to the war 
effort than a number of wrecked dwellings. Supporting the argument of there 
being no alternative at the time, there was, though, the fact that there were few 
‘precision targets’ within the range covered by the more accurate OBOE system; 
the more distant and on the whole more important targets could be attacked 
only by means of H,S, that is, with the less accurate area bombing. Such 
operations were, however, limited, not only by the uncertain weather condi- 
tions over long distances but also by the short summer nights that made deep 
penetration into enemy airspace too risky.86 Bomber Command was thus still 
‘a bludgeon but not yet a rapier’.87 

And yet, while the main offensive with its area bombing was making a 
relatively successful start, selective precision bombing had not been entirely lost 
to view. There was clearly still in theory the intention, set out in the directive of 
14 February 1942,88 to switch to precision bombing within the operating range 
of the new TR 1355 GEE navigation gear if this proved to be effective. The fact 
of the Air Staff having ordered the area offensive against German city centres 
with ‘full effort’ or ‘effort without restriction’, with only the qualification ‘until 
further notice’, has been seized on in the official British historical record®°® 
as proof (and there is indeed a range of supporting evidence) that it was not 
single-mindedly set on bombing cities. But undoubtedly there was never the 
basic intention in Harris’s mind to change—should circumstances permit—to 
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precision bombing. He expressed this yet again at the end of his Despatch of 
October 1945, pointing out that ‘the enemy’s sinews of war were to be found in 
his industrial cities’ and nowhere else.°° But given the way the Air Staff let him 
carry on, and the forbearance it showed towards Harris’s sceptical attitude to 
instructions that went against his own ideas, one has to wonder how strong 
the Staff's intention (within its constraints) to spare the civilian population, by 
shifting as quickly as possible to selective attacks, actually was. According to 
Harris,°! there was from the beginning reason to suspect the effectiveness of 
GEE. Tests on it at the time of the publication of the February Directive and six 
days later proved unsatisfactory. The Air Staff itself thought GEE would be 
usable for six months at most,?2 and Prof. Reginald V. Jones, the head of 
scientific intelligence, thought for only three,9? because the Germans would by 
then surely have perfected countermeasures. How were the methods of attacks 
to be altered in so short a time? And why, when GEE had after all only a limited 
range,°4 and the more distant targets—which formed the majority—could in any 
case only be attacked using the normal area targeting? One cannot help seeing 
an optimism unsupported by the facts in the Air Staff's expression of its intent to 
move to precision attacks as soon as possible, and the seriousness of this 
laudable intent has to be doubted. None of the Air Staff's subsequent directives 
to Bomber Command up to the end of 19439 dealt with the matter of switching 
to the life-sparing selective method. On the contrary, the point was made on 
various occasions that thought must be given to the civilian population when 
attacking targets in German-occupied areas, because they belonged to the 
Allies, but not in the case of targets in Germany (the main target area). There 
had earlier been protests from Charles de Gaulle about Allied bombing of 
French towns causing heavy civilian casualties, followed by others from the 
French and Dutch governments-in-exile. The recommendation stemmed from 
an instruction on the subject from Dwight D. Eisenhower, and a subsequent 
Air Ministry directive of 29 October 1942. It told bomber crews to bomb 
only exactly defined and militarily relevant targets, and to call off a raid if the 
civilian population would be disproportionately affected. This restraint applied 
expressly only to countries occupied by Germany, such as France, Belgium, and 
the Netherlands. Germany, Italy, and Japan could continue to be bombed 
indiscriminately since, as the reasoning went, ‘consequent upon the enemy’s 
adoption of a campaign of unrestricted air warfare, the Cabinet have authorized 
a bombing policy which includes the attack on enemy morale’.®® 

This secret instruction confirmed, with backing from most political 
leaders in Britain, the attacking of ‘enemy morale’—a deliberately vague 
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circumlocution for direct attacks on the civilian population, which was also 
commonly used in the German jargon—as part of regular bombing raids. At 
the same time the true meaning of the term remained hidden, almost up to the 
end of the war. Where the more and more common incendiary raids on 
German cities were concerned—aimed at destroying their residential centres, 
for which a bomb mix of two-thirds incendiaries and one-third HE (and later 
even 80/20 per cent) was seen as ideal—there was a rule that the phrase ‘area 
targets’, which would immediately bring to mind cities and residential dis- 
tricts, should be replaced with the expression ‘large industrial areas’.9”’ This 
term ‘industrial areas’ was also later employed in the extensive American 
analysis of the effects of Allied bombing (the United States Strategic Bombing 
Survey, USSBS) to cover attacks on cities. This was obviously so as to suggest 
that the attacks did not conflict with the international humanitarian laws of 
war. One statement by Portal is similarly veiled. If, for example, he said, the 
Milan Duomo were to be given to bomber crews as their target, it would place 
a serious and unnecessary strain on the loyalty of every officer who set some 
store by architectural treasures, and who cared about the RAF’s reputation 
among civilized people now and in the future.°8 Naturally nothing like that 
would be put in an order to attack. The exposing of cultural objects to 
destruction was, however, implicitly included in every operational order, since 
churches usually lay right in the middle of heavily built-up town centres. It was 
in this sense that the deputy prime minister, Clement R. Attlee, sought to 
placate critics of the destruction of cultural treasures in the House of Com- 
mons on 28 May 1943 by saying that no ‘indiscriminate bombing’ was taking 
place. Only militarily relevant targets were being attacked—a statement that 
was greeted with applause.°® The air minister, Lord Archibald Sinclair, told 
members who had voiced their doubts about the British bombing war—the 
Marquess of Salisbury and Richard Rapier, on 29 November and 1 December 
1943 respectively!°°—that the government’s policy on this had not altered. 
The aim of the bombing remained the progressive paralysing and destruction 
of the German military, industrial, and economic system. Naturally this could 
not happen without great losses among the German civilian population; but 
these were, according to a letter from the Air Staff, not the intention in the 
RAF’s bombing raids on the German war machine.!°! No government 
spokesman ever expressed Schadenfreude at the destruction of German houses. 
On the contrary, when the Polish government-in-exile called at the end of 
1942 for strikes against small German towns in retaliation for the inhumane 
German occupation policy, this was refused with the comment that only 
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military targets were being attacked. When Harris said that the ‘heart of 
Germany’ (Berlin) should cease to beat, this was not to be interpreted as 
meaning the residential heart of Berlin. Harris was, it was pointed out, an air- 
force officer, and thought about Germany in terms of war, and about Berlin as 
the heart of the German war machine. This needed to be understood. Occa- 
sionally Sinclair or government spokesmen in the House trod very carefully in 
answering the question of exactly what was being targeted; often only half the 
truth or an outright lie was told when refuge could not be sought in equi- 
vocation and ambiguity. Apart, however, from a minority with a keen moral 
sense, the British public did not greatly care if German civilians died in the 
bombing. It was seen as well-deserved punishment, and many even felt, on the 
basis of their cultural and historic prejudices, that the ‘materialistic’ (because 
bent on territorial gains) Germans would crack under bombing sooner than 
the British, who defended more spiritual, that is to say higher, values.!9° 
Which was what, mutatis mutandis, German propaganda was claiming. 

As regards the Polish, and earlier Czech, demands for German villages to be 
bombed because of Lidice and the deportations to concentration camps, these 
had been turned down by the Air Staff on 6 January 1943 on the grounds that, 
by making an equivalence, they would automatically be departing from the 
position that had always been publicly adopted, that the bombing of cities 
was aimed at military targets, and was thus permissible. This was, however, 
‘a moral and legal issue of great importance’, and indeed ‘both now and in the 
maintaining of our position after the war’. This would be weakened ‘if we were 
now for the first time to say that we were quite deliberately targeting our 
bombing raids at the civilian population as such. ... In this way we would tear 
apart the last shreds of the cloak of legality that has so far clothed our bombing 
operations’.!°3 The Air Staff was still maintaining this standpoint at the end of 
the war, when Churchill was already talking about ‘terror’.!°4 One senses here 
the secret guilt that the leaders of the RAF felt about their bombing offensive, 
as a way of acting that at base did not follow the traditional norms at least of 
accepted international law. Whatever else he may be accused of, Harris was 
more honest. In order to avoid his crews getting the feeling they were having 
to do something of which the Air Ministry was ashamed, he called on the 
ministry in October 1943 to say unambiguously that ‘the aim of the bombing 
offensive was to destroy German cities, kill German workers, and make 
civilized life in Germany impossible’. Harris refused to take the hypocritical 
attitude of claiming that the bombing of cities was not necessarily a direct 
attack on civilians.1°> 
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Given this attitude of the Air Ministry, which for all the dissembling was 
in fact identical with that of Harris, it was hard to see why in the fight 
against Germany one should—other than for reasons of military or economic 
expediency—venture into the difficult territory of a precision-bombing war 
that would spare the enemy’s civilian population. So far this had brought only 
isolated successes, usually incurring heavy losses, when out of consideration at 
least for friendly nations there had been attempts at it. The Air Staff did not, 
however, for whatever reason, entirely lose interest in it.1° 

De Havilland’s new light bomber and long-range reconnaissance aircraft, 
the Mosquito, was, because of its high speed (almost unmatched by German 
fighters), operational ceiling, and range, seen by some of the military as ideal 
for the selective attacks they were aiming at; its cheap wooden construction 
meant a saving of materials in short supply, so it could be mass-produced. The 
Air Staff, however, took a sceptical view of the Mosquito and, not really 
knowing what to do with it when it came into frontline service in March 1943, 
at first used it solely for long-range reconnaissance. Soon 2 Bomber Group 
had two squadrons of Mosquitoes, one of which was used against Cologne and 
Essen in late May/early August 1942.!°7 On 19 September 1942 a Mosquito 
even made a first raid on Berlin, without its presence there being noticed. On 
25 September four Mosquitoes, one of which was lost, attacked the Gestapo 
headquarters in Oslo, to lend the Norwegians moral support; most of the 
damage was, however, done to the house on the opposite side of the street. !°8 
While the economic warfare ministry, encouraged by a few precision-raid 
successes, drew up lists of individual targets to be destroyed in daylight 
precision attacks, Bomber Command told the Mosquito squadrons that 
their main task was not the destruction of individual industrial targets, 
but the breaking of enemy morale. In setting targets, more thought was 
given to the built-up areas themselves than to the factories these contained, 
although Mosquitoes had not been designed for area bombing.!°° On 6 
December 93 twin-engined bombers, including ten Mosquitoes, flying low by 
daylight, hit the Philips works in Eindhoven with 60 t of bombs, causing 
severe damage to a factory whose output was important for electronic warfare; 
but at 15 total losses and 53 aircraft damaged, the cost had been high.!!° 

Great hopes for use by day were also placed in the four-engined Lancaster, 
which was introduced in the spring of 1942 and regarded by Harris as 
‘incomparably the best’ of the British bombers.1!1 On the afternoon of 17 April 
1942, I2 Lancasters, hedge-hopping to avoid the German radar, made a 
chimneytop-height attack on the MAN works in Augsburg,!!2 which among 
other things was making diesel engines for U-boats. Only eight reached their 
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target, and five limped home damaged after a flight of more than 2,000 km. 
The other seven succumbed to flak or fighters. This raid, carried out in the 
acceptance of high risk and costing 49 aircrew their lives (a loss that, according 
to Harris, ‘was not excessive in proportion to the importance of the objec- 
tive’),!13 caused only slight damage and did nothing at all to hamper production 
of diesel engines, since these were also made on five other sites.!!4 It showed 
Harris once again that, in 1942, daylight raids without fighter cover were 
impossible without prohibitive casualties.115 The summer of 1942 still saw more 
than 200 daylight flights over Germany, most of them aborted. The British felt 
sure that the Germans would be intimidated by these, and that the air-raid 
warnings would cause a substantial loss of production; they were also already 
assuming that the German will to resist was weakening. Besides these, there 
were still several other large raids, such as that by 33 Lancasters, flying in cloud 
and mostly over water, on U-boat building yards at Danzig on 11 July 1942. 
Since they met hardly any flak or fighters over the whole 2,500 km of the trip, 
only one bomber failed to return. The damage caused in Danzig was minor.!!¢ 

Meanwhile 5 Bomber Group was trying formation flying with four-engined 
Lancasters in daylight, in order to carry out, on 17 October, their biggest 
daylight raid yet, on the great Schneider steel works at Le Creusot in central 
France. Once again, part of the route was flown at only 30m to keep under 
the German radar, and in a wide arc out into the Atlantic; the works were 
bombed shortly after 1800h from 1,200 to 1,800 m with 120 t of HE and got 
of incendiaries, meeting with no interference from a defence that had been 
taken by surprise. Only one aircraft was lost. Despite first impressions, the 
raid was a failure due to inaccurate bomb-aiming; this was put down to night 
bomber crews being used on a daylight attack and using different aiming 
methods.!!7 

A daylight raid on the molybdenum mines at Knaben in Norway on 3 March 
1943, with ten Mosquitoes, was more successful. For the loss of only one 
aircraft, the site was so badly damaged that production was halted for about a 
year and the Wehrmacht economic staff was very fearful for the supply of 
specially hardened steel.118 Particularly successful was a long-range attack 
on the Zeiss works at Jena on 27 May 1943, by only 11 out of 14 Mosquitoes 
that took off. Five of these were, however, lost. It was one of the deepest 
penetrations by this light bomber into Germany. In spite of heavy flak, only 24 
high-explosive bombs of 225 kg each caused a 90 per cent loss of production. 
Seven civilians in the town were killed, a further seven badly and 47 lightly 
injured.!19 Remarkably, there is no mention of this raid in the official British 
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account of the bomber offensive by Webster and Frankland, and Harris in his 
Despatch did not waste a single word on it. He had a deep-rooted aversion to 
precision attacks of this kind against what he termed ‘panacea targets’. It is 
true that, in the opinion of the Ministry of Economic Warfare and secret 
service experts, hitting these ought to inflict paralysing losses on the enemy’s 
war supplies; in his view, however, their effects were invariably made up for in 
some other way, thanks to German inventiveness, and he regarded them as 
superfluous.!2° He did not, therefore, intend to continue using Mosquitoes 
as daylight precision bombers, the role for which they were ideally suited. 
He transferred 2 (light) Bomber Group, whose mode of operation was ‘so 
different’ from the rest of Bomber Command, via the air defence organization 
to 2 Tactical Air Force, of which it formed the nucleus; the two Mosquito 
squadrons of 8 (Pathfinder) Bomber Group he allocated to night attacks, 
although the aircraft had proved itself by day.!2! Naturally, they did equally 
well as OBOE aircraft at night. 

In the twelve months up to their transfer, the Mosquitoes had flown 726 
sorties with 48 (6.6 per cent) losses, while the Lancaster attack on MAN at 
Augsburg alone cost over 48 per cent total losses, and that of the light bombers 
against Eindhoven 16 per cent. Total losses in the Lancaster raids on the Ruhr 
dams were 42 per cent. In making these comparisons, it must be borne in mind 
that the loss of a Mosquito meant that of only two aircrew and two engines, 
while losing a Lancaster or Stirling cost seven men and four engines. Up to 
November 1943 a further 819 Mosquitoes were used for nuisance raids and for 
setting off frequent air-raid warnings, and for diversionary or feint attacks to 
split up the German air defence, as well as for defensive sorties or precision 
raids. They suffered only 13—that is, 1.6 per cent—losses. In the following 
period to the end of March 1944, only ten, or 0.4 per cent, of the 2,034 
Mosquitoes in action were lost.!22 In 1944 some versions of the Mosquito 
could even carry a 1,800-kg bomb all the way to Berlin. 

Undoubtedly the light strategic bomber units, consisting of Mosquitoes 
with their aircrew-saving speed and precision, would, as Bowyer has written, 
have been able to achieve even greater daylight successes and done ‘so much 
more for victory’, had the tactical development they already had at the start 
been taken further, and ‘had 2 Group been equipped entirely with them’. This 
view was shared by the planners in the Ministry of Aircraft Production, one 
of whom, Sir Alec Cairncross, wrote: “The Mosquito might very well have 
surpassed the record of the Lancaster in terms of damage done per hour of 
work in building it’;!23 it was much cheaper to build and delivered its bombs 
on individual targets with greater accuracy, while the Lancaster could bomb 
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only broad areas, which was far from producing such a decisive effect. The 
building of heavy bombers should, he said, have been left to the Americans, 
since their four-engined machines were equipped for the more accurate 
daylight bombing. 

The Air Ministry had, on the contrary, given the building of heavy bombers 
‘overriding priority’, and showed no interest in the light Mosquito bomber. 
Although almost as many Mosquitoes (6,710) were built during the war as 
Lancasters (7,372), most of the early ones were used as fighters.!24 Harris gave 
the following, not very convincing, explanation for neglecting the Mosquito as 
a light bomber in favour of the heavy Lancaster 


The decisive factor was the supply of pilots; the heavy bomber carries about three times 
the load of the medium type [the Mosquito], but both aircraft only need one pilot. It is 
certain that even with the whole resources of the Empire Training Scheme we should 
never have got enough pilots to fly enough medium and light bombers to drop the 
bomb load that was dropped by the heavies. And, of course, the problem of con- 
centrating the bomb load, if it had been carried by many light bombers instead of by a 
comparatively few heavies, would have been insoluble. }!2> 


This argument gives the impression of reasoning in economic terms, and 
ignores the fact that the far more accurate Mosquitoes needed far fewer bombs 
than the heavy Lancaster to destroy a target, so that the number of pilots needed 
cannot logically be set against the absolute tonnage of bombs. The thought that 
more accurate bomb-aiming would mean fewer civilian casualties did not even 
cross Harris’s mind. The supremacy of the bomber doctrine, with its area 
attacks on industrialized centres of population, once again becomes clear. 
Finally, the fearlessly pressed-home but on the whole misplanned and fairly 
ineffectual night attack on the Ruhr dams on 16/17 May 1943 also provided 
proof of the rightness of the theory of area bombing, and the unprofitability of 
precision raids; though in the media, still well after the war, it was being 
described in almost mythical terms as a decisive act of heroism. Perhaps it was 
precisely because it showed the greater efficacy of large-scale attacks on area 
targets that this ‘Operation CHASTISE’, as it was codenamed, was given 
incomparably so much more space in the official history of the bomber 
offensive than the Mosquito day raids. Harris saw this attack from the outset as 
an unnecessary diversion of the bombers from their true role of area bombing. 
He did not at first believe that the ‘Upkeep’ bouncing bomb—designed 
specially for the Lancaster raids on the dams by the influential designer 
Barnes N. Wallis,who later built the “Tallboy’ (5,448 kg) and ‘Grand Slam’ 
(10,896 kg) bombs—would work as it was supposed to. He felt it far more 
likely that an attack like this would be, as all previous long-range targeted 
attacks by heavies had proved, a costly failure.!2© But time was pressing. The 
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attack on the dams needed a full moon, and it furthermore had to take place 
when the water-level in the dams was at its highest, that is, in the late spring 
and at the latest by mid-May 1943. Originally, an attack on the battleship 
Tirpitzg—at anchor in Norway, and a threat to the Allied Arctic shipping 
routes—was to take place at the same time. Wallis had designed a similar 
bomb for the purpose, though smaller and hence to be carried by Mosquitoes. 
With this parallel blow, it was hoped to keep the nature of the bombs secret, 
for subsequent and different use. Problems with the smaller bomb, however, 
led to the plan being shelved. In order to keep down the numbers of heavy 
bombers for special tasks (which were anyway looked on as an unwelcome 
diversion), and since tactically only 20 or so could be used for a raid on the 
dams—with the German defences now alerted, a second attack could not hope 
to succeed—only a few Lancasters were converted to carry an Upkeep bomb. 
Taken together with the wrong choice of dams, this already limited the success 
of the undertaking. This statement calls for an explanation. The point of the 
attack on the dams was with one blow to interrupt for a long time the supply of 
water to the industries of the Ruhr (in particular the steel works, which were 
reckoned to need 100t of water for every tonne of steel). To achieve this, first 
the MG6hne and then the Eder dam were to be attacked, and finally—if there 
were any bombs left—the Sorpe dam. But the Ruhr’s main water supply came 
from the Rhine to the west, and from the dam at Haltern in the north, beside 
the Sorpe basin. The last-named dam was also seen by the Ministry for 
Economic Warfare as the most important of the three planned targets. Wallis’s 
bomb, designed for masonry dams like the first two, was poorly suited to the 
Sorpe, which was built of soil with a concrete core. The Air Staff knew already 
in April 1943 that the Eder dam contributed nothing to the Ruhr industry’s 
water supply, and the Mohne very little. Wallis’s information dated from 
before the war, and was no longer entirely accurate. Probably it was the dif- 
fering modes of construction of the three dams that led to the first two, which 
matched the characteristics of the bouncing bomb, being preferred. 

During the evening hours of 16 May 1943 and shortly after midnight three 
waves of 5 Bomber Group’s elite 617 Squadron, which had been formed on 
21 March that year, took off with a total of 19 Lancasters on their difficult 
low-level flight to the dams. They had been practising for several weeks. Their 
barrel-shaped bombs, each weighing 4.5 t, nearly 1.70m long and 1.25m in 
diameter, were given a backward spin and had to be dropped from exactly 
18 m above the surface of the water at a prescribed speed. They then skipped 
over any obstacles such as torpedo nets, sank down close to the dam wall, and 
produced an earthquake-like explosion deep down. The release height was 
determined by two spotlight beams, angled to meet exactly at the water surface 
at the correct height. The whole undertaking was led by Wing-Commander 
Guy P. Gibson, who controlled operations over the target by VHF R/T while 
also in direct W/T contact with 5 Bomber Group headquarters. This was 
the first use of the master bomber, or ‘master of ceremonies’, and as such 
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represented in radio technique as well a great stride towards precision 
bombing. Despite the fire from a small number of light AA guns, the Mohne 
dam was split in the middle; the Eder dam, with no flak protection, was also 
breached; the Sorpe dam remained intact. 

Though it was outwardly celebrated as one of the most important events in 
the war, and a whole series of the participants were highly decorated for it, the 
effects on German war industry was slight, apart from a 9 per-cent drop in 
coke production for two months. The damage caused by the inundation to 
houses, railways, roads, bridges, and minor water and electricity works in the 
M6hne-Ruhr valley was overcome within a few weeks or months. Some 1,300 
people died, more than half of them Russian slave workers. The waters from 
the Eder dam poured towards Kassel, where they caused some flooding but 
mostly only temporary agricultural damage. The ruined dams were, by bor- 
rowing some 20,000 workers from the Atlantic Wall project, restored before 
the autumn rains began—the Mohne on 24 September 1943, and the Eder by 
30 September. German dams were immediately given better protection 
against low-flying aircraft by heavier flak, balloon barrages, timber obstruc- 
tions, and electrically detonated floating mines. From 9 January 1944, and for 
the rest of the war, the defence of German dams as a whole tied down around 
32 medium and light flak batteries and four-and-a-half balloon batteries. For 
Bomber Command a second low-level attack of the kind was inadvisable. The 
raid on the dams, though quite remarkable for being flown throughout at 
heights of 20m over the sea and around 300m overland to stay below the 
German radar, cost the British eight out of the 19 Lancasters, and 56 out of 133 
of their most highly trained aircrew. But for the first time, using the master 
bomber technique, it achieved an almost instantaneous radio guidance over a 
great distance, and an extraordinary degree of accuracy in precision bombing 
by moonlight. !27 

Despite his dislike for elite units and panacea targets, Harris surprisingly 
kept 617 Squadron in being, to use it for similar tasks in the future. Possibly 
he was wanting to keep the deputy chief of Air Staff, AM Sir Norman 
H. Bottomley, and his director of bomber operations, Air Cdre. Sydney 
O. Bufton, happy—both of them were urging precision raids.!28 The squadron 
was never, however, part of his main bomber force. On 15/16 September 1943, 
when eight Lancasters tried to breach the walls of the Dortmund—Ems canal, 
this demonstrated once again that, as Harris had expounded back on 18 
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February of that year, low-level attacks by heavy bombers were doomed to 
failure. Despite hits from 40m with two delayed-action bombs weighing 
nearly 5 t apiece, the canal walls held. Only three out of the eight aircraft made 
their way home. All six of the Mosquitoes sent to provide fighter cover and 
draw off the light flak in the target area, however, returned safely. The raids by 
617 Squadron on the Anthéor viaduct in southern France on 16/17 September 
and 11/12 November 1943 brought no success, though only one aircraft was 
lost. Flying too low meant almost certain heavy losses from the light flak; flying 
too high meant difficulty finding the target, or missing it altogether. The threat 
posed by the V-weapon launch sites being built in northern France, however, 
forced a continuation of such precision attacks, using Wallis’s newly developed 
5.5 t ‘earthquake’ bombs, since area bombing would not find these small 
targets. To avoid losses and achieve maximum accuracy, OBOE Mosquitoes of 
the Pathfinder group acting as target-markers supported nine Lancasters 
undertaking a high-level attack on a launch site near Abbeville on the night of 
16 December 1943. They did not, however, succeed in damaging it, because 
the ground target indicators had not been placed accurately enough. A further 
raid on the same target and two on similar targets in the closing days of 
December were likewise unsuccessful. Better results were achieved in a pre- 
cision raid by 12 Lancasters of 617 Squadron on the night of 8 February 1944 
on the Gndme—RhOne aero-engine works at Limoges, because in that instance 
the TIs dropped from a low level, by the squadron commander Leonard 
G. Cheshire himself, found their mark very precisely, as did the bomb-load 
that followed. A fresh precision attack by the squadron on the Anthéor viaduct 
on the night of 13 February 1944 was again a failure. All these raids had, 
however, shown that the Lancasters, as a high-level attack force, needed their 
own low-level visual target-marking facility; and best-suited to provide this 
was the Mosquito. Thus, sound though the Pathfinder principle might be, 
the Pathfinder forces themselves—who not infrequently marked the wrong 
targets—proved not always to be reliable compared to the heavy bombers 
having their own low-level marking. }2° 

The rightness of this conclusion had already been shown by the night 
attacks, in good visibility, carried out on Schneider-Creusot, the Zeppelin 
works at Friedrichshafen, and the Peugeot factory at Montbéliard. On the 
night of 20 July 1943 the Schneider armaments works at Le Creusot were 
attacked by 290 heavy bombers. As the Pathfinders had dropped only flares, 
and the bombers had to pick out their targets themselves in the light from these 
and could not aim their bombs at ground TIs, only about one-fifth of the plant 
was hit. As a result, residential areas suffered severe damage. The Zeppelin 
works at Friedrichshafen,!3° which made the Germany air-defence system’s 
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Wurzburg radar and was also planned to produce the V-2 rocket, was attacked 
the following night by 60 Lancasters directed by a ‘master bomber’. As well 
as the tactic of using parachute flares dropped using H,S navigation, a new 
procedure was also tested here: the attack was made after passing a marker 
point outside the target area (and hence clearly visible, as it would not be 
shrouded by smoke), on the basis of a predetermined overshoot distance. 
Although heavy flak forced the bombers to fly very high, and bomb-aiming on 
flares was not all that precise, the new method proved to be remarkably 
accurate. The Zeppelin works was destroyed, and the plans to build V-2s 
there had to be abandoned; facilities producing diesel and aero-engines also 
suffered. All the aircraft continued on their first ‘shuttle flight’ to North Africa, 
while the German fighters waited for them to return to base by passing over 
France. Civilian deaths in Friedrichshafen totalled 44. Not a single bomber 
was lost.!3! Prof. Jones, who had proposed this attack on German radar 
production,132 later wrote: 


Had we realized the improvement in our bombing technique we might have abandoned 
area bombing earlier, or at least have put more effort into precision attacks at night. ... 
Here [= the Zeppelin works] we used the Master Bomber technique, and when it 
was combined with OBOE pathfinding, precision attacks became distinctly feasible. 
Even without OBOE at Friedrichshafen, the random bombing error was no more than 
400 yards. 


Jones was perhaps being somewhat over-optimistic. The air raid on the 
rocket-testing station at Peenemiinde showed afresh the difficulties of carrying 
out at night a mass precision attack of the kind needed to take out specific 
targets on this site. Three widely separated targets had to be hit: the scientists in 
their living-quarters, two factory workshops building the V-2, and the devel- 
opment works. The planners waited for a moonlit night, so that the bombing 
could be done from low altitude. For the first time, the master-bomber tech- 
nique was to be used to direct a mass raid, with some 600 heavy bombers. The 
attack, codenamed ‘Hydra’, was on instructions from a war cabinet meeting on 
29 June to take place on the night of 17/18 August 1943. For several nights 
before Mosquitoes had been sent past Peenemtinde and on to Berlin, so that on 
the night of the raid the eight Mosquitoes flying to Peenemtinde would, at least 
in the early phase of the raid, draw off the German night fighters from the 
bomber streams approaching over the North Sea, Denmark, and the Baltic. The 
early TIs did not at first fall where they should, so that most of the 1,535t of 
bombs fell on the forced labourers’ camp at Trassenheide and on the residential 
quarters, killing 732 persons, including 600 of the workers. The not very 
extensive damage to the other installations held up V-2 production for perhaps 
two months. An attack at an earlier stage in the development of the rockets 
would undoubtedly have had a greater effect. Despite the use of a new type of 
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ground marker (‘red spot fire’) and ideal weather conditions, together with weak 
and tardy air defences, the targets were not hit accurately. The Germans left the 
debris where it was, to hide from enemy air reconnaissance the fact that some 
facilities were still working. As it was feared that the British would soon be back, 
activity, mostly on development and production of the V-2, was moved else- 
where. The British, however, regarded their mission against Peenemiinde as 
completed. Compared to those in the previous weeks, their losses has been 
substantial—4o of the aircraft (6.7 per cent) had been lost, and a further 32 
damaged; most of these were due to the German night fighters that arrived late 
on the scene, and made the first use of ‘Schrage Musik’, two 20-mm cannons 
pointing diagonally upwards and fired from the blind spot beneath a bomber.133 

Although bomb-aiming accuracy in the raids on Friedrichshafen and 
Peenemtinde still left much to be desired, and because of the good weather 
and of the targets lying on the water’s edge and thus being easy to identify the 
attacks were not ‘normal’ ones, they might have been further encouragement 
along the path to precision bombing, particularly since the requirements for 
this—OBOE and H,S, VHF communication, new TIs, the master-bomber 
method, marker points outside the target area, and so on—were all in place. 
Moreover it was known from intelligence reports that while the German 
population feared the night raids on towns, what Hitler and the military were 
afraid of were daylight precision attacks on industrial targets.!34 But Harris 
showed little inclination to build on the new opportunities, especially since the 
renewed attack on the Peugeot works at Montbéliard on the night of 16 July 
was a major failure. Though only three aircraft were lost, the factory was as 
good as untouched and the civilian population badly affected, after the 
Pathfinder’s markers went down nearly 650m off-target. The successes 
achieved in night-time precision attacks by heavy bombers were still not clear 
enough for him.!3> Being of an empirical turn of mind, he preferred to put his 
trust more in experience than in theoretical possibilities. 


(d) The Battle of Hamburg 


Although successful night-time precision raids with an acceptable level of 
losses were, up to the middle of 1943, still the exception, and adopting this 
method was still not on the cards for the mass of heavy bombers, the short time 
left before the invasion nonetheless prompted increased efforts to bomb the 
way clear to Berlin. The bombers had to be better protected against the 
growing German night-fighter force. But it was not the fast Mosquitoes, but 
the ageing Beaufighter that was used as fighter cover and, in addition to its 
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own AI radar, equipped with the 1oo-km range SERRATE homing radar for 
detecting German night fighters fitted with the LICHTENSTEIN AI radar. 
Although they located around 1,180 night fighters within a ten-week period, 
only 20 air combats resulted, because the Beaufighter was too slow. At the 
same time, therefore, further radar methods had to be developed to track 
German night fighters and jam their radio traffic.13° For the moment at all 
events the British bomber losses were rising, making introduction of the 
WINDOW method (which had been known since April 1942) ever more 
urgent.!37 Given the fact that during the Battle of the Ruhr around 36 per cent 
of the British bombers shot down had fallen prey to German night fighters 
equipped with radar, the chief of Air Staff, Portal, felt that if WINDOW had 
already been in use at the time 230 British bombers would still be flying. Up to 
the spring of 1943 not enough of the metal foil strips were, however, being 
produced, and what were available were not of the right, roughly 25-cm 
length. There were also still no projectors for discharging the bundles of foil; in 
the end, the aircrew were having to toss bundles of 2,200 strips out of the 
aircraft by hand, for a whole hour before and after the attack—in the cold at 
high altitude, a far from pleasant task. After a great many objections had been 
raised to the premature use of these jamming strips, the relatively feeble 
response of the German bomber force to the invasion of Sicily brought the 
realization that it was by now too weak to mount large-scale raids. In mid-July 
Bomber Command was authorized to start using WINDOW from the 23rd of 
that month; the night of 24/5 July 1943 saw the first use of the metal strips at 
the start of Operation GOMORRAH against Hamburg. 138 

Hamburg, lying on the mouth of the River Elbe, was easy to find on a radar 
screen, and Harris intended an undoubtedly successful large-scale raid on it 
also to raise the spirits of his aircrews again, who had started to discuss among 
themselves the point of the costly attacks on the Ruhr. He wanted the pre- 
dictable success to give his continued attacks on cities renewed legitimacy. He 
still believed in victory won by air power alone. On 27 May 1943, in operation 
order No. 173,139 he told the commanders of his five bomber groups of the 
great importance of Hamburg, as Germany’s second largest city, with a 
population of 1.5 million. Its ‘total destruction’ would bring enormous damage 
to the German industrial war machine and to German morale, and make an 
important contribution to shortening and winning the war. To achieve this, he 
estimated that several raids and at least 10,000 t of bombs would be needed. 1!4° 
For this, Bomber Command still needed to be sufficiently strengthened. Its 
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actual strength rose between 1 March and 5 July 1943 from 1,029 to 1,293 
bombers; the number of the obsolete twin-engined Wellingtons dropped from 
243 to 144, while that of the four-engined bombers rose from 729 to 1,088, or 
84 per cent of the whole bomber force (478 Lancasters, 380 Halifaxes, and 
220 of the less well-proven Stirlings). The number of Mosquitoes increased 
only slightly, to 71.141 Every week Bomber Command was now receiving 
1,000 fresh aircrew. The crews were becoming a multinational force, and this 
evidently caused a few headaches—on the one hand, because it highlighted 
the dearth of personnel in Britain itself, and on the other, because a ‘domin- 
ionization and alienation’ was being felt within the Royal Air Force.!42 Around 
37 per cent of pilots came from the Commonwealth and friendly countries, 
more than half from Canada and a good third from Australia and New 
Zealand, followed by Rhodesians, South Africans, Indians, West Indians, 
Norwegians, and French, as well as two squadrons of Poles.!43 

The attack on Hamburg was preceded by interesting political discussions, 
as can be seen from an exchange of correspondence between Prof. Henry 
T. Tizard, scientific advisor to the Ministry for Aircraft Production, Churchill, 
and Portal. On 22 July Tizard wrote to the prime minister telling him that the 
importance of Hamburg lay more in trade than in production (other than 
the building of ships and U-boats). Its harbour could be useful to Britain after 
the war. It would be better, he said, not to destroy Hamburg, because occu- 
pied Germany could be administered better from there than from Berlin 
(which would serve only to increase Russian animosity towards the West). 
Furthermore, the Hamburgers held anti-Prussian, anti-Russian, and anti-Nazi 
views; if one were to destroy Hamburg rather than Berlin, this would, when 
the war was over, make it more difficult to eliminate the Prussian hegemony. 
Portal, answering on Churchill’s behalf and via the air minister, stressed on the 
contrary that Hamburg was the fourth most important town in Germany after 
Berlin, Duisburg, and Bochum-Gelsenkirchen, and that under bombing the 
anti-Prussian and anti-Soviet feelings might perhaps be raised even quicker. 
Why should a trading centre not be bombed, too? And the control of Germany 
after the war would anyway be ensured only by weak though mobile land 
forces but primarily by air power; and for that there was no need of big cities. 
The Air Staff saw Hamburg as an important industrial city, the destruction of 
which would hasten a victorious end to the war.!44 Indeed, 408 out of a total 
1,131 U-boats had been built on Hamburg slipways, and in the production 
statistics of the Reichsgruppe Industrie the city took second place after Berlin, 
with a 3.36 per-cent share.!45 The belief that Germany could be kept in check 
from the air after the war, with minimal support from a small expeditionary 
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ground force, is reminiscent of the ‘air’ or ‘imperial’ policing of colonial 
peoples in the inter-war years. !4¢ 

On the evening of 24 July 1943, 791 bombers took off from 42 airfields in 
England on Operation GOMORRAH against Hamburg.!47 They were carrying 
14,451 t of HE bombs and 1I,020t of 30-lb and 4-lb incendiaries. At the front 
of the 75-mile-long bomber stream were 58 Pathfinders, who marked the 
approach route and the target; these were equipped with H,S. For technical 
reasons 45 of the bombers turned round before reaching Denmark, and 
dropped 129t of bombs in the North Sea. It was here, too, that the dropping of 
WINDOW began. At 25 miles north of Hamburg the bombers swung onto a 
north-south course. The plan was that from oo058h the first 20 Pathfinders 
would illuminate the target area with yellow parachute flares using the 
Newhaven procedure, and a further eight would then drop 40 red ground TIs 
two minutes later; after that, Pathfinders scattered among the main mass of 
bombers would refresh the target marking during the 50-minute bombing 
phase, with 200 green TIs. The target was not to be the industrial suburbs to 
the south and west of the city, but the city centre just to the south of the 
Jungfernstieg. This point had been chosen because it was easy to find, lying 
between the waters of the Binnenalster and the Elbe, and it was expected that 
the usual creep-back of the carpet of bombs during a raid would also bring in 
the residential area to the north-east. The German fighter and flak defences 
were almost totally ineffective, as they had been ‘blinded’, taken by surprise by 
the first use of the strips of metal foil that produced a diffuse, cloudy image on 
the radar screens and prevented accurate location of the raiders. Despite the 
good visibility the marker bombs were badly scattered. Of the 728 bombers 
that finally reached the target area, only 306 dropped their bombs within 
3 miles of the aiming-point; 10,289 civilians were killed.148 The 278 heavy 
anti-aircraft guns, which were forced to put up a random barrage backed up by 
26 light flak batteries and 24 searchlight batteries, fired more than 50,000 
shells that brought down only three aircraft. Overall, only 12 bombers (1.5 per 
cent) were lost during the operation, the smallest proportion ever to date. 

The thick pall of smoke over Hamburg made Harris divert the next raid 
planned for the following night to Essen, and to put off for several hours the 
American daylight raid scheduled for the following day. As agreed, 100 out of 
123 heavy bombers of the US 8th Air Force attacked the Blohm und Vof 
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U-boat yard and Kléckner aero-engine works in Hamburg in the afternoon of 
25 July; the flak and smoke clouds, however, prevented accurate bombing, 
and resulted in damage in the harbour and other industrial quarters. Fifteen 
B-17 Flying Fortresses were shot down, and 71 damaged. The Americans 
repeated their attack a day later, with 54 heavy bombers and two total losses, 
but instead of the previous day’s targets hit the Howaldt shipyard and a large 
power station, killing 156 civilians. During the intervening nights of 25 and 
26 July the city was kept in a state of alert with nuisance raids by groups of 
six Mosquitoes. !49 

The heaviest blow against Hamburg came on the night of 27/8 July, by 729 
British bombers attacking from east to west. They dropped 2,326t of bombs, 
suffering only 17 aircraft lost (2.2 per cent). Over half the bomb-load consisted 
of incendiaries. The tactics echoed those of 24/5 July. Aerial mines weighing 
1,800 kg, dubbed ‘blockbusters’, tore off roofs and blew in windows, and so 
provided an adequate updraught for the fires started by light stick incendiaries 
and by the heavier phosphorus incendiaries which pierced through several 
floors. After barely half-an-hour a fire storm of hurricane force, of a kind never 
before seen in air warfare, was raging through the closely packed and densely 
populated residential areas. It covered an area of some 12 square kilometres. 
The fire storm was further assisted by the 32°C temperature that day, and by 
the exceptionally dry air. The fires of the nights of 25 and 28 July combined 
with the unusually high atmospheric pressure to create an ‘air chimney’ that 
caused a powerful up-current over Hamburg. People burned to death in the 
hurricane of heat, or were suffocated in their air-raid shelters from a lack of 
oxygen or from carbon dioxide. The end of the raid brought a horrific sight. 
Streets were strewn, and air-raid shelters crammed, with thousands of corpses 
in various stages of incineration, down to small heaps of ashes, and in a variety 
of postures from still and peaceful to twisted in their death-throes, naked 
and charred or clothed and stifled. That one night claimed more than 18,000 
lives. 15° 

Bomber Command left the night of 28/9 July to dissipate the clouds of 
smoke hanging over the city. Then, on the night of 29/30 July, it made the third 
strike of Operation GOMORRAH, attacking the eastern side of Hamburg; 699 
out of the 786 bombers that took off dropped over 2,300 t of bombs, more than 
half of them incendiaries, killing almost 10,000 people.!>! The final large-scale 
raid on Hamburg as part of GOMORRAH took place on the night of 3 August, 
but this time heavy thunderstorms broke up the attack, with the result that 
only 51 of the 740 bombers that took off were able to drop their bomb-loads 
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within the 3-mile zone round the aiming-point. On that night 30 bombers were 
shot down, a higher figure than in the other mass raids. !52 

The city administration and Party leadership of Hamburg were in a state of 
shock after the first of the three mass raids. Even political prisoners were 
released from custody. Hamburg had, said the Gauleiter Karl Kaufmann, been 
90 per cent destroyed, and the senior SS and police leader, Georg Henning Graf 
von Bassewitz-Behr, compared the city’s fate to the destruction of Pompeii. 
While after the first attack in the series people were prohibited from leaving the 
city, it was now to be evacuated of all those not working. By 4 August more than 
800,000 had left the area. Albert Speer told the 29 July meeting of his Central 
Planning that if the air raids continued on the present scale, then within three 
months they would be relieved of a number of questions they were at present 
discussing, and they might in that case just as well hold the final meeting of 
Central Planning.!53 Generalluftzeugmeister Erhard Milch lost, for a moment, 
the unyielding optimism he usually displayed: on 2 August, at a gathering of the 
minister, secretaries of state, and Gauleiters summoned to Goebbels’ office for 
the latter, on Hitler’s orders, ‘to inject some cement into them’, he burst out: 
‘We have lost the war! Finally lost the war!’. And a day later, after the fourth 
British night raid on Hamburg, he told his officers in the Reich air ministry that 
the situation was much blacker than Speer painted it. If they got just five or six 
more attacks like those on Hamburg, the German people would lay down their 
tools, however great their willpower.154 

Seen from the Allied side, the figures added up as follows: during the four 
major raids the British lost 552 aircrew and 97 bombers, 87 of which were 
shot down over Germany, including 59 by night fighters and 11 by flak. The 
remainder were lost through other causes; 174 aircraft were damaged. Of 
the 3,095 aircraft employed, 2,285 bombers dropped 8,344t of bombs on 
Hamburg, half of them incendiaries. Aircraft losses rose from 1.5 per cent 
during the first raid to 4 per cent during the fourth, indicating that the German 
air defences were beginning to get over the shock caused by WINDOW. From 27 
July on, the German night-fighter control had in fact switched to broadcasting 
a ‘running commentary’, which gave their pilots in broad terms the position 
and course of the bomber stream.!5> At 2.8 per cent overall, the total bomber 
losses remained far below the 4.7 per cent suffered during the Battle of the 
Ruhr. Comparing Bomber Command’s total losses over Essen in spring 1943 
with those at Hamburg, the former were at 19.9 per cent and the latter only 8.6 
per cent; evidently the use of WINDOW had saved a great many bombers from 
being shot down or damaged. !>° 
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On the German side, the outcome was far worse. Of the 58,476 buildings 
affected in Hamburg, 35,719 were totally destroyed, 4,695 severely damaged, 
and 18,062 slightly damaged. A total of 242,202, or 43.8 per cent, of 
all dwellings were destroyed or made uninhabitable; there were 900,000 
homeless. To this day the number of dead is still uncertain, and varies with 
different authors between 30,000 and 50,000. According to the figures of the 
Reich statistics office on 9 March 1945 there were 41,450 killed between 24 
July and 3 August 1943.!57 Subsequently a figure of 42,600 was taken as a 
basis. In all, the casualties in Hamburg over this period were equivalent to 
around 80 per cent of the number of British civilians killed by the German air 
offensive on England from August 1940 to May 1941. The British authorities, 
who otherwise tended rather to exaggeration, underestimated the total deaths 
to a remarkable degree; they put them at 12,000 to 15,000, and protested at 
allegedly exaggerated figures in the Swiss and Swedish press. They learned 
that the morale of the civilian population had not been broken from, among 
other sources, decoding a radio message from the Japanese ambassador in 
Berlin, who had spoken to Field Marshal Milch.!58 Gas, electricity, and water 
supplies were largely or totally interrupted for a time. Traffic came to a halt 
for several days. Of 524 large concerns, 183 were totally destroyed, as were 
4,118 out of 9,068 smaller businesses. Right through to the end of the war the 
city’s economic life was unable to recover fully from the blow, and remained 
15-20 per cent below its pre-war level. This applied, however, mainly to the 
services sector, since this was concentrated in the city centre which had been 
the target area. The armaments factories lying on the edges of Hamburg, 
reinstated as a priority, were already by the middle of August reporting a 50 
per-cent capability, and were fully operational by the end of the year; the 
American bombers, too, had not affected them that badly, as visibility had 
been hampered by the smoke from the British raids. The loss of U-boat 
production was estimated by the British at 26 or 27 vessels. This was due not 
so much to destruction in the shipyards as to the indirect effects of the 
devastation in the city. At all events, the start on building the new electric 
U-boats was delayed. The loss of ships in the Hamburg docks amounted to 
some 180,000 GRT. The docks themselves had already resumed operations 
by the middle of August. The greatest handicap for getting production going 
again was the lack of manpower; many workers had left the city, and at first 
returned only gradually. The total economic damage was put at around 1.8 
months of production. One has to question whether the 8,344t of bombs 
dropped on Hamburg over a few days would not have caused a more serious 
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interruption to war production if they had fallen on the industrial area to the 
south of the city centre.159 

After this terrible prelude of the Battle of Hamburg, the British night raids 
varied between western Germany and Berlin, the final target of the air 
offensive. But until the next mass raid in the series, on Peenemtinde, the 
targets mainly attacked were in France, where V-weapon sites were suspected, 
and in Italy, where the invasion of the continent was to be prepared and it was 
hoped to induce the new government quickly to come to terms. Out of the 
2,783 aircraft used in the these operations, only 29 were lost and 70 damaged, 
mostly by flak.1°° Heavy raids on Essen on 25/6 July and Remscheid on 303/1 
July showed once again the effectiveness of the OBOE system. Well over half the 
crews scored hits within 3 miles around their aiming-point, the Krupp works 
was again more than §0 per-cent destroyed, and great damage and fires that 
burned for days were caused in Essen. Even more devastation was done in 
Remscheid, though not even half the number of bombers used at Essen was 
involved.!©! Bomber Command now set about improving the effectiveness 
of its bombing methods beyond OBOE range, where over the preceding months 
the use of H2S had not been all that successful. For the time being the con- 
centration on individual targets was no longer as intense as at Hamburg, so 
that—as the example of Peenemtinde showed—similar effects did not occur. 
The attack on Leverkusen on 22/3 August was also a complete failure. Blind 
marking with H,S during the ensuing large-scale area raids on cities along the 
‘road to Berlin’ was nonetheless good enough to allow quite accurate 
visual marking. Mannheim-Ludwigshafen suffered badly during the night of 
5 September, since the majority of the 512 attacking bombers found their mark 
within the 5-km radius of the aiming-point and numerous fires were started in 
both cities. Frankfurt am Main experienced its first heavy raid on the night of 
4 October, although only 40 per cent of the bombs fell in the usual target area. 
The casualties included 90 children killed in an air-raid shelter. On 8/9 
October bombers using the Newhaven method devastated the centre of 
Hanover; some 1,200 people were killed and well over 3,000 injured. The 
Continental rubber factory and Hanomag works were also damaged.!62 
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The heaviest raid in this series was on Kassel on 22/3 October.!°? While 
nearly all the strings of flares overshot their target, the last two were sufficient 
to allow extremely accurate ground marking with around 80 red spot fires 
which went down within a radius of only 800 metres of the aiming-point, the 
town centre. Most of the 444 attacking bombers dropped their loads here and 
in the surrounding area. The result was the worst disaster for any German city 
since Hamburg and until almost the end of the war. Almost 6,000 people were 
killed—z2.65 per cent of the 226,000 inhabitants, proportionally 0.2 per cent 
more than in the four raids on Hamburg. About 3,600 were injured, and more 
than 8,000 suffered damage to their eyes from the smoke and heat. Around 
62 per cent of the population—123,800 persons—were made homeless. The 
historic town centre was wiped out. More than 9,400 out of 16,000 houses 
were destroyed or severely damaged, as were most of the cultural buildings 
and monuments. Of 55,000 dwellings, 35,000 were no longer habitable. With a 
‘social index’ (reflecting the degree of destruction) of 164.1, Kassel was far 
ahead of Hamburg with ‘only’ 115.4; Bomber Command could cross it off its 
list of targets. Although this had been a pure area bombardment aimed at the 
town centre, the arms factories in the suburbs were also hit. They included 
the Henschel works, the biggest locomotive builder in Europe and during the 
war the major manufacturer of tanks and artillery, and the Fieseler aircraft 
works, which made the Me 109 fighter, the Fi 156 ‘Storch’ army co-operation/ 
reconnaissance aircraft, and the Fi 103 ‘Kirschkern’ (i.e. the V-1 flying bomb, 
known in England as the ‘doodlebug’ or ‘buzz-bomb’). As early as 1940 
Bomber Command had looked on Kassel as one of the five most important 
targets in the German aircraft industry. Industry here was affected not so 
much by direct hits as indirectly through the destruction of transport links and 
the water, electricity, and gas supplies, as well as the absence of a great many 
staff from their workplaces; in December 1943 some I5 per cent of the 
workforce was still missing. The shortfall in production, taken over the whole 
year, was 12.8 per cent for the Tiger I tank and 13.4 per cent for anti-tank guns. 
Output of 88-mm anti-aircraft guns fell by more than half, and took four 
months to recover. Damage to the Henschel works also affected V-1 pro- 
duction, and further losses resulted from the dispersal of production. Overall, 
however, the damage to industry was not as dramatic as the loss of life. Here, 
too, the Nazi regime did everything possible, just as it had in Hamburg, to 
keep the catastrophic results of the big raids a secret from the public, and 
propaganda played them down so that people should not be alarmed. Had the 
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German population been made generally aware of what had happened in the 
latest raids—something unthinkable to the point of absurdity in a totalitarian 
society—they might perhaps have been spared greater losses. Matters were 
made worse in Kassel by the fact that the authorities had stayed with the old 
air-raid protection measures, and these were no longer sufficient to cope with 
the dimensions of the mass raids now taking place. Kassel, as an important 
arms-industry centre, had priority in the provision of air-raid shelters, and the 
old town had been given, block-by-block, tunnels and openings through 
dividing walls. It was, however, possible only to reach all the exits from within 
one residential block, but not in similar fashion to gain entrance to another 
block if one’s own was on fire. As Hamburg had shown, whole districts of 
towns were now being engulfed in flames. The fire services were no longer 
adequately equipped, and the numbers of male local ARP wardens had been 
reduced by the setting up of home-defence flak batteries and reinforcement of 
factory air-raid defence teams. The earlier and largely unsuccessful big raid by 
the RAF on 3/4 October, which had hit only villages and open fields and the 
Fieseler No. 1 works on the northern outskirts of the town, had moreover bred 
a certain carefree attitude among its inhabitants. On top of that, the ARP 
authorities made a fatal mistake: they did not realize that the delayed-action 
bombs exploding here and there had nothing directly to do with the air raid 
itself, and were meant only to interfere with the firefighting later on. So the 
all-clear was not sounded until the bomber stream was already a couple of 
hundred miles away, by which time the fires started in the historic old town 
by the numerous incendiaries had taken a firm hold and developed into a 
Hamburg-style fire storm. The inhabitants, still sitting in their cellars, were 
trapped in their blocks by the lack of interconnecting passages, and died amid 
the smoke and flames. Had the all-clear been given promptly, they would have 
been able to leave their shelters in time.!®4 

The raid on Kassel cost Bomber Command more dearly than the previous 
one in the summer of 1943. The German early-warning system had recognized 
the impending raid in good time; 43 of the bombers (7.6 per cent) did not 
return to base. 

Because of poor visibility and markers badly placed with H2S, a number of 
raids such as those on Munich on 6 September, Hanover on 27 September and 
18 October, and Leipzig on 20 October were just as much of a failure as that on 
Kassel on 3 October mentioned earlier. During the three attacks on Berlin on 
the nights of 23 and 31 August and 3 September, only 27 out of a total of 1,719 
bombers hit inside the 5-km zone around the aiming-point. The bomb-carpet 
crept back up to 50 km in the approach direction. A city as large as this with no 
clear features produced a very unclear echo on the navigators’ radar screens. 
Of the bombers dispatched to Berlin, 7.2 per cent did not return, and 6.8 per 
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TABLE I.1.5. British and American air raids on Kassel 


Date Dispatched/ Bombload A/c 
attacking (t) lost 
aircraft 

Night raid Bomber Command 28 Aug. 1942 306 256 563.0 33 
Day raid 8th US Air Force 28 July 1943 182 58 109.0 7 
Day raid 8th US Air Force 30 July 1943 186 134 307.5 12 
Night raid Bomber Command 03 Oct. 1943 540 501 1,554.0 24 
Night raid Bomber Command 22 Oct. 1943 528 444 1,824.0 42 
Day raid 8th US Air Force 19 Apr. 1944 277 266 614.6 5 
Day raid 8th US Air Force 08 Sep. 1944 n/a. 166 380.8 I 
Day raid 8th US Air Force 22 Sep. 1944 661 618 1,671.1 3 
Day raid 8th US Air Force 27 Sep. 1944 315 248 707.5 26 
Day raid 8th US Air Force 28 Sep. 1944 262 243 700.8 I 
Day raid 8th US Air Force 02 Oct. 1944 763 656 1,561.8 2 
Day raid 8th US Air Force 07 Oct. 1944 270 210 468.5 — 
Day raid 8th US Air Force 18 Oct 1944 337 300 819.6 2 
Day raid 8th US Air Force 04 Dec. 1944 239 217 613.8 — 
Day raid 8th US Air Force 15 Dec. 1944 334 318 933.0 — 
Day raid 8th US Air Force 30 Dec. 1944 __ n/a. 339 915.4 3 
Day raid 8th US Air Force oI Jan. 1945 n/a. 292 687.8 — 
Day raid 8th US Air Force 29 Jan. 1945 386 247 329.5 — 
Day raid 8th US Air Force 28 Feb. 1945 380 364 922.0 — 
Day raid 8th US Air Force o9 Mar. 1945 336 318 675.0 3 


n/a = not available 


Sources: Groehler, Bombenkrieg, 147; Middlebrook and Everitt, Bomber Command War Diaries; 
Freeman, Mighty Eighth War Diary. 


cent were damaged. It was not a promising prelude to the planned Battle of 
Berlin. Most of the bombers fell prey to the night fighters, who were not as 
blinded by wINDOw as the flak’s Wtirzburg gun-laying radar.16 

For Portal the heavy losses in the raids on Berlin were a sign that this strong 
German defence could be assembled only at the cost of other fronts, and was 
thus a measure of the help the bomber offensive was giving to the anti-Hitler 
coalition’s land operations in Russia and the Mediterranean. For Harris the 
large number of aircraft lost came as no great disappointment, since he already 
knew that his Bomber Command was not yet strong enough to be able to strike 
an effective blow at a city twice the size of Hamburg.!°° The attacks on Berlin 
cost the city dear. The bomb-load dropped on it—2,321 t of HE and 1,912 t 
of incendiaries—killed 1,646 civilians, 3,409 were injured, and 146,186 
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made homeless. Monthly output of tanks from the Daimler-Benz works at 
Marienfelde dropped temporarily from 80 to 4o in August, rising to 68 in 
September. The electronics industry was also affected. There was a worrying 
effect on workers’ discipline, which the authorities tried to combat with 
imprisonment for breaching their work contract and by issuing special 
rations—in other words, with both sticks and carrots. A large-scale campaign 
of evacuation, which Goebbels had called for, was already under way. Since 
it was women who bore the brunt of restoring primitive living conditions and 
who made up almost 50 per cent of the Berlin workforce, they had for the 
greater part to be replaced by ‘foreign workers’; the number of forced 
labourers in the Berlin economy rose from 84,000 in July 1943 to around 
250,000 by February 1945.!67 

Meanwhile, the new ‘G-H’ navigation and blind-bombing system was 
ready for use, and was tried out more or less successfully in a large raid on 
Dtisseldorf on the night of 3 November. This was a combination of OBOE and 
GEE. While with the latter on its own accuracy fell off with increasing distance 
from the ground stations, this was not the case with G-H. In contrast to OBOE, 
it could be used not just by one aircraft but by up to Ioo at the same time, with 
the altitude playing no part.!©8 

In the Battle-of-Hamburg phase more aircraft had been used per raid than 
during the Battle of the Ruhr. Out of 33 main operations, seven had involved 
700-800 sorties, seven had 600-800, four had 500-600, five had 400-500, 
another five involved 300—400, there were three with 200-300, and one employed 
fewer than 100 aircraft. Of a total of 17,021 aircraft used, 695 or 4.1 per cent 
were totally lost, and 1,128 or 6.6 per cent damaged, equivalent to a loss rate of 
10.7 per cent. This result was better than that during the Battle of the Ruhr.!© 


3. DAYLIGHT RAIDS BY THE US 8TH AIR FORCE, 1943 


(a) First Penetration into German Airspace 


During the first four to five months of 1943 American bomber operations 
against Germany had still been experimental in nature. The Casablanca 
Directive still had to be recast in the form of concrete instructions for action, as 
the ‘POINTBLANK Directive’, a process that took until June of that year. The 8th 
Air Force was still having to send a great many new aircraft and trained aircrew 
to the Mediterranean front, as the battles in North Africa were taking longer 
than originally expected.!7° The average daily operational bomber strength of 
the 8th Air Force in February was thus only 74 aircraft. Not until March were 
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more than 100 available, and it was the end of May before a bare 300 bombers 
could be used as the basis for planning operations;!7! this was the number that 
Eaker had demanded as the minimum for a successful raid with box forma- 
tions in the fourth phase of his strategic plan.172 This operational strength 
required there to be at least twice the number as the actual strength, which 
amounted to 614 bombers in May, 845 in July, and 1,279 in November 
1943.!73 As a start, an attempt was made to assess the strength and tactics of 
the German daylight-fighter and flak defences, to build up experience, and to 
work out corresponding tactics of one’s own. The dangerous head-on-from- 
above attacks by the German fighters were countered with the stopgap 
installation of nose armament (which was not fitted as standard until the late 
summer of 1943)!74 and by tighter formating by the leading bombers so that 
more than just one could fire at an attacker.!75> Things were still going badly 
where the Americans’ own fighter cover was concerned. On the one hand the 
8th Air Force was having to send all its P-38 Lightnings to the Mediterranean 
theatre. But on the other, it also believed that long-range fighter cover could be 
replaced by flying in tight box formation and, from March 1943, by providing 
YB-40 escort bombers crammed with 30 cannon and machine-guns ranging 
from 20 to 40mm calibre. The P-47 Thunderbolt fighter made available from 
the turn of 1942-3 in place of the P-38 was still having teething problems. 
Much of the radio equipment was unsuppressed, making R/T contact between 
the pilots impossible, and a lack of drop-tanks meant that its range was not 
much greater than that of the Spitfire, already found unsuitable as a fighter 
escort for just the same reason. Eaker had been asking the British Ministry of 
Aircraft Production from as far back as October 1942 to supply him with drop- 
tanks, but had still had no reply in February 1943. In the early months of the 
year the 8th Fighter Command was formed, initially with three groups, and 
began its operations on 8 April with smallish sweeps over the French and 
Dutch coasts, flying its first escort sorties on 4 May, to Antwerp.!7° 

Up to the early summer of 1943 the 8th Air Force was occupied for the most 
part with its main task of combating the German U-boats. In the first half of 
1943, 63 per cent of all the bombs dropped fell on U-boat targets. Targets in 
Germany were attacked only sporadically; most of these lay close to the coast 
in north-western Germany; there was no wish to expose the bombers too 
much to German defences without a fighter escort. The winter weather, too, 
hampered a great many raids. In the first six months of the year, 18 daylight 
attacks were flown against targets in Germany. 

The first of these was against the naval base at Wilhelmshaven, on 
17 January 1943. The German defences were weak, and only three aircraft 
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TABLE I.1.6. Daylight raids by 8th US Air Force, 17 fanuary—22 Fune 1943 


Date Target Dispatched/ Bombload A/c _ Fighters 
attacking (t) lost shot down 
aircraft (estimated) 

17 Jan. 1943 Wilhelmshaven QI 55 137.0 3. 422 

04 Feb. 1943 Emden 65 39 29.5 — 25 

26 Feb. 1943 Wilhelmshaven 93 65 165.3 7 21 

04 Mar. 1943 Hamm/Rotterdam 71 44 14.5 4 13 

18 Mar. 1943 Vegesack 103 97 268.0 2 52 

22 Mar. 1943 Wilhelmshaven 102 84 224.0 3 «29 

17 Apr. 1943 Bremen 115 107 265.5 16 63 

14 May 1943 Kiel 136 126 297.0 8 62 

15 May 1943 Heligoland/ 113 76 186.0 5 29 

Wangerooge 

15 May 1943. Emden 80 59 137.0 I 14 

19 May 1943. Kiel 123 103 236.9 6 48 

19 May 1943 Flensburg 64 55 134.0 — 12 

21 May 1943 Wilhelmhaven 98 77 193.0 7 45 

21 May 1943 Emden 63 46 II0.0 5 31 

11 June 1943 Wilhelmshaven/ 225 218 462.5 85 

Cuxhaven 

13 June 1943 Bremen 151 122 304.3 4 2 

13 June 1943. Kiel 76 60 119.5 22 «39 

22 June 1943 ~—-Hiils 235 183 422.0 16 n/a 


n/a = not available 
Sources: Freeman, Mighty Eighth War Diary, 36-6; Groehler, Bombenkrieg, 125. 


were lost. During the second raid on naval targets at Wilhelmshaven German 
fighters tried, unsuccessfully, to drop bombs among the enemy formations. 
The successful bombing of the marshalling yards at Hamm on 4 March—the 
most distant target—saw a high level of accuracy, though the bulk of the 
bombers got lost in bad weather or dropped their bombs on the return flight 
on secondary targets at Rotterdam. Raids in depth without fighter cover 
were clearly still too risky. The Americans did not allow themselves to be 
discouraged, and looked forward to the early availability of their own escort 
fighters; they hoped, too, that with the imminent increase in the number of 
bombers their loss percentage would drop, especially since the German fighter 
defence could be split up if several targets were attacked at the same time. This 
optimism was also based on an almost tenfold overestimate of German fighter 
losses, which fed the hope of being able to gradually wear down their daylight- 
fighter force. This conviction was strengthened by the raid on the U-boat yard 
at Vegesack on 18 March, when only two out of 103 bombers were shot down 
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for an assumed German loss of 52 fighters.!7”7, The Americans were even more 
mistaken about the effect on U-boat production. The yard was not in fact put 
out of action for a year, nor were seven U-boats destroyed or damaged—the 
commissioning of just one U-boat was merely delayed by 14 weeks.178 This 
showed afresh the futility of such attacks on shipyards, though they still offered 
more promise than those on the U-boat pens on the Atlantic. Success there did 
not come until 28 June 1943, when the balance in the Battle of the Atlantic had 
already turned against the German U-boat command and the U-boat danger 
had been averted: a 2,000-lb bomb penetrated the concrete roof of a U-boat 
pen at St-Nazaire, which led to the Germans reinforcing the roofs of all their 
U-boat pens at the expense of work on the Atlantic Wall.179 

In March and the following weeks the US 8th Air Force returned to more 
U-boat and transport targets along the French and Dutch coasts. On 17 April 
the first attack was made on a German aircraft factory, the Focke-Wulf works 
at Bremen. An attempt to dodge the German defences for as long as possible 
by approaching the target over the sea failed, as a German radar patrol aircraft 
had detected the formation over the North Sea. The bitterest air battle so far 
developed, with the Americans flying for the first time over Germany using the 
‘combat box’ formation.!8° Only two of the 97 attacking bombers were shot 
down. German fighter losses were not 52, as the Americans wrongly estimated, 
but only five. The fighter pilots discovered that, because of the provisional 
fitting of nose armament to the bombers, a head-on attack from above was no 
longer as effective. Despite excellent placing of the bomb-loads, the damage 
done to aircraft production at the Bremen works was not great, since most of 
this had already been dispersed.!8! On 14 May a total of 224 heavy bombers 
attacked various targets at Kiel, Antwerp, and Courtrai; incendiaries were 
used for the first time against the shipyards at Kiel, since given the right cir- 
cumstances the heat from these could do greater damage. While the 8th Air 
Force still got off fairly lightly during this raid, that carried out on harbour 
facilities and U-boat yards on 13 June, which became known as the ‘Battle of 
Kiel’, saw the downing of 22 out of 60 bombers. All that mitigated this disaster 
was that in the simultaneous raid on the Bremen U-boat yard only four of the 
122 attacking bombers were lost; a success due to the fact that the German 
fighter defence had been split up by several raids taking place at the same 
time.!82 During the daylight raid on the Hiils chemical works by 183 B-17s, 
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including eleven YB-40 ‘gun-ship’ escort bombers, the Americans again 
suffered a severe setback with 16 total losses and well over 100 aircraft 
damaged. Because of a simultaneous, smaller diversionary raid on Antwerp, the 
attack took the Germans by surprise, and cost almost 200 lives and 1,000 
injured on the factory site. Htils accounted for 30 per cent of German synthetic 
rubber (buna) output; clearing away the rubble and carrying out repairs meant 
that production now came to a total halt for a month. After six months buna 
production had almost got back to the May 1943 figure of just on 4,000 t. The 
total shortfall of buna output for 1943 was 12,000 t, or Io per cent of the overall 
German production. Here, too, the Americans clearly overestimated the extent 
of the destruction caused, and failed to recognize how critical a shortage of 
synthetic rubber could be. As a result, they did not follow up with another 
massive raid on the works. It would undoubtedly have been possible to 
cripple the whole of German synthetic rubber production if the buna 
works at Ludwigshafen and Schkopau had been attacked as well. Both of these 
were, however, still too far into the heart of Germany. The high American losses 
prompted Gen. Eaker to call off attacks on targets in Germany for four weeks.183 

Further action by the 8th Air Force was now directed against the German 
aircraft industry, whose products were causing most of the losses among the 
bombers. The turn taken in the Battle of the Atlantic meant that the U-boat 
pens on the Atlantic and the U-boat yards were no longer a prime target.!84 To 
the Allies’ surprise (they had imagined the German fighter force to be fully 
occupied supporting the army in its fierce defensive battles in the east and the 
Mediterranean), the strength of the Germany daylight fighters grew in the first 
six months of the year, by their estimates, from 350 to 600 aircraft defending 
the airspace over the Reich and in the west. 

In the 18 raids made by the 8th Air Force over Germany in the first half of 
1943, 1,953 bombers were employed, 1,588 of which dropped around 3,700 t 
of bombs. Total losses amounted to 117 B-17s and B-24, or 6 per cent, and 
more than 1,160 expensively trained aircrew. These figures were not seen as 
exorbitant. Though there had been no really decisive successes, a great deal 
of experience had been gained, especially in the control of large battle 
formations. Most of all, bomb-aiming accuracy was improving. While in 
February 1943 it was better than average to get a mere 20 per cent of bombs 
within 300m or so of the aiming-point, by March and April this was true of 
only 30 or 40 per cent. Only seldom did more than §0 per cent fall within this 
radius; this degree of accuracy rose on average from 19.8 per cent in March, via 
a low point of only 9.4 per cent in June, to 32.4 per cent in November 1943. 
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Bombs falling within a 600-m radius of the aiming-point rose from 28.5 per 
cent in February to 56.4 per cent by November.!85 Since all the bombers in a 
group released their bombs together on a signal from the lead aircraft, these 
results show the growing effectiveness of flying in tight formation—something 
impossible for the British bombers operating at night. The YB-4o ‘gun-ship’ 
escort bombers used from the end of May proved to be too slow in level and 
climbing flight, and tail-heavy; they were not, therefore, judged a success. 18¢ 
The high level of casualties caused by flak led to the introduction of armoured 
‘flak aprons’ for the bomber crews. In mid-1943 the 8th Air Force concluded 
that the daylight bombing offensive had not so far presented any insuperable 
difficulties, and that the main obstacle to strategic success was the German 
daylight-fighter force—a view that had been echoed in the POINTBLANK 
Directive. Eaker wanted to see this force ‘reduced to impotence’ within the 
year.!87 The course of the British and American bomber offensive so far 
against targets in Germany was also judged positive by the British Joint 
Intelligence Sub-Committee (JIC). Although only a small part of the German 
production capacity had been attacked so far, this had, it considered, already 
had the effect of the Germans having to switch to airborne defence, and to 
withdraw their fighter aircraft from the land fronts.188 

The US Army Air Forces were doing everything they could to ensure 
good press coverage along these lines at home, and to win supporters in the 
Congress budget committee. 18° 


(b) The Costly Bombing of Targets Inside Germany 


The failure of the YB-40 gun-ship underlined the fact that the solution to the 
problems presented by raids deeper into Germany lay in providing escort 
fighters with the necessary range. As none existed (the B-26 Mitchell could not 
fill the gap), Eaker repeatedly called for the provision of jettisonable external 
tanks to increase the range of his fighters. For a variety of reasons, and in part 
because of the shortage of sheet metal, these could not be produced straight 
away in the quantity and quality required. The 75-gallon steel tank was 
introduced in July 1943, and extended the range of the P-47 Thunderbolt to 
540 km; the British 108-gallon tank that followed a month later even provided 
an operational radius of 600 km.!9° The fact that drop-tanks were finally 
supplied is due largely to the under-secretary of state for the army air forces, 
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Robert A. Lovett; after visiting Eaker, who evidently still looked on using mass 
formations of B-17s as sufficient, he had put pressure on Arnold. Lovett’s 
visit also led to priority being given to the further development of the P-51 
Mustang, which as a long-range escort fighter was to bring about a turning- 
point in the daylight bombing offensive.!9! In a dive (the tactic most often used 
by German fighters trying to escape an opponent) both these escort fighters 
and the Mk. IX Spitfire were superior, and cost the Luftwaffe in the west more 
than 330 fighters in July 1943. The commander of 8th Fighter Command, 
Frank O’Driscoll Hunter, who was blamed for the delays in the provision of 
drop-tanks and whose escorting tactics did not match the wishes of the 
bombers to have their protection close up, was replaced in early August by 
William E. Kepner, regarded as more effective and more aggressive. !92 

The better weather at the end of July was used by the 8th Air Force to mount 
a series of raids, which became known as the ‘blitz week’, in parallel with 
the British attacks on Hamburg and against more distant naval targets and 
aircraft-production facilities. 

There were before this a few raids on U-boat bases at Trondheim 
and Bergen, and on aluminium, magnesium, and nitrate works at Heroy in 
Norway, followed by the two attacks just mentioned on Hamburg. While 
Trondheim harbour was badly damaged and activities at the Heroy works 
were wholly or temporarily halted, the latter operations were far less of a 
success. 

In Kiel an elderly cruiser, and a U-boat that had just been launched from the 
slipway, were sunk. While the attacks on targets at Hamburg and Hanover on 
26 July demonstrated co-operation with the British Bomber Command, they 
brought heavy losses. Rubber production at Hanover was cut to 75 per cent as 
a result of the raid in August. On 28 July the Americans bombed the AGO 
aircraft factory at Oschersleben making the FW 190 fighter, and the Fieseler 
complex in Kassel; the latter was attacked again on 30 July. While all three 
Fieseler factories suffered damage ranging from § to 20 per cent, AGO lost 
a month’s production of 40 to 50 FW 1gos. There was a fierce air battle 
over Oschersleben, in which 40 per cent of the attacking aircraft were 
brought down. For the first time, the German fighters fired 21-cm air-to-air 
rockets from beyond the range of the bombers’ guns, but at Bocholt, where 
Thunderbolts fitted with drop-tanks were waiting for the returning bombers, 
they were prevented from pursuing them.!93 

On 29 July the targets were harbour facilities at Kiel and the Heinkel aircraft 
works at Warnemtinde. The latter built both the FW 190 fighter and the Ar 
196 seaplane and Ar 232 transport aircraft; the drop in production here was 
estimated at 20 per cent. All these attacks on German aircraft production were 
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TABLE I.1.7. Raids by 8th US Air Force in ‘Blitz Week’, 25-30 fuly 1943 


Date ‘Target Dispatched/ Bombload A/c _ Fighters 
attacking aircraft (t) lost shot down 
(estimated) 
25.7. Hamburg 123 90 195.9 15 38 
25.7. Kiel 141 118 222.2 4 6 
26.7. Hanover 121 96 133.8 16 40 
26.7. Hamburg 121 54 130.3 2 5 
28.7. Kassel 182 58 109.0 7 27 
28.7. Oschersleben 120 37 67.9 15 56 
29.7. Kiel 168 139 315.1 6 48 
29.7. Warnemtinde 81 54 129.0 4 — 
30.7. Kassel-Bettenhausen 119 94 217.2 6 40 
30.7. Kassel-Waldau 67 40 90.2 6 8 


Sources: Freeman. Mighty Eighth War Diary, 78-84; Groehler, Bombenkrieg, 128. 


still only pinpricks; indeed, the armaments industry’s output of aircraft rose 
between June and July 1943 from 2,550 to 2,615. It began to fall off in August, 
however, and for the first time dropped below the target figures set in the 
Luftwaffe 223/1 armaments programme of 15 April 1943.!94 In the long run the 
loss of production through the dispersal of factories, which was now being 
speeded up, worked against this plan. 

At the end of the ‘blitz week’ the Americans felt they were not yet ready for a 
fresh series of raids, even though the weather was quite good. Over the period 
from 25 to 30 July the 8th Air Force had lost in the European theatre 105 
B-17s, ten P-47s, and two B-26s—that is to say, 8.5 per cent of the aircraft 
reaching their targets, or 5.3 per cent of the sorties made. Only just under 200 
bombers were still serviceable. Continuing attrition like this was bound to 
take its toll.!95 The crews were exhausted, and the incidence of nervous 
breakdowns among them was rising. 

The fighter force in Germany continued to grow in numbers, and was 
expanding its bases in the south of the country so that the fighters were gra- 
dually able to scramble several times a day to tackle the bombers in depth. 
Though a pause in operations was really necessary, Arnold did not want to 
wait for fighter cover over the whole length of a mission. Most of all, fighter 
production deep inside Germany must not be allowed to rise further undis- 
turbed. At the same time, however, hopes of being able, by careful planning, to 
avoid heavy losses in future operations were being buoyed up by the mistaken 
certainty of having shot down a great many German fighters. 
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Meantime a plan was afoot to use the air bases that had been captured in 
North Africa and Sicily to attack Germany not only from the west but from the 
south as well, splitting up the German defences. Undoubtedly, it was felt, 
having to set up an air-defence system in the south would weaken the 
remaining air defences, or at the very least slow down their reinforcement. 
Shuttle bombing missions, flying from Britain over Germany first to North 
Africa or southern Italy and then back on the next mission, would also harass 
the German defences. The first target in this context, already considered at 
Casablanca, was to be Ploiesti in Romania with its oil refineries, which had 
already been attacked in 1941 (though ineffectively) by the Russians and 
was raided on 12 June 1942 from Egypt by 12 American B-24s, again with no 
success.!9© Originally it was planned first to cripple 50 per cent of Me 109 
production by a combined attack on the Regensburg Messerschmitt works 
from England and on the aircraft factory at Wiener Neustadt from North Africa. 
This undertaking, codenamed JUGGLER, however proved hard to co-ordinate, 
so that finally it was the “Tidal Wave’ plan to bomb Ploiesti from low level that 
was given the go-ahead by Arnold and George C. Marshall.!97 Romanian oil 
formed the main source of fuel for the German army, though not for the 
Luftwaffe, 92 per cent of whose aviation spirit came from hydrogenation. The 
attack was therefore intended mainly to help the Soviet forces.198 

Since 20 July 1943 five B-24 groups of IX Bomber Command had been 
practising the attack on a model of the town of Ploiesti built in the desert near 
Benghazi. The Norden bombsights were replaced with simpler ones for the 
low-level attack, extra fuel tanks were fitted to allow the total mission distance 
of around 2,700 miles, and the lead formations were given extra armament to 
deal with flak sites. The approach was to be over the Mediterranean to the west 
of Greece and then northwards over Albania and Yugoslavia, returning via 
Corfu. The attack altitude was between 30 and 100 metres. The Americans 
somewhat overestimated German fighter strength, while at the same time 
underestimating the flak defences and the effectiveness of camouflage. It was 
also clearly not realized that there was a pipeline linking the various refineries, 
making it possible to compensate at once for the loss of one or other of them. 
Finally, the German radio monitoring service had been listening to the prac- 
tising near Benghazi from the outset, and knew the date and route of the attack 
in plenty of time so that defensive measures, including smokescreens, could be 
prepared.!°9 Of the 177 bombers that took off on 1 August 1943, 154 reached 
the target area; but because of the unexpectedly heavy flak, the camouflaging, 
and navigational and other tactical errors they were not always able to destroy 
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their intended targets. The Romana Americana refinery, for instance, which 
belonged to Standard Oil, was not hit at all, even though the Americans were 
keen on doing this so as to dispel suspicions among the British and French that 
the attacks were being directed only at refineries belonging to them. It was not 
in fact destroyed until May 1944. The bombing brought a halt to around 42 
per cent of Ploiesti’s refinery production for four to six weeks; the actual 
consequences were not, however, all that great, since all the plants were 
networked and in any case an equivalent spare capacity was still lying unused. 
With the aid of 10,000 forced labourers the bomb damage was quickly over- 
come. The buffer of unused plant was merely reduced, the effect of which was 
felt during the heavy raids of the following year. On their flight back to base the 
bombers were was again mauled by German and Bulgarian fighters; a total 
of 54 B-24s were lost, with 532 aircrew. Only 92 aircraft reached Benghazi, 
19 landed at Allied airfields in the eastern Mediterranean or on Malta, seven 
crashed in Turkey, and three ditched in the Mediterranean, thus putting even 
the losses of the 8th Air Force in the shade.2 Despite this, the same units— 
after Operation JUGGLER had been cancelled on 7 August because of bad 
weather—flew on 13 August to raid the aircraft works at Wiener Neustadt, 
which was the main producer (at 48.8 per cent) of the single-seater Me 109 
together with Regensburg (18.2 per cent) and Erla/Leipzig (32.8 per cent). 
Of 101 B-24s that took off from Libya, 65 bombed the target, taking advantage 
of surprise. Only two aircraft were lost. The Germans suffered 134 dead, 128 
severely injured, and 906 lighter casualties. Output dropped from 270 Me 109s 
in July to 184 in August, rising to only 218 in October before falling again after 
a further raid to 80 in November and 37 in December (in part through the 
transient effects of dispersal) .2°! 

The planned raids on the Regensburg Messerschmitt works (reputedly 
producing 58 per cent of the Me 109s and 25 per cent of all single-engined 
fighters)2°2 and the ball-bearings factories at Schweinfurt (thought to be 
making 75 per cent of German military ball-bearings and 50 per cent of all total 
ball- and roller-bearings) were now combined, and carried out on 17 August 
by 1st and 4th Bomber Wings of the 8th Air Force with a total of 376 B-17s. 
The American commanders were pinning very high hopes on these two raids, 
which were confidently expected, as Maj.-General Harold G. George, chief 
of air war plans division, opined, to bring the structure of the German eco- 
nomy almost to the point of collapse for the rest of the year. The bombing of 
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Regensburg alone, it was said, would mean a lost output of up to 2,000 fighter 
aircraft, which would be felt at the fronts within six to eight weeks. The crews, 
suffering from combat stress, were told that continuing the series of attacks on 
Regensburg and Schweinfurt up to the end of 1943 could bring about the end 
of the war.2°3 They were startled, during the mission briefing, by the great 
distance to the target. The machine-gunners took on extra ammunition as a 
precaution. Though both bomber wings were originally meant to take off at 
the same time, heavy cloud over the airfields resulted in a three-and-a-half- 
hour gap between the 4th leaving for Africa via Regensburg, and the Ist 
heading for Schweinfurt and then returning to England. This gave the German 
fighters, after attacking the first formations, enough time to refuel and rearm 
before tackling the second. The American fighters accompanying the first 
group of bombers could thus not be used to protect the second. However, 
B-26s of VIII Air Support Command and British Typhoon bombers made 
diversionary raids on airfields in Holland and France, to tie down the German 
fighters based there.?°4 

The Regensburg contingent of Col. Curtis LeMay was attacked, even before 
its Thunderbolt escort had turned back at Eupen, by German fighters, some 
300 of whom were waiting, stacked in depth, to make a continuous onslaught on 
the bombers. The result was that by the time these had reached their target, the 
fighters’ fuel and ammunition were exhausted, and defence of the target fell to a 
handful of test pilots from a local unit. The flak defence was not all that strong. 
Bombing was from a height of 5,000 to 6,000 metres, and fairly accurate. 
Almost 300 t of bombs caused severe damage on the factory site, destroyed 
several newly built aircraft, and killed 400 people. The most important building, 
the vast aircraft assembly shop, was not hit, and aircraft production did not 
suffer greatly. Most of the machine tools were fit for further use, and by 
dispersing manufacture it was soon possible to build up output again. The 
bombs did, however, destroy the jigs for building fuselages for the Me 262 jet 
fighter. Twenty-four of the bombers were shot down, the remainder landing in 
the evening at poorly equipped bases in Tunisia. On 24 August 85 of them took 
off to attack Bordeaux, but only 55 of these landed back in Britain; the idea of 
shuttle bombing had thus suffered a severe setback.2° 

Since the German fighters had been expecting the returning bombers from 
Regensburg to head directly for England, they had prepared themselves for a 
further air battle, which was now, however, to be against the bomber force 
under Gen. Robert B. Williams that had been used against Schweinfurt. In the 
early afternoon this found itself exposed for almost three hours on end to 
the German fighters, some of them equipped with rockets and parachute 
bombs, and 36 out of its 230 bombers were lost. Over the target the Americans 
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had been so badly mauled that the final groups who were meant, if there was 
smoke over the ball-bearings factories, to bomb the city centre with incendi- 
aries, did not even hit this. Of the 424 t of bombs dropped, 35 t of HE and 6t 
of incendiaries fell on the Kugel-Fischer site and destroyed 8 per cent of the 
works facilities. For a short while 34 per cent of Schweinfurt’s ball-bearings 
output (accounting for around 60 per cent of total German production) was 
lost. Roller-bearings production fell from 8,379,000 units in July to 7,600,000 
in August. There were 141 fatal casualties, 326 wounded, 99 were buried in 
the wreckage, and 20 were missing.2°© The raid otherwise achieved little 
success. Substitute supplies began to be ordered from Sweden and Switzer- 
land, temporary bottlenecks were overcome by the ball-bearings being carried 
from production to assembly in rucksacks, there was a changeover to making 
simpler bearings, and it was soon discovered that the firms still had enough 
ball-bearings of each type stockpiled.2°7 

For the American aircrews the raid on Schweinfurt was their worst experience 
so far. The loss of 60 bombers in a single day hit the 8th Air Force hard. A further 
11 had later to be scrapped, 164 were damaged to varying degrees, and 30 had 
been left behind in North Africa. Practically a third of the bombers used in the 
raid were written off. On top of this, there were 601 losses among the aircrew— 
killed, taken prisoner, or interned in Switzerland; 38 managed to escape from 
German-controlled territory. The Americans reckoned they had shot down 288 
German fighters, but the figure was in fact only 27. German aircrew casualties 
totalled 17 dead and 14 wounded.?°8 The Americans—and they were not alone— 
overestimated their defensive fire successes by a wide margin; between January 
and October 1943 they believed they had downed 3,320 German fighters, a quite 
unrealistic number. But this boosted their fighting spirit, for one of the purposes 
of the air offensive was to wear down the German fighter force.29 

They were also excessively euphoric about the results achieved at 
Regensburg. It was assumed that production at the works would be stopped 
for three to six months, and that the Germans were thinking of rebuilding it 
elsewhere. Gen. Samuel E. Anderson, the commander of VIII Bomber 
Command, even announced on the evening of 17 August that they had 
destroyed the capacity to manufacture 2,400 Me 109s a year, which made a 
repeat of the raid unnecessary. In the view of the British Air Staff, the losses 
suffered were ‘more than justified’ by the result. The Air Ministry, Sinclair, 
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and Portal offered their congratulations.2!° In Lower Franconia the popula- 
tion at first took the American bombers, still flying in copybook formation, for 
German ones heading for England—after all, enemy daylight bombers had 
never penetrated so deep into Germany: a macabre achievement for German 
propaganda.2!! 

Heavy losses, an over-sanguine assessment of their own successes, and 
unfavourable weather made a fresh penetration deep into Germany during 
the next few weeks seem inadvisable. Attention was concentrated instead on 
aircraft works and German airfields in France and the Netherlands, as part of 
Operation STARKEY. This was an attempt to tie down German forces so that 
they were not moved to the eastern front, while at the same time trying out the 
moves for a later invasion in the Pas-de-Calais. Not until 6 September was 
a ball-bearing factory, at Stuttgart, again included among the targets for 
destruction. Bad weather, however, prevented success. Of the 407 aircraft that 
took off, only 312 arrived at the target. Running out of fuel, and the German 
defences, brought about 45 total losses, and a further ten bombers were 
damaged beyond repair. This disaster was evidently, as a loss-free attack the 
following day against Watten and other targets near the coast showed, mainly 
the result of the lack of fighter cover.?!2 

In September the 8th Air Force was reorganized as three bomber divisions 
each with three wings of three groups; the groups comprised four squadrons 
each of 12 heavy bombers. In the meantime the B-17 had been equipped as 
standard (as the B-17G) with two remote-controlled 12.7-mm machine-guns 
in a chin mounting. The stiffening of the fighter escort with new P-38 
Lightnings was again put on hold because of their slowness. Fighter cover was 
still limited to north-west Germany. After tests with the British navigation 
system GEE had proved unsatisfactory, a number of bombers were fitted with 
the HS ground-mapping radar, while at the same time the Americans were 
developing their own version, known as H»X, because the British could not 
supply enough sets.?!3 

On 27 September two waves of B-17s, each led by two H,S aircraft, totalling 
246 of the 308 that took off, and for the first time with a fighter escort over the 
whole distance, attacked the docks at Emden which, because of their location 
on the River Ems, provided a good radar image. The outcome was unsa- 
tisfactory, since one of each pair of H,S sets broke down and the target 
indicators burnt out too soon. Those who released their bomb-load at a signal 
from their lead aircraft scored hits only within a radius of 1,600 m—a full mile. 
The average scatter of bombs dropped on smoke markers was up to 8 km from 
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the aiming-point. Even though American losses were low, this procedure 
seemed suitable for use only when there was poor visibility, and to keep up the 
pressure on Germany. The crews’ ironic term for operations of this kind was 
‘women’s and children’s day’. Their advantage was that when visibility was 
poor the German fighter pilots, still lacking experience in blind flying, stayed 
on the ground. The Americans did not use OBOE, because the British felt that 
heavy bombers flying in daylight over Germany were more likely to be shot 
down—thus giving away the secret of the system—than Mosquitoes, and 
because OBOE’s operating range was much too short for American strategic 
needs. Finally the 8th Air Force too, in the autumn of 1943, adopted the 
dropping of light metal strips, which they called ‘Chaff’; around 2,000 of these 
strips produced the radar echo of a B-17. The CARPET jamming transmitter, 
used against flak gun-laying and fighter AI radars, was first used on 8 October 
during the mass raid on an aircraft factory in Bremen and the U-boat yard at 
Vegesack, and was responsible in part for the lower losses among the forma- 
tions equipped with it. Thirty of the 399 bombers that took off that day were 
lost, and 26 severely damaged; more than half suffered less serious damage, 
usually from flak. The attack cost the Germans 33 fighters.?!4 

This first mass raid marked, in the first half of October 1943, the start of 
the phase that has gone down in the American history of the air war as ‘Critical 
Week’.215 

A day later came the operation by 378 B-17s and B-24s against targets far 
away over the Baltic—the Arado aircraft works at Anklam, the Focke-Wulf 
factory at Marienburg in East Prussia, and the U-boat yards at Danzig and 
Gotenhafen (Gdynia). The bombers attacking Anklam had the task of 
diverting attention from the other three groups. They did indeed attract the 
bulk of the German fighters (estimates varied between 70 and 300), while the 
flak was sparse but accurate. Some 80 per cent of the manufacturing facilities 
in Anklam were destroyed, and production had to be taken over by Dornier 
in Neustadt-Glewe. Half the houses in the town were also destroyed, 400 
civilians killed, and 400 badly injured. The population had not been expecting 
a raid on their homes, and Anklam suddenly joined the group of German 
towns suffering most so far from the air war. This was the second time after 
Schweinfurt that the Americans had switched from precision bombing of 
military targets to a British-style carpet bombing where residential areas were 
to be reduced to ashes as well as the armaments-industry targets. Marienburg 
was very accurately hit (including by nine of the new so-called napalm bombs), 
while many targets in Gdynia and Danzig were missed because of the pall of 
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TABLE I.1.8. US 9th Air Force operations, 8-14 October 1944 


Date Target Dispatched/ Bombload Alc Fighters 
attacking (t) lost shot down 
aircraft (estimated) 

08.10. Bremen 399 357 544.7 30 167 

09.10. Anklam 115 106 185.5 18 65 

09.10. Marienburg 100 96 217.9 2 9 

09.10. Danzig/Gdingen 163 150 358.2 8 48 

10.10. Miinster 313 236 700.6 30 183 

14.10. Schweinfurt 320 229 482.8 60 186 


Sources: Freeman, Mighty Eighth War Diary, 123-4; Groehler, Bombenkrieg, 134. 


smoke. In all, 28 of the bombers (7.4 per cent) were lost, a rate that again 
would be untenable in the long term.?!6 

Given the feature special to the raids on Schweinfurt on 17 August and 
Anklam on 9 October of direct bombing of the adjacent population when there 
was poor visibility over the precision targets, and before the next step along 
this path, it would be well to look at the attitude of the commanders of the US 
Army Air Forces towards the problem of indiscriminate bombing of towns. Up 
to now they had distanced themselves from the British attacks on towns and 
criticized these, although as Gen. Spaatz put it after the war, ‘not on religious 
or moral grounds’ but because it was felt that attacks on strategic targets were 
more effective. Eaker, his successor in the 8th Air Force command, likewise 
said later that he had never had the feeling that moral considerations deter- 
mined the decisions of the American air-force commanders. He did not 
believe that bombing civilians would break their morale. After the war he did 
not side with those who condemned Harris for his attacks on cities, since his 
main purpose had been ‘to break Hitler’s tyranny, and prevent it from killing 
British civilians’.2!7 Eaker justified his attitude with what the Germans had done 
to the English in the bombing war in 1940/1. Spaatz, too, had experienced a 
number of German raids on London in 1940 which he termed ‘indiscriminate’, 
even though this kind of bombing was—as the official British account of the air 
war says?!8—not yet the Luftwaffe’s intention. In September 1943 Arnold 
considered the champion and propagator of what was ultimately indiscriminate 
carpet bombing, the still very active Lord Trenchard, to ‘still [have] a good 
brain, and a very good concept of air warfare’.2!° It is therefore no surprise that 
the US Army Air Forces were giving thought to gas warfare, and preparing for 
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the event of Germany starting this first.22° In October 1943 the North-West 
African Air Forces (NWAAF) proposed a terror raid on Sofia in order to bring 
Bulgaria—where there was already a growing crisis—to capitulate: ‘... the town 
of Sofia itself should be bombed in its entirety. Any effort to bomb marshalling 
yards, etc. in the town would necessarily detract from the psychological effect of 
the raid, which is the sole aim of the plan.’ “To overlook this fact [of our 
unquestioned air superiority] and not use our forces toward this psychological 
end, particularly in a crisis such as the one that now exists in Bulgaria, might 
easily be called later in history a strategical blunder.’2?! 

One can see from these expressions of opinion by American air-force 
generals that they were not thinking of adopting fully, for the air war, the 
humanitarian rules of the international laws of war—American doctrine did 
allow, after all, for indiscriminate bombing if this could hasten the collapse 
of an already weakened enemy nation;222 and they show that in the matter 
of bombing and humane warfare a pragmatic standpoint was taken, not a 
basically ethical one. Eaker’s arguing against Churchill at Casablanca for 
daylight precision bombing was driven by pragmatic rather than moral con- 
siderations.223 He preferred to leave the breaking of moral codes to the British 
with their area bombing, so that the US Army Air Forces would not come 
into conflict with their own population, for whom moral principles mattered a 
great deal. Arnold, too, was anxious to avoid any clash of this kind. ‘We want 
the people to understand and have faith in our way of making war’, he wrote to 
Eaker on 29 June 1943.224 A weekly newsreel in December 1944 showed not 
the air war as it was being waged at that time, but clips from the operations 
during ‘Big Week’ in February 1944 directed solely against the German 
aircraft industry, that is to say, against legitimate targets.22> And finally, the 
desire to win the backing of its own people and of world opinion was tied up 
not only with concern for an adequate budget allocation for the Army Air 
Forces from Congress, but also with seeking public support for the move to 
become an independent arm of the fighting forces, not only freed of ties with 
the army and navy but, most importantly, recognized as such: a status that was 
not formally achieved until 1967.22¢ 

So what was seen as pragmatically warranted though not morally defensible 
had for the time being to be kept concealed. Meanwhile the American 
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commanders, under the strong impression left by the British Operation 
GOMORRAH and the fiasco at Regensburg and Schweinfurt, had in fact come to 
feel that in some circumstances area-bombing raids on cities might be more 
effective than a precision attack on a single, legitimate target. Eaker and 
Anderson were already thinking of an area attack on Berlin, which would have 
‘a terrific impact’ on the German population and would give the people back 
home an impression of American air power over Europe.227 By attacking 
residential areas, the whole bombing offensive could be made more effective 
and less costly. Residential areas and factories were such broad targets that no 
bomb that fell on them could be regarded as wasted. One of the main advo- 
cates of this view was LeMay, who had led the raid on Regensburg and later 
played a leading role in the annihilation of Japanese cities.228 The first 
American raid to adopt this principle to the full was that on Minster on 10 
October 1943.229 According to the Tactical Mission Report signed by Gen. 
Anderson, the city centre was chosen as the aiming-point because it was 
believed this would kill the Reichsbahn workers living there.23° In the pub- 
lished Combat Chronology, the Minster target was described as ‘railways and 
waterways around Muinster’;23! in its secret half-monthly report on activities 
the 8th Air Force, on the other hand, gave the target factually as ‘city centre 
and railway installations’ .232 

It proved impossible to provide fighter cover right up to the target. The 
Germans kept up an unceasing attack with fighters, night fighters, and even 
bombers, bombs, and rockets.233 An entire bomber group, the rooth, was 
wiped out with all its 12 aircraft. A secondary raid on an airfield at Enschede 
caused the unintentional death of 150 Dutchmen. The German fighter defence 
was so concentrated on one task force that this lost 29 of its 119 bombers while 
the other lost only one aircraft out of 117. The first force alone believed it had 
shot down 177 German fighters; in fact, the Luftwaffe’s total losses in battle 
for the day amounted to only 14.234 This attack on Mtinster was the forerunner 
of a long series of what were de facto indiscriminate carpet-bombing raids, 
which were radar-guided in bad weather. The war ministry under-secretary, 
Lovett, approved and encouraged such attacks.23> But Eaker needed no 
encouragement. Though he preferred precision raids, he thought it better to 
bomb inaccurately than to do nothing during bad weather, particularly since 
he believed this kind of blind bombing was specially demoralizing for the 
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Germans and created a gloomy mood among them. Other officers felt the 
same; one of them called for ‘one Hamburg a month’. Gen. Arnold, interested 
mainly in the destruction of the Luftwaffe before the invasion, saw the 
advantage of area bombing in bad weather in the fact that the Germans either 
sacrificed their fighters or allowed their cities to be flattened. On 1 November 
1943 he ordered that when precision attacks were not possible there should 
be blind area bombing using radar; the destruction would also harm the 
Luftwaffe, and in particular the fighter arm.?3° 

After Miinster a few days’s rest were needed; the 8th Air Force had lost 88 
bombers inside three days.237 But on 14 October it was back at Schweinfurt, as 
the repair work being done there seemed well advanced. For the greater part of 
the trip there could be no fighter escort; instead, mass numbers and a divided 
approach were relied on. To deceive the defences, the two B-17 divisions and 
the B-24 division flew different routes. In the bad weather the two did not, 
however, meet up, and the latter attempted a feint attack on Emden. Anyone 
who could not see the target for smoke was to bomb the city. In view of the 
earlier high losses, crew morale was already rather poor, and when the mission 
was revealed at the briefing a fair number of crew members were badly shaken. 
Some of them took more ammunition than usual, and wore their best uni- 
forms in case they should be taken prisoner or killed. The commander’s ‘good 
luck’ at the end of the briefing was answered by many of them with ‘goodbye’. 
Because of the distance, the bombers carried fuel in extra tanks; many of them 
aborted early on, and of 320 that took off only 291 crossed the Channel. Once 
the P-47 escorts had turned back near Aachen, the German fighters, backed 
up by multi-engined aircraft that dropped time-fused bombs among the 
American formations and fired rockets at them, attacked the Ist Division in 
what developed into the biggest air battle over Europe so far. The 3rd Division 
suffered less. In all, only 288 of the bombers reached Schweinfurt. They were 
attacked constantly on the return trip as well, especially since the bad weather 
prevented their being met by their fighter escort. Sixty bombers were lost—the 
equivalent of six naval destroyers, a large cruiser, or a small aircraft-carrier. 
Consolation was sought in the fact that aircraft could be built faster than 
ships.238 Five more bombers crashed in England, 121 were damaged, and a 
further 12 had to be scrapped. Among the aircrew, 605 were either killed, 
missing, or taken prisoner; 43 came back wounded.23? Once again, the 
Americans overestimated the number of fighters they had shot down; instead 
of the claimed 186, the number was ‘only’ 33. But the Germans, too, were 
over-optimistic, and thought they had downed 148 bombers.24° 
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In public Gen. Arnold greatly exaggerated the success of the raid, claiming 
that Schweinfurt had been severely hit and that German resistance was not so 
strong that it could not be broken. He even sent a telegram to Roosevelt 
saying ‘the once “invincible Luftwaffe” is in trouble’, after Eaker had told 
him that Schweinfurt had seen ‘the final struggle of a monster in his death- 
throes’.24! The Allies also overestimated, at nine months, how long it would 
take to carry out the necessary repairs. Some regarded the Schweinfurt ball- 
bearings factories as ‘destroyed beyond repair’.242 The commander of VIII 
Bomber Command, Anderson, received numerous letters of congratulation, 
and Gen. Marshall called his bomber crews ‘the pick of America’.243 Even 
Speer thought the damage was greater than it actually was, and judged that 
arms production would come to a standstill within four months if the 
Americans kept up their attacks at this intensity. But it was not until the end 
of February 1944 that the Americans returned, with the British, thus allowing 
him to move the ball-bearings industry elsewhere in the meantime. Under the 
direction of managing director Philipp Kessler, whom Speer appointed 
general commissioner for roller-bearings, the measures started immediately 
after the first raid to ensure the armaments industry’s supply of ball-bearings 
of all types were stepped up. The Swedish ball-bearings industry gave active 
support. Simpler friction bearings, often made from ceramics, largely 
replaced the expensive ball-bearings, and made up for shortfalls that were in 
fact not all that great once it was found that German industry had stockpiled 
enough bearings for six to twelve months. Moreover, aircraft production was 
in any case being switched from bombers, which needed around 1,000 ball- 
bearings, to fighters which used only 150 each. There were problems with 
machine-tools, which had suffered more severely from the incendiary bombs 
than from the high explosive; here, again, Sweden provided replacements for 
many of the special machines. It had turned out that ball-bearings factories 
were harder to destroy than had been thought. Though in April 1944 ball- 
bearings production did fall to 50 per cent for a few months, by September of 
that year output was back to the level of before the raids. The German ball- 
bearings industry could thus not be brought low by air raids, if only because 
of the speedy countermeasures that thwarted the Allies’ plans to strike a fatal 
blow at German armaments. At the end of the war there were more ball- 
bearings than ever before.?44 

In the US 8th Air Force aircrew morale reached rock bottom around this 
time, especially since the Luftwaffe, with the failure in the Battle of Kursk and 
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after the invasion of Sicily, had pulled back more than half its fighters to defend 
the Reich. Within six days the Americans lost some 150 aircraft and were 
mourning around 1,500 men killed or missing; 621 bombers had suffered 
damage. It was now plain that without full fighter cover it was no longer possible 
to penetrate deep into Germany. The effects of the American 1943 bomber 
offensive remained modest and debatable, and the 8th Air Force had for the 
moment lost its superiority in the air over Germany by day. It had, however, 
been able to delay German achievement of their aircraft production plans, and 
in particular to cut the number of fighters being brought into service.?4> 


4. THE POINTBLANK CRISIS: ALLIED CONCERNS, AND 
MEASURES TO DEAL WITH THEM, FOLLOWING 
THE SCHWEINFURT DISASTER 


The intensive Allied bombing campaign had by now been going on for more 
than half a year, but in British Bomber Command one of the operation’s main 
aims—neutralizing the German fighter defences so as to provide superiority in 
the air during the planned invasion, which had been stated as an ‘intermediate 
objective’—had faded entirely into the background. And for the Americans the 
certainty that Gen. Eaker had still been voicing in July 1943 that there was 
‘absolutely no doubt’ that ‘we can reduce the German Air Force to impotence 
this year’24° was, after Schweinfurt, a thing of the past. As could have been 
predicted, the ‘joint’? bomber offensive had proved to be no such thing; the 
British and American bombing raids were not complementing each other. The 
setback suffered at Schweinfurt, and the discovery by the British intelligence 
services that the strength of the German day- and night-fighter force had, 
between January and September 1943, risen from 300 to 700 and from 370 to 
590 respectively, and was—albeit at the expense of the land fronts—still 
growing, put this problem back at the very centre of the Allied air forces’ 
concerns. There were two questions to be settled. On the one hand it had to be 
decided whether the American tactics of daylight bombing by bomber for- 
mations undertaking their own defence (i.e. without fighter cover) were not in 
fact wrong. And on the other, one needed to look at whether the British 
Bomber Command ought not now to be making night-time ‘precision’ area 
raids on fighter-manufacturing targets, even if these might have less effect than 
daylight raids. Finally, the Americans had made the same mistake with their 
daylight raids without fighter protection as the British had in the autumn of 
1939 and the German bombers had in the summer and autumn of 1940 during 
the Battle of Britain. Harris, who was ignoring, for instance, the fighter aircraft 
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factories in Leipzig, Kassel, Braunschweig, Gotha, Augsburg, or Bernburg, 
seemed with his attacks on cities to be repeating the mistake of the Luftwaffe, 
again in autumn 1940, when it switched too soon from targeting the British 
fighter defences to attacking industrial targets in cities, losing sight of the need 
to get a firm hold on superiority in the air. With the attack on Mitinster on I1 
October 1943,247 meant indirectly to interfere with rail and waterway traffic by 
terrorizing the population, the 8th Air Force seemed to be wanting to take the 
same path, after it had ended up in an increasingly hopeless situation with its 
daylight precision bombing aimed in part at weakening the German fighter 
defences. The close link between the POINTBLANK offensive and the invasion 
had already been established at the Allied conferences in May 1943 in 
Washington (TRIDENT) and August in Quebec (QUADRANT), where on 16 
August Portal, as co-ordinator of the two bomber fleets, gave the combined 
chiefs-of-staff a glowing picture of the success of the British area-bombing 
campaign, and voiced his expectations that in 1943 the Americans would 
achieve superiority in the air over Germany by day, since there could otherwise 
be unpredictable consequences for the whole further conduct of the war.?48 
But now POINTBLANK was in a state of crisis.249 

Portal did not go along with the idea of Bomber Command, as part of an 
agreed coalition-directed conduct of the war focused on a successful invasion, 
now focusing on air-armaments targets; undoubtedly this was not least 
because of the low probability of night bombers hitting individual targets. His 
deputy Air Marshal Bottomley was, on the other hand, given the situation, 
in favour of switching Bomber Command’s targeting from cities to aircraft 
factories and associated industries. For him, in September 1943, a Schweinfurt 
was more important than a Berlin, even though his superior Portal had in 
August still been encouraging Harris from Quebec to undertake raids on 
Berlin ‘on a Hamburg scale’ as a sort of crowning-point of the whole bomber 
offensive.2>° If the fighter screen were destroyed, then every centre of the 
German armaments effort would, as Bottomley had already been arguing, be 
opened to systematic bombing by day and night.25! The British would still 
have liked to see the Americans change to making night raids, while the latter 
criticized the British for not attacking Germany by day. The British in turn saw 
the American doctrine as too rigid; the Americans, it was felt, did not think as 
flexibly and pragmatically as did the British, with their greater experience of 
war in the air. The chief of the American air forces, Gen. Arnold, had never 
held a frontline command. Churchill and Portal strove, during the winter of 
1943/4, to overcome the sour atmosphere between the two sides.?52 
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For a while the 8th Air Force went back to attacking only targets on the 
north-west borders of Germany, where it could still for the most part be 
protected by its own fighters. But if it wanted to take its daylight raids deep 
into Germany it needed to solve the problem of its fighters’ operational range, 
a problem that did not face the British night bombers. Portal, remembering 
the failure of the German Me 110 escort fighters in 1940, saw the problem as in 
any case insuperable. Certain probability assessments seemed to be con- 
firmed. He had told Churchill, as early as the summer of 1941, that ‘increased 
range can only be provided at the expense of performance and manoeuvr- 
ability’, so that a long-range fighter would be unable to deal with an inter- 
ceptor.2>3 In the frustrating situation of autumn 1943 Gen. Arnold was 
particularly upset by the fact that British Fighter Command was no longer to 
be involved in POINTBLANK, and seemed instead to be keeping fairly inactive. 
He challenged Portal with this. The fighters’ range could, he said, be increased 
with auxiliary tanks, and Fighter Command made part of the bomber offensive 
through a streamlining of the command structure. Gen. Eaker, at the head of 
the US 8th Air Force, had not only a bomber but also a fighter command at his 
disposal, while Harris had only bombers. Fighter Command was entirely 
independent of Harris, and the link between them was provided only by 
Portal, who had a great many other things to deal with; he also had no direct 
access to the ministry for aircraft production, responsible for the fitting of 
auxiliary tanks. So Arnold got Portal to give him three Spitfires, which within 
two months he had equipped with extra tanks that increased their range to 
1,300 miles. He even had them fly back to England, to show that they could 
indeed be used as fighter cover.?54 Washington believed that the British were 
not attacking the targets that had been laid down in the plan for the joint 
bombing offensive; and it saw direct damage to major industrial facilities as 
more important for the success of OVERLORD than the gradual collapse of 
German industry, at some time in the future, that the British methods made 
likely.25> Portal did, it is true, promise the use of the RAF’s P-51 Mustangs 
as escort fighters, but could see no possibility of Fighter Command being 
involved in POINTBLANK, and could still not see how what was recognized as 
necessary could be put into effect. He felt he had mollified Arnold somewhat 
by saying that the 8th Air Force had not been as successful as expected because 
it lacked the supply of replacement bombers it needed. The British too, 
because of short summer nights as well as of the limited range of OBOE and the 
Germans beginning to jam it, had been unable to attack aircraft factories deep 
inside Germany, but only the Ruhr. Consolation was thus found in each 
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showing understanding for the shortcomings of the other. When, on 3 
November 1943, Portal was told by the intelligence services of the likely 
strength of the German fighter force by the date of the invasion—a figure of 
2,865 fighters, where only around 650 had been reckoned on—it came as a 
shock to him.25° Time was pressing; the invasion was set for 1 May 1944, that 
is to say, one month after the end of POINTBLANK. On 3 December 1943 Portal 
was obliged to tell the combined chiefs of staff that POINTBLANK was three 
months behind schedule.257 

At this time, in fact, only RAF Bomber Command was capable, under cover 
of darkness, of attacking the fighter-manufacturing plants in central and 
eastern Germany, even though with no precision beyond the range of OBOE. 
Did this, however, mean that British Bomber Command should give up its 
main activity and main objective of destroying German industrial cities by 
carpet bombing? On the contrary, Harris saw a great opportunity for himself 
in the continuation of his area-bombing offensive; he was quite convinced that 
this alone would bring a decisive result. Nineteen cities, he wrote to Churchill 
on 3 November 1943, had already been virtually destroyed to the extent that 
they were now only a liability to Germany; a further 19 were more seriously 
damaged than, say, Coventry, and nine were damaged. Compared to Cov- 
entry, where in 1940 only 100 out of 1,922 acres of built-up area had been 
flattened, the level of devastation in Hamburg had by now reached 6,200 out 
of 8,382 acres, in Essen 1,030 out of 2,630, and in Elberfeld as many as 825 out 
of only 1,068. This damage had been brought about mainly since March 1943 
with the aid of OBOE, H.S, and the Pathfinders. He looked on the Ruhr area as 
by now largely ‘dealt with’, and for Germany as a whole he prophesied collapse 
if this programme, already half complete, were pressed on with. He had here 
particularly in mind the destruction of Berlin.258 

Harris made no mention of either OVERLORD or of the German fighter 
defences still to be overcome, so certain was he in his belief that the war could 
be won by strategic area bombing alone. The logical follow-up of his activity to 
date was now to make Berlin the main target. For him no other priorities 
existed, especially as he felt that because of weather, the phases of the moon, 
and other tactical considerations, priorities could in any case not be kept to. 
The head of his secret intelligence service, F. F. Inglis, was also sure that 
Bomber Command’s offensive was doing more to shorten the war than all the 
other offensives including the Russian one. He and Harris saw support for 
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their view in situation reports from the ministry of economic warfare and 
other bodies.259 Still on 3 November 1943 Portal, in the progress report he 
made together with Eaker to the combined chiefs of staff, was using Harris’s 
optimistic figures claiming that in 38 German cities around a quarter of the 
built-up area had been destroyed, and that the number of homeless was about 
6 million. German morale had reached a low ebb. Four weeks later he told the 
combined chiefs of staff in Cairo that a total breakdown of morale in Germany 
seemed imminent. 

On the other hand, Bottomley, Portal, and Arnold rejected Harris’s air-war 
strategy because it was taking no account at all of OVERLORD. Bottomley 
also did not believe that mass attack on Berlin was going to end the war. 
The reasons that Harris gave for being unable to observe priorities applied 
ultimately to the whole bombing war, and account had to be taken of them. 
The dilemma of recognizing that air superiority was important for OVERLORD, 
while not knowing how to achieve it, persisted. Portal’s attitude to Harris was 
ambiguous. On the one hand he overemphasized the great importance of area 
bombing, its successes, and the alleged low point reached in the German 
civilian population’s will to resist. On the other, he stressed the urgent need to 
weaken the German fighter arm in time for OVERLORD. Because of this the US 
8th Air Force must, he said, not abandon its plans, and it must be reinforced 
by the 15th Air Force.2©° Eaker was to pursue his daylight raids with all his 
force. Portal did not take the step of involving his own Bomber Command as 
well in selective raids in spite of the lower chances of success at night; because 
of the difficulty of finding small and far-off targets at night these had, he 
argued, already proved fruitless. The Americans, who were having to do most 
of the work in wearing down the German fighter force, sought on the other 
hand to solve the problem through better co-ordination of their efforts with 
those of Bomber Command. They were, moreover, placing great hopes on 
the speeding up of the reinforcement of their bomber force, and on starting 
attacks on targets in southern Italy. The British initially welcomed the latter 
initiative,2°! but soon rejected it as being a diversion of resources. Gen. 
Arnold, who was having to justify the massive concentration of resources in 
the US 8th Air Force to his politicians and the American public, pressed 
unceasingly for a higher level of operational readiness and the equipping of 
his bombers with HS (or the American HX version) so as to make them less 
reliant on the weather.2°? It is amazing that only a few weeks after the setback 
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they had suffered at Schweinfurt the Americans were already again prepared 
for full co-operation with the British. 

The combined chiefs of staff approved Portal’s proposals on 3 December 
1943 in Cairo, but found no radical solution to the POINTBLANK crisis.263 They 
merely endorsed the intention to win superiority in the air, without any real 
idea of how this was to be done. As had been called for a month previously 
in a similar paper from the combined chiefs of staff, the Allies were agreed on 
pressing on with the intensified bombing offensive in the hope that success 
would come sooner or later.?°4 

The crisis had, at all events, made it plain that a drastic weakening of the 
German fighter defences was a necessary target not only for the American 
daylight bombing, but for the British night raids as well, and moreover an 
essential condition for a successful landing in Normandy. Despite his pessi- 
mism about the ways and means for achieving this, Portal now had the battle 
against German fighter production as his first priority above all others. Not 
only did Harris remain unimpressed by this whole discussion, however—with 
optimistic forecasts exceeding all his earlier claims, he insisted even more 
loudly than before on a continuation of the night-time carpet bombing of 
German cities. In this he was in line with Churchill, who also supported such 
raids, had always wanted Berlin bombed and to see the city destroyed, and 
who therefore undoubtedly gave Harris his protection. Trenchard, too, had in 
an opinion given in October 1943 recommended doubling the bomber force, 
which would reduce the losses, and under no circumstances to yield to poli- 
tical pressure and open an invasion offensive too soon, but instead wait until 
the bombers had paralysed German arms production.?° 

In a further letter to Churchill on 7 December 1943 Harris repeated that, up 
to the end of October 1943, in 38 major cities with altogether 84,160 acres 
comprising 40 per cent or more built-up area, 20,991 acres or 25 per cent had 
already been destroyed by the 167,230t of bombs dropped to date; and 18,641 
acres of this by 102,000 t of bombs in the first ten months of the year. This, he 
said, was proof of the effectiveness of his attacks, which had been increased by 
new navigational aids and a greater concentration of bombers over the targets. 
A predictable 40—50 per-cent destruction of the target area would bring about 
German capitulation. By 1 April 1944, the date by which POINTBLANK was 
meant to have achieved its purpose, he would, he believed, be able to destroy a 
total target area of 89,000 acres and affect 75 per cent of all German towns of 
more than 50,00 inhabitants. Since in that October 76 per cent of all bombs 
had been dropped by the four-engined Lancasters, the numbers of which 
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were continuing to rise, it could be expected that by the end of March 1944 
the Lancasters alone would be enough to achieve a state of devastation in 
Germany that would make capitulation inevitable. This bomber type, which 
could carry a much heavier bomb-load than the American B-17, which Lord 
Cherwell regarded as twice as good as the Halifax and four times as good as the 
Stirling, and whose effectiveness Churchill described as outstanding, was 
therefore to be supplied in the numbers needed, and with the latest technical 
equipment. It was planned to give the bomber offensive the same priority 
as had earlier been given to beating the U-boats.2°° Any delay could be dis- 
astrous. The expected monthly losses of 171 Lancasters would be made good 
by the production of 212 a month. 

Unlike before, Harris made no mention at all of the US 8th Air Force. In his 
opinion the Lancasters could do it on their own. Nor did he now mention 
the planned invasion. The indiscriminate bombing offensive, on a scale 
unprecedented so far, that he was intending was not meant primarily to make 
OVERLORD possible by knocking out targets of military importance, but to 
make it unnecessary. There was no further mention, either, of the German 
fighters; these he wanted simply to render ineffectual by means of electronic 
countermeasures. Instead of dissipating efforts on secondary targets, his main 
concern was to continue and intensify the area-bombing offensive, which was 
after all entirely within the scope of the official directives.2°7 

Since, in particular, it had become clear at the Teheran conference in late 
November/early December 1943 that the second front could no longer be 
delayed, the Air Staff’s thinking was even more firmly centred on giving 
priority not to area bombing but to selective attacks on aircraft factories. Even 
Portal told his deputy, Bottomley, on 2 December to issue a directive along 
these lines to Bomber Command. This showed Harris that his figures were 
over-optimistic. It told him that he must also attack cities in the occupied east 
and south-east. Bottomley further expressed doubts that the Air Staff would 
be able to bring about a German readiness to capitulate by area bombing 
alone. He then made himself even more clear, stressing the importance of 
Schweinfurt and other industrial centres for the fighter industry, and pointing 
out that while the German people did indeed fear British air raids by night, 
Hitler and the OKW were, according to secret intelligence reports, more 
concerned about the daylight precision raids on individual factories, and were 
less worried about the morale of their civilian population.268 

This was making it very clear indeed to Harris that he should cut back his 
area-bombing offensive in favour of destroying centres like Schweinfurt that 
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were important for the German fighter industry. Success would be measured 
not by the acreage flattened, but by the damage done to these. Harris was 
given the task of making up, by night-time precision raids, for at least part of 
what the US 8th Air Force had been unable to do by day. Pointed towards 
Schweinfurt by the Air Staff as early as 1942, he had so far always rejected 
an attack on this target as being strategically questionable and tactically too 
difficult.2°° Air Commodore Bufton, the director of bomber operations, had 
also in the summer of 1943 frequently stressed to Harris the importance of 
Schweinfurt. He urged that in the event of the complementary attacks by 
Bomber Command and the 8th Air Force that he was approving, the aircrews 
should be told in advance of the enormous military importance of the ball- 
bearing factories. No such joint attack ever took place, however, and the 
American one on 14 October 1943 was seen by Bufton and the Ministry of 
Economic Warfare (in contrast to the Americans) as not all that effective. 
They recommended a further precision attack by night, especially since 
the target was of prime importance not only for the whole of the German 
armaments industry but also, and most of all, for the building of fighters and 
V-weapons. Up to now Bomber Command had turned down all such requests, 
saying that Schweinfurt was merely and mistakenly being lookd on as a 
panacea target; it was not all that important, and was besides too small to find 
at night. The head of the Pathfinders, though, did not see this as presenting 
a difficulty.27° 

The Air Staff was no longer willing to be as indulgent towards Harris as in 
the past. On 17 December Bottomley wrote to him expressing the hope that he 
would soon give orders for a raid on Schweinfurt.?7! Harris refused this three 
days later, in strongly emotional terms and offering his same well-known 
arguments. An operation like this made no sense, the target was too hard to 
find, the town was so strongly defended that six or seven raids would be 
needed, and success would be doubtful. If the target was really so important, 
then the Americans should attack it again. What was more, the Germans 
would in any case by then have foiled such attacks by relocating their industrial 
plant. He went on to list other bomber operations that at the time had been 
seen as decisive, such as the attacks on the railways, the M6hne dam, the 
molybdenum mine at Knaben in Norway and synthetic fuel works in western 
Germany, the marshalling yards at Modena in Italy, and the Ploiesti oil 
refineries. None of these had hindered the Germans from launching further 
major offensives in the east. It had all been in vain. He scoffed at ‘panacea 
targets’ like these, and even if they were acting in good faith had no time for 
the ‘panacea-mongers’ who he felt saw themselves as infallible. Harris was 
quite convinced that constantly giving preference to targets the bombing of 
which took the pressure off the German nation as a whole, that is to say, 
concentrating on targets such as (to take another example) the V-weapon 
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launch sites, was in most cases falling for a German air-defence ploy designed 
by the enemy to mislead. Frittering away effort like this was, however, happily 
accepted by people who merely had ‘a finger in the bomber pie’ but otherwise 
wanted to shoulder no responsibility for what could then be the failure of 
their own strategic plans.272 

With his obstinacy, and by looking on the intelligence basis for their views as 
tantamount to well-directed German disinformation, Harris had sorely tried 
the Air Staff's patience. No doubt the only reason he could afford to do so 
was that during his 22 months at the head of Bomber Command he had won 
great respect and enjoyed support among a large proportion of the British 
public, whose feelings he seemed to be translating into action. Furthermore 
he had Churchill’s sympathy as well, because—as has been mentioned—the 
POINTBLANK directive was unclear and contradictorily worded, and Portal’s 
attitude was on the whole ambivalent and ‘wait and see’ (for him, too, matters 
were not straightforwardly black and white). Otherwise Harris would surely 
not, given the differences of opinion described earlier, have been able to open 
his air battle over Berlin more or less on the quiet. The Air Staff had nothing 
against one or two heavy raids on Berlin followed, over a longer period, by 
smaller nuisance raids to wear down the resistance of the civilian population. 
It did not, however, want a series of heavy raids that would interfere with the 
course of the major operations against Germany. Bottomley had again warned, 
on 13 November, against placing too much faith in the belief that Germany 
would collapse after a series of air raids on its capital. This was exactly what 
Harris did, to this end vaunting his earlier successes with exaggeratedly 
favourable accounts of them and winning the congratulations of Air Minister 
Sinclair and the South African premier Jan Smuts.273 Harris’s dismissive 
attitude to advice or recommendations from the intelligence services as to 
what targets to bomb came from his firm conviction that it was not even 
possible to define these precisely, let alone hit them precisely.274 

The Air Staff could tolerate his obstinacy no longer. Even Portal had by now 
come much closer to the American view that concentrating on selected 
industrial targets, where this was tactically possible, had several times more 
effect than area bombing. The Air Staff drafted a stern instruction to Harris to 
attack Schweinfurt. Portal tried—and this shows his respect for the man—to 
make this palatable to him by taking on himself responsibility beforehand for 
one or two failed attempts; apart from this, he took steps, with Sinclair, to tone 
down the draft so as to avoid further discussion with Harris. On 14 January 
1944 Harris was officially ordered to destroy Schweinfurt and its ball-bearings 


272 Harris to Bottomley, 20 Dec. 1943, PRO, AIR 8/425; Webster and Frankland, Strategic Air 
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deputy chief of Air Staff’s letter to chief of Air Staff dated 12 Jan. 1944, PRO, AIR 2/4477. 

273 PRO, AIR 20/3234; Groehler, Bombenkrieg, 188-9; Harris, Despatch, p. xix (introd. by Cox). 

274 Webster and Frankland, Strategic Air Offensive, ii. 67-9. See also Harris’s criticism of 
Bottomley’s and Bufton’s proposals in his letter to the under-secretary of state, Air Ministry, 
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factory as soon as possible. To make him inclined to do so, his view that the 
bombing war was directed at a whole nation as such was accommodated by 
saying that a third of the city’s population worked in the ball-bearings industry, 
so that ‘dehousing’ it and the inflicting of heavy losses on the workers would be 
a ‘valuable contribution’ to the combined bomber offensive.?7> Harris once 
more argued that there were tactical difficulties, and on 27 January 1944276 
was yet again ordered to attack Schweinfurt; this he did on the night of 
24 February, after the Americans had already raided it during the day. This 
was the first ever complementary attack as part of this bomber offensive, and it 
raised American confidence again. In reality, however, its effectiveness was 
minimal, for the reasons that Harris had predicted. But from now on, 
nonetheless, the British Air Staff too placed greater value on the American 
doctrine of selective targeting than on its previous practice of carpet bombing. 
Tronically, it was the failure of the American attack on 14 October that had 
brought about this change of heart; whether this would last remained to be 
seen. In any case, it was less a matter of raiding tactics than of choosing the 
targets, and selective targets were tackled better with precision attacks than 
with area bombing. Providing the means needed for doing this was the logical 
consequence. One of the solutions being developed to the POINTBLANK crisis 
lay in rapidly increasing the American forces and re-equipping them, and in 
the new air fleet, the 15th Air Force, that had now been formed in Italy.277 
Arnold’s new year message for 1944 to the commanders of the 8th and 15th Air 
Forces, James H. Doolittle and Nathan E. Twining, ran: ‘Destroy the enemy air 
forces wherever you find them, in the air, on the ground and in the factories!’278 
In December the 8th Air Force was able, on some days, to put 700 heavy 
bombers into the air, compared to only 400 or so up to October.279 The only 
problem was that the level of losses did not depend on the number of aircraft 
employed and could not be reduced by making a larger number of sorties. In 
February 1943 Gen. George E. Stratemeyer, chief of the American air staff, 
had still believed losses to be lowest with bomber formations of 72 aircraft. 
The losses were primarily a function of how far the bombers penetrated into 
enemy territory. In 1942, when the Americans were attacking only targets in 
German-occupied western Europe, total losses were 4 per cent, with 34 per 
cent damaged. In October 1943, when the bombers were flying to East Prussia 
and Bavaria, losses were at 9.1 per cent, with 45.6 per cent damaged. During 
the following months, when only targets at the north-western edge of Germany 
were attacked, the losses dropped back dramatically. It was clear, too, that 


275 "The expression ‘dehousing’ is in the line of the earlier ‘air-policing of semi-civilized 
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most of the casualties were being caused by fighters. The capacity of bomber 
formations to protect themselves had proved to be a fallacy; bomber losses 
remained low only within the range of their own fighter cover. 

Everything thus pointed to the need for fighter escorts that could fly all the 
way with the bombers. While the British considered it impossible to design 
fighters like this,28° the Americans first tried, as has been described earlier, to 
protect their bomber formations with accompanying heavily armed bombers, 
or ‘gun-ships’. As these proved too ungainly, the P-47 Thunderbolt fighter was 
fitted with jettisonable fuel tanks to increase its range. Because of the mindset 
that saw long range and manoeuvrability as incompatible, the idea of building 
a true long-range escort fighter was neglected until the middle of 1943. Still in 
October 1943 the Thunderbolts escorting bombers heading for Schweinfurt 
had to turn back at Aachen. It was now the deputy secretary of war for air, 
Lovett, who on 19 June 1943 urged on Gen. Arnold the conversion of the P-51 
Mustang for escort duties. In the meantime the twin-boom P-38 Lightning, 
which had previously seen service in North Africa, was brought into operation 
from November. These two still did not, however, solve the problem, since 
they had neither the necessary range nor the ceiling to cope with the German 
fighters. The P-51 had been built in America to British specifications since the 
end of 1940, and had proved inadequate as a fighter. It was consequently 
handed over to Army Cooperation Command, and first went into action 
during the Dieppe raid in 1942. The Americans showed next to no interest in 
this aircraft, which with 1,150 hp was underpowered, and it was not until 
in October 1942 it showed impressive performance when fitted with the 
Merlin engine that the US Air Force took another look at it. Powered by the 
Merlin-Packard V-1650-3 it was capable of 732 km/h at around 9,000 m, and 
with an extra internal tank and two external tanks had a tactical range of 
almost 2,400km. Production began only in June 1943, and when the first 
machines reached Europe they were, amazingly, used as a reconnaissance 
aircraft. It was not until the Schweinfurt fiasco and Arnold’s criticism of the 
inactivity of British Fighter Command that they were employed from bases in 
England as escort fighters as well. They first went into action with the US 8th 
Air Force on 5 December 1943, and their range was successively extended 
until they were flying over Berlin and beyond.28! 

The Americans thus had an aircraft that, despite all the previous theorizing, 
had both the range of a bomber and the manoeuvrability of an interceptor. 
With drop-tanks under its wings the P-51 Mustang lost only some 56 km/h off 
its top speed; without them it could outpace a FW 190 by nearly 80 km/h up to 
8,500 m, and by about 110 km/h above that. It proved superior to the Me 109G 
at all heights, while its rate of climb was roughly equal to that of the FW 190 


280 See above, p. 78 and Terraine, Right of the Line, 703-4 (‘Sir Charles Portal and the Long- 
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Map 1.1.5. Increase in US fighters’ range up to spring 1944 
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and Me 1o9. It could outdive both of them. It could easily out-turn the Me 
109, and the FW 190 somewhat less easily; it could roll on a par with the 
Me 109, but in this respect was slightly inferior to the FW 190.282 Taking this 
together with the greater supply of new bombers to the 8th Air Force, 
everything was now in place for a fundamental improvement in the Americans’ 
chances of success in the POINTBLANK offensive. On 1 January 1944, moreover, 
the 8th and 15th Air Forces had been brought together in a unified US Stra- 
tegic Air Forces Command in Europe under Gen. Spaatz; it was a measure 
that—seen by Harris as a distraction—was probably not looked on with favour 
by Portal because of the now overwhelming strength of the Americans, but 
that he had to accept as inevitable. 

Under pressure from the Americans the directive of Io June 1943 on the 
combined bomber offensive was replaced by a new one on 17 February 
1944.283 For the first time, reducing German air power and in particular its 
fighter strength was now to be the primary target of the entire shared effort. 
The familiar phrase about ‘undermining German morale’, useful as this had 
been to Harris, no longer appeared in the text. Berlin and other important 
industrial centres were to be targeted only if the weather was unsuitable for 
raiding primary targets. These instructions were now binding not just on the 
Americans, but on Harris’s Bomber Command as well. Portal, continuing to 
discount any further possibility of increasing the fighter escorts’ range, still 
believed that the American daylight raids would not have the desired effect, 
and that his Bomber Command alone was able to carry on hitting the aircraft 
factories inside Germany under the protection of darkness. ‘Big Week’ proved 
him wrong. Harris did pay some heed to the new directive, but in the main 
carried on with his raids on cities until he too had to admit that in Berlin and 
Nuremberg he was getting nowhere.?84 


5. Crisis MANAGEMENT, BAD AND BETTER 


(a) The Battle of Berlin, and the Crisis in the British Night-Bombing Offensive 


After the German defensive successes in the night skies over Berlin in late 
August and early September 1943 had persuaded Harris (who saw them merely 
as ‘the final convulsions of the fascist beast’)28> to put off for a while a major 
series of raids on the German capital, he launched on 18 November what the 
British came to call the Battle of Berlin, with the first of 16 large-scale raids on 
the city; once these were over Berlin would, he said, if the Americans came in 
on it, ‘be wrecked from end to end’, setting the seal on Germany’s downfall. 


282 Boylan, Long-Range Escort Fighter, 54-165; McFarland, ‘American Strategic Fighter’; 
Atwood, ‘Mustang’, and id., Mustang Margin; Copp, Forged in Fire, 412-15; Army Air Forces, iii. 
II-12.; Hess, P-51; Freeman, Mighty Eighth, 95-8; Webster and Frankland, Strategic Air Offensive, 
ii. 80, n. 6; Price, Battle, 201-2. 
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It would mean losing 400-500 bombers, but Germany would lose the war.?8¢ 
This, at all events, was what he told Churchill on 3 November 1943 to con- 
vince him that the decisive phase of the bombing war was now at hand. The 
first in the series of attacks on Berlin, in which only nine out of 444 Lancasters 
were shot down, raised great hopes among the Allies. This tended to ignore 
the fact that the German fighter defence had concentrated wholly on the 395 
Halifaxes and Stirlings raiding Mannheim at the same time, 23 of which were 
lost, and had taken no notice of the Mosquito diversionary attacks on Aachen, 
Frankfurt, and Essen, or of leaflet drops to the south of Berlin. 

As the Third Reich’s seat of power and administrative centre Berlin was not 
only a prestige target but also an important industrial centre. At the end of 
1940 the Wehrmacht estimated the number employed in the city at 1.27 
million, or 7.8 per cent of all German workers, and the number of firms 
at 276,000 or 8.7 per cent. The capital accounted for 14 per cent of the 
economy’s total turnover. It was home, for instance, to 57.5 per cent of the 
manufacturing capacity of the German electronics industry, plus a sizeable 
production of machinery and vehicles as well as of chemicals. Ninety-five per 
cent of all radio sets, 75 per cent of all telephones, 60 per cent of all field cable, 
50 per cent of all aero-engines, 30 per cent of all airframes, 70 per cent 
of all torpedoes, and Ioo per cent of all electric U-boat motors were made in 
Berlin or its environs.287 This put Berlin’s economic significance far above 
the German average, and the Allies too were aware of this. They knew, for 
example, that more than a quarter of German tanks—though not the most 
modern Panther and Tiger types—and half of German field artillery were 
produced here.?8® For all these reasons the city was of course very heavily 
defended, by both flak and fighters. On 1 January 1944 there were 104 
heavy flak batteries, around 25 medium and light batteries, and 35 search- 
light batteries. No other German city had such extensive anti-aircraft 
defences.?89 

A further factor affected the Allied decisions over Berlin: because most of 
the population of Berlin had voted for the left in 1933, it was thought in Britain 
that, given this lukewarm attitude towards the Nazi regime, they would under 
heavy bombing rebel against the German war policy, as they were suffering 
particularly badly from the nights of area bombing.2% 

The series of Bomber Command raids that began in November ended with 
one on the night of 24/5 March 1944, in which the British suffered very heavy 
losses—72 bombers, or around 9 per cent, most of which were wrongly 
ascribed to anti-aircraft fire. Only 14 German fighters were lost.29! In all, the 


286 Harris to Churchill, 3 Nov. 1943, PRO, PREM 3/14/1 and PRO, AIR 14/3507. See 
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RAF dropped some 30,000t of bombs in the course of the 16 major raids on 
Berlin, around half of them incendiaries. This involved 9,105 bomber sorties, 
8,949 by four-engined aircraft (7,256 Lancasters, 1,643 Halifaxes, and 50 
Stirlings), together with well over 100 Mosquitoes. Over the 16 nights 493 
bombers were lost, 849 were damaged, and a further 95 had to be written off} 
2,938 aircrew died, 716 were captured, and 92 were wounded.?°2 These figures 
were more or less what Harris had calculated; but the hopes that had been 
coupled with them had not been met. It was still the heaviest series of raids 
on a city so far. The US 8th Air Force, after the heavy losses it had suffered 
in October 1943, did not however take part in the enterprise as Harris had 
initially expected. It was involved only towards the end, after the range of the 
P-51 Mustang had in March 1944 been extended to cover Berlin.293 

As with the other two air battles of the Ruhr and Hamburg, the Allies’ 
activities were not limited to the main target of Berlin alone. Nineteen big raids 
were launched on Ludwigshafen, Leverkusen, Frankfurt am Main, Stuttgart, 
Leipzig, Stettin, Braunschweig, Magdeburg, Schweinfurt, Augsburg, and Essen 
and, on 30/1 March, on Nuremberg. The total of 35 major raids in this air 
offensive saw 20,224 bomber sorties, 19,914 of them by four-engined aircraft, 
mainly Lancasters. The average loss-rate was 5.2 per cent, and 6.5 per cent 
against Berlin itself; in individual raids it even rose to over 9 per cent. The third 
great air battle of 1943/4, which was to form the high point and the end of the 
British night-bomber offensive, brought higher losses, and had less effect, than 
the previous two.2%4 

The round trip to Berlin and back totalled some 1,850 km. The bombers were 
exposed to attack by German fighters for much longer than when flying to raid 
Hamburg or the Ruhr, which naturally meant higher losses than before. The 
German fighters and flak were also concentrated along the approach paths and 
around Berlin, where moreover the searchlights and usually poor winter weather 
made accurate bombing difficult. Furthermore the H,S radar did not work as 
well over Berlin as it had at Hamburg, because the city’s vague outlines—ren- 
dered even more unrecognizable by “Triberg’ artificial reflectors—did not show 
up as clearly on the radar screens as had the banks of the Elbe in Hamburg. 
Whereas the battles of the Ruhr and Hamburg had been entered into with 
important new tactical and technical weapons (OBOE and WINDOW) which gave 
the British a great advantage, there was no such asset with which to start the raids 
on Berlin. These were also known to the Germans by now, and had to a large 
extent been offset by further developments in fighter defence methods. The 
fighters were no longer so easily taken in by diversionary and feint attacks, even if 
they were once more fooled on 26 March 1944 over Essen where the RAF, using 


292 Webster and Frankland, Strategic Bomber Offensive, ii. 190-211; Terraine, Right of the Line, 
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TABLE I.1.9. Main RAF Bomber Command raids on Berlin, winter 1943/4 


Date Warning/ Dispatched/ Bombload A/c Dead Missing Wounded Homeless Buildings 
all-clear attacking (t) lost 
times aircraft = 
HE Incend. Damaged of which 
destroyed 
18.11.1943 20.11-22.23h 444 402 798.1 7951 9 143 4 409 75326 8,493 553 
22.11.1943 19.30-21.12h 764 670 1,132.6 1,331.8 26 
23.11.1943 20.43-21.37h 382 322 710.1 624.1 20 375 574 93907 454,056 48,577 8,701 
26.11.1943 20.52-22.30h 450 407 858.5 717.0 28 
02.12.1943 19.27-21.31h 458 401 881.8 803.8 40 99 — 151 8,862 3,541 340 
16.12.1943 19.24-21.04h 492 450 947.4 867.6 25 628 60 968 30,063 6,140 663 
24.12.1943 03.29-05.05h 379 338 709.9 578.0 I5 211 6 326 8,186 45595 527 
29.12.1943 19.23-20.56h 712 656 I,099.I 1,215.4 18 260 52 589 12,320 55730 413 
02.1.1944  02.30-03.45h 421 386 771.0 628.6 28 55 —_— 175 4,012 2,989 I51 
03.1.1944  O1.59-03.21h 383 311 658.4 457-9 27 143 4 204 93943 79227 329 
20.1.1944 19.04-20.25h 769 679 1,164.0 1,236.6 35 306 4 568 20,938 9,493 I,O15 
27.1.1944 19.58-21.20h 530 481 1,067.0 693.5 32 413 46 426 19,945 
29.1.1944 02.56-04.20h 680 596 1,085.6 868.4 43 531 206 860 ss.66 595770 3,969 
30.1.1944 19.57-21.07h 540 489 1,068.5 891.9 33 582 633 908 82,980 
15.2.1944 20.51-22.15h 891 806 1,203.0 1,412.6 42 169 273 512 60,836 575155 10,053 
24.3.1944 21.48-23.12h 810 726 1,322.3. 1,170.0 72 47 190 155 23,710 n/a n/a 


n/a = not available 
Sources: Groehler, Bombenkrieg, 188; PRO/AIR 14/1905, 24/262 and 262A. 
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OBOE, made a very successful attack. In spite of thick cloud cover the city was 
badly hit, and out of 705 bombers only nine (1.3 per cent) were lost as against 20 
German fighters. Bomber Command had been able to show once again what it 
was capable of when flying a short distance over enemy territory; but those were 
not the conditions its crews were meeting in their attacks on Berlin. They were 
well aware of the difficulties, and of how relatively little effect they were having. 
The nervous strain of the long flight over Germany with no superiority in the air 
grew worse with every trip. The physical stress, with temperatures inside the 
aircraft often far below zero, became close to unbearable. On top of this there was 
the constant danger of being shot down—on average, it was to be expected after 
at most 30 missions or so over enemy territory. After the heavy losses in particular 
operations in February and March 1944, even Harris was now asking himself if 
this kind of bomber offensive deep into Germany could be sustained. The suc- 
cesses of the light twin-engined Mosquito suggested a radical change in the air- 
craft type to use in the bomber formations. Irrespective of the role they were 
given—as target markers for the main force, in small groups for independent 
precision or intruder raids, or in diversion or feinting attacks—they suffered 
relatively low losses. Of the 2,034 Mosquito sorties during the Battle of Berlin, for 
instance, where never more than §0 or so were used at a time, only ten—a mere 
0.4 per cent—were lost. And despite their small size, their high speed and a 
bomb-load of up to 1,814 kg gave them a great potential to inflict damage. But for 
many reasons it was by now too late to make such a switch in aircraft types; the 
aircrews had to carry on flying their heavy bombers to Berlin. These may well 
have come close to the ideal for the kind of bomber fleet that had been conceived 
in the 1930s and dreamed of long before that; but with their inadequate arma- 
ment of 7.6-mm machine-guns, a moderate speed of 350-460 km/h, a low service 
ceiling of some 7,600m, their ponderous flight, and being given away by the 
flames from their exhausts and by electronic radiation from their navigation and 
fighter-detection devices, they were an ideal target for the German night fighters. 
The new German combat methods put them most at risk over the target, and for 
that reason attempts had been made as early as October 1943 to cut down the 
time a bomber stream spent over the target to no more than 26 minutes. All these 
circumstances made a heavy drain on the bomber crews’ morale and will for 
combat. To make their aircraft faster and more manoeuvrable, and thus easier to 
defend, they often already dropped their bombs over the North Sea. The Path- 
finder chief, Air Vice Marshal Bennett, believed that many crews were ‘baulking 
the jump’, as they already had for the first time at Essen in 1942, and were ‘failing 
to carry out their attacks in their customary determined manner’. This, too, was 
lessening the success of the offensive.2%> 

The devastating effects of the bombing that ‘put the fear of God’ into Speer 
in Hamburg were not seen in Berlin, though his own ministry was in fact 
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bombed out during the night of 23/4 November 1943.29° Together with 
Goebbels, Speer did everything in his power to keep things moving in the 
centre of the city, and after every raid to restore the appearance of ‘normal’ 
conditions as quickly as possible. This was not only dictated by necessity, but 
was also in Berlin especially a matter of prestige. Hitler had ordered it, and cost 
was not to count. The damage to morale that would otherwise occur mattered, 
in Hitler’s mind, more than an increase in the overall costs of the war. Vast 
numbers of prisoners of war and convicts, forced labourers, and Jews were put 
to work clearing up. The water supplies could soon be restored, though 
gasholder capacity was reduced from 2.25 m. cubic metres in December 1043 
to 0.48m. in March 1944. At first, the bomb damage to the Berlin arms 
industry seemed threatening. On 23 February 1944 Goebbels looked on the 
Siemens works as being totally destroyed,?97 and at the time Milch declared 
gloomily that ‘the British have calculated exactly how many raids they need for 
Berlin. It’s probably 25. They’ve made 15 so far, and have Io still to go. They 
have also said that once they’ve done with Berlin, it will be the turn of industry 
in central Germany.’2°8 The raids that had had to be endured over the past 
months ‘could not be withstood in the long run’. The American daylight raids 
on the aviation industry however, he, saw as far more dangerous, as they would 
strike from Germany’s hand her only weapon against attacks from the air. Carl 
Frydag, the managing director of the Henschel aircraft works, considered the 
series of raids on Berlin the heaviest of the whole war where the aviation 
industry was concerned.299 A great many factories, in particular those of the 
electronics and tank-building industries at Alkett, were hit more or less 
severely. Taken as a whole, however, the effect on Berlin’s industry was still 
not significant, even though it may at first have seemed so at the time. In spite 
of a temporary drop in output, industrial production quickly rose again. 
Nonetheless the evacuation of industry now began, also bringing about a 
temporary fall in production. In February 1945 there were only 884,032 
workers left in Berlin, 1.2 million fewer than in March 1943. The real inroads 
into industrial output did not occur until the summer of 1944.30° One curious 
fact about the Berlin raids that remains to be explained is that the two big 
power stations (West and Klingenberg) on the outskirts of the city—the latter 
of which had been on Bomber Command ’s list for destruction since 1940/I— 
were never attacked at all. Between them they supplied 60 per cent of Berlin’s 
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electricity; destroying them would have brought Berlin’s industry to a total 
standstill, and have made further bombing of the city unnecessary.3°! 

The attacks were, however, as planned, directed primarily at the city and its 
inhabitants. The 16 main raids cost the civilian population well over 9,000 
dead or missing. The homeless totalled 812,643, more than 454,000 of them 
on the night of 23 November 1943 alone. The immediate building of shelters 
for 800,000 Berliners demanded by Goebbels remained in the realms of 
fantasy, since cement and steel went into the construction of underground 
aircraft factories under the ‘Fighter Programme’, which had just started. Out 
of 224,927 residential buildings, 34,868 or 15.5 per cent were destroyed. The 
number of dwellings in Greater Berlin fell by 32 per cent, from 1,562,641 on 
I January 1943 to 1,061,846 by April 1944. The city’s population was reduced 
mainly by the now accelerated evacuation—by mid-February 1944 1.1 million 
had left; the number of inhabitants dropped from 4,090,953 in March 1943 to 
3,965,000 in July that year, to 3,224,000 in January and 2,920,095 in March 
1944.302 The public mood in the city was not ugly or even rebellious, as Harris 
had hoped, but rather more angry at this kind of air warfare, even though 
lethargic and full of the wish for a quick end to the war.3% 

Churchill kept Stalin constantly informed of the course of events in the 
air war, not least in order to show how much Britain was doing towards 
weakening the German eastern front against the Soviet Union, such that it was 
not imperative to open yet the second front on the European mainland the 
Russians were asking for. In the other direction Stalin urged—as on 9 January 
1944— the bombing of Berlin, and congratulated Churchill and the aircrew of 
Bomber Command on the results achieved.3°* On 9 January 1944 Churchill 
telegraphed Stalin saying that if they were back in Teheran, he would ask him 
across the table when they should bring a stop to destroying Berlin, so as to 
leave enough lodgings for the Soviet army.3% 

In British society too the RAF’s raids on Berlin again raised the question 
of the legality and inhumanity of such operations. While the government 
succeeded in preventing as far as possible any public statements, or indeed 
protests, on the subject, it could still be spoken about in parliament. In 
Germany, on the other hand, the misdeeds of the Nazi regime or negative 
aspects of German waging of war (so far as anything was in fact known of 
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them, in this nation of all-pervading surveillance) could not be spoken of 
openly without risking one’s life. There was the same moral conscience in 
both populations, even though it could not be expressed to the same extent 
everywhere. To a great extent it was everywhere being subordinated to feelings 
of hatred and revenge born of the war, or smothered by the will to survive the 
conflict. Thus the overwhelming view among British members of parliament 
was that one should applaud rather than criticize a government that was doing 
everything to bring the war to a speedy conclusion.2°° So long as the Germans 
continued to stand behind Hitler and his generals, as seemed to be the case, 
then they must bear the responsibility for this war. Much as one might feel 
sympathy for rats that had to be killed, when one was aware that they could 
infect children with disease and bring destruction on British society then this 
sympathy must cease. So the more Germany was ‘softened’ for the invasion, 
the more the fighting forces and the nation would be grateful.3°7 What one was 
doing was only to destroy the enemy’s centres of production and lines of 
communication and supply, so such military necessities should not be placed 
on a moral level. The classic distinction between combatants and non- 
combatants was in any case a thing of the past, terrible though this might be. 
The sole moral principle must now be to end the war as quickly as possible. 
That was the most humane course.3°8 In a war, when dropping bombs, one 
could not be so foolish as to worry about civilians. They could surely get away 
from the factories.2°? One could not in one breath use fine words about our 
airmen and in the next say the reverse; every effort needed to be behind the 
war.?19 A letter from Lord Esher, who had suggested that ‘exceptionally 
valuable historic towns’ like Potsdam or Rothenburg-on-Tauber should 
not be bombed, that ‘notable cities’ like Vienna, Dresden, Coburg, and the 
like should be attacked only in daylight and with careful aiming, and that 
Bomber Command should be allocated aesthetic advisers to tell the bomber 
crews about the nature and location of artistic treasures in the cities, was 
answered by Lord Sinclair on 31 December 1943—in this instance not without 
justification—by saying that this was hardly practicable since weather and 
operational needs meant that the targets were selected only at the last minute 
and in a hurry, so that the involvement of such advisers would be scarcely 
possible.3!! Berlin, Sinclair said, was the hub of twelve important railway 
lines, the second largest inland port in Europe and linked to the whole of the 
German waterways network, and home to industrial firms like AEG, Siemens, 
Daimler, Benz, Focke-Wulf, Heinkel, and Dornier. If one had to choose one 
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target to be bombed in Germany, it would have to be Berlin. When one MP, 
Richard Stokes, asked whether the government was not in fact pursuing a 
policy of indiscriminate bombing of residential areas as well, he answered that 
the questioner was ‘incorrigible’, for he (Sinclair) had just named a whole list 
of extremely important military targets.312 The MP James McGovern, too, 
accused the government of systematically wiping out the entire city, and was 
indignant at Churchill’s cynical remark that the Germans did not need to live 
in their cities—they should go out into the country, and watch from the hills 
as their homes burned. Who would not at once think here of the practices of 
‘imperial policing’?3!3 If any other country, McGovern went on, said some- 
thing like Churchill, it would be paraded in the press as the personification of 
everything that was evil. It was not the policy of a large mass of the people of 
Britain, who looked on it as horrible and vile. It was unfair to call on the 
German people in superior tones to rise against their Nazi masters; the British 
too would put down any revolt in their empire by force.3!4 Another MP, 
Mr Hopkinson, was worried whether one would not, because of the bombing, 
in the end have to wonder whether one was morally any better than the 
Germans. Did one really have to become a nasty brute, just because the enemy 
was one? ‘Let us’, he said, ‘wage the sort of war that all of us in our heart of 
hearts can go into with enthusiasm, otherwise the enemy can in the end say 
that he has won and not us.’3!5 

The most notice was aroused by the way George Bell, the bishop of 
Chichester, urged that even in a war one could not forget the suffering of 
one’s fellow human-beings on the other side. During a trip to Sweden he had 
been told by two German pastors and members of the resistance to Hitler of 
the appalling effects the bombing of German cities was having on the civilian 
population, and learned from other eyewitnesses of the horrors of the air 
war in Ltibeck, Rostock, Cologne, and Hamburg. He was angered by the 
public statements of Churchill and his government that always spoke only 
of military and economic targets. He wrote letters to the government, and 
planned protest demonstrations. With the wartime emergency regulations in 
force these could be banned, and his letters to the press censored. Only in the 
Upper House, of which he was a member, could he speak freely, and on 9 
February 1944 he demanded from the Churchill government a public response 
to his complaint about the indiscriminate bombing by the RAF. Everyone 
must by now be aware, he said, of how far the destruction of European culture 
had already gone. Did one want to destroy the rest? Those in charge must 
surely know that the factories were in general built outside the German city 
centres with their historic monuments. Hitler was a barbarian: but this did not 
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mean one must take his barbaric deeds as a model. After Bell had described 
the extent of the destruction and suffering in Hamburg, he quoted from the 
Swedish Svenska Dagbladet newspaper how the British with their massive 
bombing raids on Berlin had achieved what Hitler had still failed to do with his 
decrees and regulations: they had aroused the fury of the majority of the 
German people. The bishop cited Richard Crossman: a whole year before 
the director for psychological warfare had predicted exactly that. In a mem- 
orandum Crossman had warned against the wrong conclusions reached by 
Prof. Friedrich Alexander Lindemann (Lord Cherwell), Churchill’s scientific 
advisor: for aman who owned a house, he said, it was worthwhile to capitulate, 
but if we destroyed his house, all we managed was to make him angry. Bell’s 
closing words were that the Allies were fighting, as the liberators of Europe, 
for something that was greater than might—for justice; and this had to be 
more important than force. His speech provoked uproar. The archbishop of 
Canterbury, William Temple, who might have given Bell moral support, 
did not attend the House of Lords that day.3!© Rolf Hochhuth, in his play 
Soldiers, later made the scene the subject of an imagined conversation between 
Churchill and Bishop Bell.3!7 Bell’s attack had no immediate effect, any 
more than did a protest in the journal News Review on 23 March 1944 by 26 
leading personalities—including Benjamin Britten—against the ‘Attack on 
Humanity’. When in January 1945 Bell sought to travel to the United States at 
the invitation of the Federal Churches of America, the Cabinet feared that 
while there he might condemn the bombing of German cities, which would be 
‘embarrassing’; it decided to prevail on him not to make any political state- 
ments. Only then would the trip be permitted.3!8 

During these debates the Battle of Berlin continued, and British losses, 
which had still been relatively light in autumn 1943, rose to more than 9 per 
cent (e.g. in the raid on Leipzig on 19/20 February). The German defences 
were by now becoming accustomed to the northerly route usually taken by 
Bomber Command, so it now chose a southerly approach. But this too was a 
fiasco, which brought the series of heavy raids on cities inside German to a 
temporary halt. But there were other reasons as well for this. The raid on 
Nuremberg on 30/1 March 1944 was intended to be the end of the Battle of 
Berlin. The city had been chosen as a target because it had not suffered as 
badly as others so far; at the same time, as the home of the Reich Party 
gatherings it was for the British an important political centre, the morale of 
whose inhabitants was, however, seen as shaky. Favourable weather for an 
attack was also forecast. The operation was from the very beginning under 
time pressure from the preparations for the invasion, which were already under 
way; from the closeness of the self-imposed deadline by which Germany was to 
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have been bombed into a readiness to capitulate; and from the ever-shorter 
nights heralding the spring. Chance, however, brought further and unexpected 
adverse circumstances together on that particular night. There was bright 
moonlight nearly all the way to the target, and the expected protective veil of 
mist cleared along the way. Condensation trails were forming at lower alti- 
tudes and gave away the track of the bomber stream. The tactical planning was 
poor, even though there was no avoiding the long straight haul from Charleroi 
to Fulda passing two of the fighter defence’s assembly beacons; but no 
diversionary raids of any size were planned. It had been believed that the 
fighters had suffered very badly during the American daylight raids, and that 
the Wilde Sau (‘Wild Boar’) night-fighter pilots were using daytime-fighter 
aircraft. Here Bomber Command paid the penalty for assuming the large 
number of bombers lost over Berlin on the 24/5 March to have been downed 
mostly by flak. They had in fact been shot down mainly by Zahme Sau 
(‘Tame Boar’) fighters; the British had not discovered exactly how the latters’ 
navigational and interception and aiming devices worked. They did not, 
for example, know the wavelength of the new LICHTENSTEIN SN2 interception 
radar, and the RAF’s SERRATE fighter detector sets were still tuned to the 
outmoded LICHTENSTEIN AI gear. The German fighter controllers were not 
taken in by the diversionary attempts by a few Mosquitoes. They had located 
the build-up of the bomber formation over East Anglia, so all the night-fighter 
units could be put up in plenty of time. German bombers dropped flares along 
the bomber stream’s path, to be seen by all the night fighters. Out of 795 RAF 
bombers, 95 were destroyed immediately, and a further 12 damaged to the 
point of write-off. This put the loss rate at 11.8 per cent, and on top of this 
around 70 aircraft were damaged. It was the heaviest blow Bomber Command 
had ever suffered. It was ‘more than a setback—it was a defeat’.319 Many of 
the bombers had clearly been shot down from underneath, by night fighters 
equipped with Schrdége Musik, cannon mounted to point diagonally upwards, a 
weapon the British did not find out about until the late summer of 1944. The 
Luftwaffe lost only ten aircraft. In the effect it achieved, the raid was a total 
failure. Quite apart from the fighters, wind and cloud over the target area 
caused the marking and the whole operation to fall apart. On this aspect, the 
meteorologist Martin Teich has established that the British bombers had been, 
quite unwittingly, caught up in the then still largely unknown phenomenon 
of the jet stream. The overwhelming majority of the bombs fell outside 
Nuremberg and Schweinfurt, in open country. Seventy-one civilians were 
killed in Nuremberg and its environs.32° 
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After Nuremberg it was clear even to Harris that not only his plan for 
making Germany ready to capitulate within four to five months, but also 
Portal’s programme of September 1942 for achieving this with 4,000 heavy 
bombers inside six months321—the dream of the bomber supreme, on which 
the Royal Air Force had been founded—had collapsed. And that despite the 
fact that already (and ever-increasingly) there were more than 3,000 British 
and American heavy bombers?2? and an even larger number of medium and 
light bombers and fighters available for attacking Germany. In the Battle of 
Berlin Bomber Command had lost over 1,000 bombers.?22 Harris wrote to the 
Air Ministry on 7 April 1944 that the strength of the German defences would 
‘in time reach a point soon at which night-bombing attacks by existing 
methods and types of heavy bomber would involve casualty rates that could 
not be sustained.... We have not yet reached that point, but tactical inno- 
vations which have so far postponed it are now practically exhausted.’ He saw 
changing this state of affairs as a task of the highest priority. What he now had 
in mind, however, was not the even more Lancasters he had been wanting four 
months earlier, but ten squadrons of long-range night-fighter escorts.324 This 
was the final admission of the failure of the Trenchard bomber doctrine, and 
of the superiority of the night fighter over the heavy night bomber. The 
POINTBLANK offensive had now reached its second nadir and turning-point. 
The first had been the Americans’ setback at Schweinfurt. RAF Bomber 
Command in December 1939, the Luftwaffe over England in the autumn of 
1940, and then the US Army Air Forces had all had to learn that daylight 
bombing without air superiority created and maintained by fighters was 
impossible; now Bomber Command had found that this was true for night- 
time bombing as well. 

With the Nuremberg raid closing the Battle of Berlin, the POINTBLANK 
offensive was also at an end. Noble Frankland, co-author of the history of the 
‘Strategic Air Offensive against Germany’, gave the following verdict on the 
undertaking: 


The harsh fact remains that Berlin, though wounded, was still a going concern, that 
Hamburg, though partly killed, had made a remarkable recovery, and that the Ruhr was 
still producing at a very high rate indeed. It cannot be doubted that the German 
military, industrial and economic system and the morale of German people had not 
been undermined to the point at which the German capacity for armed resistance 
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had been fatally weakened... The German Air Force in being had proved capable of 
protecting the German Air Force in production.32> 


The Luftwaffe had indeed, in spite of the shortages and difficulties under 
which it was operating, been able in particular with its fighters to inflict 
unsustainable losses first on the US 8th Air Force by day and then on British 
Bomber Command by night; though it had worn itself out in doing so. None- 
theless it was, because of the German fighters, now no longer possible, using 
diversions, feints, and jamming, to carry out successful bombing operations 
over Germany. The POINTBLANK offensive had, however, succeeded in diverting 
German material and human resources from other fronts and from plans for 
air-raid defence, repair, and reconstruction, and thus in weakening these. 

Outwardly Harris tried to play down his failure, or to conceal it altogether. 
In excuse he said later that it was in any case only from the summer of 1944 
that he had considered Bomber Command capable of carrying out sustained 
attacks on Berlin—a statement clearly in conflict with the view he had 
expressed in November/December 1943. But by then he had had to employ 
his aircraft on OVERLORD. Moreover, the losses over Berlin had ‘not been 
excessive’, given the size of the task.32° And yet all this is not entirely untrue. It 
cannot be said, as it often has been, that the failure of the Battle of Berlin, and 
in particular of the night of 30/31 March 1944, led to the abandonment of the 
bomber offensive or to a total change of approach. If we base ourselves not just 
on the 35 main raids but instead on all the operations carried out between 18 
November 1943 and 31 March 1944, then Bomber Command’s 29,459 sorties 
brought only a 3.8 per cent loss—1,117 aircraft—if we disregard a further 
100 ‘write-off’ landings;327 a quite sustainable figure. The area-bombing raids 
could have been continued, and given the circumstances the success of the 
German fighters would not always have been repeatable. And Bomber 
Command was indeed already committed by the orders of 14 January and 17 
February to making effective preparations for the invasion in the west.328 The 
German homeland was given several weeks of relative respite from night-time 
bombing, and Harris did not have to eat humble pie. The Air Staff had, 
moreover, replaced its previous concept of making an invasion unnecessary 
through strategic area bombing of German cities with a new one: this provided 
for even heavier bombing of those cities, but only after more favourable bases 
had been gained by supporting the invasion. A document setting out the 
principles for the strategic bomber offensive paving the way to an invasion said 
that setting up a secure bridgehead on the continent would deal a first blow to 
German morale; and this would create the ideal conditions for carrying out 
heavy air attacks on the German cities. Once it was seen that the Germans’ 
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morale and will to resist were critically weakened, there would be convincing 
grounds for sending out the British and American bomber fleets with a 
common goal, and for intensifying the raids with the aim of bringing about 
Germany’s immediate collapse.329 This was attempted with Operation 
THUNDERCLAP after the invasion. But the primary concern was the American 
daylight attacks that were already preparing the ground for the invasion. 


(b) The Struggle for Air Superiority over Germany by Day, 
Winter/Spring 1943/4 


While British Bomber Command’s night-time air offensive against German 
cities came to an end for the time being after the disaster at Nuremberg, the 
Americans in the winter of 1943/4 quickly got over their setback at Schwein- 
furt, and by spring 1944 had decisively weakened the German fighter force. 
Supplies were flowing more abundantly (with the Battle of the Atlantic won, 
shipping was now in less danger), the war in Africa was over, the landing in 
Italy had taken place, and undisturbed production in the aircraft factories of 
America was soaring, so that more matériel could now be allocated to the 
European theatre of operations. As a result, the numbers of aircraft with the 
American formations in Europe rose between October 1943 and May 1944 
from 3,310 to 10,637—heavy bombers from 1,138 to 3,137, and fighters from 
1,274 to 3,570. In the US 8th Air Force alone the actual strength increased 
from 763 to 2,070 heavy bombers and from §59 to 1,174 fighters.33° The 8th 
Air Force was reinforced by the transfer from the Mediterranean theatre to 
Britain of the 9th (Tactical) Air Force under Maj.-General Lewis H. Brereton, 
which was assigned to supporting the planned landing on the Channel coast 
until the 8th Air Force joined in. The bulk of the strategic daylight bombing 
was for the time being still being undertaken by the US 8th Air Force, which 
was now provided mainly with the P-51 Mustang escort fighter. The opera- 
tional availability of its fighters rose from 274 to 882 between September 1943 
and May 1944, of its heavy bombers from 461 to 1,655, and of its aircrew from 
166,739 to 400,000.33! On 1 November 1943, furthermore, the 15th US Air 
Force under Maj.-General Twining was raised in Foggia, Italy—a strategic air 
fleet equipped with B-17 and B-24 heavy bombers, plus B-26 Marauder light 
bombers and a number of fighter units. This was to attack targets, especially 
aircraft factories, in southern Germany, Austria, Hungary, and Romania, and 
thus in collaboration with the 8th Air Force to split the German defences. The 
Americans were placing great hopes in this. The idea was, with the generally 
better weather in the south, to attack targets that could not be reached from 
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England and under poor winter weather conditions. But setting up the ground 
organization in Italy went slowly, and Gen. Eaker (who was soon replaced as 
commander of the US 8th Air Force by Maj.-General Doolittle) was, like the 
British Air Staff, not convinced by the plan. They felt that all targets apart 
from Ploiesti were also reachable by the 8th Air Force, and it was the weather 
over the target area and not at the bases for the sorties that mattered. The Alps, 
moreover, presented a major obstacle. 

This hurdle was for the most part avoided at first, since under the combined 
bomber offensive the 15th Air Force focused mainly on targets south of the 
Alps. The first foray, however, came on 2 November 1943 with a raid on the 
Messerschmitt aircraft works at Wiener-Neustadt, which reduced November 
output to one-seventh of that in October. Bad weather, a lack of radar 
equipment and escort fighters, and the moving of units from North Africa to 
the new Italian bases then prevented further attacks on southern Germany. 
Activity was in the meantime limited to ball-bearings works in and around 
Turin and at Annecy and to a steel works at Genoa, which were attacked with 
varying effectiveness. The main success was seen in a temporary stepping-up 
of German fighter numbers south of the Alps at the expense of other areas. 
At the end of December 1943 the US 15th Air Force had 564 aircraft, just 
on 5,000 officers, and 33,000 other ranks. In January and February 1944 it 
attacked the Italian war economy, as well as a number of armaments targets 
at Maribor and Klagenfurt.332 The 15th Air Force, too, was constantly 
strengthened. 

With effect from 1 January 1944 the two air forces were brought together 
under Lt.-General Spaatz, supreme commander of the newly formed United 
States Strategic Air Forces in Europe (USSTAF). He came under the orders 
of the British chief of Air Staff Portal, who was on behalf of the combined 
Allied chiefs of staff acting as co-ordinator between the British and American 
air forces in Europe. The merging of the two strategic bomber fleets under a 
single command went back to a plan formed by Arnold in 1942; what he had in 
mind was not just better co-ordination of strategic daylight bomber operations 
from England and Italy in order to split up the Germany air defence, but also 
to place the American bomber chief on a par with the British one (i.e. Harris). 
In view of the growing numbers of the American air force personnel in Europe, 
which soon exceeded that of the British, this was wholly natural. For reasons 
of national prestige the British did not look kindly on this development, and 
rejected the plans of Arnold and Spaatz that went beyond that and proposed a 
single supreme command over all British and American air forces in Europe, 
under Gen. Eisenhower. They feared that their Bomber Command might end 
up commanded by an American. What the American air force generals had in 
mind with the setting up of such a command was to achieve a greater degree 


332 Army Air Forces, ii. 563-73, 583, 716-17, 723-5, 729, 748; iii. 7-8, II, 18, 25-6; Freeman, 
Mighty Eighth, 98-9; Rust, 9th Air Force. 
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of independence for the American supreme commander of air forces from 
the theatre commander responsible for ground troops, in line with the moves 
being made by the American army air forces to gain independence from the 
army. After Gen. Eisenhower was appointed to head the Allied Expeditionary 
Forces on 7 December 1943, Spaatz set up his USSTAF headquarters 
alongside the Supreme Headquarters, Allied Expeditionary Forces (SSHAEF), 
in Bushey Park. There, he was at one and the same time well away from the 
headquarters of Air Chief Marshal Trafford A. Leigh-Mallory, commander 
of the Allied Expeditionary Air Forces (AEAF), and from rivals for control 
over the strategic bomber fleets, and better situated to be able to co-ordinate 
bombing operations with Eisenhower and gain his ear on the matter of his 
own independence. Gen. Spaatz managed to have the 9th (Tactical) Air Force 
also logistically under him, so that he could exert influence on this formation 
that operationally was answerable to Leigh-Mallory. He needed its long- 
range fighters as escorts and for low-level attack, for which his own were not 
adequate. At the same time he wanted to co-ordinate the operations of its 
twin-engined bombers with those of his own heavy bombers, in order to split 
up the German fighter defences. From the supplies viewpoint all American 
air forces in Europe came under him; he was the highest-ranking USAAF 
officer in this theatre. To increase the efficiency of his units he gave his head 
of operations and head of logistics equal standing (in Luftwaffe staffs, logistics 
usually ranked lower than the operational leadership), and to improve the 
motivation of his coloured personnel he ordered that they be treated properly 
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and in a way that did not offend their sense of self-esteem; something that 
the fact of doing this showed to be obviously needed.333 

Meanwhile a solution to the escort-fighter problem was increasingly nearer. 
From November 1943 the first of the twin-boom P-38 Lightnings—which had 
proved highly effective in the Mediterranean theatre—became available for the 
8th Air Force as escorts. With two wing-mounted external tanks, they could 
already reach central Germany, and from February 1944 Berlin and beyond. 
They still, however, had technical problems due to the variable weather 
conditions in central Europe, which led to more than 50 per-cent losses. The 
oth Air Force’s first P-51 Mustangs flew escort duty for the 8th from early 
December, first on 5 December against targets in France and then on 11 and 
20 December to Emden and Bremen. Without external tanks the Mustang 
already in January had a range of around 760 km, only slightly less than that of 
the Lightnings with two 62-gallon drop-tanks. The 15th USAF, too, received 
Lightnings, and P-47 Thunderbolts fitted with a 62-gallon jettisonable belly 
tank. With this the P-47 could already in July 1943 reach the western borders 
of Germany from England, and in February 1944, with two 88-gallon external 
wing tanks, its range stretched roughly to Kiel-Ltibeck—Frankfurt am Main. 
The Mustang, in March 1944, could with two 62-gallon external wing 
tanks penetrate 1,000km inside Germany, and with 88-gallon tanks even 
1,300 km—the equivalent of from England to Vienna. Both these aircraft types 
were, however, still having teething troubles with their engines and propellers, 
and the fuel supply from the drop-tanks did not always work. Occasionally the 
I12.7-mm machine-guns jammed in a tight curve. It was, however, less the 
escorting Mustangs that in the spring of 1944 saved the American bomber 
force from defeat over Germany, and helped win the necessary superiority in 
the air, than the lower-performance Thunderbolts and Lightnings with their 
extra fuel tanks. With an average of 2,000 to 2,600 machines in the early 
months of 1944, there were three-and-a-half to four times more of these in 
Europe. But beyond their operating range, and soon over the whole of central 
Europe, it was the Mustang that formed the backbone of the American fighter 
protection and the main basis for American air superiority. The fighter squa- 
drons were therefore increasingly equipped with the P-51, the numbers of which 
by the end of 1944 came to around three-quarters those of the other two types. 
Yet even without the Mustang the Americans would have been able, though 
more slowly and with higher losses, to win superiority in the air by day.334 

A further innovation, the H.X bomb-aiming radar (an American version of 
the British H,S, though, as the MEDDO gear, working on a much shorter 
wavelength of 3 cm), was for a while coming only very sluggishly into use. This 


333 Army Air Forces, ii. 655-6, 742, 748-9, 751-4; Davis, Spaatz, 267 ff., 290, 293-4, 314-153 
Gropman, Air Force Integrates, 9, 39 ff. and following chart. 

334 Freeman, Mighty Eighth War Diary, 147-8, 153-4; Davis, Spaatz, 316, 363-4 and App. 93; 
Levine, Strategic Bombing, 111-14; USSBS, iii. Report No. 59: The Defeat of the German Air 
Force, 6-II. 
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worked in theory even without sight of the ground, thus contradicting the 
Americans’ earlier conviction that an effective bombing war could be conducted 
only through daylight precision bombing using optical bombsights. As H,X 
allowed daylight raids in bad weather, it reduced the level of the bombers’ 
weather-dictated inactivity, and forced the German fighters to take off and form 
up ready for battle under like conditions. With pilot training becoming ever 
poorer, and with a lack of blind-flying training and equipment, they found 
this difficult; but they had to face the challenge if they did not want to watch 
important targets being destroyed without putting up a fight. This matched 
exactly Spaatz’s intention of pinning the German fighters to the ground.335 
The growing number of heavy bombers and escort fighters now available, 
together with the new radar aids, led from January 1944 to a fundamental 
change in American attack tactics. It was now no longer necessary for 
self-defence purposes for the bombers to fly in tightly grouped and stacked 
formations of 54 bombers in a box measuring around 3,800 x 870 x 810 metres; 
and with more aircraft being lost to flak this had in any case become too 
dangerous. The fighters no longer needed, against their nature and their 
higher speed, to stick close to the bombers they were protecting; guarding 
these no longer took priority over shooting down enemy fighters. The fighter 
pilots were naturally glad to be let off the leash to range and hunt at will, 
where they were in their element. Fighters are made to attack, not defend. The 
bomber crews, however, felt they were often being abandoned, and this led to 
the name ‘Killer Doolittle’ going the rounds (since they held him responsible). 
As the bombers were soon being protected by a fighter escort during the whole 
flight out and back, it was possible to open up the bomber formations; the 
heavy bombers now flew in groups of three squadrons each of only 12 aircraft, 
that is to say, only 36 rather than 54. The squadrons formed wedges, stacked 
sideways. The fighter groups, previously comprising three squadrons of 16 
machines each, were also now in some cases split into A and B groups of three 
squadrons with now only 12 aircraft each, making them more manageable in 
the air. The fighter escorts no longer needed to fly back and forth alongside the 
slow-moving bomber stream they were protecting, using up relatively large 
amounts of fuel and thus further shortening their operating range. They now 
accompanied the bombers in relays; each fighter formation now had to protect 
the bomber stream only over an allotted stretch, determined by the fighter type 
concerned. The ‘thoroughbred?’ fighter units now flew direct to the further end 
of their given stretch, and then flew nose-to-tail back down the line of bombers 
until they reached the homeward end of their stretch. On the way out and back 
they could hunt at will. At the tip of a bomber stream flights of fighters gave 
cover upwards and to the sides, especially towards the sun (the direction from 
which the German fighters usually attacked). The stretches nearest to the 
bombers’ home bases were covered by Thunderbolts, those further away by 


335 Army Air Forces, ii. 692-3; Levine, Strategic Bombing, 110; Davis, Spaatz, 298-9. 
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Lightnings, while the Mustangs flew to the furthest end of the bombers’ range. 
There were enough escort fighters available to allow both protective cover and 
freelance hunting; if there were no German fighters to be seen, then two-thirds 
of the fighters peeled off and went to find them and do battle either in the air or 
by destroying them on the ground. Dogfights now took place at any altitude.33¢ 

With the change in formation flying and introduction of HX radar, 
bombing tactics also changed. So-called precision bombing gave way to 
saturation, area, or carpet bombing whenever there was no view of the ground. 
‘Precision’ bombing was already very inaccurate, since the formations drop- 
ped their bombs on a visual signal from the leading aircraft; the aiming-point 
was, however, always a factory or militarily relevant installation, and in this the 
Americans prided themselves on differing from the British with their area 
bombing of cities. Yet in fact theirs was, even with a clear view, nothing other 
than a limited carpeting process, with only a third of individual bomb-loads 
finding the target.337 Now, with trust in the greater navigational accuracy of 
the H2X gear, the bombs were being released en masse from even larger and 
more widely spread formations. As the British had already learned, radar- 
guided blind bombing was still far more inaccurate than bombing with optical 
aiming or using OBOE. The usually bad weather and the poor visibility that 
went with it mostly forced the Americans, in the winter of 1943/4 and later, to 
bomb using H,X. This produced greater damage and higher casualties among 
the Germany civilian population living close to the industrial or transport 
targets the bomb carpets were intended for. Gen. Arnold, always concerned 
for the good name of his air force, especially with his own government and 
home population, told Gen. Spaatz to avoid using the term ‘blind bombing’ 
(which could imply inaccuracy and civilian casualties) to describe the H.X 
method, so that no false impressions would be created among the public. 
Spaatz therefore employed instead more technical- and less ambiguous- 
sounding turns of phrase such as ‘overcast bombing technique’ or ‘bombing 
with navigational devices over clouds up to 20,000 feet’.338 

Naturally, the intention of using their own bomber force as often as possible 
(and thus even in poor visibility) was still paramount, in order to inflict the 
greatest possible amount of damage on Germany and her air force as quickly 
as possible, and thus create the circumstances needed—that is, Allied super- 
iority in the air—for defeating Germany. Since the autumn of 1943 American 
bombing practice and philosophy had, step by step via Schweinfurt, Anklam, 
and Miinster,339 been coming closer to that of the British, even though at first 
this was seen only as expedient and temporary. Selective area targets within 
built-up areas of cities, such as marshalling yards and industrial sites, became 


336 Price, Battle, 115-20; Army Air Forces, iii. 22-4; Davis, Spaatz, 298, 303, 358-67; Galland, 
The First and the Last, 276; Toliver and Constable, Galland, 244-6; Groehler, Bombenkrieg, 210, 
347-93; see Germany and the Second World War, vi. 594. 

337 Parks, ‘Precision and Area Bombing’, 148. 338 Davis, Spaatz, 297-8. 

339 See above, pp. 56-85; Army Air Forces, iii. 19. 
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the focus of attention: something could always be hit, even in bad weather. 
Col. Henry A. Berliner, for instance, had put it in a memo to Gen. Eaker on 
25 October 1943 that besides the effect on the morale of the population, area 
bombing also constituted a direct attack on the manpower potential of 
the enemy, and that this after all represented a critical factor in the German 
armament industry.34° This thinking undoubtedly underlay Gen. Arnold’s 
order on 1 November 1943 for radar-guided bombing missions against area 
targets, designed to weaken the Luftwaffe in whatever manner, to be flown 
whenever visibility was not good enough for ‘daylight precision raids’.34! In 
fact, the two target groups mentioned were during the following months of 
the war bombed blind for 60 per cent of the time, just as 61 per cent of all 
bombs dropped by the Americans were released blind, that is to say using 
HX. The Over-All Report of the US Strategic Bombing Survey? states quite 
frankly that attacks on marshalling yards inside cities took on the character 
of area raids on those cities. But in accordance with the declared aims of the 
attackers, they were recorded as ‘precision raids’ (using H2X through cloud) 
on transport targets. ‘Marshalling yards’ was, as Richard G. Davies, the official 
biographer of Gen. Spaatz, writes, a euphemism for urban areas. This may 
already be concluded from the fact that the bomb-load always included a great 
many incendiaries, which were naturally not meant to set steel railway lines 
alight. The inaccuracy of H,X bombing through cloud was always knowingly 
taken into account: it was high. With optical visibility, around 25 per cent of 
bombs fell within a radius of about 300 m of the aiming-point of a marshalling 
yard; using ‘radar visibility’, it was only 2 per cent. Added to this was the fact 
that still in late 1944 more than half the American bomber groups did not have 
H,X-equipped target-finding aircraft, and that there was a lack of aircrew 
trained to operate the equipment. Only some § per cent of all American 
bombers in Europe managed, when using radar, to get their bombs within a 
300-m radius of the aiming-point. That the US Army Air Force nonetheless 
always tried to distance itself from the Royal Air Force’s bombing methods, 
and never endorsed deliberately indiscriminate attacks on German cities 
(indeed, it vehemently disowned them), had not a little to do with its wish to 
be set free from the army. This was an independence that could be won only 
if it was, in the eyes of the public, morally without a stain. The Americans 
did not, besides, see German cities as their top-priority target, and did not, 
like Harris, contemptuously dismiss specific industrial targets as ‘panacea 
targets’; they bombed these whenever visibility was good. Spaatz believed 
the war would be won more quickly, and with fewer losses, by destroying 
selective targets. Nor did the Americans in Europe develop special fire-raising 
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techniques against cities, even though when dropping their incendiaries and 
HEs blind they were not much less effective than the British. Where the 
marshalling yards were concerned, it was destroying these in the final phase of 
the war that was in fact the crowning success of the bombing offensive, and 
that brought about Germany’s ultimate collapse.343 

It still has to be said that in the winter of 1943/4 the Americans, for 
economic and technical reasons, went over to a more radical way of waging the 
bombing war. Gen. Frederick L. Anderson, the USSTAF’s operations officer, 
now sought to destroy both German cities and the German fighter defence. 
The 8th Air Force’s heavy raids on the centre of Berlin in April and May 1944 
were an attempt to bring about German capitulation, or at least a state of 
chaos, before the invasion. Showing consideration for the civilian population 
of the kind there was when bombing transport installations in France should 
not, in Spaatz’s view, apply in Germany. 

Word of the extensive use of indiscriminate bombing of Germany got around 
in America, in spite of propaganda films showing otherwise. A newspaper 
article by the British pacifist Vera Brittain on the Allied conduct of the bomber 
war sparked off heated discussion. The War Department under-secretary of 
state Robert P. Patterson accused the protestors of thereby only giving aid to the 
enemy, and Roosevelt’s secretary Stephen Early wrote that the president was 
just as shocked by killing from the sky; the simplest way of avoiding civilian 
casualties was, however, to force the Germans (and the Japanese) to change the 
way they thought. So long as they did not, death and destruction would not 
cease. In parallel with this, Gen. Arnold was making every effort to present the 
Army Air Force’s bombers as a weapon used only for precision attacks on 
militarily and economically relevant targets. At the time many an American air 
force officer—like Gen. Charles P. Cabell, the USSTAF director of plans— 
spoke scathingly of British attempts to get US bombers to adopt their indis- 
criminate area bombing. All they were trying to do, he said, was to drag the US 
Air Forces’ clean image, based on daylight precision bombing, down to the level 
of that of RAF Bomber Command, which was notorious for its terror raids, and 
to take away the advantage they enjoyed in public opinion.344 

Let us now, having looked at the new American tactics and the effects these 
had, turn back to the situation in the winter and spring of 1943/4. What Eaker, 
as commander of the US 8th Air Force, had in 1943 not yet been able to 
achieve for a lack of fighter escorts—to bring down the Luftwaffe, as the 
precondition for the break-up of the German war machine—now became the 
path pursued by Spaatz and Doolittle: the use of escort fighters in an offensive 
role, as part of the plan to destroy the German air force in the air and on the 


343 Righth Air Force Tactical Development August 1942—May 1945, 63, Chart B, LoC, Spaatz 
Papers, Box 328; Parks, ‘Precision and Area Bombing’, 153-4, 157-8, 168; Davis, Spaatz, 570-1; 
Mierzejewski, Collapse; Sherry, American Air Power, 252-5, goes too far when he puts the American 
practice of strategic bombing on a par with the activities of Adolf Eichmann, the liquidator of 
the Jews. 344 Schaffer, Wings of fudgment, 67-70. 
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ground, together with its armaments industry. In this they both had Arnold’s 
support. Fighters were to be employed in every possible way—as escorts and 
interceptors, as ground-support aircraft, for low-level strafing of targets on the 
ground, as fighter-bombers, and as air-to-ground rocket platforms. The plan 
was, depending on the circumstances, to attack aircraft factories, airfields, and 
aircraft wherever they might be. Spaatz had been working since 1942 on this 
concept. On 21 January 1944 he gave Doolittle instructions along these lines, 
drawing on experience he had gained in 1943 in the Mediterranean theatre, 
where hundreds of Luftwaffe aircraft had been destroyed on the ground in 
raids on German airfields. The concept was now being introduced into the 
European theatre as well. Every activity of the Luftwaffe, including the 
training of pilots, was to be disrupted and undermined. The slogan was now 
to be no longer defence against the enemy but attacking him at all costs.345 
ULTRA reports from British intelligence, which provided Spaatz with the bulk 
of his information on the enemy, confirmed him in his determination to deal 
the Luftwaffe a death-blow, for they told him of its shortage of both fuel and 
pilots. Hitler had even ordered a cut in the convalescence time allowed for 
wounded flyers.34° Spaatz still had around 120 days left in which to fulfil the 
demand of POINTBLANK and provide what was needed for OVERLORD: Allied 
mastery of the air. And finally the possibility that, after their successes at 
Stalingrad and Kursk/Orel and their rapid advance to the Carpathians, the 
Soviets would soon be able to occupy central Europe ahead of the western 
Allies, made speedy action on land as well an urgent concern. ‘We have little 
time left to carry out our job’, he wrote to Eaker on 26 January. 

On 17 February 1944 Portal, as representative of the combined chiefs of 
staff, ordered Spaatz and Harris to concentrate on destroying the Luftwaffe, 
giving first priority to airframe factories and components suppliers for building 
single- and twin-engined fighters, together with ball-bearings works, followed 
by all the installations supporting the German fighter force and by V-weapon 
(CROSSBOW) targets. Berlin and other ‘industrial areas’ were approved for 
blind (radar-guided) bombing—the former clearly as post-facto approval for 
Harris’s raids on Berlin—plus targets in south-east Europe, cities, and trans- 
port facilities. Operational readiness to give tactical support to an invasion was 
to be maintained, without prejudice to the POINTBLANK offensive still under 
way.347 While understanding the demands being made for OVERLORD, Spaatz 
never lost sight of the strategic considerations: shortly before his appointment 
as commander-in-chief of the US strategic bomber forces in Europe he told 
Harry Hopkins, Roosevelt’s confidant, that with favourable weather (as it 
probably would be in April and May) the USAAF would be able, working 
from England and the Mediterranean, to ‘bomb Germany out of the war’ 
within three months, so that an invasion would become neither necessary nor 


345 Davis, Spaatz, 296, 298 ff.; Eaker Report, 31 Dec. 1943, 16, LoC, Spaatz Papers, Box 325. 
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desirable.348 In holding this view he was no different from Harris, and like 
him he opposed any subordination to Leigh-Mallory, C-in-C of the Allied 
Expeditionary Air Forces. Spaatz did everything he could to be allowed to put 
his strategic plans into effect, and not to have to devote himself too soon to 
the tactical needs of OVERLORD, much as he appreciated these. While Leigh- 
Mallory was grooming two tactical air fleets—the 9th US Army Air Force and 
the 2nd British Tactical Air Force—for the landings, Spaatz was wanting still 
to bring Germany to her knees from the air. Leigh-Mallory, who would gladly 
have had the strategic bomber force under him as well, had in the end to reach 
a compromise with Spaatz: he released the 9th USAAF’s medium bombers 
and fighters to back up the US 8th Air Force.34° 

Up to the middle of February 1944 the 8th Air Force, because of bad 
weather, flew all their missions using the new HX radar with a much shorter 
wavelength than H,S,25° for the first time on 3 November 1943 to bomb 
Wilhelmshaven. Out of 566 bombers, the largest number dispatched to date, 
539 reached the target and caused slight damage to a shipyard. There was 
satisfaction at having, through thick cloud, hit it at all. The bombers were 
escorted by Lightnings throughout the entire trip, and only seven bombers and 
three fighters were lost. In such bad weather the German fighters hardly made 
any appearance, so that the raid was seen by the Americans as a ‘milk run’. 

By the end of December there had been attacks on harbours and industrial 
installations within escort-fighter range that provided a sharp outline on the 
radar screens, even though they were not necessarily classed as priority targets. 
Bremen, lying easily recognizable on the banks of the Weser, was bombed 
seven times, so that the Americans, too, referred to the attacks at the end of 
1943 as the ‘Battle of Bremen’. Other targets were in Frankfurt am Main, 
Braunschweig, Solingen, Kiel, Osnabruck, Mtinster, and Ludwigshafen, as 
well as in France and Belgium.3>! On only a few of these operations was there 
clear visibility—as, for instance, for bombing the molybdenum mine and 
processing plant at Knaben in Norway (which had already been damaged by 
RAF Mosquitoes in March 1943). This fresh attack did no great damage, so 
the supply of molybdenum to the German steel industry was not endangered; 
German experts were able, besides, to make up for any shortfall in other ways. 
The raid on the same day on the heavy-water plant at Rjukan, which was 
highly important for the German atomic research effort and had been brought 
back into production following Norwegian sabotage, led to its being moved to 
Germany.3>2 In general the attacks carried out during the winter months had 
no great effect on the German war industry; they did, however, serve to 
acclimatize the new bomber crews to conditions in Europe. They kept up the 


348 Davis, Spaatz, 269-70; Groehler, Bombenkrieg, 213. 

349 Davis, Spaatz, 316 ff.; on Leigh-Mallory see also Jacobs, ‘Air Command’, 51-4. 
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pressure on Germany; and they challenged the fighter defence and gave it 
no rest, gnawing away at its substance. Over Emden on 11 December 1943, 
for example, the Luftwaffe lost 30 aircraft, though this was against an over- 
whelming force of 568 American bombers and 388 fighters.3>3 

The short period of clear skies over central Germany predicted by the 
meteorologists for 11 January was used to attack the aircraft industry there. 
Targets included in particular the AGO works at Oschersleben, the main 
production site for the FW 190, the Junkers factory at Halberstadt which made 
wings for the rocket-firing Ju 88, and three other factories in and around 
Braunschweig engaged in building the Me 110. This was the first time the new 
system of providing fighter cover right up to the target was used. The day saw 
a whole series of difficulties: the assembly over England in poor weather 
conditions, the unexpectedly deteriorating visibility over Germany, and faulty 
timing between bombers and fighters combined to prevent any great success. 
Only 238 bombers, of the 663 that took off, reached their main target. 
Oschersleben was nonetheless severely hit, as was Waggum near Braunschweig. 
Bomber losses were admittedly similar to those at Schweinfurt, but given 
that the 8th Air Force’s formations were now substantially larger, they were 
bearable, since between December 1943 and February 1944 a total of 19,652 
sorties brought only 710 losses (3.6 per cent). On 11 January the Luftwaffe lost 
25 per cent of the fighters engaged, and overall during January and February 
1944 around 32 per cent. They were being scattered in disorder by the 
American escort fighters, and prevented from making any concerted attack. 
The new tactics, with the US fighters no longer glued to their bombers, 
heralded the twilight of the German fighter force.3>4 

Under the plans for attacking the German Luftwaffe and its aircraft 
industry, 28 airframe factories and 13 aero-engine works were on the American 
target lists between late January and June 1944. RAF Bomber Command, 
meanwhile, was allocated nine cities where there were works involved in air 
armaments. The industrial basis of the Luftwaffe’s power to fight was to be 
destroyed. The main blow was delivered in ‘Big Week’, lasting from 20 to 25 
February; this had been planned, under the codename ARGUMENT, since 
November 1943, but had had to be repeatedly postponed for lack of a 
sufficiently long period of good weather.?>> On 19 February, however, it was, 
on the basis of the meteorologists’ forecasts and of intercepted German 
ENIGMA signals, expected for the following day.3>° The 15th US Air Force was 
to take part in the big attack: it was allotted the Messerschmitt works in 
Regensburg and Augsburg together with the ball-bearings factory at 
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Schweinfurt, with the city of Breslau as secondary target. Spaatz was thus 
quite prepared to carry out area raids on cities if this would draw off the fighter 
defence from the targets that mattered, so that indirectly a legitimate military 
target could be the better attacked.357 Churchill, Portal, and Gen. Henry 
Maitland Wilson, C-in-C of the Allied forces in the Mediterranean, however, 
felt that the 15th Air Force was more urgently needed in Italy on the Anzio 
front, and at first refused to release it for the ‘Big Week’ operations. Spaatz 
thus began these on 20 February with 1,003 heavy bombers and 835 fighters of 
the 8th and 9th US Air Forces, supported by 16 squadrons of RAF short-range 
fighters. At the same time 135 medium bombers of the 9th Air Force made 
diversionary raids on airfields in occupied western Europe. The 8th’s targets 
for the day were aircraft factories and repair shops and airfields in north- 
eastern and central Germany. On 21 February similar targets in Braunschweig 
and north-western Germany were hit by 891 heavy bombers guarded by 679 
fighters, with in particular the city of Braunschweig suffering heavy damage 
rather than the parts-industry works. Further mass raids were made on 
installations connected with Luftwaffe armaments on 22 and 24 February. 
From the 22nd the 15th Air Force joined in, bombing targets in Steyr, 
Regensburg, and elsewhere. On 25 February ‘Big Week’ was brought to a close 
with a double raid by the 8th and 15th Air Forces on Regensburg. As the 15th 
was flying without fighter cover it lost 33 of its 179 bombers—19 per cent, a 
loss-rate unsustainable for any length of time and equivalent to a ‘lifetime’ of 
only five or six missions per aircrew and aircraft. The Americans were finding 
with their daylight raids that the more targets they attacked, and the further 
apart these were, the heavier losses they suffered. British Bomber Command 
took part in ‘Big Week’ with night raids on Stuttgart on the 2oth/2Ist, 
Schweinfurt on the 24th/25th, and Augsburg on the 25th/26th. The British 
night raid on Schweinfurt was the first to match the intention of the combined 
bomber offensive of ‘round the clock’ bombing; it followed on from an 
American daylight raid.358 

In ‘Big Week’ the Americans had made more than 3,800 heavy bomber 
sorties, more than 500 of them by the 15th Air Force, and dropped over 
13,000t of bombs during the five days. There had been 3,673 sorties by 
escorting fighters, 712 of them by the 9th Air Force and 413 by the 15th. 
American losses amounted to 266 bombers (about 6 per cent) and 28 fighters 
(0.8 per cent), together with 2,600 of their aircrew.3°9 Bomber Command 
dropped 9,198t of bombs, mostly on ball-bearings industry targets in 
Schweinfurt, Augsburg, Stuttgart, and Leipzig, making 2,351 heavy bomber 
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sorties and losing 157 aircraft.3©° In February 1944 the Luftwaffe lost around 
510 fighters in the air and 1,000 on the ground, as well as 366 pilots killed, 
wounded, or missing; these were increasingly hard to replace, whereas the 
Americans had no shortage of fighter pilots.3¢! 

At first sight, the effects of ‘Big Week’ on the German aircraft industry seemed 
alarming. For Goebbels the almost total destruction of the Erla works in Leipzig 
was ‘a terrible loss’,3©2 even though it had been possible to salvage as many as 
160 Me 109s from the rubble. The buildings of the air-armaments factories 
under attack had been 70 per-cent destroyed. In Leipzig, Wiener Neustadt, and 
the Messerschmitt works in southern Germany around 700 Me tog fighters 
on the production lines had to be written off. Milch’s survey of 23 February 
showed that the entire night-fighter production of types equipped with the new 
LICHTENSTEIN SN2 interception radar had been wiped out, and current pro- 
duction of 365 Ju 88s a month at Junkers cut by a half. He feared that German 
aircraft output in March would be only 30-40 per cent of that in February.363 A 
disproportionate number of works making the Me IIo were targeted, though 
this type was on its way out because of its inadequate performance. In Augsburg, 
Regensburg-Obertraubling, and Prtifening destruction of Messerschmitt plant 
set back the entry into series production of the new ‘miracle weapon’ Me 262.364 
Yet despite ‘heavy raids on Gotha [making the Me r1o],’ Milch noted on 24 
February 1944, ‘Goring went off on leave for three weeks’ .3© 

The Americans were generally convinced of their success. Gen. Arnold 
considered that the Luftwaffe’s back had been broken, and that ‘Big Week’ 
might ‘well be classed by future historians as marking a decisive battle of 
history, one as decisive and of greater world importance than Gettysburg’ .3°° 
From having in their main raids suffered only 6 per-cent bomber losses against 
the 6.6 per cent or so of the British, they concluded that daylight bombing with 
fighter cover and fewer losses was a great deal more successful tactic than what 
they saw as the less accurate British night-time area bombing, especially as by 
day they had shot down around 45 times more German fighters than the RAF 
had by night (only 13 during ‘Big Week’).3°7 Measured against the aim of 
wearing down the Luftwaffe, this was a powerful and undoubtedly cogent 
argument, making plain the very much higher efficiency of American air forces 
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over the British. At night, bombers were scarcely able to shoot down fighters. 
But while Col. Richard D. Hughes, the USSTAF’s assistant director of 
intelligence, looked on ‘Big Week’ as having ‘buried the German fighter 
force’,3°8 the operations officer of the US Strategic Bomber Forces, Maj.- 
General Anderson, was rather more cautious in his assessment. This was just 
the ‘first step’, a ‘prelude to the final phase’ of the Luftwaffe.3°° Adolf Galland 
also saw the propaganda the Allies made for ‘Big Week’ as exaggerated.37° 
Nonetheless, the consternation felt by the Generalluftzeugmeister’s staff was at 
first considerable, since only shortly beforehand they had been commenting on 
the build-up of brand-new aircraft at the Messerschmitt factories and urging 
their dispersal and a faster procedure for delivery to the squadrons. On 23 
February Milch complained of the serious situation that had developed since 
July 1943 in stepping up fighter production. While in that month, for the first 
time, more than 1,000 fighters had been built and it had been hoped to reach 
2,000 by November 1943, the American raids on the aircraft factories now 
raised fears that the most it would be possible to achieve in March 1944 was 800. 
A few days later he was giving thought to which factories could be switched 
from producing bombers and transport planes to turning out fighters. 

German aircraft production did, it is true, drop in February 1944 compared 
to January; but in March it was already back up to 2,672, and by July even 
reached 4,219, the highest monthly output figure of the whole war. 

The worst-hit fighter factories turned out 1,555 aircraft in January 1944, only 
1,104 in February, but already again 1,638 in March. Clearly, the output of 
fighters was rising faster than that of other types of aircraft. The gap between 
the actual and planned production of all types, however, became ever wider.?7! 
In January 1944 this was 517 aircraft, widening to 1,103 in February; in June 
it was still at around 1,000, and from September onwards became wider still. 
In Me 109 and FW 190 production the shortfall from planned output 
moved from — 10.7 per cent in August 1943, through — 51.4 per cent in 
December, — 38.5 per cent in February 1944, and — 35 per cent in May, to 
reach nil in July/August 1944, only to soar dramatically from the autumn 
onwards. In February the planned rise in production had to be postponed by 
more than a month. In April only 3,034 aircraft were built instead of the 
planned 3,819, and in July 3,626 instead of 4,631. The bombing of the 
synthetic fuel plants producing the bulk of aviation spirit supplies that began 
on 12 May quickly led to a serious curtailment of pilot training and of bomber 
sorties. In July a great many new fighters had to stay on the ground for lack 
of fuel. The now more intensive relocation of factories was a further cause of 
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TABLE I.1.10. German aircraft production, 
1943-1945 (output and planned) 


Date Production (aircraft) 
Actual Planned 
January 1943 1,525 1,598 
February 2,004 1,739 
March 2,166 1,825 
April 2,100 2,144 
May 2,196 2,167 
June 25316 2,301 
July 2,475 2,575 
August 25337 25526 
September 2,214 25405 
October 25349 25521 
November 2,1II 2,786 
December 1,734 25975 
January 1944 2,445 2,962 
February 2,015 3,118 
March 2,672 3,426 
April 3,034 3,819 
May 3,248 45285 
June 3,626 4,631 
July 4,219 4,811 
August 4,007 45930 
September 4,103 55372 
October 3,586 5,805 
November 3,697 6,100 
December 3,155 65452 
January 1945 3,188 6,252 
February 2,249 65345 
March 1,930 6,328 
April n/a 6,348 


Sources: USSBS, Report No. 2a: Statistical Appendix to 
Over-All-Report, 95 ff., NA RG 243, and USSBS, ii. Report 
No. 4: Aircraft Division Industry Report, fig. VI-10; Groehler, 
Bombenkrieg, 216. 


a temporary loss of output; it increased indirect labour costs further by some 
20 per cent, and made production even more reliant on railway transport.372 
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There was nonetheless an unmistakeable and dramatic rise in aircraft pro- 
duction. There were several reasons for this. First of all, the damage to the 
industry’s installations was not as bad as both sides had initially estimated. 
The machine-tools, in particular, proved fairly robust and continued to work 
once they had been extricated from the ruins of the devastated workshops. The 
rise in the numbers being produced was also made possible through smaller 
aircraft now increasingly calling for less labour and fewer materials than, 
for instance, bombers. The average weight of an aircraft fell by about a third 
between December 1943 and September 1944.73 More and more, too, aircraft 
manufacture was being rationalized, bringing a further saving in labour and 
materials.374 The main credit for the rise in production, however, must go to 
the Fighter Staff. In collaboration with the GLM’s office it immediately made 
4.7m. square metres of floor space available for relocating industrial firms, 
together with 24,000 workers; and in May it provided 5,600 machine-tools, 
plus vehicles, fuel, and extra food rations to make the newly introduced 
72-hour week sustainable.375 

The result of ‘Big Week’ was thus not the disintegration of the German 
fighter force and air-armaments industry; the week of raids did, however, set 
the scene for this gradual outcome, with an inescapable logic. The German 
fighter defence no longer had the production or manpower capacity to cope 
with the deadly and ever more intense war of attrition directed at it.37° From 
now on the Americans, when plotting their routes, no longer avoided the 
German fighters, but instead sought them out so as, using their superior 
strength, to reduce their numbers further.377 

In March and April 1944 the US 8th Air Force continued to pound air- 
armaments and ball-bearings targets. When weather permitted, and in pre- 
paration for the invasion in France, V-weapon sites and airfields there were 
also bombed. The 15th Air Force, which had no Mustang escort fighters 
available to it, was in March unable to attack targets in Germany and Austria; 
in April its operations were directed mostly against oil refineries at Ploiesti.378 

It was not until early March that the Americans went over to bombing Berlin 
by day. Targets included especially the ball-bearings factory at Erkner, aircraft 
and aero-engine works, and the electronics accessories and vehicle industries. 
They were also, of course, aware of the prestige value the capital held for both 
sides, and hoped that the German fighters would make a stand here so that 
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more of them could be downed. The Luftwaffe rose to the challenge, and put 
up the newly formed high-altitude units equipped with Me 109s (since the 
Americans flew at greater altitudes by day than the British bombers by night). 
Weather conditions made American raids on 3 and 4 March a failure. The 
first success against Berlin came on 6 March, when 672 out of the 730 heavy 
bombers dispatched dropped more than 1,600 t of bombs. The fighter cover 
comprised 801 aircraft, mainly Thunderbolts but already including 100 
Mustangs. Against this armada the Luftwaffe raised only 200 single- and twin- 
engined fighters—including night fighters, which highlighted the parlous state 
of affairs in the day-fighter sector. Because of poor visibility the main target 
was not hit, and the bomber formations also became split up. The raid brought 
the 8th Air Force the heaviest losses of the war, with 69 bombers and II 
fighters shot down, for the most part by flak. A further six bombers and three 
fighters had to be scrapped after their return to base; 347 bombers were 
damaged, again mostly by flak. The Germans lost 66 fighters, and 34 of their 
flyers were killed. It was a severe blow for the Germans, much worse than for 
the Americans who, despite their losses, were able to carry on with their 
operations. Two days later, on 8 March, when the ball-bearings factories at 
Erkner could be destroyed in good visibility, only 37 bombers were lost out of 
623, and only 18 out of 861 escorting fighters; but 87 German fighters were 
destroyed, eight of them on the ground. The German fighter defence had been 
very much weakened. There were seven further bombing raids on Berlin up to 
the date of the invasion.37° 

The German daylight-fighter force continued to be worn down over the 
months that followed, and the air-armaments factories continued to be 
attacked by the US bombers. Whereas in the late autumn of 1943 the British 
and Americans had had to resort to difficult diversionary and feinting 
manoeuvres in order to get to somewhere like Marienburg in East Prussia, the 
Americans now, under their fighter cover, had no problem in bombing air- 
armaments targets even in north-eastern Germany. What fighter opposition 
appeared came under attack, as on 16 March over Arnsberg when ZG 76 lost 
21 of its 43 twin-engined ‘destroyer’ fighters. Now, heavy fighters like these 
could be used only with twice the number of single-engined fighters accom- 
panying them; and because of the differing speeds, and of the problem 
of assembling all of them at the right time in the right place, this was very 
difficult. It proved better to use the heavily armed and armoured FW 190 A-8 
‘storm’ fighter, with its two 13-mm and four 20-mm machine-guns, in groups 
each protected by two groups of single-engined fighters. Once in the air, 
formations like this were, however, unwieldy, and because of their size 
difficult to control. But the ‘storm’ fighters proved less vulnerable than the 


379 Army Aur Forces, iti. 48-53; Levine, Strategic Bombing, 122-5; Freeman, Mighty Eighth, 
113-17, 122-8; id. Mighty Eighth War Diary, 195-8, Galland, The First and the Last, 259; Davis, 
Spaatz, 373; Girbig, Reichshauptstadt, 167-81; Prien and Rodeike, 7G 1 und 11, 763-89; Ethell and 
Price, Target Berlin. 
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twin-engined destroyers, and when they managed to reach the bombers they 
inflicted appreciable losses.38° 

In bad weather the American escort fighters flew low-level attacks, using 
their guns against Luftwaffe ground targets, railways, and other moving 
targets. Successful though operations like this were, they lost American aircraft 
to light flak. The purpose of this strafing and fighter sweeps was, as Spaatz 
wrote on 9 and 18 April 1944, to bring home to the German civilian population 
the weakness and impotence of their own air force, and thus undermine their 
will to resist.28! The American pilots often took this very literally, and shot up 
grazing cows, pedestrians, cyclists, and farm carts. The German population 
was thus understandably more incensed at pilots like these than against the 
bomber crews who, anonymous to those on the ground, were killing thousands 
of civilians from 6,000 or 7,000 m above. Shot-down American fighter pilots 
were not infrequently violently attacked by the civilian population.382 

From late April the strategic bomber units were used mainly on targets in 
occupied western Europe to prepare the invasion. The German fighter 
defences had been decisively weakened. The official history of the US Army 
Air Forces even says that the Luftwaffe was beaten on 1 April 1944, despite 
the Americans having suffered a fiasco on that very day.383 Of 440 bombers 
dispatched, only 165 found their target after half of them turned back 
because of bad weather. The others bombed as far as 130 miles to the south, 
even hitting Schaffhausen in Switzerland instead of their main target at 
Ludwigshafen am Rhein.384 

The bitterness of the battle to decide mastery of the air over Germany is 
plain in the figures for losses sustained and numbers involved. In April 1944 
the Americans suffered the worst loss of bombers in any month of the war— 
683 machines. In May and June the totals were slightly lower. Their heaviest 
loss of fighters over Europe came in June, at 956. The number of aircraft lost to 
German flak rose from 120 in February to 224 in May, thus reaching 40 per 
cent of the number falling to German fighters—a sign that these were no 
longer enough to confront the enemy aircraft. German fighter losses by day 
climbed from 340 in January to 510 in February and 730 in May, though their 
score of confirmed victories also rose from 288 enemy aircraft in January to 550 
in May, and then dropped sharply in June as attention shifted to the invasion 
coast. In the first half of 1944, losses among the valuable aircrew, with all 
their long and expensive training, included 952 killed, 339 missing, and 717 
wounded. The monthly number of single-engined fighters in action, which 
was 2,467 in January, reached 4,558 in May, and then fell sharply. In those 
months the number of twin-engined fighters sank from 1,294 to 291; their 
tactical inferiority now made them hardly usable in daylight engagements. 
Against this, the number of American heavy bomber sorties each month 


380 Galland, The First and the Last, 264-40; see Prien and Rodeike, 7G 1 und 11, 796-93 
Grabmann, Luftverteidigung, BA-MA ZA 1/2476, 735-6. 381 Davis, Spaatz, 378-9. 
382 Tbid. 711, n. 127. 383 Army Air Forces, iii. 66. 384 Davis, Spaatz, 377-8. 
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against Germany rose from 6,367 in January to 19,825 in May and 28,925 in 
June, those by light and medium bombers from 1,649 to 11,944 in May, and by 
escort fighters from 7,167 to 36,210 in May and 55,460 in June; taking all 
American warplanes together, the figures climbed from 15,183 in January to 
67,979 in May and 96,096 in June. The total of 329,067 sorties by American 
aircraft in the first half of 1944 (197,331 fighters, 91,055 heavy and 40,681 
medium/light bombers) was countered by only 23,411 fighter sorties by the 
Luftwaffe (19,515 single-engined, 3,896 twin-engined).38> Seen against this 
ratio, Galland’s assertion that during the defence of the Reich the odds were 
seven enemy aircraft to one German seems to be very much glossing over the 
true situation. His figure can relate only to the actual aircraft strengths, and on 
that basis the Americans had 8,351 warplanes confronting the German home 
fighter defences in May 1944. The entire German daylight fighter force, 
covering all theatres of operation, had on 31 October 1943 an actual strength of 
2,042 single- and twin-engined fighters, and by 31 May 1944 this was only 
1,988. Over the whole of Europe they were faced with 5,445 American daylight 
bombers and 12,025 daylight fighters. If one adds to this the night fighters and 
their counterpart, the RAF bombers, then on the dates just mentioned 2,639 
and 2,686 German daylight and night fighters were set against 16,956 and 
25,416 British and American bombers and fighters, respectively.386 These 
statistics demonstrate clearly the now hopeless inferiority of the German 
fighter defence. 

Inevitably, this had an effect. Already by March 1944 the Americans were 
getting the impression that the German fighters were attacking less persistently 
than before. They no longer rose to meet every American incursion, and 
since ‘Big Week’ were attacking only on selective occasions, when they were 
massed387—a clear indication of inadequate numbers. This weakness seems 
also to have affected the fighting spirit of the pilots, which in view of the 
unequal numbers is not surprising; one is only amazed that they carried on in 
spite of it. The shrinking number of engagements with the enemy by the 
daylight fighters shows that in May their activity had reached its zenith. While 
in March and April contact with the attackers had always resulted from some 
50 per cent of single- and twin-engined fighter sorties, in May this was as high 
as 65 per cent (3,130 out of 4,849). 

From June/July, however, and despite a growing actual strength in fighter 
numbers, engagements with the enemy stagnated at between less than 800 to 
1,100, before rising again to 1,875; all this at a time when the Americans were 
each month putting up just on 20,000 heavy and 4,000 to 9,000 medium 


385 Figures in: Report by General of Fighters, Gruppe I (Ic): Major incursions over Reich 
territory (by day), January to June 1944, 17 Aug. 1944, in Price, Battle, 130; Davis, Spaatz, 
Apps. II, I3. 

386 Galland, The First and the Last, 264; Davis, Spaatz, App. 13; Combat readiness of Luftwaffe 
aircraft units, BA-MA RL 2 III/727 and 730; USSBS, Report No. 2a: Statistical Appendix to 
Over-All Report, 7, NA RG 243. 387 Army Air Forces, iii. 46-7, 55. 
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TABLE I.1.11. German day-fighter losses in first half of 1944 


Month Total losses Lost/damaged Monthly average 
(%) (%) actual strength 
(aircraft) 
January 30.3 52.4 1,590 
February 33.8 62.7 1,767 
March 56.4 81.4 1,714 
April 43.0 81.9 1,700 
May 50.4 85.0 1,720 
June 48.3 96.3 1,560 


Sources: Luftwaffe general staff, Generalquartiermeister 6. Abt.(IIIA), monthly aircraft loss lists, 
BA-MA E-3238; Murray, Luftwaffe, 239-40; USBBS, Report No. 2a: Statistical Appendix to 
Over-All Report, 98-9, NA RG 243. 


bomber sorties and 30,000 to 40,000 fighter sorties, and each month flying 
50,000 to 75,000 incursions into German skies.388 The collapse of the daylight 
fighter defence in the first half of 1944 can be seen most convincingly in the 
loss figures as a percentage of the actual aircraft strength at any given time. 
The corresponding numbers among the twin-engined destroyers and night 
fighters were 16.2, 19, 23.5, 23.7, and 20 per cent total losses. No air force 
could stand losses like this for even a short while. Around 85 per cent of the 
losses were against the enemy in the west, that is, by day and mostly against the 
Americans, who thus played the key role in defeating the German daylight- 
fighter defence.38° When some of the fighters were downed, the pilots were lost 
as well; deaths among them rose from 12.1 per cent in January to 21.7 per cent 
in March and 25 per cent in May 1944.39° Because of this, and of the shortage 
of aviation fuel that set in soon after the Americans started to attack the 
synthetic fuel plants, the training hours for fighter pilots had to be curtailed— 
on the one hand to save petrol, and on the other so as to turn out enough pilots 
to fly the growing number of fighters being produced. This, however, was 
cutting off one’s nose to spite one’s face—fewer training hours meant poorer 
training and thus higher losses, which in turn meant providing further repla- 
cements for them. It was a vicious circle. Whereas up to the late summer of 
1942 a German pilot was getting up to 260 flying hours of training, and in 1943 
still around 175 hours (30 of them on his front-line aircraft type), by mid-1944 
he was being given only some 110 hours, and often only 12 or 15 on the front- 
line aircraft. British and American trainee pilots were logging twice or three 
times as many flying hours—320-—40 in 1943, and a year later even more, with 


388 Davis, Spaatz, App. 13; USSBS, Report No. 2a: Statistical Appendix to Over-All Report, 
Chart II, 102-3, NA RG 243; Price, Battle, 130; USSBS, iii. Report No. 59: The Defeat of the 
German Air Force, figs. 4, 10. 

389 USSBS, Report No. 2a: Statistical Appendix to Over-All Report, 98-9, NA RG 243; Levine, 
Strategic Bombing, 124. 390 Murray, Luftwaffe, 240. 
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DIAGRAM 1.1.4. US Air Force engagements with German fighters 
during selected raids 1942-1945 (from US data) 


Sources: USBBS, iii. Report No. 59, The Defeat of the German Air Force, fig. 4, p. 10; Freeman, 


Mighty Eighth War Diary. 
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up to 160 hours on the front-line type alone. Allied flying training was at this 
stage of the war undoubtedly a great deal better than the German. In Pierre 
Clostermann’s judgement, only 15-20 per cent of German fighter pilots were 
at that time superior to their Allied counterparts, and the great bulk of them 
were poorer.?°! For years already the quantity of trainees had exceeded the 
quality of the training, which no longer bore any relation to the needs of doing 
battle with a technically superior and better trained as well as more numerous 
foe; and that at a time when the fighter arm was the Luftwaffe’s strongest and 
critically important weapon. A symptom of the shorter and poorer-quality 
training of Germany’s air force pilots is seen in the number of aircraft losses 
involving no action against the enemy, which was mostly higher than those lost 
in battle. 

The cause for these losses independent of enemy action was in February 
reported as pilot error due to insufficient training in 46.8 per cent of cases, and 
in May in 53.7 per cent. Up to 31 December 1944 the deaths in aircraft 
operations behind the lines and in flying schools, and unconnected with enemy 
action, were, at 19,575, only some 3,000 fewer than those of aircrew killed in 
action.3?92 Though Table I. I. 12 relates to all losses of Luftwaffe aircraft, it does 
represent primarily the daylight fighters as the major force, accounting for the 
highest losses. 

From April/May 1944 onwards the German daylight-fighter defence had 
been so weakened and so reduced in numbers that the American air forces 
could fly to and fro over Germany almost at will, and carry out the destruction 
of the fuel plants. They had won mastery of the skies over western Europe by 
day, and it was one of the most decisive victories of the war in the air.39? It had 
also ensured the air superiority needed for the invasion. It was in fact not so 
much the bombs that fell on the air-armaments factories as the long-range 
fighters that escorted the bomber streams, and that the German fighters 
more and more avoided, that achieved this victory in the daylight skies, as a 
by-product of the strategic bomber operations.?4 

But the American success also came at a price. Low-level attacks to quell the 
German flak defences suffered substantial losses. The heavy bombers too had 
to pay a high toll: 2,942 in the first half of 1944. The fighter escorts lost 3,025 
aircraft in these months over Germany.?9> Though representing only 3.2 per 
cent among the bombers and indeed only 1.5 per cent among the fighters, 


391 Clostermann, The Big Show, 165-6. On the other data on German pilot training in 1944, 
see Lt.-Gen. (rtd.) Gerd von Massow, ‘Die Jagdfliegerausbildung in der ehemaligen deutschen 
Luftwaffe 1925-1945’, Ms. of Nov. 1955, 32ff., 36ff. (private coll.); App. to General der 
Fliegerausbildung No. 1200/43 g.Kdos., BA-MA Nachlaf} Kreipe, N 141/3; USSBS, Report 
No. 2a: Statistical Appendix to Over-All Report, 100-1, NA RG 243; USSBS, iii. Report No. 59: 
The Defeat of the German Air Force, figs. 8, 9; Boog, Luftwaffenftihrung, 29-30 (with further 


literature refs. and sources). 392 Boog, Luftwaffenfiihrung, 30. 
393 Webster and Frankland, Strategic Air Offensive, iii. 131; Hinsley, British Intelligence, iii/1. 318; 
McFarland and Newton, Air Superiority, 211-37. 394 Army Air Forces, iii. 58-66. 


395 Davis, Spaatz, App. II. 
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TABLE I[.1.12. Luftwaffe aircraft losses in first half of 1944 


Month Enemy No enemy Total 
action action 
January 786 980 1,766 
February 1,277 1,328 2,605 
March 1,209 1,403 2,612 
April 1,759 1,860 3,619 
May 1,632 1,769 3,401 
June 1,559 1,975 3,534 


Sources: Luftwaffe general staff, Generalquartiermeister 6. Abt.(IIIA), 
monthly aircraft loss lists Jan._June 1944, BA-MA E-3238; Boog, 
Luftwaffenfiihrung, 30. 


these losses—and in particular the nervous strain of flying through flak and 
of the very frequent damage caused to their aircraft by it—could not fail to 
affect the morale of the bomber crews, only 36-40 per cent of whom had a 
chance of surviving a full tour of missions. In March 37 aircrews chose 
internment in one of Europe’s neutral countries. In April 20 heavy bombers 
landed in Sweden and 32 in Switzerland: from 30 December 1943 to the end of 
February 1944 only five crews had chosen this way out of the war.39© Naturally 
the same thing happened with German crews. The American leadership were 
becoming concerned that aircrew, who after completing 25 missions over 
enemy territory were given 30 days home leave, were spreading pessimism. 
Some of them were suffering from depression. Rotating crews between the 
front and home was consequently discontinued, on the grounds that the Army 
Air Forces had completed their build-up and now no longer needed experi- 
enced aircrew to train their new personnel back at home; the impending 
invasion would call for at least two sorties a day, thus rendering the 25-mission 
tour obsolete; and moreover, the large number of escort fighters by now 
available had reduced bomber losses and the experience gained by the aircrew 
had made their raids more effective. With the invasion coming up the crews 
were, as Gen. Doolittle told them, ‘not done yet with the war’ once they had 
completed their 25 sorties. 

Though a tour was eventually limited to 30 frontline sorties, the possibility 
of this being extended because of special circumstances was still a drain on 
aircrew morale. Among the surviving personnel of the tooth Bomber Group, 


396 Tbid. 379; Army Air Forces, iii. 307; see Groehler, Bombenkrieg, 324. According to 
Piekalkiewicz, Schweiz, 349-54, a total of 167 American aircraft, mostly bombers, landed in 
Switzerland between August 1943 and April 1945, about 80% of them in 1944, plus during the 
whole war 59 German, 12 British, 4 Italian, and 1 Hungarian. In Sweden during the war 141 
American, 63 British, and 126 German aircraft landed or were forced to land (Widfeldt, Luftwaffe 
in Sweden, 9). An independent inquiry called for by Spaatz found that most of the crews landed in 
neutral countries as a result of severe damage to their aircraft (Westermann, Ground-based Air 
Defenses, 531, 0. 2775 533-4). 
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which had lost 15 aircraft over Berlin on 6 March and was almost completely 
worn out, there were symptoms of a pronounced breakdown of morale that, 
to Spaatz’s consternation, appeared elsewhere as well after the dropping of 
crew rotation. A further blow to the spirit of the bomber crews was a public 
assertion by the spokesman for the RAF on 12 April that the strength of the 
German fighter force had increased by 200 to 300 machines on the western 
front alone, that a temporary and short-lived weakening of the fighter defences 
had been due simply to the weather, and that while the battle against the 
Luftwaffe had slowed down its reinforcement it had not, however, halted it. 
This statement was interpreted by many Americans as an attempt at belittling 
the American achievement, and caused tension between the British and 
Americans. Spaatz tried to calm his bomber crews down by publishing figures 
on the reduction in Germany aircraft-manufacturing capacity. They did not 
believe him. It was only the fall-off in their losses from May onwards that 
overcame the crisis in morale.397 


6. FROM POINTBLANK TO OVERLORD. ARGUMENTS AMONG 
THE ALLIED LEADERSHIP, THE OPENING OF THE FUEL 
AND TRANSPORT OFFENSIVE, AND SUPPORT TO THE 
INVASION TROOPS 


Gen. Eisenhower was well aware that the role played by the strategic bomber 
forces would be decisive for the success of the planned invasion in Normandy. 
They were, he wrote on 1 February 1943, indeed the only weapon that could 
crucially influence how the operations went, especially during the landings 
phase. Field Marshal Gerd von Rundstedt, the German C-in-C West, also 
commented later that it had all been a matter of the Luftwaffe and then again 
the Luftwaffe. It is thus impossible to overestimate the critical importance of 
air power on the two sides in deciding the success or failure of the venture. 
If the fighting ability of the Luftwaffe had not been weakened, and German 
supplies had not been delayed by the Allied operations in the air, the invasion 
might well have come to naught. If the Luftwaffe, and in particular its 
reconnaissance capability, had not been virtually put out of action beforehand, 
the elaborately planned and executed spoofing operation to suggest that the 
main landing was going to be made in the Pas-de-Calais would also not have 
succeeded.3°8 In the spring of 1944 the Allies therefore needed to redirect and 
reorganize the way they used their bomber forces against Germany, so as to 
achieve this aim. 

And it was here that differences between the British and Americans over the 
sharing-out of top responsibilities and the strategy for the invasion air forces 
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came damagingly to light. These had their origin both in the rivalry between 
individual leading personalities, and in attempts by the two Allied air forces to 
maintain their national independence. The differing conclusions drawn from 
the outcome of earlier bombing operations also played a part. It took a long 
time for an in any way efficient command structure for the air forces to be 
found.3°® The personal differences revolved mainly around the British Air 
Marshal Leigh-Mallory, appointed C-in-C of the Allied Expeditionary Air 
Forces (AEAF) in the late summer of 1943. He was to have responsibility for 
planning, and later leading, the air operations in support of the landings on 
the continent. He had previously been at the head of Fighter Command. He 
also had extensive experience in giving air support to land forces—something 
which did not make him all that popular with an Air Staff striving to maintain 
the Royal Air Force’s independence. He had not had much to do with either 
the Air Staff or the Allied staffs, nor with the bombing war. He came over as 
obstinate, arrogant, ambitious, unwilling to compromise, and coldly blunt in 
his dealings, and as believing that everything must go as he wanted. He was a 
difficult man to get along with,4°° and most certainly not a good choice for an 
Allied command. It was not solely on personal grounds, though, that he was 
constantly on a collision course with Spaatz, the C-in-C of the American 
strategic bomber forces; his position and activities were further burdened by 
the fact that he had still not been given any precise instructions, but merely 
general guidelines, since the force he commanded was still being formed and 
would not be wanted before May 1944. The long-lasting lack of clarity as 
to the overall command of the invasion forces, together with a lack of co- 
ordination between the British and Americans, formed the main reason for 
this state of uncertainty. It was not until two months before the invasion that 
the details of Leigh-Mallory’s remit were set out; in respect of the strategic 
bomber force this had from the outset been limited, by Gen. Arnold and the 
British Air Ministry, to only parts of it. His authority over the American 
tactical air forces did not take in the logistics side; this remained with Gen. 
Spaatz, who thus held the whip hand. The C-in-C of the Allied Expeditionary 
Air Forces was to have command over the American 9th (Tactical) Air Force 
only within the context of giving the greatest possible support to the strategic 
bombing offensive. What rights he had over the strategic bombers was left 
unclear.*°! An intolerable situation—which must surely bear some of the 
blame for the personal tensions—arose: right up to April, Leigh-Mallory 
carried the responsibility for preparing the air support for the land forces 
during the invasion, while having no authority over the units only nominally 
placed under him. All this deliberate muddle was linked, where the US Army 
Air Forces were concerned, with Arnold’s efforts to have them independent of 
and on an equal footing with the army. By, all on their own, defeating the 
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German Luftwaffe in the strategic bombing war even before OVERLORD began, 
they were meant to appear independent in the eyes of Congress and of the 
American public. The attempt to set up an independent American command 
over the US air forces in Europe—at least the strategic ones, with if at all 
possible British Bomber Command included as well—was aimed at this, and 
was designed to give Spaatz independent status vis-a-vis Eisenhower, of the 
kind Harris enjoyed. It is understandable that Spaatz did not want to see this 
independent command authority subordinated to Leigh-Mallory, at least not 
for his strategic bombers.*° 

By April Spaatz was no longer thinking about a unified command for the 
British and American air forces in Europe, since each of these had in the 
meantime grown so much in numbers that a merger like this, designed to boost 
their operational strength, no longer looked necessary. All he was now wanting 
was a single command over all the American air forces in Europe. To bolster 
this claim he told Maj.-General Hoyt S. Vandenberg, who in March had 
become Leigh-Mallory’s American deputy, to look on himself first and 
foremost as a link in the American, not the Allied, chain of command. In his 
private war with Leigh-Mallory and the Allied Supreme Command Spaatz 
went even further: he saw the headquarters of his USSTAF as the central 
American air force staff in Europe to which all other command headquarters 
could address themselves, and left a variety of liaison office posts in other 
Allied commands unfilled. A proposal by Prof. Solly Zuckermann, Leigh- 
Mallory’s scientific adviser, that the operations research organizations of the 
USSTAF, British Bomber Command, the AEAF, and the 9th USAF should 
be amalgamated met with his vehement rejection. Since, however, the efforts 
by the American army air force in Europe to gain independence were also 
detracting from the position and prestige of Gen. Eisenhower as Supreme 
Commander of the Allied Expeditionary Forces, the American chief of staff 
Gen. Marshall also turned against it, and Arnold had to fall into line.4°3 

Leigh-Mallory and Spaatz differed, too, in their views of the strategic air 
war, and this also became evident in their basic assessments of OVERLORD, its 
importance, and its prospects. Spaatz, a strategic bombing war proponent of 
the ‘air power alone’ persuasion, looked on providing support to the landings 
as unavoidable, but a distraction from his main task. He did not want to hand 
over his heavy bombers for supporting the army too soon, since this would 
severely hamper the POINTBLANK offensive which he regarded as a higher 
priority.4°* When, on taking over his command of the American strategic 
bomber forces in January 1944 in London, he learned that Leigh-Mallory 
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considered support from the heavy bombers to be necessary as long as one or 
two months before the landings, he voiced fears that in the short time this left it 
would not be possible to achieve the purpose of POINTBLANK, that of decisively 
crippling the German armaments industry. There will be no opportunity, he 
said, of carrying out air operations of sufficient intensity to justify the theory 
that Germany can be knocked out by air power.4 He therefore tried to limit 
the obligation on his heavy bombers to provide support to OVERLORD to a short 
period, from just before the landing until a bridgehead had been established. 
When it became clear that Leigh-Mallory in fact wanted to have the bombers 
for longer than that in order to paralyse the French and Belgian transport 
systems, he developed an alternative plan. Under this, OVERLORD was to be 
supported only indirectly, through continuing to ground the Luftwaffe as part 
of the bombing of German sources of power. He put the bombing of German 
marshalling yards, for instance, ahead of those in France, since German 
fighters would undoubtedly be stationed in Germany rather than in France 
and the Luftwaffe could thus be beaten in German airspace instead. Together 
with alternative proposals for waging an air war from Norway (after a landing 
there, thought to be less difficult) or over the Balkans, Spaatz planned to 
bomb the synthetic fuel plants on German-held territory, since that was also 
where the fighters would have to be stationed. In January 1944 both he and 
Portal had still been resisting a similar proposal from the combined chiefs of 
staff. After ‘Big Week’, however, American experts in economic warfare were 
advising precisely that. Spaatz joined in—even though he regarded an invasion 
as neither necessary nor desirable, nor offering much hope of success—so as 
not to have to take the blame for it failing. But only once that had happened 
would he be able to show how bombing wins a war.*°° An invasion, in Spaatz’s 
opinion, was basically unnecessary if the US 8th, 15th, and 9th Air Forces 
under a single command were able to continue with the strategic offensive for 
15 to 20 days each month, four or five of them with good visibility.4°7 Success 
in the plan to attack fuel supplies would also be needed for the sought-after 
independence for the US Army Air Forces, since the nature and location of 
the targets meant that a close co-ordination with the land forces—such as 
there would be with transport targets which (unlike fuel plants, fighter aircraft 
production, and ball-bearings factories) Spaatz did not see as strategic 
targets—could be dispensed with. Destroying 14 of the synthetic-fuel plants 
lying within bomber range, and 13 of the refineries in south-eastern Europe, 
would take only 25 days of bombing with good visibility; and it would cut 
Germany’s fuel supplies by half within six months, thus also decisively dis- 
abling both the Wehrmacht’s strategic and tactical mobility and the output of 
German industry. The Germans would be forced immediately to cut petrol 
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consumption so as to husband their stocks. The fighters would have to stay 
ready to defend their fuel supply bases. Because of the relatively small number 
of fuel targets, and their being concentrated in a few areas—the Ruhr, central 
Germany, Upper Silesia, and the Sudetenland—fewer bombers would be 
needed, and substantial forces could still be made available for attacking the 
Luftwaffe, aircraft factories, and the rail network, and thus also still block 
supplies from reaching Normandy. Since hydrogenation plants and refineries 
were mostly located outside the towns, civilian losses could be largely avoided 
(something also needed for the sake of the American bomber force’s image). 
Critics doubted that the Luftwaffe would, as hoped, still be disabled before 
the invasion. Eisenhower was not impressed with this fuel plan, even if it did 
appear to meet the demand for knocking out the transport network; for him, 
direct preparations for the invasion were at that time a more urgent priority.4°8 

A plan like this was obviously turned down by Leigh-Mallory, who as long 
before as August 1943 had expressed his view that the success of a landing did 
not depend on a successful outcome to the POINTBLANK operations. Speaking 
as one who had previously commanded fighter groups, and in the certainty of 
the superiority the Allied air forces already enjoyed, he felt sure that mastery of 
the air over the landings could be won even against the strong German fighter 
units still in existence; and indeed not before but at the actual time of battle 
on the beaches, in which the Luftwaffe would be bound to take part. 

Even Gen. Arnold, the USAAF chief of staff, was having similar 
thoughts.4°9 Spaatz argued that air superiority would, to be quite sure, need to 
be achieved before the invasion started.4!° Apart from gaining superiority in 
the air, Leigh-Mallory—for whom this was, of course, just as important as it 
was to Spaatz—had to deal with cutting off German supplies to the invasion 
front by air, and providing close support to the American and British troops 
on the ground. He had further to pin the Luftwaffe down on their airfields as 
much as possible and protect the invasion fleet and seaborne supply routes; to 
protect Allied bases in England; to provide tactical reconnaissance; and to give 
protective cover to the landing operations. He knew that on the day of the 
invasion he would have, all at the same time, to solve a great many problems 
where success depended on the tactical situation and the weather. In Spaatz’s 
eyes, directly supporting the army with heavy bombers was a misuse of this 
weapon, and merely churning up a few square yards of ground so that the 
troops—where there was not enough ‘get-up-and-go’ on the part of their 
commanders—could move forward a mile or two. Leigh-Mallory, on the other 
hand, believed that ground troops ought to be given not as little air support as 
possible (which was what those concerned for the independence of the air 
forces were wanting), but as much as possible: if necessary, with heavy 
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bombers as well.4!! In view of the multiplicity of tasks facing him when the day 
came, he wanted, with the help of heavy bombers, to clear at least a few of the 
main ones away before the invasion started.4!2 

The most important thing for the predictable struggle to establish and widen 
bridgeheads was to deprive the Germans of supplies, and very severely reduce 
the mobility of their troops. In theory, the Germans would be able to supply 
and reinforce their units by road and rail more quickly than the Allies would 
theirs by sea. To change this situation Prof. Zuckermann, who had been 
scientific advisor to Air Chief Marshal Tedder when the latter was C-in-C of 
Eisenhower’s Allied air forces in the Mediterranean, and now held the same 
post with the C-in-C of the Allied Expeditionary Air Forces, proposed the 
‘Transportation (or, as the British called it, ‘Communications’) Plan’ for 
bombing the transport network behind the German lines. The similar proposal 
he had already worked out for the Allied landings in Sicily and southern Italy 
had proved its worth. Starting from the assumption that it was essential to 
press on with POINTBLANK in order to weaken the Luftwaffe and attack the 
V-weapon sites, he divided up his pre-invasion bombing plan into operations 
against German airfields, against coastal fortifications, and against the trans- 
port network. The British and American heavy bombers were to start bombing 
railways and roads in Germany, Belgium, and France nine weeks before the 
invasion, airfields up to 125 miles from the landing zone a good three weeks 
before, and the coastal fortifications a short while before. Analysis of the 
attacks on the rail system in the Mediterranean theatre had, however, by now 
shown that cutting railway lines was not enough, and that what needed to be 
attacked were marshalling yards and locomotive repair shops—bigger targets, 
and easier to hit. Of the 108,000 t of bombs allocated to the pre-invasion raids, 
45,000 t were to be dropped on rail targets in France and Belgium, 45 per cent 
by the US 8th Air Force and 35 per cent by British Bomber Command. 
Pinpoint targets such as railway bridges were to be attacked by fighter- 
bombers or light bombers. It was reckoned that two-thirds of western 
Europe’s rail capacity was being used for German military transport. Leigh- 
Mallory, Tedder, and Eisenhower too favoured this plan. Harris considered 
that cutting the railway routes using tactical bombers was enough, and— 
pointing to the inaccuracy of his bombers, which operated only by night—said 
that diverting his heavy bombers for this purpose was inappropriate. Already 
in January he had insisted that bombing artillery emplacements would be an 
irreparable mistake and distract his bombers from their main task. Beyond the 
strategic offensive, he argued further, he did not have the resources to carry on 
yet another one, which besides would allow the German armaments industry a 
breathing-space. But the growing failure with Berlin meant that his opinions 
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were now carrying noticeably less weight. Spaatz also feared a diversion of his 
heavy bombers from their main aim of crippling the Luftwaffe so as to win 
superiority in the air. Harris and Spaatz both rejected the ‘transportation 
plan’. So too did Eaker, on the basis of his experience in Italy; attacking 
transport network targets without simultaneous ground operations that forced 
the enemy to use up his supplies had no effect, he said.413 

More serious was the rejection of Zuckerman’s plan by Churchill, his chief 
of staff Sir Alan F. Brooke, the war cabinet, the joint intelligence committee, 
and the Ministry of Economic Warfare. They argued that destroying the rail 
network took too long, and would hamper both the Allies’ advance and sup- 
plying them later on. The Germans, moreover, were using only a fifth of the 
network for military transport, and this meant that at least 80 per cent of the 
railway installations would need to be destroyed to have any appreciable effect. 
It was precisely at rail junctions, they said, that damage was easier to repair 
than out in the countryside. The Economic Objectives Unit at the US embassy 
in London cast doubt on Zuckerman’s analysis of success to be achieved, and 
called it exaggerated (the blocking of all ferry traffic to and from Sicily had in 
fact been decisive, and later attacks on bridges in Italy had proved cost- 
effective). The greatest objections from Churchill and the war cabinet were, 
however, political ones, and centred on the bombing of railway centres. Lord 
Cherwell had estimated that this operation would cost 160,000 civilian 
casualties, a quarter of them deaths.*!4 He also believed that the Germans 
needed only a tenth of the rail network’s capacity, and would easily find 
alternative routes. In April there were increasing complaints from the French 
and Belgian governments-in-exile about casualties among the civilian popu- 
lation from Allied air raids, to which in May a series of French bishops added 
their voices in messages to bishops in Britain and the United States. At the 
beginning of June the Comité Francaise de la Libération Nationale in London 
asked once again that the civilian population be spared, and the job of blowing 
up bridges and tunnels left to the Resistance. The conviction was growing in 
the Foreign Office that Britain must on no account draw on itself the hatred of 
people in western Europe if it wanted to assume a leading role in Europe after 
the war. Even Spaatz let Roosevelt know, via the American ambassador in 
London, John G. Winant, how unhappy he was at the thought of having to 
bomb French and Belgian cities.415 Eisenhower, Tedder, Leigh-Mallory, and 
Brereton, the commander of the 9th Tactical Air Force, however, pressed, if 
only on weather grounds, for an early start on the transport offensive which 
they saw as militarily necessary; only thus would OVERLORD succeed and 
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France be liberated. Portal even ordered Harris on 4 March to attack French 
marshalling yards, and Friedrichshafen for its tank and engine factories, as a 
trial to see whether Bomber Command too could be employed against 
railway and precision targets.416 The attacks were successful. On 25 March 
Eisenhower went against Spaatz, who was still saying that a fuel offensive had a 
longer-lasting effect, and decided—with only limited agreement from Portal 
and Harris but the wholehearted support of Tedder and Leigh-Mallory—that 
a transport offensive would be the best use to make of heavy bombers for 
OVERLORD. Yet Churchill persisted in rejecting the transportation plan, even 
though this had been reduced to 74 targets and the likely civilian losses were 
now estimated at ‘only’ 10,500 dead and 5,500 severely wounded. Roosevelt, 
whom Churchill asked for advice, replied on 11 May 1944 that from his great 
distance he could not give Eisenhower any instructions that could possibly 
jeopardize the success of OVERLORD. Their joint insistence overcame 
Churchill’s opposition, though not his conviction that the plan was wrong- 
headed. Finally Bomber Command was allocated 39 and the 8th Air Force 23 
targets in France, Belgium, and western Germany, and the 15th US Air Force 
a few more in south-eastern Europe. Here Spaatz was in early April to be 
almost surreptitiously initiating his fuel offensive.4!7 

This patent divergence of interests among the leaders of the Allied air 
forces had already been apparent in the tussle going on at the same time about 
a suitable sharing-out of command. Here too it became plain how much 
had been improvised on a pragmatic basis. The British did little to put the 
arguments to rest. Churchill in particular opposed any merging of theatres 
of operations in the Mediterranean and north-west Europe under a single 
command; it would, he said, be impractical. He did, however, think that 
Tedder should be given charge of all air operations, with Spaatz and Harris 
and their strategic air fleets under him. This would leave Leigh-Mallory with 
only command of the tactical forces. The British chiefs of staff, on the other 
hand, felt that Harris should remain under Portal. While in 1942 they had 
agreed to his answering to a commander-in-chief of the Allied air forces, they 
now argued for only part of the strategic forces being thus subordinated. Portal 
felt himself to be the real C-in-C of all British air commands in the UK, and 
his powers would be diminished if Bomber Command were to answer to an 
Allied commander-in-chief. Eisenhower’s powers, too, were looking to place 
limitations on the British chiefs of staff. Churchill agreed in general, but— 
unlike the Air Staff—considered Tedder better suited to being C-in-C of 
the Allied air forces than Leigh-Mallory, because of his great experience in 
the Mediterranean of commanding a wide variety of air task forces. His 
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championing the appointment of Tedder to head the Allied air forces while 
at the same time opposing Bomber Command’s being placed under him, 
however, put Churchill in an untenable situation. Eisenhower, too, argued for 
having Tedder as his ‘chief air man’, with a tactical commander under him. 
To Spaatz he wanted to give command of the Allied strategic bombers. It 
upset Eisenhower to find, shortly before he took over command of the Allied 
expeditionary forces, that Leigh-Mallory and not Tedder was going to be his 
senior air force commander. In anticipation of the confusion in the top Allied 
command structure, he proposed Tedder for the dealings with Spaatz and 
other military leaders in Britain. Tedder was given the task of preparing a plan 
for the use of all the air task forces for OVERLORD. Eisenhower wrote to Spaatz 
that the US 8th Air Force and Harris’s Bomber Command were the ‘big guns’ 
in the preparatory phase. At the time, however, only Leigh-Mallory had a large 
enough staff with all the organizational links with the ministries, the navy, and 
Bernard Montgomery’s 21st Army Group; so all Eisenhower could do for 
the moment was to act as if Leigh-Mallory was indeed his senior air force 
commander. In the middle of February Spaatz, however, declared that he 
would not accept orders from Leigh-Mallory, and demanded that the strategic 
bombers be placed elsewhere than in the OVERLORD organization. After dis- 
cussion with Churchill, who did not agree with the Air Staffs favouring of 
Leigh-Mallory, and after Eisenhower had threatened ‘to go home’ if he was 
not also given supreme command of all Allied air forces for the invasion, it was 
agreed that Spaatz and Harris should get together with Tedder to work out a 
plan of action for all the various air formations. Portal finally proposed making 
Tedder responsible, as Eisenhower’s deputy, for the design of the air opera- 
tions plan for OVERLORD, but leaving its implementation to Leigh-Mallory 
working under Tedder’s supervision. The combined chiefs of staff were asked 
to allocate to Eisenhower the heavy bombers needed for executing the plan, 
with Eisenhower and Portal deciding only after approval of the plan who 
should actually have charge of them. In the end Leigh-Mallory was put in 
charge only of the tactical air operations in support of land forces; Spaatz and 
Harris were not placed under him, but nor were they—since there was much 
respect for their great store of experience—replaced with other officers. As a 
compromise, Eisenhower’s control of the strategic bomber force was defined 
not as command, but as ‘direction’.4!8 

As Eisenhower’s deputy and the senior air officer in his Supreme Com- 
mand, Tedder still did not, however, have a staff of his own. Up to 15 April 
the ‘Overall Air Plan’ was drawn up by Leigh-Mallory’s personnel. Tedder 
managed only, with the aid of the highly competent Air Vice Marshal James 
Robb (brought in from the Mediterranean theatre to act as deputy chief of staff 
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for air in Eisenhower headquarters), to put together an advisory committee on 
bomber operations; its members included representatives of RAF Bomber 
Command, the American strategic bomber forces, railway experts, intelligence 
officers, and Prof. Zuckerman. It was, however, chaired by Leigh-Mallory, not 
Tedder. A further attempt by Spaatz, shortly before the invasion, to set up a 
high command covering all American air forces in Europe was rebuffed by 
Eisenhower, who constantly emphasized the virtues of Allied unity, and Spaatz 
himself finally let it drop since it would have resulted in an altercation with 
the British. There was further friction between Leigh-Mallory and Arthur 
Coningham, the commander of the British 2nd (Tactical) Air Force, whom 
the former imagined to be in league with Tedder. There were also difficulties 
in getting on with Montgomery, because he did not look on the air force 
commanders as ranking equal with him. Tedder had backed Leigh-Mallory 
over the railway plan, but on other issues criticized him even in front of the 
Americans and his own staff. Leigh-Mallory was, in fact, to be relieved of his 
post in July, but the Americans did not want any other British officer in his 
place. In the arguments over getting an efficient and integrated command 
structure for all the air forces taking part in the invasion, Spaatz—knowing that 
he had the backing of Arnold and the weight of the rapidly growing American 
power in the air behind him—played a leading role. In the spring of 1944 
personal animosities, differences of opinion on technical matters, and national 
touchinesses accompanied the preparations for the invasion, though without 
being such as seriously to jeopardize this or the Allies’ solidarity.4!9 
Operations forming part of the POINTBLANK offensive were still the focus of 
attention, but even before Harris’s Bomber Command and Spaatz’s strategic 
bombers (the US 8th and 15th Air Forces) were formally placed under 
Eisenhower on 14 April 1944 for the planned invasion, a gradual shift to the 
new duties was already under way. From 10 March the 9th US Air Force was 
switched from supporting the 8th to missions preparing the way for the 
invasion. From 1 April the needs of the invasion were given priority in all the 
Allied air forces. The change in priorities was naturally not overnight or total. 
Even Eisenhower was aware of the continuing value of the strategic bombing 
missions—the 8th Air Force, for instance, was in its operations over Germany 
destroying hundreds of German fighters a month in the air and on the ground, 
so that sorties by the tactical bombers against airfields in France met with 
hardly any fighter opposition. On 17 April Eisenhower’s directive on support 
by the strategic air units to the preparations for the landing went out to Spaatz 
and Harris. The top objective remained that of the POINTBLANK offensive, the 
continuing destruction and paralysing of the German military and economic 
and industrial system, together now with the destruction of the major trans- 
port arteries. Linked directly with this was the breaking of the Germans’ power 
to resist in the air, through a successful pursuing of the combined bomber 
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offensive. Spaatz’s forces were to wear down the Luftwaffe, especially its 
fighter arm, and destroy the installations that supported it, and to sever the 
German railway links, in particular those to the intended beachhead. Beyond 
this, Spaatz was given free rein to attack important military and political 
targets in south-eastern Europe. Harris was, because of the lack of accuracy 
of night-time bombing, told to carry on with the destruction of German 
‘industry’; his operations were, however, to be arranged so as to supplement 
those of the American strategic bombers in that they as far as possible also 
struck at the Luftwaffe and the rail network. Leigh-Mallory’s tactical bombers 
had the task of knocking out the V-weapon sites in northern France, if 
necessary calling on the strategic bombers to help in this.42° 

Exceptionally, Harris actually did, besides continuing attacks on cities 
near the German border, concentrate very largely on the transport system 
in France.42! Though Bomber Command’s attempts to carry out precision 
attacks had still in 1943 met with such varying degrees of success that 
focusing entirely on these had not seemed advisable,42? the changed objec- 
tives forced it to do so now that Bomber Command was, against all its 
commander’s resistance, involved in bombing the railways to prepare the 
ground for OVERLORD. Heavy bomber crews accustomed to targets covering a 
wide area now had to get used to compact ones that could be destroyed only 
by precision bombing. This change in habits was also needed because most 
transport targets lay in German-occupied territory, whose population had, 
as far as ever possible, to be left unharmed. This meant that the attacking 
formations had to be smaller, which was besides necessitated by the fierce 
countermeasures put up by the German night fighters, for whom a dense 
bomber stream always offered an easier-to-find and rewarding target. The 
aim was, therefore, to harry and scatter the defenders by splitting up the 
attacking aircraft into a multiplicity of groups. Since Bomber Command now 
had very many more aircraft available, this was now quite possible while still 
being able to keep up the pressure. The British called this new tactic ‘divided 
concentration’ .423 

The first attempt at precision bomb-aiming was made with the raid by 12 
Lancasters from the elite 617 Squadron on the Gndme-RhGne aero-engine 
works at Limoges on 8/9 February 1944. Flying at only 60m, Wing-Cdr. 
Cheshire himself first placed his target indicators exactly on the target, onto 
which the others could then drop their bomb-loads very accurately from 
2,000-3,000 m. The factory was demolished without the town or its civilians 
suffering any harm. Most of the destruction was caused by only five 12,000- 
pound bombs, released from around 3,000m with the aid of a stabilized 
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automatic bomb-sight.424 All the aircraft returned to base. There had, it is 
true, been no air defence at Limoges. Equally effective results were achieved 
on 16/17 March in a similar raid on the rubber factory at Clermont-Ferrand.*2> 
The series of successes continued, with the initially only experimental attacks 
by Bomber Command on railway targets, and showed that this kind of mission 
was feasible. The ‘Musical Parramatta’ procedure was used: an OBOE-equipped 
lead aircraft dropped marker bombs, and these were renewed and/or corrected 
by OBOE bombers that followed; from 10 April, to enhance accuracy, the 
bombing was even continuously controlled and corrected by R/T instructions 
from a ‘master bomber’ circling over the target, a system called ‘controlled 
OBOE’.426 Since the Pathfinders, trained for area attacks with a bomber stream, 
were not particularly well suited to this, each of the main force groups now had 
to develop its own marking and bomb-aiming technique. Soon the British 
bombs falling in the target area were almost matching the accuracy of those 
dropped by the Americans in daylight and with good visibility; 55 per cent 
were within a circle of around 1,200 m. Between March and May the accuracy 
achieved by Bomber Command improved by 165 per cent.427 

While Harris, on the one hand, left no doubt as to his preference for area 
bombing, it is interesting to see that in May he was pressing for even better 
accuracy and, after the German daylight fighters had in April finally lost their 
air superiority to the Americans, even went over to daylight precision raids 
by bomber formations at squadron strength. The bomb scatter in the target 
area decreased, thanks in particular to techniques developed by Wing-Cdr. 
Cheshire, first to within 340 m and then further to 250 m. The new ‘dive- 
marking technique’, also known as ‘5 Group visual’, involved first a proximity 
marking by OBOE-equipped Mosquitoes, then illumination of the target with 
flares, and finally marking by shallow-diving Mosquitoes. The targets in 
France were only lightly defended, and this favoured this technique, since they 
could be used from lower altitudes—around 3,700 m for OBOE, and 2,200m 
for dive-marking.428 The latter technique failed in Germany when first tried 
out on 22/3 April over Braunschweig, which also saw the first use of 30-lb 
liquid-filled incendiaries. Things went better over Munich on 24/5 April, but 
less well against Schweinfurt on 26/7 April because of strong fighter defences. 
The raid on Friedrichshafen on 27/8 April showed how accurate the bombers 
could now be, even by moonlight and just with standard Pathfinder marking 
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without dive-marking and beyond the range of OBOE. It was the heaviest air 
raid to date on German tank production; and it also hit the Zeppelin works 
and production of the new and very promising Do 335 night fighter, which was 
just getting under way. Up to June, however, Bomber Command did not 
venture all that far into Germany, and from April to June only 17 per cent of its 
bombs fell on German soil. The British seldom came up against a strong 
German fighter presence in France, though they did still on 3/4 May suffer 
8.3 per-cent losses.42° 

While the British were discovering that they could perfectly well fly precision 
attacks against quite small targets, the Americans too joined in the bombing of 
railway targets from the beginning of May, with the heavy bombers backed up 
by dive-bombing Thunderbolts. Up to the day of the invasion in June, the US 
8th Air Force reckoned it had knocked out 51 out of 80 railway centres. From 
January to June inclusive the Americans dropped 45,375t of bombs and the 
British 44,764t on these targets, 80-90 per cent of them on French soil.43° 
Doubts, however, arose as to whether bombing bridges and severing main 
lines might not be more effective. After American medium bombers and 
Thunderbolt fighter-bombers managed to destroy a number of bridges on 
7 May, Leigh-Mallory became convinced of this. The Allies now decided to 
cut rail bridges leading to the invasion area in two rings, an inner ring taking 
in those over the Seine and Loire, and an outer ring to the east of Paris. 

The outer ring was concentrated on first, so as to avoid giving any hint as to 
where the landings would actually be made. The Seine bridges were largely 
destroyed only one or two weeks prior to the invasion, and those over the Loire 
only at the time of the landings themselves (since destroying them would have 
given the secret away). Cutting the Seine bridges revealed nothing, since this 
affected only communications between the German Seventh and Fifteenth 
Armies, and moreover left landings in either area still a possibility. The B-26 
Marauder medium bomber proved best suited to smashing bridges, a target 
that called for a total of only 4,400t of bombs. From 21 May fighters of the 
strategic and tactical air forces also went for trains in France and Belgium, 
often, for want of liquid-fuel bombs, releasing their drop-tanks on them. 
Attacks like these were intended to persuade French railwaymen that working 
for the Germans was not worth the risk. More than 50,000 German workers 
and forced labourers were brought in to keep rail traffic moving in France, 
where by day it was being severely interrupted. It was reckoned that up to 
9 June rail movements in France had been reduced to 38 per cent. German 
troops being brought up as reinforcements had to be de-trained far from the 
battlefield, and make time-consuming marches across country. 

Bombing the bridges proved to be decisive for cutting the German defen- 
ders off from their supplies. It cost little in men and machines; but against this, 
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the attacks on the railway centres can be seen as a tragic mistake, for they cost 
the lives of up to 12,000 civilians, and hindered the subsequent flow of supplies 
to the Allies. A large proportion of the bombs dropped by heavy bombers on 
marshalling yards would have been better used on the German armaments 
industry, but Eisenhower could not be sure the interdiction plan would work 
and did not want to wait until the invasion for the proof. Because of this, and 
because all he had to go on was the experience of bombing railways in Sicily 
and southern Italy and the interpretation of this by Tedder and Zuckerman, 
Eisenhower felt he had for safety’s sake to put the far more costly transpor- 
tation plan into effect early on.43! 

In the months leading up to the invasion a great many other targets were 
naturally also bombed in preparation for it. In Germany the strategic bombers 
went for military installations and fuel and ammunition depots, in France and 
Belgium mainly the airfields. The latter had a direct effect on the Luftwaffe, 
as the German fighters deliberately held back or were moved further inland; 
but an indirect one as well—later on, the devastated airfields in northern 
France, where in spite of intense repair work they could not be made 
serviceable again, presented German fighter units moved there shortly after 
the invasion started with enormous difficulties and unpleasant surprises. 
In May and the first few days of June it was especially coastal batteries and 
German radar stations along the Channel coast that provided Bomber 
Command and the 8th Air Force with their targets. In the nine weeks up to 
D-Day, British and American aircraft dropped, about half each, a total of 
195,000t of bombs, losing 1,953 aircraft (1,251 of them American) and more 
than 12,000 aircrew in the process.*32 

A large part of the effort went into warding off a latent threat, long recog- 
nized, to airfields and assembly areas for the invasion forces in southern 
England from the German V-weapon sites in Belgium and northern France.#?3 
On 24 December 1943 the heaviest attack so far by the Allied strategic and 
tactical air forces(US 8th Air Force, US 9th Bomber Command, and 2nd 
(British) Tactical Air Force), with more than 1,300 aircraft, including 722 
heavy bombers and 670 Lightning, Thunderbolt, and Mustang fighters and 
fighter-bombers, was launched against 23 of the V-1 sites. For the Americans 
especially, who in December had begun regular raids on targets like these 
(Bomber Command joined in only gradually), this meant a clear diversion of 
their heavy bombers away from the strategic bomber offensive. Spaatz was 
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unhappy with this, especially as the effect on these relatively small individual 
targets was hard to gauge. The ‘ski sites’ were still being bombed at a time 
when the Germans had long since gone over to using simpler and better- 
hidden launch-sites and were carrying on only pretend activities on the old 
sites. Rather than make conventional attacks on the V-weapon sites, Spaatz 
would have preferred to put the power network in the Pas-de-Calais, or 
German gyrocompass production, out of action, and considered the dis- 
tinctive building works were merely an attempt by the Germans to draw the 
heavy bombers away from targets in Germany. In this he was not entirely 
wrong; Field Marshal Milch, too, welcomed the raids on the V-weapon sites in 
France, since the bombs would otherwise have fallen somewhere else where 
they would have done greater harm to German arms production.434 

So that V-weapon targets on the Channel coast, which now had to be 
attacked, could be put out of action at least without a great expenditure of 
aircraft and aircrew losses, the Americans carried out tests on a full-scale 
model at the Eglin air base in Florida to see what method of attack would yield 
the best results. The most effective and economical turned out to be not level, 
high-altitude flight by heavy bombers, but dive-bombing by fighter-bombers; 
which was in line with Spaatz and Arnold’s thinking. Leigh-Mallory, however, 
feared that this would bring heavy losses to the fighters from German flak, and 
insisted that heavy bombers be used. The conflicting views on how CROSSBOW 
should be conducted remained unchanged. Because of British worries about 
the threat to their island from V-weapons, Eisenhower in April went against 
the views of the American air generals and ordered that these sorties should be 
given priority over all others except POINTBLANK.*?> 

In the meantime, and virtually on the quiet, Spaatz’s counterstroke to the 
unloved rail transport offensive was getting under way. When on 5 April the 
15th US Air Force was attacking marshalling yards in Romania, the refineries 
at Ploiesti were, in a quite intentional sideshow, also bombed. He had been 
trying since the beginning of March to get permission to attack Romanian oil, 
but at that time neither Churchill nor Portal had seen this as opportune and 
Gen. Wilson, C-in-C Mediterranean, had been obliged on orders from the 
combined chiefs of staff to commit the 15th Air Force to the battle for Monte 
Cassino. Spaatz bristled at this restriction of his authority, threatened to 
resign his command, and complained to Arnold. As a result, raids on 
marshalling yards in the Balkans, including Ploiesti, were finally approved in 
order to hamper supplies to the retreating German troops on the eastern front. 
This was emphasized again by Eisenhower’s order of 17 April which used 
the broadly-interpretable phrasing ‘targets of major political and military 
importance in south-east Europe’. The 15th Air Force flew further raids on 15 
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and 24 April, and on 4 May received official permission to carry on with these 
missions. On 4 June a press communiqué from Eisenhower’s headquarters 
officially announced the offensive against the German synthetic fuel industry. 

The fuel offensive thus arrived, so to say, through the back door.436 The 
strikes on Ploiesti intensified with large raids by the 15th Air Force on 3, 18, 
and 31 May 1944, involving a total of 1,660 heavy bomber sorties. On 8 June 
Spaatz gave orders that for both his strategic air fleets the interdiction of fuel 
supplies to the Wehrmacht was from now on to be their foremost task, an 
instruction that remained in force until the end of the war. The damage done 
by the 15th Air Force during the raids in April and May on oil depots and 
refineries was, because of defensive smokescreens, not all that great. In June, 
the 15th had damaged about a half of the 60 fuel-production plants lying 
within its range (which also included northern Italy, Hungary, and Yugosla- 
via). In that month the Balkan oil offensive was stepped up further when, from 
2 May, the Americans had access to airfields in Russia which allowed bombing 
operations using ‘shuttle-bombing’. The first of these operations, which were 
codenamed FRANTIC,*3” took place on that day when 130 four-engined bom- 
bers of the 15th Air Force, taking off from Foggia with an escort of 70 Mus- 
tangs, attacked fuel plants in Hungary and Romania, and then landed on the 
Russian airfield at Poltava; the following day they flew back from there, 
bombing German airfields in Romania on the way. Further raids on fuel 
targets in Hungary, Yugoslavia, and Romania followed in May. For some of 
these a low-level approach was adopted so as to avoid detection by German 
radar and prevent early deployment of a smokescreen over the targets. On a 
number of occasions fighters were sent on ahead, to locate targets without a 
smokescreen and report this to the bombers. The attacks on Ploiesti continued 
until 19 August 1944, with support from the RAF on 17/18 August. Since April 
1944 the 15th Air Force had, with a loss of 350 aircraft, dropped a total of 
13,469 t of bombs on oil targets around this city. In August oil output dropped 
to IO per cent. Between May and August some 1,200 mines were sown in the 
Danube, and claimed 125 tankers; the mining of the Danube by British aircraft 
was also very effective, as was an attack on the tankers from the air. The 
German minesweeping organization, using boats and 15-20 Junkers Ju 52 
aircraft, was able in May to clear or deactivate 139 of the 354 mines dropped 
during that month. Oil imports to Germany from Ploiesti and the Balkans fell 
from 186,000 t in March 1944 to 81,000t in May and 11,ooot in August.438 
In all, the 15th Air Force and RAF destroyed 1,800,000 t of crude oil. 
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TABLE I.1.13 Main producers of synthetic fuels (Bergius process) in Germany, 
and their share in aviation fuel production 


Group Location Maximum Of which Share in total 
monthly aviation aviation fuel 
production (t) fuel (t) production (%) 


Brabag Hydrierwerke Most (Brtix) 41,000 24,000 13.0 
Politz AG Politz 61,000 50,000 28.0 
IG Farben Leuna 55,000 19,000 10.5 
Gelsenkirchener 

Bergwerke AG Gelsenkirchen 39,000 31,000 17.0 
Hydrierwerke 

Scholven AG Scholven-Buer 20,000 18,000 10.0 
Ruhrol AG Bottrop-Welheim 15,000 4,000 2.2 
Union Rheinische Wesseling 22,000 15,000 8.3 
Braunkohlen- 

Kraftstoff AG 

IG Farben Ludwigshafen 5,000 5,000 2:7 
IG Farben Heydebreck 3,000 3,000 1:7. 
Brabag Bohlen 22,000 8,000 4.5 
Brabag Magdeburg 18,000 — — 
Brabag Zeitz 29,000 —— —- 
Wintershall AG Lutzkendorf 2,000 — — 
Donau Chemie AG  Moosbierbaum 75500 — _ 
IG Farben Blechhammer 13,700 — —- 
IG Farben Auschwitz 2,500 — -s 


Source: Groehler, Bombenkrieg, 223. 


On 12 May good visibility allowed the first heavy raid of the fuel offensive 
against targets in central Germany; the 8th and 9th US Air Forces launched 
886 heavy bombers and 980 escorting fighters—more than half of them 
Mustangs—to bomb in particular the Leuna works at Merseburg, Wintershall 
AG near Littzkendorf, and petrol installations at Bohlen, Zeitz, and Briix, 
dropping a total of 1,687 t. Violent air battles occurred over the Rhine—Main 
area, with some 200 single-engined and 50 twin-engined German fighters 
taking part. Forty-six bombers were brought down, 34 by fighters and three by 
flak, plus 12 American fighters. The German fighter force lost §4 aircraft, with 
28 aircrew killed and 26 wounded. They were unable to prevent the bombers 
from reaching their targets, and these were thus able to drop their bomb-loads 
relatively undisturbed. On this day Leuna suffered the first of 22 major raids; 
the damage to the hydrogenation plants was fairly severe, though daily pro- 
duction fell by only one-seventh or so, to 4,820t, and by 25 May was almost 
back to its previous level. Nonetheless the temporary loss of production was 
100 per cent in Most (Brtix) and Zeitz-Tréglitz, 60 per cent at Leuna, and 
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TABLE I.1.14. US 8th Force raids on 12, 28, and 29 May 1944 
Date Target Bomber Aircraft Bombload Aircraft 
Divn. (t) lost 
Took Over 
off target 
12 May 1994 Leuna I. 326 224 430.4 I 
Lutzkendorf 87 168.5 I 
Other targets 3 5.5 
Zwickau 3. 295 74 158. 
Most (Briix) 140 309.0 
Chemnitz II 26.2 
Gera 14 25.2 4I 
Hof 15 28.5 
Other targets 4 4.6 
Zeitz 2, 265 116 256.4 > 
Bohlen 99 220.0 I 
Merseburg 14 29.0 
Other targets 13 26.4 
Total 886 814 1,687.7 46 
28 May Ruhland I. and 3. 610 38 69.5 
1944 Bohlen 14 35.0 
Dessau 32 73.5 
Zwickau 15 25.7 17 
Leipzig 28 69.5 
Meifen 16 32.4 
Other targets 99 205.3 
Konigsborn/ 3. 255 105 240.5 
Magdeburg 
Rothensee/ 55 114.3 9 
Magdeburg 
Dessau 17 31.8 
Gera 6 II.4 
Lutzkendorf a 106 66 155.4 3 
Other targets 16 35.1 
Leuna 2) 311 63 145.7 3 
Zeitz 187 447.3 
Other targets 37 94.4 
Cologne £; 59 58 109.0 - 
Total 1,341 852 1,895.8 32 
29 May Politz 2. and 3. 443 224 546.5 
1994 Tutow 167 436.5 17 
Other targets 25 60.0 
Leipzig (Mockau, 3. 251 199 463.1 9 
Heiterblick) 
Other targets 4 9.6 
Krzesinki Ti 299 gI 202.3 
Poznan 58 131.5 
Sorgau 52 129.7 8 
Cottbus 48 III.4 
Schneidemihl 19 39.5 
Other targets 2 4.4 
Total 993 889 2134.5 34 


Sources: Freeman, Eighth Air Force War Diary, 242-3, 252-3; Groehler, Bombenkrieg, 227. 
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50 per cent at Bohlen. The shortfall was easily made good from the reserves of 
574,000 t of aviation fuel. But the next two daylight raids on 28 and 29 May on 
more distant hydrogenation works such as P6litz an der Oder to the north of 
Stettin—by almost 50,ooot a month the largest producer of aircraft fuel— 
which was put Ioo per cent out of action for two months reduced German 
daily production by about one-half, to only 2,775 tonnes. Leuna, Ltitzkendorf, 
and Zeitz were again severely damaged. The three big raids alone knocked out 
36 per cent of the total output of synthetic fuel.43° The refineries at Ploiesti 
were also subsequently attacked again by the 15th Air Force, while the 8th was 
concentrating on supporting the landings in Normandy. 

ULTRA information encouraged the Americans to pursue the offensive 
against synthetic fuel production at the next possible opportunity. Immedi- 
ately after the first raid on Leuna it was known that the Wehrmacht flak 
units that were meant to be moving from Russia to France were being diverted 
to the Tréglitz hydrogenation works, and that flak units were being taken 
away from aircraft factories to protect the hydrogenation works at Politz and 
Blechhammer. As early as 3 May a radio message sent by the Japanese military 
attaché in Berlin on 30 March was decoded, which spoke of German fears 
about the possibility of the hydrogenation plants being bombed. There had in 
fact already on 14 April been surprise expressed in the Luftwaffe high com- 
mand that the enemy had not already done so, though their highly developed 
tactics would have made this easily possible.44° On 21 May the Allies inter- 
cepted a message from the Kriegsmarine high command to Marinegruppe 
West mentioning a drop in petroleum production. A message from the 
Luftwaffe high command to the First Paratroop Army on 5 June, decoded on 7 
June, stated that even the most basic training needs could no longer be met 
because of the shortage of petrol brought about by the raids on the hydro- 
genation plants. The British Joint Intelligence Committee was already on 27 
May reckoning that if attacks on the production installations were kept up 
German fuel production would, within three to six months, have reached such 
a state that Germany would be unable to remain fully operational on all three 
fronts. Moreover, ULTRA was revealing on 7 June that to maintain its defensive 
capacity in the east the Luftwaffe was having to draw on its strategic reserves 
of petrol; for this reason Spaatz on 8 June upgraded the fuel plants to first 
priority for operations by the 8th Air Force. He could now in good conscience 
pursue his two main objectives—overpowering the Luftwaffe, and destroying 
the synthetic fuel industry.4#1 
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The successes achieved against the hydrogenation works did not fail to 
influence the British. On 3 June the Air Staff told Harris to bomb ten 
hydrogenation plants in the Ruhr as soon as the situation on the invasion front 
allowed, and until December 1944 these formed special targets for Bomber 
Command. Harris was, however, not exactly enthusiastic about the fuel 
offensive; while the Americans had in the first four weeks of their attacks on 
these targets needed only 5,166t of bombs, he felt he would need 32,000t to 
destroy the ten plants. And yet as ULTRA intelligence showed, his first raid, on 
the Bergius Gelsenberg hydrogenation works at Gelsenkirchen on 12/13 June 
with 271 Lancasters, brought the works to a standstill for several months. 
Further raids on hydrogenation plants during June had less success, in part 
because of the weather. They cost 93 out of 832 bombers. All the same, the 
joint offensive against German fuel production was now under way; this was a 
key group of targets, eliminating which had a decisive effect on the further 
course of the war.442 

In the summer of 1944 the main task of the strategic bomber forces, how- 
ever, remained direct and indirect support to the ground forces in landing and 
securing a bridgehead in Normandy and then advancing further into France. 
From June to August, therefore, only something over a third of American and 
one-sixth of British bombs fell on targets in Germany. Though the success of 
the air support operation is itself beyond all question, it is not today possible 
readily to say what shares the heavy bombers with their fighter escorts and the 
tactical bomber and fighter units had in it. One decisive requirement for the 
invasion to succeed was the greatest possible neutralization of German radar 
installations along the Channel coast, and electronic concealment of the actual 
landing sites. As a first step, the giant 40o-m high WASSERMANN early-warning 
radar at Ostend was bombed on 16 March 1944 and rendered unusable. 
Several thousand Allied sorties put 76 of the 92 radar stations along the 
coast out of action, including all of the particularly accurate MAMMUT and 
WASSERMANN sites. In the area of the landings themselves not a single station 
was left fully operational. On the morning of the invasion, furthermore, small 
boats towing tethered balloons fitted with radar reflectors, and bombers flying 
along a slowly advancing rectangular track while scattering strips of ROPE 
metal foil, imitated two ghost landing fleets seemingly heading for the coast 
north of Le Havre and near Boulogne. The verisimilitude of these operations 
was heightened by the laying of smokescreens and by loudspeakers broad- 
casting the sound of landings. The effect aimed at was amply achieved. To 
draw German fighter aircraft away from the parachute drops and the giant 
transport aircraft bringing in airborne troops, a ghost bomber stream was 
created by around 30 bombers similarly dropping WINDOW. Over the landing 
area itself, the German radar stations and radio traffic between German 
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ground stations and their fighter aircraft were blotted out by numerous 
jamming transmitters.4#3 The Allies’ strategic and tactical air force units thus 
played a crucial role in the conquest of France, and in doing so nullified the 
Luftwaffe’s early-warning system in the west. They were now able to move 
their electronic guidance and jamming systems right up to the German border, 
so that in particular the German night-fighter defences had hardly any time in 
which to mount their countermeasures. Moreover, many German fighters 
were lost in battles over France, further weakening the air defences; from the 
very first day of the invasion the Luftwaffe was able to put up only a puny 
resistance.*44 On 6 June, in two large-scale operations, the US 8th Air Force 
made a total of 2,587 heavy bomber and some 2,200 fighter and fighter- 
bomber sorties over the landing area, and Bomber Command twice sent out 
more than 1,000 heavy bombers. These strategic units alone dropped more 
than 13,000t of bombs on the Wehrmacht’s artillery and fortified emplace- 
ments and, to cut off supplies to the battle zone, on transport targets. Since 
poor visibility forced the Americans to resort to blind bombing using H.X 
and they were anxious to avoid hitting their own landing-craft, they released 
their bomb-loads a trifle too late, with the result that these fell well behind 
the German lines. Those aimed at main transport junctions fared better, and 
helped immobilize German army units. On the following days the strategic 
bombers flew mainly interdiction missions, for example, destroying the Loire 
bridges which lay beyond the range of the tactical bombers, and bombing 
German airfields and troop concentrations. The E-boat bases at Le Havre and 
Boulogne, which posed a threat to the cross-Channel supply routes, were also 
destroyed. On 8/9 July RAF Bomber Command’s 617 Squadron made the 
first use of nineteen 12,000-lb ‘earthquake’ bombs (only one of which found its 
target) in a precision attack on the railway tunnel at Saumur, rendering this 
impassible for an approaching panzer unit. The escort fighters and tactical 
fighters and fighter-bombers of the two air forces made daylight low-level 
attacks on any German target that moved. On 25 June the 8th Air Force flew 
the first of four sorties dropping supplies to the Resistance in the south of 
France.*45 

As they advanced, the Allies also used their heavy bombers for the carpet 
bombing of German defensive installations, though the effectiveness of such 
sorties was not convincing; they often killed their own soldiers and French 
civilians. Operation COBRA at St-L6 on 25 July showed clearly the effect and 
the limitations of such missions: 1,507 B-17 and B-24 heavy bombers, 380 
medium bombers, and 559 fighter-bombers together dropped 6,649t of HE 
bombs, 4,00o0t of heavy fragmentation bombs, and a number of liquid-fuel 
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bombs on German fortified sites, for the loss of only five aircraft. A hole was 
driven into the German front that allowed the Allies to break out from their 
bridgehead and press forward into France. The Germans had dug themselves 
well in and suffered few dead, but their tanks and artillery lay overturned 
or buried around the landscape. The psychological shock was of course 
tremendous, but the German troops who had withstood the carpet bombing 
were very quickly able again to put up a fierce resistance. The bombs also 
killed more than 1oo American soldiers. Observers noted later that carpet 
bombing built-up areas just behind the German front line was not profitable, 
since the troops who had been well dug-in beforehand immediately used 
the ruins to build strong defensive positions before the follow-up attack came. 
The rubble also proved a hindrance to the advancing troops more than to the 
mobility of the defenders. The use of heavy bombers to give direct support to 
the army thus proved a two-edged sword: it brought advantage only if one’s 
own troops attacked at once while the enemy was still under mental shock 
from the bombing. Otherwise, it caused not particularly high casualties and 
material losses but merely made the terrain impassable for one’s own troops. 
Other than during COBRA, no decisive losses were ever caused to ground 
troops. The medium bombers proved more effective, since the number of 
their bombs falling in the target area was two-and-a-half times higher than 
with the heavy bombers. Direct ground support of this kind called for 
extensive preparation, and for excellent communications if it was to be 
matched to rapidly changing situations in a war of movement. It was con- 
cluded that massive carpet bombing of enemy ground troops was useful only 
at the very beginning of a land battle.**° 

That the Americans were able to undertake such massive bombing raids 
in support of the army, flying their bombers in tight formation—in the words 
of German soldiers who lived through the hellish experience, looking ‘like a 
Party rally at Nuremberg’—was (as the director of the USSTAPF’s intelligence 
service confirmed) due to the Luftwaffe’s strength having since the spring of 
1944 been so sapped by the strategic air offensive that the Allies had freedom 
of movement in the air over all the Axis countries in Europe. Since then, 
neither the 8th nor the 15th Air Forces had ever, for fear of losses they might 
suffer, needed to hesitate to bomb targets they were given, no matter 
where these might be.447 The shuttle-bombing raids mentioned earlier, with 
American bombers flying between western and southern Europe and bases in 
Russia from 2 June into September 1944, were essential for this unhindered 
mobility.448 They were intended, by flying twice through a strong German 
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defence screen, to reduce bomber losses occurring in the west, and besides to 
impress the Russians with the strike power and capability of the American 
strategic bombers. 

This freedom to roam German skies nurtured ideas that had been in the 
minds of some officers in Spaatz’s headquarters since the spring of 1944: to 
consider whether, given the favourable situation in the air, smaller bomber 
formations might not—on days when the weather made precision raids 
impossible—bomb smaller towns (the large military-industrial targets seemed 
already to have been destroyed fully enough) in order to show their inhabitants 
how impotent Germany was, how weak the Nazi regime and the Luftwaffe 
were and how incapable of preventing it. 

A ‘Special Planning Committee’ set up to investigate this, however, advised 
against the bombing of civilians and proposed instead towns with industrial 
areas, where only manufacturing firms should be targeted. Moral considera- 
tions were not discussed further. It was simply a matter of how a totalitarian 
society’s will to resist could now quickest be broken. The committee worked 
on the assumption that the Germans were already thoroughly demoralized; 
but under the surveillance of the Party and police they were being obliged to 
carry on doing their duty if they cared for their lives. The only way that 
remained to weaken the German fighting forces, therefore, was to attack the 
industrial and military targets where the weapons were being produced and 
used. Other committees dealing with the same problem came to the conclu- 
sion that terror raids pure and simple only strengthened Nazi domination. 
Nonetheless, the army air forces’ headquarters in Washington drew up a list of 
town for ‘morale bombing’, and calculated how many bombs would be needed 
to destroy them and in particular their supply infrastructure. This did not, 
however, bring an end to the controversy about the terror bombing of German 
towns. Two views were particularly evident, championed respectively by Col. 
Hughes of the Enemy Objectives Unit and Col. Lovell P. Weicker, deputy head 
of USSTAF Intelligence. The former, an earlier British colonial officer who had 
seen how the British gave advance warning to unruly natives before bombing 
their villages, was a man steeped in European culture who was trying to spare 
the civilian population. The latter believed terror bombing would shorten the 
war, and save both Allied and enemy lives; the US Army Air Forces, he said, 
were not in Europe ‘just to play cricket’. Gen. Cabell, and finally Spaatz and 
Eisenhower too, in July turned down the plan for psychological or terror 
bombing; one factor for the air force officers was the desire to keep the US 
Army Air Force’s image clean in the eyes of the public as it strove for inde- 
pendence. The ‘precision’ bombing of the past was to continue (though this 
intention had, of course, already been undermined by the blind bombing 
using H,X during the previous winter). After the invasion, and the German 
bombardment with V-weapons, the terror plan was to be reactivated.449 
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Excursus: THE BEGINNINGS OF A SOVIET STRATEGIC 
BOMBING WAR AGAINST GERMANY 


The Soviet Union, too, tried to wage a strategic bombing war against Germany. 
The Russians had in 1931 finally developed their first long-range, four-engined 
bomber, the TB-3, and put it into service from 1932.4°° The fact that never- 
theless there was no Soviet strategic air war worthy of the name was not—as 
Soviet and East German historians wrote after the war*>!—due to the Russians 
having moral qualms and therefore (unlike the ‘capitalist’ air forces) conducting 
a ‘moral’ bombing war generally limited to the zone of military operations. 
The Soviets, too, bombed cities; Stalin repeatedly asked Churchill to pass 
on his thanks to Bomber Command’s aircrews for the destruction of German 
cities, and showed great interest in aerial reconnaissance photographs of 
devastated German residential areas.452 There were, essentially, two very 
practical obstacles standing in the way of the Red Army carrying on a strategic 
bombing offensive (which, as Marshal Vasili D. Sokolovsky wrote after the 
war, it would have gladly done). It lacked the necessary heavy bombers 
(production was geared largely to building tactical aircraft), the equipment, 
and aircrew trained to undertake long-range operations.*°? Furthermore, the 
Soviet air war theoreticians and planners had to recognize that, like Germany, 
the Soviet Union was first and foremost a land power with long borders. This 
geostrategic situation meant the air force had to co-operate closely with 
the ground forces, of which it was a part. The influence of Giulio Douhet’s 
maxim that wars could be won by strategic bombing was up to the mid-1930s 
naturally felt in the USSR as much as it was in Germany. Alexander N. 
Lapchinsky,*>4 an early Soviet air war theoretician, recognized the importance 
of strategic bombing in the 1920s, but did not go as far as Douhet and 
did not see this use of bombers as the be-all and end-all of war, nor even as 
war-winning. The air force should rather be an integral part of the armed 
forces. Its main priority was supporting the army, not conducting an 
independent bombing war. With the appearance of Germany and Japan as 
potential adversaries whose inland sources of power lay within the range 
of Soviet bombers, Vasili V. Chripin*®> in the mid-1930s also developed 
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a strategic air war concept for long-range bombers which was incorporated in 
the operational guidelines of 1936 and, more closely defined, formed part 
of the service regulations issued for the bomber force on 26 January 1940. In 
these, independent mass operations by the air force was held to be necessary in 
certain circumstances, and at all events should not be the exception. Chripin, 
however, distanced himself from the terror bombing of the civilian population 
that lay at the heart of the Douhet doctrine. By then, too, the Spanish Civil 
War had finally disillusioned the advocates of strategic air warfare, and shown 
the efficacy of direct and indirect air support for ground troops.*>° 

The Soviet bomber units, whose offensive power never came anywhere 
near matching their high numbers (ultimately, more than 1,600 aircraft), 
were thus generally employed in connection with land operations.457 Apart 
from weak and ineffective strategic attacks on the Romanian oilfields in 
1941,4°8 the mainly subsequent Soviet long-range air operations had equally 
little effect on the course of the war, even though they did sometimes cause 
considerable damage. In response to a German air raid on Moscow??? on the 
night of 21/2 July 1941, Soviet naval bombers over the period 7/8 August to 
3/4 September flew a total of seven night raids—initially with 15 and finally 
with four aircraft—from the Baltic island of Saaremaa (Osel) mainly against 
Berlin;4©° they dropped more than 30 t of bombs there and on towns in 
north-east Germany, as well as—at first over Berlin—leaflets with Stalin’s 
speech of 3 July 1941. 

The raids were meant primarily as a political demonstration, to show 
Germany and the world that the Red Army was far from finished and could 
strike back. They also served as training in blind flying, which had been 
neglected before the war, and revealed the poor performance of the engines 
fitted to the new TB-7 heavy bomber, which was used for the first time on 11/ 
12 August. Because of this and the rapid German advances, the long-range 
aircraft had then generally to be used against frontline areas; they were not 
deployed as originally intended, but instead as long-range artillery for the 
Russian ground forces. Only 549 aircraft in all were used in 1941 against 
targets inside Germany. The tactical air force had to be reinforced, at the 
expense of the strategic wing. 

For the same political reasons as in 1941, the reorganized long-range 
bomber branch flew night raids against Berlin on 26/7 and 28/9 August and 
9/10 September 1942, with a total of 212 aircraft. Over roughly the same 
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Map I.1.10. Soviet Air Force raids on Berlin, autumn 1941 
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period there were further operations against Budapest (4/5 and 9/10 Sep- 
tember), Bucharest (13/14 September), and Helsinki (24 August), as well as on 
cities in north-eastern and eastern Germany and in Poland, such as Cracow 
and Warsaw. The latter were directed mainly at military targets. Because of 
inadequate navigational skills, the great distances to the targets, and the 
weather the 1,114 sorties flown by the long-range bombers inside Germany in 
1942 met with no great success. From March 1943 priority went to attacking 
rail traffic behind the Wehrmacht lines, with more than 10,000 sorties, in 
the lead-up to the Kursk offensive. Added to this in April were raids on 
armament and administrative targets in East Prussia,4°! with 920 aircraft 
dropping 700 t of bombs, including one 11,000-pounder—the heaviest 
Russian bomb of the war—on KG6nigsberg (Kaliningrad). During the year 
there were more than too further raids on other strategic targets. Not least 
among the aims of these attacks was to shatter the illusion of the ‘safe air-raid 
shelter’ in eastern Germany, and to create the impression of co-ordination 
between the air forces of the anti-Hitler coalition so as to demoralize the 
civilian population. At the end of April 1943 the Soviet long-range air force 
comprised eight air corps with 11 independent long-range divisions and a total 
of 700 bombers. 

To force Finland out of the coalition with Germany by bombing it and, 
through pressure from the opposition in the Finnish parliament, make the 
Mannerheim government ready to sue for peace, the Soviet long-range 
bomber force in early 1944 flew three heavy night raids on Helsinki, in which 
1,980 aircraft dropped 2,386 t of bombs on ‘administrative and armaments 
targets’. The first of these pure terror raids was on 6/7 February by 733 
bombers, the second on 15/16 February by 367, and the heaviest by 850 
bombers took place on the 25/6th. A similar fate, with the same objective, 
befell the Hungarian capital Budapest: over four nights between 13 and 
20 September 1944, 1,129 bombers dropped 8,000 bombs on the city. In all, 
the long-range bomber force in the year 1944 flew 4,466 sorties deep into 
enemy territory. The two operations against enemy capitals did not fulfil 
the hopes placed in them; consequently the long-range bomber force was— 
with the approaching offensive against the heart of Germany also in view— 
reorganized in December 1944 as the 18th Air Army to lend direct and 
indirect support to the ground forces in their main offensive drives. In 
March/April 1945 this formation flew bombing raids against K6nigsberg, 
Breslau, Danzig, and finally Berlin. Taken all together, the bombing raids 
inside Germany carried out during the war, involving 7,158 bombers and 
6,700 t of bombs, were relatively insignificant at only 3.1 per cent of all the 
bomber sorties made by the Soviet forces, and amounted to only around 
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0.5 per cent of the Anglo-American strategic sorties against German- 
occupied Europe and 0.21 per cent of the bombs they delivered.*°2 The use 
of Soviet long-range bombers against Reich territory had no effect worthy of 
note on the course of the war. 
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II. Defending German Skies, Part of 
the Overall Air-War Problem: From 
Early 1943 to the Invasion in 1944 


1. AIR DEFENCE IN 1943 


IN 1943, the fourth year of the war, the Luftwaffe was still quite capable of 
inflicting appreciable damage on the Allied bomber formations. This was by 
no means a foregone conclusion, since at the start of the year the German air 
defence system was, especially by day, very much undermanned. On the other 
hand, the bombing war was—with the start of American mass daylight raids on 
27 January and even British daylight attacks on Berlin with Mosquitoes on 30 
January, with the increase in the RAF’s night raids, and finally with the later 
opening of a second air-war front in North Africa and southern Italy—now ofa 
new kind. The British and American armaments efforts in the fields of aircraft 
production and electronics, together with the wider choice of airfields for their 
bombers, were making their effects felt. For the first time, Germany’s indus- 
trial base was being seriously threatened from the air. At the same time a 
critical situation was developing everywhere on the land fronts in the east and 
south, and dealing with it meant moving fighter aircraft away from the Reich 
itself. For the first time, the German daylight fighter force was facing a crisis. 

In 1943 the Allies’ strategic bomber fleets dropped 346,166t of bombs 
on Germany-occupied territory—450 per cent more than they had in the year 
before. Of these, 177,263t fell on Germany alone, compared to 45,000t in 
1942. The new nature of the bombing war could also be seen in the greater 
concentration of the British bomber streams: while in May 1942 a thousand 
bombers dropping 1,500 t of bombs on a target had taken an hour and a half, 
400 bombers were now releasing the same bomb-load within 15 minutes. The 
number of those killed in air raids rose from about 6,800 in 1942 to around 
100,000 in 1943, and that of civilians wounded from something over 24,000 to 
around 200,000. In Germany in 1943 approximately 173,000 buildings were 
destroyed, and 212,000 damaged. ! 

The new situation was also marked by the expansion of the British night- 
fighter capability, and the gradual extension of the range of the American 
daytime escort fighters beyond the western border of Germany. On 15 April 
came the first major encounter between some 60 American P-47 Thunderbolts 
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and 25 German Focke-Wulf FW 190s over the Scheldt estuary, in which each 
side lost three fighters and the P-47 showed itself superior to the FW 190 at 
altitudes above 8,500m. Goring refused to accept this as a reason for the 
German losses, sacked the man in charge of fighters in the Holland/Ruhr area, 
and castigated the German fighter pilots for ‘letting him down’. Only with 
difficulty could he in the end be persuaded of the shortcomings of the BMW 
801 engine at high altitudes.2 On 4 May 79 B-17 Flying Fortresses attacked 
Antwerp, and were for the first time escorted throughout the trip, out and back 
and over the target, by an even larger number of fighters. German fighters 
did in fact shoot down four P-47s, but none of the bombers. The range of the 
American fighters, without drop-tanks, was still limited to Brussels—Utrecht— 
Texel. By 28 July P-47s fitted with 75-gallon wing-mounted auxiliary tanks 
were already reaching a line through Aachen—Arnhem—Zwolle. In October the 
P-47, now with a 108-gallon belly tank, had a range of some 600 km, reaching 
Strasbourg—Frankfurt-Hanover-Hamburg. Following their heavy losses at 
Regensburg and Schweinfurt, the American daylight bombers were for the 
time being attacking only targets within the range of their escorting fighters, 
whose numbers had meanwhile risen to 300 operational machines, now 
including a wing of the twin-boom P-38 Lightnings. Though the latter had an 
even greater range, they were tactically inferior to the German fighters.3 
Other new features of the bombing war over Germany in 1943 were the 
rapid growth of American aircraft numbers, especially in the second half of the 
year, from 1,671 in June to 4,242 in December, coupled with an average attack 
strength of 183 bombers in August and 506 in December, or a monthly count 
ranging from 50 aircraft in January to around 3,000 at year’s-end. The level of 
the principally American daylight sorties, at more than 12,000, came to one- 
third that of the mainly British ones by night in 1943. From August onwards 
there were also more diversionary raids by the RAF, and by the autumn 
Bomber Command was also able to mount raids in large numbers against two 
main targets at once, thus splitting up the German fighter defence. A further 
innovation was the target-marking described earlier, with master bombers 
directing operations from over the target by R/T; and finally there were the 
jamming and partial crippling of the German radio and radar (to be discussed 
later), and the introduction of centimetre-wave navigational and target-locating 
radars that allowed blind bombing by night and in poor visibility (which, in 
particular, made the work of the German daylight fighters very difficult) .4 
Against all this was pitted, as 1943 began, a German fighter force that 
was overstretched after almost four years of operating on all fronts. On 
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10 February Lt.-General Hubert Weise, previously in the flak branch and now 
the Luftwaffe commander responsible for the air defence of the Reich, had at 
his disposal (ignoring flying-training and factory squadrons) only 145 day 
fighters and 477 night fighters, strung out along the Dutch and German coast 
and thus at the edge of Reich territory. Of these, 109 and 298 respectively were 
in serviceable status. They found themselves facing some 600 serviceable 
and mostly heavy British bombers and an American force of 300 serviceable 
bombers and too escort fighters.> Of the Luftwaffe’s other day fighters, 370 
were in the west, 254 in the south, and around 400 in the east. In addition, 
there were roughly 140 twin-engined ‘destroyer’ fighters and 130 night fighters 
stationed on the other fronts. The low number of daylight fighters allocated to 
guarding the Reich skies indicates that up to now it had been felt that Germany 
was relatively safe during the daytime, but is also a sign that the fronts in the 
south and east were making heavy demands.°® 

Unlike earlier, when bomber and dive-bomber manufacture had far out- 
stripped that of daylight fighters, the production of offensive and defensive 
aircraft and the numbers coming from repair in February 1943 were, at 956 
compared to 958, almost on a par; deliveries of bombers, ground-attack air- 
craft, and twin-engined fighters were in that month, at 732, well above those of 
only 382 to the daylight fighter arm. This shows very clearly that the shift in air 
armaments, begun in 1942, to a larger share for defence had still not got under 
way, even though around three fighters could have been built for the outlay on 
making one medium bomber. The actual strengths of the frontline units even 
show an excess of 200 offensive aircraft (bombers, destroyers, ground-attack 
aircraft, fighter-bombers, dive-bombers, and seaplanes), with a total of 2,121 
as against 1,910 defensive aircraft.7 When Milch, complaining of the relative 
neglect of air defence in favour of the bomber arm that was still evident in the 
spring of 1943, said that none of the damage to towns and factories would have 
happened and no enemy bombers would have flown over Germany if there 
had been enough day and night fighters, he was stating the obvious. And yet it 
was precisely at this point that the attacking-action mindset that dominated 
the German leadership was bolstered by Hitler’s demand for counter-terror 
at the expense of defensive armaments. To this was added the need to replace 
the army’s enormous losses of tanks, artillery, and vehicles following the 
disasters at Stalingrad and in North Africa, and to build aircraft to combat 
the ever-growing masses of Russian tanks and equip them with cannon.? After 
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an order from Hitler to give preference to tank manufacture, Saur, as head 
of the armaments ministry technical office, made a drastic raid on aircraft- 
manufacturing resources (there was as yet no overall direction of Wehrmacht 
armament) and hauled technicians and engineers off the production lines at 
Junkers and Daimler; at the same time Milch was working hard to have 
Wehrmacht-wide planning in which the Luftwaffe would be given priority.!° 

Speer did nothing to help the Luftwaffe. With Hitler backing him, Saur 
prevailed over Milch and a wavering Goring; moreover Hitler was, after the 
heavy losses of transport aircraft at Stalingrad and in Africa, now also calling 
for ‘transporters, transporters, and more transporters!!! The demand seems 
understandable in the light of the fact that in these two theatres, out of a total 
of 1,176 transport aircraft held on 10 November 1942, 866 (74 per cent) had 
been lost during the winter and spring of 1942/3.12 The question now was 
whether one could have everything all at once. 

The high losses of Ju §2 transport planes exacerbated the bottleneck in pilot 
training that had already developed in the summer of 1942 because of a 
shortage of fuel; they meant not only a loss of aircraft for training in blind and 
bad-weather flying, but also of the precious instructors who were to teach the 
pilots. However, the head of the Luftwaffe general staff, Hans Jeschonnek, was 
so fixated on the war in the east that he swept aside the disastrous training 
situation, saying: ‘First we have to beat Russia, then we can get on with 
training!’!3 Of course Jeschonnek knew objectively what the situation was, but 
he was in thrall to Hitler, who in 1943 was trying to retrieve the initiative in the 
east; so he channelled part of the fuel that had been earmarked for training to 
the frontline units, who were also in desperate need of it.!4 In spring 1943 only 
40 per cent of the amount of fuel needed for training fighter pilots, and 20 per 
cent of that for bomber pilots, was available.1> No use was made of one pos- 
sibility for partially compensating for the fuel shortage, that of psychological 
testing to pick out particularly well-suited pupils for training. Already at the 
turn of the year 1941/2 Goring had, against the protests of many commandants 
of advanced flying schools and of the head of air defence, abolished psycho- 
logical suitability testing and handed the choosing of candidates over to the 
field-unit and flying-school commanders, because testing was standing in 
the way of turning out the required number of trained pilots. Attempts by the 
General der Jagdflieger (general i/c fighters) in 1943 to have tests reintroduced 
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in order to raise the quality of fighter pilots ran into the sand.!° All that was 
needed now, Milch told Central Planning, was for the Allies to concentrate 
their bombing raids on the synthetic fuel plants: ‘With them stands or falls our 
very ability to fight this war.’!7 But Géring would not let this worry him. He 
would rather, he told Milch ‘have a heap of aircraft lying idle [and, one has to 
add, the pilots for them, even if less well-trained] because of a temporary fuel 
shortage, than have no aircraft at all.’!8 In this situation, and with this attitude 
to training, there was not the slightest hope of overcoming the handicap that, 
because of the rushed arms schedule, had existed from the outset of having 
day-fighter pilots with no training in blind flying.!9 In fact, in March 1943 the 
night-fighter force was 51 short of the number of fully operational crews 
experienced in blind flying needed to fly the 360 serviceable aircraft. The 
bomber force was short of 364 crews. Only the Zerstérer force had a surplus, of 
33 crews; but these were also needed for giving ground support to the army. 
With the single-engined fighters there were only 1,187 fully operational pilots 
for an actual strength of 1,535 machines—meaning that some 350 fighters had 
to be flown by pilots with only limited operational training (assuming they 
all had even that). Among the fighter aircraft, however, only 66 per cent were 
fully serviceable.2° 

The general of fighters strikingly compared the Reich’s air defence situation 
to ‘a house without a roof’.2! Milch stressed that any war would be bound to be 
lost if there was not air superiority in the places where it was needed.?2 
President Roosevelt had already commented that there was no such superi- 
ority, in his message to Congress on 17 September 1943 in which he spoke of 
Hitler’s having a ‘fortress without a roof’, which meant that it was not 
impregnable. In fact there had never been a roof, because after the initial 
blitzkrieg wars Germany had been cradled in soothing security and had never 
got round to building one. When those in charge recognized—too late—the 
need for it, the overall war situation was, as Galland writes, making it neces- 
sary to ‘use up’ the available fighter forces on the land fronts in the east and 
south. So long as this roof was not restored and strengthened to cope with the 
increased demands, 1943 was for Milch ‘a year to sit tight and clench our teeth. 
The situation will change a lot in 1944, and these basic changes must already 
begin to appear in the autumn [of 1943].’23 
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The necessary changes were, however, impeded by the refusal of those 
whose approval Milch required to face unpalatable facts. When on 4 January 
1943 he warned Goring of the danger from the air to Germany from the 
western Allies and in particular from the high American rate of arms pro- 
duction, and quoted the numbers being produced by the Americans with 
an output of bombers and fighters several times that of the Luftwaffe, he was 
called a defeatist. The Americans were, he was told, no different from the rest 
of the world in what they could do. GG6ring had also long refused to listen 
to the Luftwaffe’s expert on enemy armaments, Oberstingenieur Dietrich 
Schwencke. For Hitler, too, the adversary’s high arms-production figures were 
nothing more than enemy propaganda. They both, he and his Reich marshal, 
certainly knew better.24 

A quite grotesque example of this ostrich-like attitude towards what was 
going around him was Goring’s denial of the existence of long-range American 
fighters. In the summer of 1943 Speer witnessed a bad-tempered exchange 
between Go6ring and Galland, his general of fighters. The latter had reported 
to Hitler that a few American escort fighters had been shot down near Aachen, 
and warned of the consequences if the American managed, using auxiliary 
tanks, to penetrate deeper into Germany. Hitler had passed on this concern 
to Goring, who dismissed the report as ‘imaginings’ and ‘bluff’, and tried to 
persuade him that the aircraft had been shot at and put out of action much 
further to the west, but because of their great altitude had glided towards the 
east—that is further into German territory instead of towards their base: which 
was total nonsense. After Galland persisted with his report, Géring gave him 
an official order that the American fighters had not been over Aachen. Goring 
was undoubtedly clear-sighted enough to comprehend the facts; but as Speer 
wrote, he was acting in denial, ‘like a bankrupt’.2> For GGring, the possibility 
of the range of the American fighter escorts being extended further into 
Germany seemed not worth discussing, and Hitler too had brusquely rejected 
it.2° Naturally an attitude like this among the top leadership delayed the 
adjustment needed to what was really happening in the air over Germany, just 
as irresponsibly as did the continued stubborn insistence on conducting an 
offensive air war at the cost of defence. In the end the pressure of reality made 
a defensive air war unavoidable. 


(a) Daylight Fighter Operations 


At the beginning of 1943 daylight fighter defence of Reich airspace was based 
wholly on Jagdgeschwader (JG) 1, deployed as two Gruppen in Holland and 
two covering the German Bight. Their Me 109s and FW 190s had a maximum 
flying endurance of 1% hours, and an operating radius of 350-400km at 
8,000—-9,000 m, though to make full use of this required landings to refuel. 
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There was a dense network of airfields for this, though the problem was 
keeping all of these permanently provided with sufficient ammunition, fuel 
(which was already rationed), and personnel. In good weather, and with 
favourable conditions, the operating radius from Holland stretched to roughly 
Rendsburg—Hamburg—Braunschweig-—Frankfurt, and from the German Bight 
as far as Cologne—Frankfurt—Halle—Berlin. To stiffen the daylight fighter 
screen over the Reich and protect central Germany and Berlin, Gruppe III of 
JG $4 of Air Fleet 3 was moved to daylight fighter control Centre; Vienna was 
protected by calling on operational units from No. 8 fighter flying school (at 
Bad Véslau). Beyond the range of enemy fighters, sections from more than 16 
night-fighter Gruppen could be used to tackle daylight bombers flying without 
a fighter escort. Now and again operational units from factory self-defence 
Staffeln also saw action.27 In the first four months of the year the quite modest 
day-fighter screen cost the Americans flying over Holland, Belgium, and 
north-west Germany a 6 per-cent loss rate (43 out of 703);28 this was far 
from enough to dissuade the ever-stronger 8th Air Force from making further 
attacks. 

At that time Galland pressed the view that it would be better, given the great 
distances that the small numbers of single-engined fighters being put up 
against the Americans’ daylight bombers had to cover when they were located 
at the periphery, for them to be stationed centrally. It would be better to 
deliver a hefty punch from the inside at Geschwader strength than deal a few 
ineffectual taps with Gruppen from the outside. This would, however, 
mean accepting that the Americans were going to fly in broad daylight, clearly 
visible to the population, deep into Germany before they were engaged, or 
that the fighters would then be quite unable to give cover to the areas at the 
edge. Goring, for political, propaganda, and psychological reasons, did not, 
however, want the American bombers flying by day in full view of the German 
public, and turned down the idea of the fighters being stationed at the centre; 
he believed the American daylight raids could be got the better of by over- 
coming the lack of training of the fighter pilots. At the same time, he accused 
them of ‘miserable failure’, even though during the raid by B-17s (with a 
fighter escort) on Bremen just before, on 17 April, they had shot down 16 
bombers in spite of considerable difficulties caused by their scattered 
deployment at bases along the periphery. 

The reasons for the overall unsatisfactory performance of the day fighters lay 
basically in their low numbers and material shortcomings rather than, at this 
stage, in any lack of will or ability in the pilots. Galland was aware of this when, 
called upon by Hitler to account for the increasing daylight incursions, he 
worked out for him that to achieve the necessary concentration of fighters 
over the Reich he needed three to four times as many fighters as there were 
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American bombers, and on top of that the same number of fighters as there 
were enemy escort fighters. Air superiority had to be attained by the fighters 
before the bombers could be destroyed.29 Gé6ring, and increasingly Hitler 
(who were together responsible for providing a material strength equal to the 
tasks and objectives), more and more attributed the setbacks to the alleged 
inadequacies of the men doing the fighting. During 1943 Goring developed in 
this respect a kind of Pavlovian reflex, and began insultingly to berate his 
fighter pilots. When JG 77 was stretched far beyond the limits in Sicily, making 
vain sorties against a numerically superior foe, he threatened to court-martial 
one pilot from each Gruppe for cowardice in the face of the enemy.?° And this 
at a time when the C-in-C South was reporting: ‘Our air force is not strong 
enough to engage the enemy in large numbers over both Sardinia and Sicily at 
the same time.’3! Threats like this, though they were hardly carried out, cer- 
tainly did nothing to boost the morale of the exhausted pilots. Géring became 
more and more obsessive in his aversion to the day fighters. 

A special concern for GG6ring, one that, with an eye to the impression created 
on the public, was also a domestic-policy issue, was the daylight incursions by 
the RAF’s Mosquitoes: flying high and fast, they were at first beyond the reach 
of German fighters, and being made of wood gave only a weak radar echo. As 
light bombers and reconnaissance aircraft they could admittedly not cause any 
great direct damage; but they were quite simply a nuisance—they triggered off 
air-raid warnings along their flight path that interrupted industrial production; 
they made the flak fire off pointless rounds; and in the hours of darkness the 
night fighters chased after them in vain. Very dangerous indeed were the 
Pathfinder Mosquitoes, equipped with precision navigational instruments 
which placed target indicators for the heavy bombers with great accuracy, and 
the long-range Mosquito night fighters which strafed German airfields at low 
level with all guns blazing, and frequently shot down the German night fighters 
as they were landing. The two Mosquitoes shot down by Maj. Helmut Lent and 
Oberleutnant Lothar Linke on 20 and 21 April 1943 were the victims of pure 
chance.32 Goring thought of instituting bonuses for downing Mosquitoes, and 
looked for a ‘specially smart’? commander to lead the fight against them.33 As a 
result, Jagdgeschwader 25 and 50, equipped mostly with specially boosted 
Me to9s for high-altitude and high-speed interception, were raised and led 
by Maj. Herbert Ihlefeld and Maj. Hermann Graf, two veteran commanders 
from the eastern front. JG 50 was also intended to develop ways of attacking 
the American heavy bomber formations, for example, with 210-mm rockets. 
The two Geschwader hardly reached Gruppe strength, and were disbanded in 
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December and November 1943 respectively since they had produced no 
meaningful results and the machines and pilots were needed elsewhere.34 On 
8 November 1943 Goring had resignedly to tell the Gauleiters that ‘for the time 
being’ the Mosquitoes could not be caught.35 

‘Test Unit 25’, comprising two Staffeln and formed in spring 1943, played a 
leading role in developing and testing ways and means for combating the 
American day-bomber formations. Tests were carried out with 210-mm 
rockets, to be fired into the formations by light and heavy fighters; with fitting 
37-mm Flak-18 and Flak-43 guns in bomber-destroyers and Ju 88s, and with 
installing the 50-mm AFV cannon in the Me 410 (which proved unsatisfactory 
because of its 850-kg weight, poor accuracy at 1,000 m, frequent jamming, and 
the slowness of the gun platform); with fitting 30-mm MK 103 and MK 108 
cannon; with Hs 293H glider bombs to be air-launched by FW 190 fighters; 
with parachute bombs of various calibres and rockets, to be dropped by 
destroyers and bombers and fired by fighters, respectively; with aerial-release 
containers holding 105 SD-2 delayed-action bombs (known to the Allies as 
‘butterfly bombs’); and so on. In summer and autumn 1943 all of these were 
still at the experimental stage. Not all turned out to be useable. In the case 
of the bombs there was the problem of detonating them: as there were no 
proximity fuses available, attempts were made to achieve accurate bombing 
of the American formation by using acoustic, altimetric, and delayed-action 
fuses—though all in vain.3¢ 

The actual number of day fighters for use over the Reich increased only 
slowly, and was boosted by the creation in April 1943 of Jagdgeschwader 11. It 
rose from 154 fighters on 10 April to 292 on 30 June, and those in serviceable 
status from 120 to 238.37 Since it could be assumed that the range of the 
American escort fighters would increase, it had to be ensured (with experience 
during the Battle of Britain in mind) that the enemy fighter cover was fully 
engaged before an attack was made on the bombers. Thus, a crucial part of air 
defence was formations of light fighters to keep the enemy fighter escorts busy 
so that heavy fighters coming up behind them could make their attack on the 
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bombers as far as possible unhindered. The ‘light’ fighters were Me 10o9Gs 
with two 13-mm MG-131 machine-guns mounted centrally above the engine 
and a 20-mm MG-151 firing through the propeller shaft, while the ‘heavies’ 
were Me 109s and FW 190s with additional 20-mm wing-mounted weapons. 
One Gruppe of each Geschwader under Luftwaffe C-in-C Centre was to 
specialize in high-altitude combat as a ‘light fighter Gruppe’ and be positioned 
forward, and a heavy group was to follow up from the rear once the fighter 
escorts had been engaged. This procedure was at first very successful.38 

The beefing-up of the fighter defences (which was being constantly 
monitored by the enemy)?° brought them greater success in May and June 
1943. When the Americans attacked targets in Wilhelmshaven and Emden on 
21 May, 10 per cent of their bombers were shot down; on 13 June over Bremen 
and Kiel the casualty rate was even over 14 per cent; and at Htils on 22 June it 
was 8.8 per cent.4° On 14 May over IJmuiden, all ten of the attacking B-26 
Marauder medium bombers were destroyed. The impression was that the 
forward fighter defence was working well. Staffel 10 of JG 11, equipped with 
FW 190s, was set up at Aalborg to intercept the courier flights from England 
to Sweden. Newly formed factory units swelled the strength of industry’s 
‘self-protection squadrons’ and scratch fighter units to deal with reconnais- 
sance aircraft: the very latest fighters, brand-new from the factory, stood a 
better chance against the Mosquitoes than the older types from the training 
squadrons. The Luftwaffe’s test establishment at Rechlin, too, raised an 
operational unit. Sections from the fighter-training Geschwader 106 at 
Lachen-Speyersdorf, 107 at Nancy, and 110 at Altenburg were roped in to 
defend the homeland by day. Fighter Command Ostmark, formed on 12 June 
and placed under 5th Fighter Division at Schleifheim, took over from Luftgau 
Command XVII (Vienna) the control of fighters and management of airspace 
in its area.*! 

The increasingly fierce American daylight raids and the British night 
bombing were making it important to make better use of the existing defence 
organization, simplifying and centralizing it (especially since ever-wider 
areas were being involved). Yet on 24 May Hitler had already turned down 
a proposal from the commanding general of XII Air Force Corps, Josef 
Kammbhuber, who was responsible for day- and night-fighter defence, that the 
two be combined (on the model of British Fighter Command) under a fighter 
fleet with three fighter corps each of two fighter divisions; Hitler considered 
the estimates of Allied armament production on which this was based to be too 
high. G6ring, who was also present on that occasion and had already in early 
January been given the relevant armaments figures by Milch, offered no 
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protest, even though he had originally approved the plan.42 On 21 June he 
rejected a second proposal by Kammhuber for a single organization covering 
day and night fighters, using the same radar gears, and for forming a fighter 
fleet comprising only two fighter corps as a central command for the fighter 
defence over Germany and up to the Channel and Atlantic coast; he did not 
see this as urgent, though he appreciated that splitting up day- and night- 
fighter defence between Luftwaffe Commander Centre and Air Fleet 3 could 
not be sustained in the long run. The (functional) fighter fleet would make the 
(regional) air fleets superfluous. Underlying this was the showing of consid- 
eration for the head of Air Fleet 3, Field Marshal Hugo Sperrle, who was 
jealously guarding his domain. Though Goring was balking at a completely 
new command structure, he knew quite well that the existing one was 
untenable; so it was agreed that the generals of day and night fighters, Galland 
and Kammbhuber, together with the Luftwaffe Commander Centre Weise, 
would each for their own arm (with Weise dealing with flak) work out pro- 
posals for a command organization.42 On 29 June 1943 Milch presented to 
G6ring his report on a tour of inspection, from 7 to 12 June, of Air Fleet 3 
and XII Air Corps.4*4 In this he repeated the main thrust of Kammhuber’s 
proposal, calling for a fighter strength of 650 to 800 machines—four times 
as many as there were bombers attacking by day at the time—and felt that 
defence by daylight would be secured if this demand was met. He too sug- 
gested a single command over the day and night fighters, plus a functional 
structure for the Luftwaffe modelled on the British. This was going too far, 
and on 3 July GG6ring turned down everything. Kammhuber, Milch, and 
Galland might well be unanimous in wanting a three- to fourfold strength- 
ening of the daylight fighter force, but they could not prevail; much worse 
would have to happen first.4° 

The main reason they could not get themselves listened to—apart from 
the demands of CITADEL (the German attack on the Kursk Salient)—was the 
heavy loss of fighters in combat against the superior Allied air forces in the 
Mediterranean, and the switching of most new fighter production on Hitler’s 
orders to that theatre.4° These losses, mostly on the ground due to airfields 
being evacuated too late during the retreat in North Africa/Tunisia in the first 
half of 1943, were so high that fighter units there at the time had twice to be 
re-equipped with new machines. This explains why, in spite of a total of 7,477 
Me 109 and FW 190 day fighters being supplied from the factories during the 
first eight months of 1943, few were available for stiffening units defending the 
airspace over the Reich and in the west. British intelligence was aware at all 
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times of the German fighter defence being overtaxed by the demands made 
by all theatres, especially that in the south.47 

The slim chance of an adequate reinforcement of the day-fighter force in 
Germany, and the capacity of the American four-engined bombers to take a 
great deal of punishment, led in July 1943 to the decision to withdraw Zerstérer 
units from the land fronts, including the south, and raise new ones to defend 
the homeland. These units had in fact to be scraped together. In 2nd Fighter 
Division’s area, ZG 26 commanded by Maj. Karl Boehm-Tettelbach was 
created from the staff and III/ZG 26 of Air Fleet 2 in the south and I and III/ 
ZG 1 on the eastern front. The Me 410 bomber-destroyer was, by fitting two 
DB 603 engines, given a 60 km/h performance edge over the Me 110G. The 
former had two 20-mm cannons, and four 210-mm rockets that could be fired 
in pairs from outside the range of the enemy aircrafts’ weapons. The latter 
sometimes carried a 50-mm anti-tank cannon, which proved far too heavy and, 
as has been mentioned earlier, frequently jammed. ZG 76 was newly formed in 
5th Fighter Division in southern Germany with personnel from I/NJG ror and 
a reconnaissance wing, and equipped with Me 41os. A second Gruppe was 
added to this, so that by October 1943 the Geschwader was finally operational. 
Because American escort fighters were penetrating ever further into Germany, 
Boehm-Tettelbach’s Geschwader soon had to be shifted further east since his 
Zerstorer were helpless against them. In the end the same was true for those of 
ZG 76 as well, which were armed with 210-mm rockets and 30-mm, 37-mm, 
and 50-mm cannon.*8 

In the summer of 1943 further strengthening of the fighter forces in 
Luftwaffe Commander Centre’s area was possible only to a minor extent or for 
a limited time. The only new formation, IV/JG 3, came to Air Fleet 2 in the 
south in July, to return to Neubiberg to 5th Fighter Division in September. 
For a while Jagdgeschwader 26 was moved from Air Fleet 3 to Luftwaffe 
Commander Centre’s 2nd and Ist Fighter Divisions.4*9 After the heavy air raids 
on Hamburg, Wiener Neustadt, Regensburg, Schweinfurt, and Peenemtinde 
a series of fighter units were switched to the Reich, including I/JG 27 from Air 
Fleet 3, II/JG 27 from the southern front, and II/JG 51 from the eastern front, 
plus temporarily I/JG 25 from Norway.*° In August Luftwaffe Commander 
Centre also received, of all the senior commanders, the largest share of 
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fighters and bomber-destroyers coming from new production and repair.>! 
In October a ‘Sturmstaffel’ of FW 190s was formed in JG 1; the aircraft had 
armour at the front, two 13-mm and 20-mm machine-guns above the engine, 
and two wing-mounted 20-mm guns. These very heavy fighters were meant to 
bring the four-engined bombers down at close range using their massive 
firepower, and if necessary to ram them. This last was, however, left to the 
judgement of the pilots, who did not need to sacrifice their own lives but 
could bail out.52 At Bad Zwischenahn, 20/JG 1 began its battle against the 
reconnaissance aircraft and heavy bombers with the Me 163 B rocket-powered 
fighter, a technically far from mature design; at the same time the unit 
was tasked with developing the basic tactical and technical principles for 
employing and piloting these aircraft.5>3 The most important addition to the 
fighter strength by day lay, however, in the two Zerst6rergeschwader 26 and 
76 mentioned earlier, mustering together 673 Gruppen. 

The day-fighter force did in fact, in August 1943, have an average actual 
complement of 588 day fighters and 103 destroyers, with 399 and 63 
respectively of these fully operational; but this soon fell off as a result of the 
American raids on fighter factories that started in the summer; according to 
Milch, these cut output by around 25 per cent.>4 Taken overall the temporary 
boosting of numbers was, when seen against the increasing threat, of only 
minor significance. It did, however, bring momentary successes, as when in 
the American attack on Schweinfurt and Regensburg on 17 August close on 20 
per cent of the bombers were shot down, and large-scale American daylight 
raids against Germany were halted for a while. In all, the day-fighter force 
defending German airspace in August, while suffering 25 losses of its own, laid 
claim to 35 certain and 130 probable kills.5> When the Americans raided 
Emden by day on 27 September, with fighters protecting their bombers for the 
whole flight and over the target, only seven bombers (about 3 per cent) were 
shot down for 11 German losses; during a second, unescorted raid on 
Schweinfurt on 14 October, on the other hand, the Americans again lost 
around 26 per cent.>° Yet there was no stopping the massive American 
incursions by day, for the aircraft available were insufficient to build up big 
wings to oppose them. The defence would have scored more successes if the 
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German fighter units still spread out separately along the periphery had been 
gathered together centrally deep inland, since for facing ever-larger numbers 
of American bombers the answer was to ‘fight quantity with quantity’.>” 

The population in many places got the impression that the German fighters 
appeared in the sky only when the raid was already over. The American bom- 
bers were, it seemed, flying in peacetime display formation (a misinterpretation 
of the combat boxes and combat wings?’ used as a self-defence tactic) unhin- 
dered across the skies of Germany. This was what Hitler said to Goring, when, 
as ‘spokesman for the German people’, he summoned him on 5 October to 
receive a two-hour-long lecture on ‘the importance of defending his people’, and 
demanded that he, ‘whatever the cost, stop the massive attacks by day’.>9 Raging 
at the lack of success against the heavily armed American daylight bombers, he 
once asked GéGring scathingly whether Galland had taken out ‘an insurance 
policy’ with the enemy.®? Behind these tirades there were also the Gauleiters, 
coming to Hitler via Martin Bormann with their constant criticisms of the 
Luftwaffe. They had by now gained for themselves a kind of right to make 
proposals on matters of homeland air defence.®! 

During three big commanders’ conferences held on 7-9 October on the 
subject of air defence and attack, Goring passed on this pressure from Hitler 
and the Gauleiters to the officers mainly responsible for these.62 On the 7th, in 
connection with the failure at Emden, he called for the fighters to make mass 
sorties with large formations, using whole-Geschwader attacks instead of 
dogfighting by individual experts. Attacking in formation had, however, 
scarcely been practised, and for the increasingly less well-trained pilots it was 
not a simple matter. Goring refused to make any allowances for the fighters 
on the grounds of poor visibility or bad weather, and demanded that they 
attack with no holds barred, irrespective of weather or losses to themselves (all 
of which was far easier said than done, since most of the day-fighter pilots had 
had no training in flying blind). But come what may, they were to attack the 
enemy unceasingly; only if the fighter pilots attacked without holding back, 
and had won back the trust they had lost with the German people, would he 
want to wear his decorations again. The German public, he said, did not give a 
damn for fighter losses, and would answer: ‘come and count how many 
thousand dead we’ve got!’ Galland might be able to put up with this; he, 
Goring, couldn’t. Something had ‘gone awry’ among the day-fighter pilots; 
They were being timid, and some of the most highly decorated of them were 
‘always belly-aching’. They were not getting close enough to the bombers. 
Milch, who started by feeling that this judgement on the day-fighter pilots was 
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‘too harsh’, and that they were ‘no cowards’, then however fell in with Gé6ring’s 
reproaches, and called for court-martials and ‘shooting’ in individual cases. This 
would get talked about, and ensure the proper fighting spirit. G6ring’s orders 
were that every pilot was to make three sorties to engage the enemy during each 
raid.©? He demanded that after firing their rockets they should not turn for home 
but should try to shoot down a bomber. They must not jettison their drop-tanks 
too soon. Goring wanted to make the fighter force into ‘an avenging 
corps...attacking the enemy wherever it sees them, no matter how strong they 
are or in what position they are’. The greatest and most important battles had 
been won ‘by attacking from the most hopeless positions’. 

He then turned to some of the things the fighters were lacking. The 30-mm 
cannon was still not in operational use; this had been demonstrated to Hitler 
at Rechlin in July 1939, but the Generalluftzeugmeister at the time, Ernst 
Udet, had scant interest in planes carrying this heavy-calibre cannon and had 
cancelled, as being unnecessary, the pre-war trials at the Tarnewitz test centre 
on shooting down heavy bombers with this kind of armament.** Goring also 
blamed himself for not having realized the importance of the B-17 Flying 
Fortress soon enough, and not having given the fighter force powerful arma- 
ment. This stemmed in part, he said apologetically, from his view formed via 
fighting in the First World War, when the very idea of ‘a bomber wandering 
round the sky inside Germany would have been nonsensical’. He complained 
vehemently about the way the development and production of new aircraft 
types had been handled. Here, it was Generalluftzeugmeister’s office by which 
he had ‘been told the most lies... I have never yet been so betrayed, so lied to, 
so robbed right, left, and centre as by the GL, who has no equal in this world’. 
The Generalluftzeugmeister’s office ought to be awarded ‘the conjurer’s 
crown’. When experts came to him ‘with graphs, then I know... they’re trying 
to deceive me. And when they want to step up the deception, they add three 
colours to them.’©> Udet was ‘the destroyer of the Luftwaffe’ and was the 
one to blame in the ‘GL outfit’, together with Generalingenieure Giinter 
Tschersich, Gottfried A. Reidenbach, and August Ploch, who he announced 
two days later were to be court-martialled.°© He went on to complain bitterly 
that there was no German aircraft built from wood, like the British Mosquito. 
He would like ‘the swine’ whom he felt was responsible for this ‘to be hung 
from the next tree’. 

In the end he did, however, realize that with the machines they had the 
fighter pilots could not achieve marvels, as the enemy was ‘gradually out- 
stripping them’. To make up for the material shortcomings, he was doing 
what Hitler was aiming at with his new principles for promotions in the 
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Wehrmacht®’—mobilizing the utmost of the troops’ mental and physical 
powers. In future, young men with the most fighting spirit would be given 
units to command, irrespective of seniority. What was needed was ‘daredevils’, 
not ‘tired old stallions’; he would sooner have them than an experienced 
‘Knight’s Cross wearer who just laid in wait’. It was unfortunate that the 
day-fighter pilots were not as skilled as the bomber pilots in flying blind, but 
they must at least change over to attacking in formation, even if dogfighting 
on their own was more likely to win them a decoration. 

On 8 October®® G6ring repeated yet again that the Luftwaffe had to be 
‘gingered up’ to become a ‘vengeance corps’. To keep a better eye on lead- 
ership qualities and the combat keenness of pilots and unit commanders, 
Galland suggested the use of ‘flying commissars’ and the installation of 
automatic gun cameras. Instead of attacking from straight ahead, which had so 
far attracted the least casualties, he now supported attacking the wings of the 
bomber formations, working in groups and from behind. This promised better 
success since, as Goring stressed, the main objective had to remain destroying 
as many aircraft as possible so as to stir up public opinion in America against 
continuing with raids that brought heavy losses. To placate Germany’s own 
population they had already, in the case of Hamburg, knowingly claimed more 
enemy losses than was actually the case. The bomber-destroyers should not 
operate within the range of enemy fighter escorts, but as far as possible be 
stationed so as to attack the bomber formations beyond this. Flying whole 
groups of fighters through solid cloud in tight formation was, however, still a 
major problem, Galland said. There were also complaints about the shortage 
of parts for repairing damaged aircraft; everything was being sent to the pro- 
duction lines (so that Hitler could be impressed with high output figures). The 
‘general of troop technology’ office had already been set up in May 1943 to 
help remedy this state of affairs.°° The British intelligence service was not 
unaware of this spare-parts problem; one of its reports described how repairs 
on other aircraft were being set back to deal with day and night fighters, so that 
parts in short supply could be taken from the one to install in the other— 
‘robbing Peter to pay Paul’. There were said to be plans to work an 84-hour 
week in the fighter-repair workshops.7° There were also references during the 
conference to the gaps and inconsistencies in reports on enemy strength and 
incursions, and on the increasingly urgent need for ‘guidance from below’, 
meaning among other things the aircraft early-warning system which had 
already been discussed the day before. In the conference on 9 October Goring, 
who with Milch had so far been laying emphasis on the priority of defending 
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the homeland, switched to the conduct of the offensive bombing war and 
ordered the monthly output of bombers to be stepped up from 600 to 900 
machines. ‘If I can set light to only a few British homes, I shall feel better.’7! 
He wanted the enemy attacked in the west, south, and north.72 

Goring’s conferences in September/October 1943 reveal a dwindling of 
optimism about the day-fighter defences and, under pressure from Hitler 
and public criticism, and encouraged by a few small successes by German 
fighter-bombers against England, a shift in emphasis towards going back onto 
the offensive. This can already be sensed from the tone of his conversations 
with Galland, commanding the fighters, on the one hand, and with Dietrich 
Peltz, leading the attack on Britain, on the other: it was benevolent towards 
the latter, irritated with the former. Géring was hoping that going onto the 
offensive would restore the Luftwaffe’s prestige. While it does not seem 
entirely clear what decisive action might have been taken to regain air 
supremacy, the tendency towards mobilizing the troops’ remaining mental 
reserves into a fanatical lust for battle, as a sort of substitute for that, is very 
evident. This was the simplest way of escaping the general feeling of help- 
lessness, the impotence that GG6ring disguised by saying that ‘there were still 
no set ways of conducting day- and night-fighter defence’. The enemy was 
constantly coming up with new attack methods, and this made a standard 
tactic impossible; so one must remain flexible.73 There was thus a realization 
of the inferiority in material terms, and that the day fighters were being tac- 
tically overloaded, and there was criticism of the inaccuracy of the early- 
warning service and of it being split up between the Luftgaue, XII Air Corps, 
and the Reichsflugmeldedienst; but no practical measures were taken to 
improve matters. ‘At the present time the flyers and the flak each have their 
own assessment of the situation in the air, so things are handled separately’, 
Josef ‘Beppo’ Schmid, general commanding the home air defence corps, 
explained as late as 4 January 1944; he hoped to see a defence corps controlling 
all the various forces.74 The minutes of the Reich marshal’s conferences show 
very little sign of the systematic approach to the various problems that is so 
evident in records of meetings of senior commanders in the British and 
American air forces. Instead we find a great many ad hoc decisions being 
taken, and matters of opinion on even the tiniest detail being discussed when 
they should have been dealt with in subordinate bodies and certainly not by 
the commander-in-chief of one of the armed services. Goring waffled his way 
through the meetings, with constant appeals to National Socialist beliefs and 
exhortations for fighting spirit, and with the muddled language he used 
betraying his poor grasp of tactical and technical matters and the extent to 
which he was trapped within his outdated experience of fighting in the First 
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World War. His was a ‘romantic’ style of leadership. In the outside world he 
nonetheless continued to enjoy the sympathy of wide sections of the public, 
even—as his visits there showed—in cities in the Rhineland that had suffered 
particularly badly in the bombing.7> More and more, however, he directed his 
Luftwaffe like a gambler going for bust. Occasionally he even took over direct 
control of the fighter formations, as, for instance, during one American raid 
when he sent the German fighters chasing the sound of their own engines back 
and forth all over Germany. The episode went down in the annals of the air 
defence of the Reich as ‘the Raid on Fort K6penick’ (in German, a ‘Captain of 
K6penick’ is someone who manages to hoodwink the public); distrusting even 
those commanding the fighter force, he had ignored the advice of experts.7° 
It is instructive to consider how the German day fighters went about their 
task. They were often sent up to do battle in the worst possible (though quite 
usual for Europe) weather conditions, while the American bombers were 
flying out and back at altitudes of 7,000-8,000m, above the bad weather 
and the rain, snow, and danger of icing; the bombers, well equipped with 
navigation and bomb-aiming devices, were able to carry out effective attacks 
and in most cases land back at their bases with no great difficulty. The German 
day-fighter aircrew and aircraft were ill-prepared for coping with bad weather; 
they lacked blind-flying instruments and training, which after a few trials and 
the successes of the early war years had been deemed unnecessary for single- 
engined day fighters. Because German air-war doctrine had from the very 
beginning attached less value to the defensive fighters than to the offensive 
bomber arm, the effort devoted to training had always been niggardly, not least 
because additional blind-flying training would have slowed down production 
of the required numbers of fighter pilots (and the rapid rate of build-up of 
the Luftwaffe in the pre-war and early war years ruled that out). Training in 
bad-weather flying—resumed, too late, in the summer of 1943—was, however, 
constantly hampered by the shortage of time, aircraft, and fuel.”” As a result, 
most day-fighter pilots had little competence in flying on instruments or 
landing in bad weather. Nor had they mastered assembling in large formations 
(a skill that had been forgotten since the Battle of Britain), formation flying at 
Geschwader strength, or flying through solid cloud cover. If this became 
necessary, then attacks en masse were no longer attempted; they could be 
made only in much smaller groups, and this—given the defensive firepower of 
the dense bomber formations and the superior numbers and performance of 
the American escort fighters—brought high losses. Younger, inexperienced 
pilots often tried to escape the American fighters by diving away, unaware that 
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as the design of their Me 109 limited them to 600 km/h in a dive their opponent 
could catch up with them and shoot them down. As a result a psychosis, 
dubbed ‘fighter funk’, developed among the less experienced pilots.78 

Breaking off combat like this—‘clearing off’, in the pilots’ jargon— had been 
forbidden by GéGring, on pain of ‘the severest punishment’.7? On the first 
possible occasion, as he related to his senior officers, he made this clear to the 
pilots of 3rd Fighter Division at Arnhem-Deelen.®° ‘Clearing off was as 
cowardly as the expression ‘leaving it to others’ was irresponsible and shabby. 
‘The fighters escorting the enemy bombers’, he said, were ‘no reason for not 
destroying the bombers.’ The important thing here was to take off and attack 
in formation. He wanted no cowards in his Luftwaffe: ‘I get rid of them.’ In 
using tough language like this Géring was surely only suppressing his own 
uncomfortable awareness that he was sending inadequately trained pilots out 
to face a superior foe. He had, he boasted to his officers a few hours later, 
spoken in this vein wherever he went during his current tour inspecting the 
troops. The public wanted to see bombers being shot down, and he himself 
wanted to have not just ordinary soldiers, but ‘warriors’.8! His speeches were 
the usual mixture of abuse and appeals to morale. Every step must be taken at 
once to combat a ‘negative attitude to the war and its outcome’ and defeatist 
talk within the fighter force. It seemed, besides, that in order to raise spirits 
hopes were already being placed on splits between the Allies and the Soviet 
Union.82 Goring further demanded that the single-engined fighters henceforth 
be stationed far enough forward to intercept the bombers before they reached 
their targets in the Reich. 

The accumulation of Goring’s insulting accusations against the fighter pilots 
finally led to a confrontation with the general of the fighter arm. When, during 
one conference, the Reich marshal called them ‘pampered’ and unworthy of 
their high decorations—they had been failures as early as the Battle of Britain, 
where many of their commanders had ‘faked their reports’ to get their Knight’s 
Crosses—Galland ripped his own Cross from his collar and slammed it down 
on the table in front of a speechless Goring; he did not wear his war decora- 
tions again for the following six months, and other officers followed suit.83 

G6ring’s prime demand was that the day fighters should before all else shoot 
down the bombers. When, in autumn 1943, the American fighter escorts 
(whose existence G6ring had initially refused to believe in) were already 
penetrating as far as Hamburg—Hanover—Kassel—Frankfurt, this strict order 
could no longer be followed, because the German pilots had first of all to break 
through the fighter screen. Tactics changed fast in the war in the air. The same 
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applied to the initially favoured head-on attack on the bombers, which in early 
1943 Galland had described as the most effective;84 by now, however, the 
American had fitted chin turrets to the nose of their B-17s, so that an attack 
from behind seemed more promising. The battle orders of 10 April 1943 were 
replaced by those issued on 3 September the same year®> by the general of 
the fighter arm to fighter and destroyer units working in air defence. With 
immediate effect, only ‘bombers flying in formation’ were to be attacked, and 
then in each case by whole fighter formations until the bomber formation had 
been broken up. Only aircraft armed with rockets were, after ‘successful firing’ 
of the rockets, permitted to break away and finish off individual, crippled 
bombers. Factory flights and squadrons, night fighters brought in to assist, and 
operational units from training squadrons—who, because they were in action 
only sporadically, were in any case not trained to operate in large formations— 
were allowed to tackle these targets. No further exceptions to the rule were 
permitted. Those infringing this order were ‘to be court-martialled on the 
grounds of disobedience having serious consequences for the security of the 
Reich’. Court-martial for cowardice in the face of the enemy was also in store 
for pilots who, ‘without valid reason, fail to close in to the prescribed minimum 
distance’ of 400 m when attacking from behind®* and 800 m in an exceptional 
attack from head-on. If the bombers nonetheless broke through, they were to 
be prevented from bombing their targets ‘with all possible means’. Irrespective 
of which unit aircraft belonged to, they must be made ready for action again 
at once whenever they landed to refuel and replenish their ammunition. The 
attack on the bombers must be continued ‘even during the fiercest fire’ from 
the flak. Twin-engined ‘shadower’ aircraft were put up to maintain surveil- 
lance of the bombers and constantly pass details of their strength, location, 
height, and course to the fighter squadrons. One can appreciate what it meant 
to a fighter pilot to tackle a large American formation of 27 Flying Fortresses 
when one realizes that this would have a firepower of around 350 heavy, 
I2.7-mm machine-guns, at least 200 of which would have an effective range 
of more than 900 m to the rear, from where the German fighters now generally 
made their attack. Against this the fighter would have to score hits with as 
many as 25 rounds to bring down a bomber, and this in spite of the escorting 
fighters that one clearly had to ignore, but that in practice usually stood in the 
way of a direct assault on the bomber. The only way to break up the defensive 
fire was indeed to use mass against mass. If one could leave aside the problem of 
the fighter escorts, the order to do this was not wrong; but it was precisely these 
fighters that the German pilots were now meeting in ever larger numbers. 
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The reproaches so drastically heaped in October on the day-fighter pilots 
for their lack of fighting spirit, criticism that, according to Galland, was 
not wholly unjustified,’’ had their effect. An average of between 250 and 300 
single-engined fighters, roo night fighters allocated to daylight operations, 
and around 100 destroyers®® took off in some 3,000 daylight sorties during 
the big raids on targets in Wiener Neustadt, Emden, Frankfurt, Saarbrticken, 
Bremen, Neubrandenburg, Marienburg, Danzig, Gdynia, Munster, and 
Schweinfurt. Of the 2,520 bombers that had taken off 2,027 reached their 
targets; and of these 258 were, according to German figures, shot down for the 
loss of 118 Luftwaffe aircraft—more than Io per cent, as against 4 per cent own 
losses. If the bombers that returned to their base but were past repair are taken 
into account, the American losses were a good deal higher.8? The defenders 
had scored a patent success, and the Americans later expressed their respect 
for the keenness of the German fighter pilots.° 

Because of the high losses they had suffered the Americans limited 
themselves in November to targets in north-west Germany, so as to keep 
contact with the German defences as low as possible and stay within the range 
of their fighter escorts. The now frequently bad weather meant that they 
were often bombing with nil visibility of the ground; while this made their raids 
less effective, it also put the German fighters at a disadvantage, and for only 
modest results the latter had fairly high losses—6 per cent, against 3 per cent 
American casualties. These figures demonstrate the effects on the German day 
fighters, often mentioned before, of bad weather and the American fighter 
cover. The extension of the latter’s operating range as far as the Frankfurt area, 
and the increasing use being made of bad weather to bomb blind with the aid 
of one of the radar gears developed from HS, made a planned and unhindered 
attack in large formations by German fighters impossible. Furthermore the 
Americans were putting up around three times as many aircraft as the Reich 
air defence had fighters and destroyers; the number of their escort fighters 
alone outstripped that of German day fighters by 40 per cent. Between the 
summer and winter of 1943, with an actual day-fighter strength that was 
decreasing, the number of serviceable aircraft rose about threefold compared 
to the start of the year (obviously a result of faster repairs); yet there were still 
not enough of them to cope with the massive American offensive in the long 
term. On their large-scale raids in December, for instance, the Americans 
flew 900 and more bombers and fighters; and they were faced by a Reich air 
defence totalling some 500 serviceable fighters, not all of which—because they 
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were stationed on widely scattered bases—could be brought to bear on the 
enemy. In December 1943 the American bomber losses were only something 
over 4 per cent, closely followed by those among the German fighters.?! At 
a meeting of I Fighter Corps divisional commanders, the situation at year’s- 
end was summed up as follows: “The new tactics against the enemy fighter 
escorts have brought no great success. Reasons: (a) weather, (b) our numerical 
inferiority, (c) time and geographical limitations making it impossible to 
assemble at one point, so our fighter attacks are fragmented. Objective: we 
must succeed at least once in destroying a complete enemy formation...’ 
A success rate of 15 per cent over a certain length of time would have been 
needed to force the American to give up their attacks. The general com- 
manding I Fighter Corps stated on 25 January 1944, ‘the numbers shot 
down ...by day [were] still too low’.% 

G6ring’s concern had, since the summer of 1943, also increasingly been 
to build up the Luftwaffe’s offensive capability,94 and at a meeting on 30 
December at Deelen with I Fighter Corps (the Reich air defence corps) he had 
himself dealt mainly with the V-weapons that were soon to be used against 
England, when towns were to be devastated ‘by fire’, and it would be better to 
destroy ‘a medium-sized city entirely’ than ‘a larger one partially’.9> 

Meanwhile, however, those in Reich air defence were working on a new way 
of tackling the bombers. Instead of attacking with a group of, on average, 20 to 
30 day fighters there was to be one at Geschwader strength, combining light 
and heavy fighters and groups of bomber-destroyers; otherwise it would 
become impossible to reach the bomber formations through their screen of 
escorting fighters.°° This concentrated, mass attack carried out in numbers 
that, compared to the enemy force, offered the promise of success naturally 
called for even more fighter resources. But from that aspect things did not look 
all that rosy. 

In 1943 the proportion of defensive aircraft (i.e. fighters, night fighters, and 
destroyers) among all frontline machines coming from the factories and repair 
shops—47.6 per cent, or 13,854 aircraft—was admittedly almost 16 per cent 
higher than a year before; of a total of 29,132 frontline aircraft, only 11,241 
were single-engined fighters. But 8,286 defensive aircraft had also been lost; 
and the surplus that remained was not enough to cover, besides the losses, the 
demands from all the fronts, to supply the fighter-pilot training schools, and to 
bring the Luftwaffe units up to nominal strength (the level of which was at the 
same time having to be raised). In the day-fighter units, the actual/nominal 
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percentage dropped from 90 per cent in March to 70 per cent in late 
December 1943, with numbers remaining roughly stationary at around 
1,550 machines while nominal strength rose from 1,712 fighters to 2,244. 
Serviceability in the fighter units improved only slightly over this period, from 
65 to 70 per cent (from 1,006 to 1,095 aircraft in the whole fighter arm), and 
was thus still unsatisfactory.97 

Galland had now suggested increasing the complement of his units, so as to 
boost the fighters’ operational strength. He began this in autumn 1943 with 
Jagdgeschwader 2 and 26 in the west, since that was where reinforcement 
was most urgently needed. Normally, a fighter Geschwader had comprised 
124 aircraft. Now, by raising the strength of a Staffel to 16 instead of 12, it was 
going to number 160 aircraft. As a second step, in 1944, a 16-fighter Staffel was 
to be added to each of the three Gruppen in a Geschwader so that the 
Geschwader strength would be 208 aircraft (i.e. four Staffeln of 16 machines, 
plus four for the Gruppe staff, multiplied by three plus four aircraft for the 
Geschwader staff). It was planned in a final step to add a fourth Gruppe, so as 
to bring Geschwader strength including a Geschwader headquarters staff to a 
total of 288 aircraft. These nominal strength increases were in general brought 
in by November 1944, even if they were not matched by actual strength.°8 

In all of this, account also had to be taken of the shortage of officers to lead 
the units, which led to increases in complements being preferred over raising 
new units. In the whole of the Luftwaffe in the years 1943 and 1944 there was 
an average of around 80,000 officers, 32,000 of them in the flying branch. In 
the fighter arm, however, the number of officers serving as unit leaders and 
aircrew skippers or as instructors never exceeded 800, because losses were very 
high and because fighter-pilot training was not paid the necessary attention 
early enough.®? From the start of the war until 20 June 1943 the air troops 
branch lost almost 9,000 officers among total losses of §2,065.!° This is a high 
number if we bear in mind that, during 1943, only 12,164 aircrew of all kinds 
were trained, and in 1942 only 5,299 as pilots. Far from all of the latter were 
officers; and of these numbers only 5,311 and 2,329 respectively were trained 
as day- and night-fighter/destroyer aircrew. Still at that date the far more costly 
training of ‘offensive’ pilots (i.e. for bombers, ground-support aircraft, and so 
on) predominated.!°! Galland himself had to admit that he had been too late 
in recognizing this problem over unit commanders in the fighter arm.!°2 
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Alongside this problem of numbers there was still that of technical quality, 
that is to say, improving the performance of the day fighters. Their sortie 
duration needed to be longer, so that concentrated enemy formations could be 
engaged over a wide area with the largest possible force. It was no longer 
acceptable that the Me 109 and FW 190 could stay in the air for only an hour 
and Io to 30 minutes. External drop-tanks affected their flying characteristics; 
fitting more powerful engines while keeping the standard fuel tanks would 
make their sortie duration even shorter. The answer looked to be to fit addi- 
tional inboard tanks, increasing the flying time by 20 minutes.!° If the high- 
flying American bombers and fighters, and the British Mosquitoes, were to be 
engaged effectively with the advantage of a greater height, the service ceiling 
needed to be raised. This was made all the more urgent by the likelihood of the 
Americans using their B-29 Superfortress in Europe; this operated at heights 
of 10,000-11,000 m, and according to Milch would render 80 per cent of the 
current German fighter types impotent. Altitudes like this needed fighters 
fitted with the GM-1 (oxygen/methanol/water injection) power-boost con- 
version kit; and in September 1943 there were only 20 or so of these available. 
In the case of the Me 109s this kit altered their flying characteristics so much 
that they could be used only in rear areas against bombers and reconnaissance 
aircraft, but no longer against fighters. The FW 190s, thanks to air-cooled 
BMW 801 F engines, had their performance improved. The Me IIo and 410 
destroyers suffered similar problems.!°4 The GM-1 could also give the fighters 
a higher speed, and this had a role to play particularly in combating the 
Mosquitoes. Attempts were made to increase their firepower by fitting the new 
MK 103 and 108 30-mm cannons. This had already been done on the Me 410, 
but on the single-engined fighters they could be fitted only in pods under the 
wings, which badly affected their flying characteristics. Fighters armed with 
210-mm rockets lost so much manoeuvrability that they could be employed 
only outside the range of the four-engined bombers’ fighter escorts. A number 
of ways of improving the blind-flying capability of fighter crews were tried out 
in the fighter division at Deelen, but shortage of fuel and replacment of per- 
sonnel meant that in 1943 these could still not be incorporated into the 
training programme. By 1944, when the decision on this was finally taken, the 
conditions for doing so were even worse. !9° 

Finally, Galland set up the ‘Rosarius Travelling Circus’, a unit made up of 
captured Allied aircraft of all types that had been made airworthy again and, 
flown by German pilots led by Capt. Rosarius, visited the various fighter-pilot 
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training schools, reserve units, and bases; fighter pilots could then, by flying 
them and making mock attacks on them, get used to the characteristics of, 
for instance, the B-17 bomber. This not only broadened their experience, but 
also boosted their morale.1° 

But the project that earned the most attention was the Me 262 jet aircraft; 
Galland expected it ‘to bring about such superiority that even small numbers 
would prove important’.!°7 The aircraft generated disagreements within the 
Luftwaffe leadership and led to an argument with Hitler, who wanted to use 
it as a high-speed bomber to combat an Allied invasion.!°8 Here it must be 
said at once that Goring had the jet-fighter project altered along these lines, 
and ordered ‘the jet bomber development is to be pushed ahead determinedly 
and to an unparalleled degree’.!°° This decision did not match what Galland 
and the ‘fighter wing’ of the Luftwaffe leadership wanted, and was for them 
a great disappointment (one that was subsequently to be overdramatized). 
Yet—contrary to what was said later—it was possible with the backing of 
the Ftihrer decree to press ahead with development of this aircraft type as a 
priority; and from the manufacturing viewpoint there was no great difference 
between the fighter and bomber versions. Even as a fighter, the Me 262 would 
have become available in large numbers hardly any earlier; the technical 
problems played a greater role than Hitler’s desire, keenly supported by Willy 
Messerschmitt, for a fighter-bomber.!!° At the end of 1943 there was only a 
handful of experimental models being tested. 

In the last three months of 1943 the day-fighter defence was, given the right 
circumstances, still able to deliver severe blows—as it did during the raid on 
Schweinfurt on 14 October—and bring the American bomber offensive to a 
standstill for a while; yet in numbers and quality, tactics and technology, it was 
in crisis. A crisis that was deepened further still by the relentless increase in the 
American escort fighters’ range; by the start of the raids by the US 15th Air 
Force from Foggia against industrial targets in northern Italy and southern 
Germany;!!! and by the growth in the American warplane numbers in the 
European theatre.!!2 


(b) Night Fighters and Electronic Warfare 


The German night fighters’ battle against the Royal Air Force, which generally 
attacked under cover of darkness, was technically far more difficult than that 
waged by the day fighters. Whereas in January 1943 the RAF’s daily average of 
bomber sorties had been 514, of which 313 were by heavies, by December 1943 
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the figure was 883 including 776 heavy bombers. The average available bomb- 
load rose from 1,146t at the start of the year to 2,966t by its end, and during 
1943 the total tonnage dropped since the beginning of the war soared from 
94,674 t to 247,786t. The proportion of incendiaries in a bomb-load went up 
from 28 to 40 per cent, and in raids on cities to more than 60 per cent. The 
part of the bomb tonnage falling on German towns and cities rose from 
51,038 t in January to 179,577t in December, and on German soil as a whole 
from 70,189 t to 203,654 t over the same period.!13 In January 1943 the number 
of bombers involved in raids on German cities had been between 120 and 200; 
in December the figure was 380-700, and over Dortmund on 23/4 May there 
were even 826 bombers.!1!4 Small wonder, then, that Hitler became more and 
more angry with the Luftwaffe for being unable to prevent this increase. The 
extremely accurate daylight raid by Mosquitoes on the Zeiss works in Jena 
on 27 May 1943, in particular, had ‘deeply shaken the morale of the German 
public, and its confidence in the Luftwaffe’. One could not afford to let 
this happen too often, Milch said. But ‘what had happened in Bochum, in 
Dortmund, and in Wuppertal was much worse than anything that happened 
at the front; there, the soldier was in circumstances where he could fight 
back—but the population had to just stand and take it’. The German people 
had, however, ‘become accustomed to the fact, as far as one can become 
accustomed to such a thing, that each night one town or another is heavily 
bombarded. But it will not understand it if one fine day perhaps a squadron 
of Flying Fortresses appears in broad daylight over Berlin and drops its 
bombs with parade-ground precision without the least action being taken to 
prevent it.”!!5 At the end of the year, on 29/30 December, that was in fact what 
happened, when only 2.8 per cent of the 712 British bombers over Berlin were 
shot down.!!¢ 

During 1943 the German night fighters, making 62,736 individual sorties, 
managed to account for 1,816 of the 2,349 aircraft lost by RAF Bomber 
Command. In the first quarter of the year it claimed some 61 per cent of the 
358 downed aircraft, representing around 3.5 per cent of Bomber Command’s 
attacking strength. In the second quarter 4.9 per cent of the attacking aircraft 
were shot down, 68 per cent of them by night fighters. In June and July, on 
German estimates, 4.4 and 6.4 per cent respectively of the attacking night 
bombers were destroyed. According to British records, Bomber Command’s 
average losses during 1943 varied between 3.3 per cent in February/March 
after the introduction of the MANDREL and TINSEL radar-jamming devices, 
5.5 per cent in June, 3.5 per cent in late July after the WINDOW aluminium 
strips were used to confuse German radar, 4.7 per cent in August/September, 
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3.8 per cent in October/November after the interference with German R/T 
traffic with the fighter pilots, to rise again slowly from December onwards. !!7 

This was too low a rate to stem a British bomber offensive that was being 
pressed home with ever-increasing numbers, especially in view of German 
night-fighter losses compared with new production. In 1943, when 1,012 night 
fighters and 1,363 destroyers were lost, only 2,613 machines came out of the 
factories and repair workshops over the entire year. For the night fighters this 
meant that actual as a percentage of nominal strength dropped from 76 per 
cent at the end of the first quarter to 63 per cent by the end of the year; 
serviceability fell from 72 to 66 per cent of nominal level, even though 
establishment strength rose from 493 to 611 and the actual number of 
serviceable night fighters from 360 to 405. Given that nearly twice as many 
bombers were attacking in December 1943, this was a paltry increase, parti- 
cularly as more and more diversionary raids and problems with electronic 
guidance meant that the night fighters did not always make mass attacks on 
the intruders.!18 

For the German night-fighter defences 1943 was a year full of unpleasant 
tactical and technical surprises. These can be encapsulated in terms like H2S, 
OBOE, and WINDOW; interference with radar and with R/T traffic;!!° the pre- 
cision raids on the Ruhr dams and Dortmund—Ems canal; and the large-scale 
raids on Wuppertal, Hamburg, Peenemiinde, Berlin, and Kassel that caused 
widespread shock. !2° 

Already by 1943 Gen. Kammbhuber, general of night-fighter forces and 
general commanding XII Air Corps responsible for day- and night-fighter 
defence, was trying to improve the night-fighter organization and overcome 
the weaknesses in his ‘Line’ that were letting the bomber streams through. It 
was planned that the Reich territory would have two fighter corps each of two 
fighter divisions, which in turn would each have three night-fighter Gesch- 
wader. A third fighter corps, again with two fighter divisions of three night- 
fighter Geschwader, was to be set up in the area of Luftflotte 3 which dealt 
with forward defence in the west. Luftflotte 3 and Luftwaffe Commander 
Centre would then have, altogether, 18 night-fighter Geschwader each with 
four Gruppe of 30 aircraft, making a total of 2,160 night fighters. This would 
have meant a fourfold increase in the fighter strength at the time. The GIANT 
WURZBURG radars, with their range of 60-80 km, were to be replaced with 
PANORAMA 360-degree radars covering a radius of 150 km. Production of the 
new LICHTENSTEIN SN2 interception radar (the first few of which were being 
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tested) was to be speeded up; the network of Y-system ground stations!2! used 
for infiltrating the night-fighter formations into the bomber streams from the 
fighter divisions’ combat stations was to be expanded; and the system itself 
would be refined by incorporating a UHU-2 device for directing a night fighter 
right up to the point of visual contact with the target. Jeschonnek, head of the 
Luftwaffe general staff, did not give the programme his wholehearted backing. 
Goring, after much misgiving, found he could not ignore Kammhuber’s 
argument and then gave his unreserved approval. On 24 May, as has been 
mentioned before (see p. 168), Hitler turned the plan down, saying that the 
information on the Allied air strength was vastly exaggerated; for him, the 
kills the night fighters were scoring were sufficient. Neither GGring, as we 
have seen, nor the head of the OKW Wilhelm Keitel, who was also present at 
the interview, dared contradict him. With the imminent Operation CITADEL 
in mind, Hitler felt that Russia must be beaten first before the night-fighter 
defences could be expanded. After this meeting with Hitler, Goring blamed 
Kammbhuber for putting him in an impossible situation with the Fiihrer by 
supplying him with false information, and barked at him: ‘You’re a megalo- 
maniac! J think you want the whole Luftwaffe for yourself—why don’t you sit 
in my chair straight away?’ Speaking to Galland, he described Kammhuber as 
his ‘most costly general’.!122 On the day after the meeting with Hitler, the 
British Soldatensender Calais (a psychological-warfare transmitter in England 
masquerading as a Wehrmachtsender station broadcasting to German troops) 
reported that ‘Der Wurzelsepp [“Wurzel Joe”—the nickname used for Josef 
Kammhuber] has put up a proposal for strengthening the fighter defence, and 
been chucked out by Hitler for having delusions of grandeur’.!23 
Kammbuber had devised the ‘Himmelbett’ system of dark-sky night fight- 
ing, dubbed the ‘Kammhuber Line’;!24 but after this his star began to wane. 
Quite apart from the system being put out of joint by the bomber stream, there 
were real reasons for the refusal, such as overtaxing of the electronic industry 
and of manpower reserves. G6ring later referred to this in a meeting with his 
new chief of general staff, Gtinther Korten, and the senior officers responsible 
for fighters and flak.!25 There had, he said, been doubts ‘whether the expan- 
sion of night fighting with ground controllers, with all the vast demands that 
made on men and materials... was feasible in Germany at all’. Moreover, the 
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night-fighter pilots themselves were chafing at being confined to their own 
boxes while large enemy formations were flying past in neighbouring ones. 
There were also not enough airfields in Reich territory. 

It can best be gauged what a fourfold increase in the night-fighter defences 
would have meant by looking at the personnel and equipment strengths for 
XII Air Corps on 31 August 1943.!2° At this time the Reich air defence system 
had around 150 active night-fighter boxes, 20 of them on the eastern front and 
in Romania and Italy, which came under Kammhuber’s command as general 
of night fighters but not as general commanding XII Air Corps. A further 102 
were planned for north-eastern, central, and southern Germany, Austria, Italy, 
Romania, the Rhone valley, and along the Channel coast (see back endpaper). 
Each of the night-fighter ground stations was run by a signals company 
numbering more than 100, and equipped with four heavy FREYA and GIANT 
WURZBURG radars. Controlling the number of night fighters now being called 
for would have needed 2,720 radars instead of 680, and 68,000-80,000 signals 
personnel instead of 17,000—20,000. Bearing in mind that up to the end of 
1943 only 750 FREYAS and 850 GIANT WURZBURGs had been delivered to signals 
and fighter-control units, it is easy to calculate how long it would have taken 
fully to equip the night-fighter control system, in addition to the flak defences 
(which had priority and during the war set up 1,500 fixed GIANTs).!27 It would 
quite certainly have been completed too late. The signals troops, for instance, 
would have had to allocate around a quarter of their total strength,!28 at the 
expense of the seven air fleets, the air corps, and the air districts. The cost for 
XII Air Corps would anyway have been exorbitant. Keeping 756 operational 
aircraft—272 night fighters and 484 day fighters—in the air required on 31 
August 1943 (and excluding airfield ground organization and engineering 
staff) a total of 88,112 persons: 2,352 officers, 681 civil servants, 66,778 NCOs, 
men, and civilian workers, 16,509 Luftwaffe women auxiliaries, and 1,792 
Russian Hiwis. These, however, represented only 85 per cent of the nominal 
strength of 105,262 persons considered necessary to man around 26 night- 
fighter, 12 fighter, and four destroyer Gruppen together with two further 
bomber and destroyer units, 42 20-mm flak guns, 584 WURZBURG and 200 
FREYA radars, eight long-range detection stations, and 270 SEEBURG plotting 
tables.!29 About 116 support personnel were needed for each operational 
aircraft: this shows the enormous cost of air warfare, and of night fighting 
in particular. As the war situation worsened, it was something that was 
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understood less and less by Hitler, the army, and the German public; and it 
serves in part to explain the opposition to Kammhuber’s plan. 

G6ring consequently showed all the more interest in other night-fighting 
methods that did not depend on the Kammhuber system. On 27 July 1943 
Maj. Hans-Joachim (‘Hajo’) Herrmann, who came from the bomber arm, 
took to the minister a plan for introducing non-controlled night fighting 
(i.e. independent of the Kammhuber radar stations) using series-production, 
single-engined fighter aircraft; this was the system that later became known as 
‘Wild Boar’ (Wilde Sau). It had become obvious to him, as an expert working 
in the tactical/technical requirements group (IT) of the Luftwaffe operations 
staff, and in regular contact with the foreign air forces department (Ic), that 
the Luftwaffe needed a great many more fighters to cope with the massive 
British and American bomber numbers. What the situation demanded, he 
believed, was to strengthen the fighter force, not the bomber arm. From 
having been a bomber man, he became an advocate for the fighters. His own 
colleagues saw him as a ‘traitor’, while the fighter men looked on the interloper 
with suspicion even though he was proposing a reduction of the bomber force 
in favour of fighters. He had already, in late 1942, wanted to make up for the 
serious lack of aircraft among the night fighters in particular by using single- 
engined fighters. He had himself, in April 1943, tried this out, more or less 
surreptitiously and against Kammhuber’s wishes; and showed great courage in 
doing so, for it meant he was flying among his own exploding flak, and the 
Fuhrer’s orders were that the flak must as a general rule never hold its fire. 
With Galland’s support, he was allowed to carry on with his experiment. He 
explained to Goring that having the night fighters spread out in a line, each 
tied strictly to the ground control of its Kammhuber box, was suitable only for 
dealing with single, isolated intruders but not with a bomber stream, since it 
did not allow a defensive strike to be concentrated; limiting the night fighters’ 
opportunity for combat meant that only small numbers could be shot down. 
The bomber streams flying through the defensive line were far too con- 
centrated, and passed through too fast. What he suggested, therefore, was to 
match the enemy’s concentration with a defensive concentration of one’s 
own, and in addition to the ‘Himmelbett’ system currently in use to let single- 
engined fighters fly in large numbers to attack enemy aircraft caught in 
searchlights in the flak zone above the target areas being raided. Experience 
during large raids on the Ruhr had shown that the searchlights could always 
pick up 50 to 100 enemy bombers over a three-minute period, and that they 
provided a visibility over the target almost as good as that in daylight. Single- 
engined night fighters roving independent of a ground control could also move 
quickly to do battle in another part of Germany (although the pilots would 
have to do their own navigation). Day-fighter pilots were unused to blind 
flying; so to start with, bomber pilots, who had learned this skill, should be 
converted onto single-engined night fighters. Fighters like this offered only a 
small target to their own flak, and if necessary agreement could be reached 
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with the flak batteries on leaving flak-free zones, or the attacking fighters might 
give visual recognition signals. The searchlights should not be taken away from 
areas the Allies were attacking, since they were needed to light up the space and 
clouds above them, thus making enemy aircraft visible silhouetted against 
this background, dubbed the ‘shroud’. The fires burning in the cities could 
themselves contribute to this. Herrmann believed that, given enough machines, 
up to 80 enemy bombers a night could be shot down. He had already picked 120 
pilots for his ‘Wild Boar’ method, but so far had been able to get hold of only 15 
aircraft for them. Following a suggestion from Admiral Karl Witzell, he found 
an answer to the problem of getting one’s bearings in a single-engined fighter 
lacking the necessary instruments, by having the flak shoot special flares up 
above the clouds to act as a beacon; the problem of flying long distances to 
the target could be solved with external auxiliary tanks. The drawback of ‘Wild 
Boar’ was that it would work above the target only when this had already been 
bombed and set alight; it could not prevent the bombing itself, because to be 
successful the fighter pilots needed this to be able to see.13° 

Jeschonnek, head of the Luftwaffe general staff, backed Hermann’s 
proposal, but pointed out that because of the shortage of machines the single- 
engined night-fighter pilots would have to rely on using day-fighter aircraft: 
that is to say, the pilots would have to be stationed on the airfields of various 
day-fighter units, and use those aircraft for night operations. They were known 
as Aufsitzer, or ‘roosting’ groups. G6ring immediately ordered the forming 
of Hermann’s single-engined night-fighter Geschwader; on 26 September 
Hermann received the order to raise three further ‘Wild Boar’ Geschwader 
(300, 301, and 302) and an illumination group, controlled by Hermann as 
commander of 30 Fighter Division and placed directly under Luftwaffe 
Commander Centre and not the general commanding XII Air Corps—a sign 
of the great importance being attached to the new night-fighting method. !3! 
During the night of 3/4 July the ‘Wild Boar’ method was used for the first time, 
and successfully, against a large raid on Cologne and Mtilheim in the Ruhr, 
when the armament of the FW 190 proved its worth against heavy bombers. 
Out of 30 bombers shot down, ‘Wild Boar’, using only 12 aircraft, accounted 
on its own for 16 of them, and attacks were made on 17 others.132 

Hitler now called for a substantial strengthening of home air defence in 
the west, to which, as Milch proposed as well, half of each of two months’ 
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production of aircraft was immediately to be allocated.!33 Yet another officer 
from the bomber arm, Col. Viktor von Lof berg of the general staff, who 
headed the development group of the Luftwaffe’s technical office, had long 
been looking for a way of overcoming the limitations of ground-controlled 
‘dark’ night fighting. As early as the spring of 1943 he had, together with the 
head of the technical office Maj.-General Dip].-Ing. Wolfgang Vorwald, put 
forward a proposal on introducing ‘freelance’ night fighting, using handpicked 
crews and fast, long-range fighters of the He 219 type infiltrated into the 
bomber stream at an early stage. He had, however, at that time lost out to 
Kammhuber, for whom operations like this with no ground control, no 
identification-friend-or-foe (IFF), and no knowledge of the location of all 
available airfields seemed impossible.!34 Once the ground-control radar could 
be blinded by WINDOW, Vorwald’s plan attracted more interest, especially as 
Milch had been ordered by Goring, seemingly with Hitler’s agreement, to 
‘concentrate on the defence of the Reich’.!135 In fact, however, Hitler’s 
endeavours were directed firmly towards retaliatory strikes against Britain, 
which too big an increase in fighter-aircraft production would make imposs- 
ible. Still on 25 July he had been signing a decree on ‘Output of A-4 devices’ 
(the V-2 rocket), and production of these would impinge on the supply of 
electronic gear for the fighters. 136 

On 29 July Lofberg put to Milch and Goring his proposal for ‘pursuit night 
fighting’, which was based mainly on the ideas of Fliegeroberstabsingenieur 
Giunthner on the technique and organization of wide-area pursuit night 
fighting.!37 The night-fighting method practised so far under the Kammhuber 
system, in which a ground radar had to be available for each fighter and each 
enemy aircraft, would not be abandoned. It was, however, planned to build up 
in addition appreciable reserves for shadowing the bomber streams; these 
would be stationed as far out as possible over Holland or centrally near 
Hanover, and from there would, by means of the ‘Y’ guidance system, be 
infiltrated into the bomber stream. It was also intended to use a ‘shadower’ for 
each Staffel who, after taking up his position in the bomber stream, would 
send out a homing signal to bring in other night fighters. To help them better 
locate enemy aircraft, the fighters were equipped with the LICHTENSTEIN 
SN2 radar, which was unaffected by WINDOW, and a wide-angle BC(1) 
antenna. They could then hunt at will, for instance at the head of the bomber 
stream where, even if still fitted with the B/C-type LICHTENSTEIN, they would 
be unaffected by wINDOW. They were, on the other hand, able to act as 
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bloodhounds, since with their LICHTENSTEIN set they could recognize the 
clouds of WINDOW and thus follow the track of the bombers; as the WINDOW 
was moving more slowly, it was easy to tell it apart from the individual enemy 
aircraft. The shadower, fighters, and ground stations were all on the same R/T 
frequency. Until such time as the recognition problem was solved by the 
BIENE-W IFF device still under development, there would need to be a ban on 
shooting at twin-engined aircraft (the category to which most of the night 
fighters belonged). The operations by Hermann’s night fighters showed that 
even single-engined aircraft could be used at night without being controlled 
from the ground. Further night-fighter forces were to be called in, from boxes 
the enemy was not flying through, to hunt over the target area; the flak bursts 
would be limited to a certain altitude; parachute flare shells would be fired 
above the target to help the fighters find the bombers; and infrared SPANNER 
devices would be used to detect the exhaust flames from the engines of enemy 
aircraft. Taken together with the Hermann night-fighter Geschwader, which 
by October 1943 was still at much not more than Gruppe strength, these 
measures would make it possible to put up 200-300 fighters each night, about 
three times more than previously. 

Gunthner set out the pros and cons of the previous ‘Himmelbett’, box- 
bound night-fighter system, of the new pursuit system (subsequently called 
‘Tame Boar’, Zahme Sau), of the single-engined ‘Wild Boar’, and of long- 
range night fighting. For the first he noted that, despite the excellent overview 
of the combat situation the equipment offered, it was totally inflexible and 
did not bring enough fighters into contact with the enemy; it relied on the 
long-outdated assumption that enemy aircraft would be approaching over a 
broad front. It had also proved vulnerable to disruption. Against this, the 
pursuit method using fast, twin-engined night fighters of the Ju 88/188 and 
He 219 types carrying airborne interception radar and with sortie durations of 
four to five hours, and capable of blind flying, meant that fighters could tackle 
the enemy bombers over their entire approach and departure track. Four or 
five victories per night fighter would, he said, be possible; an average of two or 
three would mean that 40-50 fighters could down more than 100 bombers; 
and that was a loss the enemy could not sustain long-term. If he reverted to 
flying in over a broad front, he would be caught by the normal box method. 
The IFF problem had, however, still not been solved. Finally, it would also 
soon be possible for the single-engined night fighters—equipped with airborne 
interception radars and using R/I—to introduce a shadower procedure like 
that used in the pursuit system. Long-range fighters were to be used against 
the enemy bombers’ assembly areas, and against their airfields as they were 
taking off and landing, for which purpose the fighters would be equipped with 
the NAXOS-Z or KORFU 2 homing radars or the NEPTUN 5, which identified H,S 
transmissions and made it possible to intercept Pathfinder aircraft equipped 
with it. The picture thus painted was extremely optimistic, especially as 
NAXOS-Z was in late 1943 still only at the trial stage. Allowing freelance 
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operation at night, of the kind implicit in the ‘Wild’ and “Tame Boar’ methods, 
was greatly welcomed by the pilots as an almost revolutionary move, since it 
would amount to letting them off the short rein of the fighter-control stations, 
and it would no longer be just the ‘old hands’ who were given a chance of 
combat. !38 

At Milch’s suggestion, Géring on 1 August 1943139 ordered the general 
commanding XII Fighter Corps, Kammhuber, to arrange for the pursuit style 
of night fighting proposed by Lofberg, and to use for this purpose forces 
unemployed in the ground-controlled box system (which remained in being); 
he was also immediately to adopt long-range night fighting. Goring also 
appointed Maj. Siegfried Knemeyer as his radar navigation officer, in charge of 
all radar matters in respect of day and night fighters; Herrmann’s experience 
was to be put to use. The task of co-ordinating the activities of the night 
fighters with the flak fell to Luftwaffe Command Centre. He gave instructions 
on I August that, besides the Herrmann fighter units, all other night fighters 
were to operate above the flak’s searchlight zones over targets being raided, 
especially in poor weather and when radar was being jammed. Only four- 
engined aircraft were to be fired on, as these could be guaranteed to be enemy 
bombers. Flak bursts were limited to 4,500m when night fighters were 
operating over the target area. Headquarters and unit commands were to keep 
constantly up to date on the situation in the air. Supplies of materials to the 
day- and night-fighter defences took priority over all other tasks. 

Milch, responsible for carrying out the Luftwaffe’s radar and radio nav- 
igation programme, had already on 28 July written to the firm Telefunken!*° 
saying that it was essential for the further course of the war that, as soon as 
possible, 20 to 30 per cent of the attacking bombers—and once the new 
pursuit system of night fighting was fully developed, 50 per cent and more—be 
shot down. The technical means for doing this lay, he said, in the radar gears 
the firm was developing. He wanted these developments pressed ahead with as 
a priority, with a concentration on test series. The equipment on which the 
new tactic would depend was thus still far from ready for use. The items 
involved included (a) the LICHTENSTEIN SN2 AI (airborne interception) radar, 
which could not be jammed by the half-wave aluminium strips of the British 
WINDOW. Only a very few, experimental sets of this existed so far. It was 
designed with a range of 8-10 km, to make possible the independent hunting 
and attacking of enemy bombers and, after coarse guidance from a long-range 
warning radar station, long-range night fighting over the sea; (b) the wide- 
angle antenna for the LICHTENSTEIN B/C airborne radar, which helped a 
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night-fighter pilot to maintain contact with a bomber trying to escape 
through rapid evasive manoeuvres; (c) a small CRT display for fitting the 
LICHTENSTEIN B/C wide-angle radar into a single-engined aircraft like the FW 
190; (d) the BIENE-W device to solve the IFF problem between night fighters 
and between fighters and flak during pursuit operations over wide areas; (e) 
the PAUKE-A, a combination of the SN2 and BC(C1) LICHTENSTEINs that gave 
good close-up definition at distances of 150-200 m with accurate ranging, had 
an electronic gunsight display suitable for blind attacks on enemy bombers, 
and could be switched to alternative frequencies while in flight to avoid enemy 
jamming; all gears were to be enabled in this way by providing wideband 
antennas and wideband antenna switches. 

Delivery of the first two of these had already begun, and it was hoped to be 
able to supply or demonstrate the first CRT display unit by 1 August, 30 BIENE 
devices by October, and the first PAUKE-A by the end of the year. 

On 2 August Telefunken replied that 33 of the pre-series SN2s would be 
delivered by 15 August, with supplies of the main series then slowly increasing 
from October 1943 with 100 a month. Out of the order for 500 of the BC(C1) 
wide-angle antennas, 350 would be delivered by November. It would be 
impossible to provide the CRT display on schedule, and BIENE development 
had only just started. Delivery by October was very doubtful—and still in 1944 
the flak gun-laying radar had not been fitted with IFF.!41 The first PAUKE-A 
would probably not be ready until the end of 1943. Spot-frequency sets 
were not being manufactured because of objections from Speer’s ministry. 
Moreover, the firm was understaffed to the tune of 49 engineers, 26 techni- 
cians, 41 commercial staff, 72 mechanics, and 6 labourers needed for coping 
with all this work; this lack of what is really quite a small number of personnel 
demonstrates in what a thin soil this new fighter system, deemed so important, 
was in fact rooted. 

Matters were much the same with the ‘Y’ control system for “Tame Boar’. 
Expansion of the ground stations was by September progressing well; but a 
shortage of industrial capacity was preventing an equally speedy equipping of 
the night fighters with the necessary radar sets. Difficulties were still being 
encountered with the new LICHTENSTEIN SN2 AIT radar.!42 Although 300 of 
these had been delivered by mid-November, only 49 night fighters could be 
fitted with them, and of these only twelve were operational. The sets were 
often not ready for use when they arrived at the units, who did not have 
enough skilled personnel to install them. The close-range definition of only 
800m was insufficient to take the night fighters right up to within firing 
distance of the bombers; this meant their carrying in addition the old 
LICHTENSTEIN B/C which, while it was vulnerable to WINDOW, had very good 
close-range definition and greatly shortened the distance from which the pilot 
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had to finally close in on the bomber with the naked eye. The problem of the 
associated PAUKE-A or LICHTENSTEIN C2B aiming device had still not been 
sorted out in March 1944.!43 For a night fighter operating in the ‘Himmelbett’ 
system, having an AI radar that would be immune to jamming and had good 
close-range definition was, because of the short contact time available to the 
pilot, more important than it was for a pursuit or single-engined night fighter; 
for the first of these the bomber stream offered enough unmistakeable targets, 
while for the latter the infrared SPANNER, with a range of nearly 3km and 
covering a 30-degree angle, was yielding such good results that single-engined 
fighters were increasingly being fitted with it.!44 

The new night-fighter tactics were essentially ways of overcoming the by- 
now evident shortcomings of the Kammhuber system, any further expansion 
of which would in any case have called for material and personnel resources 
that were simply not available. Given this situation, it was predictable that 
Kammbhuber would be relieved of his position as general commanding XII 
Fighter Corps and general of night fighters. Understandably, at least from 
the human viewpoint, it was hard for him to see his defence system, which 
had worked well during the early years of the war, being pushed into the 
background by new methods (for even now it was not entirely obsolete). His 
warnings about the threat of the Allied bombers, and his belief that defence 
of the German homeland had taken on decisive importance, had been 
proved right, and after the shock of Hamburg were—at least for a while— 
shared by GG6ring and Hitler. He had the full agreement of Milch, who saw 
himself bearing the prime responsibility for keeping the aircraft industry 
intact and whose task was now ‘at one minute to 12 to turn back the clock 
for the fate of Germany’.!45 With his position under threat, Kammhuber 
defended himself by arguing that he had already allowed for wide-area ‘Y’ 
control in the further development of his system,!4° and that over Hamburg 
his night fighters had in any case already, because the radar had been 
blinded by WINDOW, gone over to freelance hunting. Here, however, in 
contrast to Lofberg’s genuinely independent operation, what Kammhuber 
had in mind was controller-guided flying in formation at night, which in 
Lofberg’s opinion was an impossibility. The latter was thinking far more 
in terms of shadowers—guided by radio beacons, choosing their own course, 
and skilled in blind flying—who could be drawn from the reservoir of suit- 
ably trained bomber pilots: for Kammhuber this was a new way of thinking. 
He knew that the technical requirements for converting to “T'ame Boar’-style 
night fighting in particular were still far from being met.!47 This change had 
merely been a forced response to the bomber stream and to the disruption of 
the ‘Himmelbett’ system. Kammhuber’s dogged insistence on his system was 
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not just a matter of his own stubborn mindset; it also had to do with the 
practicalities as they existed. 

So it was not simply, as Lofberg thought, a matter of ‘keeping his night 
fighters on hold’.!48 In the situation facing them, Milch and Goring were 
looking not for 100 per cent perfection but for an immediate effect—not least 
so as not to have to exacerbate Hitler’s impatience any further. 

Goring consequently made not a few sensational appointments. Because 
of Kammhuber’s reluctance to carry out trials with night fighters over the 
targets in collaboration with the flak, G6ring wanted to make him, as general 
commanding XII Fighter Corps, subject to Maj. Hermann’s instructions, !49 
which the latter felt would be a mistake. Nonetheless, Hermann received 
his far-reaching powers as leader of the first “Tame Boar’ unit and later as 
commander of 30 (single-engined) Fighter Division, without thorough trials 
or co-ordination with Kammhuber’s XII Fighter Corps. Unusual, too, was 
Lofberg’s appointment as Goring’s special representative on the staff of XII 
Fighter Corps. This had its counterpart in the naming of Lt.-Colonel Peltz to 
lead the attacks on England as a commanding general, and of Maj. Knemeyer 
as radio navigation officer for day and night fighters. This was precisely in 
line with Hitler’s guidelines on promotions and with the National Socialist 
leadership principle, which saw the rapid solution to problems as lying in 
individual persons rather than in the relevant institutions. Such an approach, 
however, struck at the basis of any normal, ordered military structure. Of course 
all these young officers had outstanding qualities and ideas, and after the war 
went on to build careers in civilian life; but at the time they still lacked the long 
experience and perspective they were to gain only later. Goring clearly thought 
more of Knemeyer than of the engineers in his technical office. 

What is amazing is that most of these officers, and in particular Hermann 
and Lofsberg, came from the bomber arm and were now taking on influential 
roles in the fighter force. The fighter pilots naturally felt themselves slighted by 
this; Goring had, besides, long been critical of them. Hitler had been the same, 
though he was happy to use their easily countable successes as propaganda 
to support his ‘holding-on’ strategy. He secretly looked on the fighter pilots 
as too slapdash, while taking the bomber aircrew more seriously.15° The 
preferential treatment given to a few bomber pilots in the fighter domain was 
one reason for the subsequent ever-growing dislike and rivalry between the 
fighter and bomber pilots, which to some extent persisted even after the war. 
However, the new proposals for night fighting had come from the bomber 
arm, and bomber pilots accustomed to flying on instruments were better 
suited to the new tactics. G6ring particularly prized the contribution they 
made: “The whole night-fighter system had become ossified. It’s suggestions 
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from young officers, really all of which had been turned down by those 
immediately above them, that we can thank for this paralysis now having been 
overcome.’!5! On 15 September 1943 Kammhuber was replaced as general 
commanding XII Fighter Corps by Maj.-General Schmid, and on 19 
November he also lost his post as general of night fighters. !52 

There is no doubt that the crisis that was increasingly facing the German 
fighter force was made critically sharper by the ‘war of the radar sets’, and by 
the dropping of WINDOW strips in particular. As Kammhuber said after the 
war, the time chosen for introducing WINDOW was exactly right—had it been 
earlier, the German electronics industry would probably have been able to 
produce a large number of radar sets immune to interference from it. In July 
1943, however, the industry was so fully occupied, not least by the demands of 
the V-2 programme, that there was hardly any capacity left for the needs of the 
air war. In Britain, on the other hand, the manufacture of bombers and 
electronic equipment was reaching a peak, and only now making itself really 
felt.!53 It was an area in which action and reaction came in swift succession. 
Every new method or tactic was soon countered. Gaining technical leads, 
short-lived though they might be, brought decisive advantages in the longer 
term. Radio and radar proved, however, to be two-edged weapons, which not 
infrequently were their own enemy. 

This ‘war of the radar’ started in the first week of December 1942, when 
during an attack on Mannheim a 300-km MANDREL screen was deployed to 
jam and curtail the range of the FREYA early-warning system, and R/T traffic 
between ground control and the German night fighters was drowned out by 
loud noise generated by the RAF’s TINSEL device. During the raid on Dieppe, 
on 19 August of that year,!54 the British had managed to get a closer look at 
the FREYA radar, discovered its operating frequency, and developed jammers 
that were already being tested by early September. The MANDREL jamming 
was circumvented by shifting away from the main jammed frequency, and 
ultimately by modifying the FREYA, MAMMUT, and WASSERMANN early-warning 
gears to operate on a lower frequency. Since German night fighters were able 
to detect aircraft carrying MANDREL, its jamming transmitter was always 
operated intermittently, for only two minutes at a time with similar intervals, 
which halved its effectiveness. This was also reduced by the fact that only 200, 
instead of 600, aircraft could be equipped with it. After a short while the 
operators of the long-range warning radars in any case learned how to ‘see 
through’ the MANDREL screen. The confusion caused among the German 
night fighters by TINSEL, however, lasted rather longer. Verbal instructions 
were misunderstood, or made incomprehensible, by the generated noise. To 
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help the pilots hear what was being said, the power of the ground transmitters 
was turned up; in some cases the day fighters’ frequencies were also used, as 
the British were unequipped to jam these. Obviously not all the jamming 
could be overcome, but German countermeasures robbed it of a large part 
of its effectiveness. As a result British losses, which between December 1942 
and February/March 1943 had fallen from around 5 to a low of 3.3 per cent, 
gradually rose again. The relatively simple and cheap MANDREL and TINSEL 
devices had, however, forced the Germans to convert their early-warning 
radars, and to install new R/T sets in their night fighters; this put a strain on 
the electronics industry, and saved the lives of around 100 RAF aircrews who 
would probably otherwise have been shot down. !5> 

The second unpleasant surprise in the early weeks of 1943 was the realiza- 
tion that British Mosquitoes, flying at great heights with a range of some 
400km, were able to drop their bombs blind on individual targets with 
great accuracy. For the time being there was no answer to this OBOE method 
(known by the Germans as ‘Bumerang’),!>° as no sets had been captured 
and no transmissions plotted. It proved its efficacy and accuracy over Essen on 
5 March and Wuppertal-Barmen in late May 1943.15” 

The third great surprise for the Germans came in early February 1943 with 
the finding, in the wreckage of a downed Stirling bomber, of a centimetric 
airborne radar that gave a view of the ground; this became known to the 
Germans, from the place where it was found, as the ‘Rotterdam’ device. For 
the British its name was H.S, also known as PANORAMA!®8 because it displayed 
ona CRT the contours of the ground beneath the aircraft. Initially the purpose 
of the device was not clear,!>° though it was suspected that it worked in the 
8-cm band. The two surviving members of the aircraft’s crew refused to say 
anything about it, and this showed that it was something special. The find was 
a sensational one in that it overturned the conviction held among German 
radar scientists that hardly anything useful could be achieved in the centimetre 
wavebands, and then only at enormous cost—that it would be better to con- 
centrate on the range between 50 and 240cm, where current radars were 
providing most of what was wanted. The substantial echo given by aircraft in 
the centimetre band was largely unknown—quite simply, no one had so far 
taken enough notice of these frequencies.!©° As a consequence of this con- 
viction, Telefunken had in late November 1942 closed down its centimetre- 
wave laboratory. This had been done on the instructions of Gen. Fritz Erich 
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Fellgiebel, general plenipotentiary for technical signals equipment, following 
a proposal from Dr Wilhelm Runge, Telefunken’s laboratory chief, and in the 
presence of Gen. Wolfgang Martini and Admiral Erhard Maertens, even 
though not all scientists and engineers shared this opinion. Martini himself 
had already, in the summer of 1942, recognized the need to develop radio 
valves for the centimetre bands, but at the same time had had to accept that 
because of a shortage of staff little could be done about it. Milch, too, had been 
pressing for copies to be made of Allied radar interception equipment. 1°! 

One reason why, as Milch was aware, the German electronics industry 
lagged far behind its British counterpart was the suppression in Germany of 
the amateur radio movement, which had always had a great following in 
Britain. Under the Nazi regime it had always been suspected of espionage. 
‘Anyone... with a radio transmitter’, according to Milch,!°2 ‘was 90 per cent 
certain to be a Moscow sympathizer.’ Now Goring too was complaining that 
‘we smashed up the amateur radio “ham” clubs, and we made no effort to help 
these thousands of small inventors. And now we need them.’!°3 The blame lay 
also, however, with the splitting-up of German radar research between the 
various parts of the Wehrmacht, the Reichspost, the universities, and electronics 
firms, as well as with how the far-too-unwieldy organization of the armed forces’ 
Ic intelligence dealt with radio/radar matters!*4 (in the Luftwaffe at least ten 
different offices were involved). Up to July 1943 it seems still not even to have 
been clear who in the Luftwaffe was responsible for high-frequency research 
and development, even though on 12 May Goring had, in something of a 
judgement of Solomon, given the Generalluftzeugmeister charge of the tech- 
nical implementation of the radio and radar navigation programme, while 
leaving in place the powers of the head of signals communication matters, Gen. 
Martini, as general i/c signals.!©> He no doubt felt that Martini did not have the 
right amount of drive, and naturally continued himself to take a hand in the 
matter. There was furthermore Staatsrat Dr Hans Plendl as Goring’s plenipo- 
tentiary for high-frequency research, who was given charge of the Reich office 
for high-frequency research set up on 16 July 1943.16 

In 1942 Germany had, in the radar field, only one-tenth of the research 
capacity available to the British, and it was spread over more than 100 small 
institutes. There was now a retrieval campaign to bring back to the laborat- 
ories around 1,500 scientists who had been sent to the front. After the middle 
of 1943 the number of scientists and engineers working on high-frequency 
research gradually rose to more than 3,000.!°7 The shortcomings in the cen- 
timetre-wave area were seized on by Heinrich Himmler, in criticism seen by 
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younger qualified engineers as well founded, to approach Goring early in 1944 
with the aim of launching a judicial inquiry. The grounds were that German 
industry and the military communications agencies were responsible for 
Germany’s inferiority in the high-frequency field, and for the ensuing adverse 
course of the war. GG6ring, with good reason, did not pursue this any further. !©8 

Slowly and with great difficulty (parts of the first captured H2S set were lost 
during an air raid on Berlin on 1 March, but could be replaced from another 
set captured at the same time), an equipment of this kind was assembled at 
Telefunken. From more recent comments made by prisoners of war a rough 
idea was formed of how it worked. Meanwhile Goring scoffed that the British 
were dropping bombs through the clouds with deadly accuracy, and his 
technicians still had not idea what the set was all about. The HS set was big 
enough to fill more than half-a-dozen cabinets, and could thus be fitted only 
into the roomy four-engined British bombers but not into the Luftwaffe 
bombers of the time. The heart of the device was a cavity magnetron, pro- 
ducing extremely short wavelengths. Finally, it was discovered that it worked 
on 9cm, and that its rotating antenna was automatically producing a circular 
image of the ground beneath. It could be used both for navigation and for 
blind bombing.1° 

Martini had already, on 22 February 1943, set up a ‘Rotterdam working 
group’, under Telefunken’s chief of equipment development Dipl.-Ing. Leo 
Brandt; this set itself the task of working out the measures needed to counter 
H,S. In summer 1943 the suspected functions of the device were confirmed 
during test flights with the first replica built. At the same time a start was 
made on neutralizing the operation of H,S by floating rafts on the lakes 
around Berlin, carrying multi-angled wooden frames clad with metal sheet- 
ing, known as triple reflectors or ‘mountain triplets’ (Triberge). The diffuse 
refraction of the high-frequency radar signals that these produced blurred the 
otherwise sharp outline of the lake shores on the radar screen, and made 
identification difficult. These reflectors, however, worked only on the 9-cm 
wavelength—any change in the radar signal’s frequency would render them 
unusable.!7° Jamming transmitters codenamed RODERICH were also pro- 
duced, but because of their short range some 7,500 of them would have had 
to be set up around Berlin, and lack of manufacturing capacity made this 
impossible. 

The most effective way of dealing with enemy Pathfinders using H,S 
appeared, however, to be to have them shot down by fighters equipped 
with homing receivers. However, German thinking on the air war was still 
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dominated by an offensive posture, and the BERLIN radar (the German copy 
version of HS) was initially developed as a priority as a ground observation, 
navigation, and bomb-sight device for blind bombing. The first of these went 
into service at the end of January 1944. Compared to HS, it had been reduced 
in weight (from 235 to 180 kg), size (down to four cabinets), and bulk (from 
0.6 to 0.25 m?); the antenna was smaller, and its rotation increased from 80 to 
400 rev/min. The lack of faith in centimetric radar as a defensive weapon 
lasted for a long time, since its suitability for mapping the ground seemed to 
rule it out for the pinpointing of aircraft by the aircraft warning service, by the 
flak, or by night fighters. It was only when a test on 22 December 1943 using a 
captured H,S set in combination with a WURZBURG yielded a range of 30 km, 
and it was noticed that the centimetre waves produced a strong echo from an 
aircraft, that it was fully appreciated that centimetre technology had been 
misjudged. When it was found that centimetric radars were difficult to jam, 
and realized that with a dwindling bomber force it would be hard to carry on 
an offensive air war for much longer, the military importance of the BERLIN 
radar for ground observation, navigation, and bomb-aiming faded from sight 
and—boosted by the successful test—the idea of using it for defence took 
wing. As the BERLIN B1, with an nose-mounted antenna covering 70 degrees, it 
was adopted for night fighters as an AI radar, and in early February Brandt 
launched a new programme for changing the whole of German radar over to 
the centimetre waveband for location, observation, and jamming. It was hoped 
to move in three stages from 9-cm and 3-cm down finally to the I-cm waveband. 
This in turn would call for measurement and test equipment, the building of 
which would place heavy staffing demands on laboratories. Whether the 
enemy’s technological superiority could be held in check depended not on 
the state of scientific knowledge and research, but most of all on human 
and material resources.!7! Goebbels’s leading article ‘Die Uberholung des 
Vorsprungs’ (Overcoming the Lead) in the weekly Das Reich for 30 July 1944 
was both premature and exaggerated, for even at this date there was still not 
the slightest question of overtaking the enemy in the radar field. As could be 
deduced from the wreckage of aircraft shot down in February of that year, the 
British and Americans had already long before gone over to using the 3-cm 
waveband, with the gears codenamed H2X and MEDDO. 

As a precaution, in the meantime, a start had been made on developing 
radar warning and location devices against H,S, given the codenames NAXOS 
and KORFU; ‘Z’ (for Zielsuchgerdt, AI search radar) versions of these were 
produced for night fighters, making it possible to find and attack enemy 
aircraft that had their H,S set switched on. A ‘W’ (Warn) ground-based early- 
warning version could be used by the aircraft warning service. By autumn 1943 
a few airborne and ground examples of these were already in service. NAXOS-Z 
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covered only the 8- to 12-cm band, and was thus ineffective against 3-cm 
radars. By the end of the war 1,500 night fighters were fitted with NAXOS-Z, 
allowing HS aircraft to be located at distances of up to 50 km.!72 

By early September 1943 there were already 15 radar early-warning stations 
equipped with KORFU being tested, for instance on Mt Brocken in the Harz 
mountains, on the Eiffel Tower, and on the Zugspitze in southern Germany; it 
was capable of picking up H.S transmissions up to 400 km away. In Luftgau 
III the KORFU network fed into a plotting centre in Berlin. Since the British 
switched their H2S sets on 20 minutes before take-off and kept them on 
throughout the approach flight, their track could easily be followed by KORFU; 
even more accurate plotting was possible with the NAXBURG-DF radar, a 
combination of NAXOs with the dish antenna of the WURZBURG that had been 
devised on their own initiative by the troops operating the equipment. In 
October 1943, as a result, a special NAXBURG organization was set up in 
Luftgau VI to protect the Ruhr.!73 It had also been known since the spring of 
1943 that using FREYAS with an altered frequency would trigger the IFF beacon 
of British aircraft at distances of up to 360 km. Since the IFF pulses generated 
flame-like zigzag peaks on the FREYA screens, this became known as the 
Flamme technique. It was first employed by 2 Fighter Division stationed 
at Stade. Because no one had reckoned with the British leaving their IFF 
permanently switched on, the signals experimental regiment at K6then had 
initially shown no great interest in it.174 

Development of the British MONICA tail-warning radar (which alerted 
bombers to a night fighter approaching from the rear) had also been based on 
the H,S principle. This meant that aircraft using it could be detected by 
German night fighters equipped with FLENSBURG from as far as 100 km away, 
whereas MONICA warned bomber crew of night fighters over a range of only 
1,000 m, and that only within a 45-degree cone. It was not all that popular 
with British aircrews, since it also picked up other friendly aircraft in the 
bomber stream. Moreover, a British BOOZER tail-warning receiver also fell 
into German hands on 1 March 1943; this device had the advantage of not 
transmitting pulses, so that it could not be detected—it reacted passively to 
indicate the aircraft was in the beam of one of the flak’s WURZBURG gun-laying 
radars or was being tracked by a night fighter’s LICHTENSTEIN B/C AT set. 
Although it had been planned to make it standard warning equipment, it 
found no great use, for technical reasons (it also responded to MONICA, and 
WURZBURG signals were far too numerous). Capturing this gave the German 
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experts a good idea of the stage of development the British had reached in 
the HF field.!75 

Milch had been hoping that the planned introduction of the LICHTENSTEIN 
SN2 AI radar, with initially a range of 5km and covering an angle of 120 
degrees, would boost the effectiveness of ‘Himmelbett’ and ‘Wild Boar’ by 
some 20 kills a night, and had expressed the fear that the enemy would 
‘somehow or other again outflank us on the radar front, so that we had to lag 
behind’.!7° At this very moment the fourth big surprise in the electronic air 
war (though it had not been entirely unexpected) was sprung on the German 
air defences on 25 July at Hamburg. They had long been puzzled why the 
WURZBURG, which gave them the height and position of aircraft targets and 
formed the backbone of night-fighter and flak operations, had not so far been 
jammed. It was known, after all, that important WURZBURG components had 
been snatched during the raid on Bruneval, and that further WURZBURG sets 
had fallen into British hands during the German retreat in North Africa and at 
Pantelleria in the spring of 1943.!77 Moreover, a German night-fighter crew, 
flying a Ju 88 fitted with a LICHTENSTEIN B/C, had on 9 May 1943 deserted to 
England.!78 British technicians examined the radar, and confirmed their 
suspicion that it operated in roughly the same waveband as WURZBURG, and 
could thus be jammed by the same means. They now developed the SERRATE 
AI gear that reacted to these LICHTENSTEIN frequencies, and installed it in 
their long-range night fighters; from June 1943 on, these downed a large 
number of their German opposite numbers.!79 At a stroke, so it now seemed 
to the RAF, they could by night paralyse all of the German fighter and flak 
defences. !8° 

The principle of using wires or strips of tinfoil or aluminium cut to half the 
wavelength of the radar it was desired to jam was known in Germany as well. 
As early as April 1942 Milch had suggested giving thought to whether ‘some 
kind of wire’ or the like might provide protection. A little later the Luftwaffe’s 
chief engineer, Roluf Wilhelm Lucht, found that radar detection of aircraft 
was already interfered with when a wire was dropped—it did not even need a 
jamming transmitter. Even small leaves of aluminium would suffice. The head 
of the domestic and foreign armaments department (the GLM’s technical 
intelligence service), Oberstingenieur Schwencke, had in August 1942 repor- 
ted British attempts to jam the FREYA radar with strips of tinfoil suspended 
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from balloons. In September there were reports of British bombers jamming 
the German night fighters’ LICHTENSTEIN radar by scattering fine aluminium 
dust. The most important German radars could thus be put out of action. The 
Luftwaffe, too, carried out tests with tinfoil strips, which it called DUPPEL after 
the Dtippel estate near Berlin where these tests took place. Gen. Martini, the 
Luftwaffe’s head of signals communications, took pains to ensure the utmost 
secrecy; tests were to be carried out only over the Baltic, so that ‘the objects’ 
would be immediately destroyed by the sea water. In January 1943 he ordered 
that all such experiments on jamming the enemy’s radar should be halted for 
the time being, since the same might be done to German radars and there was 
no countermeasure. He was instructed by Goring to lock all documents, even 
those on tests he had done himself, away in a safe, so that nothing should be 
known of them until such time as the German bomber force had been built up 
again and DUPPEL could be used in a renewed bombing offensive on Britain. 
Although Martini did make preparations, involving supplementary equipment 
and switching to alternative frequencies, to cope with any British jamming of 
his radar, it would seem that the excessive secrecy did not exactly help pro- 
mote the development of countermeasures. 1/8! 

On the morning of 25 July 1943, after the raid on Hamburg during which 
the RAF used its WINDOW aluminium strips for the first time, Luftwaffe Col. 
Eckhard Christian, personal general staff officer to the head of the Wehrmacht 
operations staff (later to become Luftwaffe head of operations and head of the 
Luftwaffe operations staff), was obliged to report to Hitler that ‘during the 
past night the enemy has now used the means that we have long feared. He 
scattered hundreds of thousands of small leaves of tinfoil, as a result of which 
all our radars, short of FREYA, were jammed; this also led to the relatively poor 
score of victories by our night fighters.’!82 At a single stroke, the night fighters’ 
LICHTENSTEIN B/C AI sets, together with the position-plotting and gun-laying 
radars of the fighter control and flak—that is to say, the entire electronic basis 
of the night defences apart from FREYA and Y, which worked on different 
frequencies—had been blinded. 

All that could be seen at first on the radar screens was clouds or a haze, 
generated by the myriad weak echoes from the aluminium strips; hiding 
somewhere behind all this were the bombers—or perhaps not, since WINDOW 
scattered from just a few aircraft could also create the impression of quite 
large formations. 

The biggest problem now faced by the German air defence was ‘de- 
Dtippeling’ its radar systems—as one might say, ‘cleaning the window so as 
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to see’. Their operation had to be made immune from the showers of British 
WINDOW. On the day after the Hamburg raid, at a meeting of experts chaired 
by Gen. Martini, there was a proposal to make use of the Doppler effect 
(which is what causes the change in pitch of the sound of a passing locomotive 
as it approaches and recedes) to overcome the interference: this would allow 
echoes from the fast-moving bombers to be distinguished from those from 
the clouds of aluminium strips drifting slowly down behind them. A skilled 
operator would then be able to ‘filter out’ the aircraft from the WINDOW 
cloud on the screen by noting the different signals reflected by the bombers. 
The ‘add-on’ developed for the WURZBURG radars was known as WURZLAUS. 
Plendl was given the job of speeding up the whole of radar research and 
production, including the introduction of new equipment among those using 
it. By the end of August 56 of the Reich air defence’s 511 WURZBURG sets had 
been fitted with wURZLAUS. A further Doppler device, NURNBERG I, which 
made use of the propeller echo, was simpler to operate but proved less effective 
(though by December 1943 1,500 of these had already been produced).183 
These measures were, however, far from restoring the original capability of 
the warning radar—on the contrary, WURZLAUS cut the WURZBURG’s range. 
There were also problems when, for instance, the clouds of wINDOW 
were dense, and in high winds. It was believed that these could be quickly 
overcome, but in September the ‘Himmelbett’ system was, for all practical 
purposes, crippled. 

The flak, which unlike the night fighters could not simply adopt an 
alternative tactic, was especially badly hit, since the WURZLAUS solution, 
imperfect as that already was, could not be applied to all ground radar gears 
since there were too many versions of them.!84 Gen. Kammhuber’s statement 
on 8 October 1943 that the WINDOW problem had been 100 per-cent solved 
with the GIANT WURZBURGs but not yet with the flak’s radars was undoubtedly 
premature,!8> since two months later Dr Karl Rottgardt of Telefunken was 
saying that a change to the Io-cm waveband was unavoidable if the interfer- 
ence was to be really overcome. Experience with the NAxos-Z homing 
receiver, which worked at the frequency of the British H,S, pointed in this 
direction. In March 1944 the flak test centre at Karlshagen was likewise seeing 
the answer to the problem in a switch to centimetric radars. At the end of 1943 
two Ju 88 night fighters and one Me IIo were operational with NAXOS-Z; it 
had been fitted to a further four aircraft, and another ten had been earmarked 
for it.186 During the war some 700 night fighters saw action equipped with 
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this radar;!8’ but for the flak, disturbance from WINDOW was a heavy blow from 
which it had still not recovered when the war ended. 

The obvious way to make up for the weaknesses of the ground-based 
defences was to give priority to expanding and using the two new night-fighter 
methods, since these were to a very large extent independent of the ground 
radar system—the great advantage they enjoyed over the flak. The measures 
quickly decided on very soon met with their first successes. When the RAF 
raided Peenemtinde and made a feint attack on Berlin on the night of 17/18 
August, 40 bombers were shot down, mostly by single- and twin-engined 
‘Wild Boar’ fighters. The figure might have been higher if the officers con- 
trolling the fighters, who had not been told of the significance of Peenemtinde, 
and most of whom had up to then been employed only locally in the ‘Him- 
melbett’ system, had not let themselves be fooled. More than 148 night 
fighters and 55 single-engined ‘Wild Boar’ fighters had been sent hundreds of 
kilometres away from their bases to assemble over Berlin; there, the flak—still 
unaccustomed to working together with ‘Wild Boar’ fighters, and acting on 
mistaken orders from the head of the Luftwaffe general staff—opened a furi- 
ous fire on them even though they were making recognition signals. In spite of 
being redirected too late to Peenemtinde, the bombers’ real target, 30 fighters 
were there able to shoot down 24 enemy aircraft. Twelve night fighters were 
lost, and many damaged. By no means a dazzling success, it was still a good 
start, even if with negative side-effects where the flak was concerned. Milch 
threatened to ‘sort out’ those responsible by having them court-martialled and 
shot, and complained, ‘the Luftwaffe is being run by the flak people, and not 
by the Luftwaffe’. He described the behaviour of the flak over Berlin as 
‘unbelievable’, and wanted to see better co-ordination in future.188& Nothing 
provided better proof of the confusion in the senior command of the Luftwaffe 
due to varying reports on the situation in the air, and with regard to the new 
operational methods that had still to be mastered. Twin-engined night fighters 
had used over Peenemtinde the Schraége Musik technique that had been 
experimented with since May 1943. This used 20-mm twin cannon mounted in 
the cockpit or fuselage and pointing diagonally upwards at a 70-degree angle. 
Later complemented with a radar gunsight, these made it possible to creep up 
below an enemy bomber, without any great need for manoeuvring and often 
unobserved, and shoot at it from a relatively safe position underneath.18° 
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Things went better during action against Bomber Command’s night raid on 
Berlin on 23/4 August, when it was believed that 76 bombers—1o per cent of 
the attacking force—had been shot down; in reality the score was only 56 
aircraft, or around 8 per cent.19° The Luftwaffe command began to feel a 
cautious optimism. Goring counted ‘Berlin Night’ as a signal victory for the 
defences, most of all because it brought about, not only among the fighter 
force but in the population as well, an upsurge in mood the public-morale 
effect of which, given his battered prestige with Hitler and the Party, he greatly 
prized.!9! Milch now felt ‘the basis [was] now in place...for attacking the 
enemy with our fighters by day and night’, so that he would indeed have to 
abandon ‘the destruction of our arms production’ and the associated popu- 
lation centres. For him, the homeland now ranked higher in importance than 
the front.!92 

The “Tame Boar’ pursuit method of night fighting was first used on a major 
scale during the British raid on Nuremberg on 27/8 August. With only 12 kills 
out of the 33 aircraft downed during the night—that is, 4.9 per cent of the total 
bomber force—the result was not all that convincing. It had revealed the 
technical and tactical weakness of the method. It proved impossible, using the 
“Y’ system, to insert a night fighter into the bomber stream in such a way that 
the pilot knew whereabouts in it he was, since the commentary gave only the 
vanguard of the stream and its altitude. It then came down once again to visual 
contact, with all its limitations at night, since the LICHTENSTEIN B/C or C1 AI 
radars were affected by WINDOW. A skilled airborne radar operator could, 
however, since his aircraft was closing on a bomber comparatively slowly from 
behind, still use these radars to separate the clouds of WINDOW coming towards 
him rapidly from the bombers that were appearing relatively stationary on 
his screen. The high-performance and long-range He 219 equipped with 
the wide-angle LICHTENSTEIN SN2, which formed part of Lofberg and 
Gutnthner’s ideal scenario, were still not available. A few of them, in a form 
usable in normal squadron service, came into service only in the autumn, and 
were initially a disappointment because of inadequate range. It was easy, 
therefore, to lose sight of the bomber stream. There were also sizeable gaps in 
the Y-system’s reporting and fighter-control organization; in some cases there 
were still no ground stations, while in others fighter units were still lacking the 
airborne equipment. The technical conditions for running “Tame Boar’ were 
still not fully in place.!93 
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Nonetheless, while as an average for the year in 1942 only 65 per cent of 
contacts with the enemy had resulted in a kill, in August 1943 this had risen to 
more than 76 per cent. In total, the night-fighter force believed that while the 
previous monthly average for 1943 had been 135 aircraft shot down, in August 
it could lay claim to 239, 48 of them using the conventional ‘Himmelbett’ 
technique and 182 with the ‘Wild’ and “Tame Boar’ methods, which had thus 
proved their immediate effectiveness. Of these kills 102 had been during the 
bombers’ approach, and 128 during their return flight (that is, after they had 
dropped their bombs). The increased successes were, to start with, accom- 
panied by greater losses resulting from using the new tactics.1%4 

The activity and experience report from the headquarters of XII Fighter 
Corps for August 1943,!9> which gave a good overall picture of how matters 
stood with the night-fighter force at that time, also said that during that month 
708 aircraft had spent more than 48 hours undergoing repairs. New aircraft 
were not being supplied in sufficient numbers: instead of its nominal strength 
of 1,102 night fighters, the corps had only §83, or 53 per cent of establishment. 
The day fighters were reported to be at 79 per cent of nominal strength. The 
actual strength of night fighters still appeared to be allocated entirely to the 
‘Himmelbett’ system with its 170 night-fighter boxes, for which the modest 
number of 247 operational twin-engined fighters would suffice. The technical 
equipment of the aircraft, the report said, still left much to be desired. Only 49 
per cent of nominal, 85 per cent of actual night-fighter numbers were equipped 
with LICHTENSTEIN B/Cs or Cts (the version vulnerable to WINDOW interfer- 
ence). The supply of radar sets was still inadequate, and 80 per cent of new 
sets were not ready for use when delivered. Only a single Ju 88 C-6 was fitted 
with a new, interference-immune LICHTENSTEIN SN2 with a wide-angle 
antenna, and this made it too slow; the problem had still not been solved. The 
report urged that searchlights, which had already been removed from the 
target areas, should be replaced since they were needed by ‘Wild Boar’ pilots 
for hunting their prey over the target. There was criticism of the aircraft 
warning service, from whose reports it was not always possible to tell Mosquito 
nuisance raids apart from large-scale attacks. The British were still successfully 
interfering with WURZBURG ranging by dispensing large amounts of WINDOW, 
and using jamming transmissions on the FREYA gears that had still not been 
converted to other frequencies. Controlled dark night fighting in the individual 
Kammbhuber boxes could not be really effective again until the ground and 
airborne radars had been ‘Window-proofed’. Since most of the RAF bombers 
dropped the greater part of their foil strips on the outward flight, there was 
less interference as they flew back towards England, and the ‘Himmelbett’ 
system could there yield results again once the ‘Window-proofing’ problem 
was solved. While “Tame Boar’ still looked promising so long as all the 
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requirements were met, ‘Wild Boar’ had proved its worth during all the major 
raids—albeit at the expense of the flak, which was often ordered to limit its 
shell-bursts to below 5,500 m. The British would now have to consider whe- 
ther their tactics were still the right ones. They would, it was hoped, probably 
break up their mass raids into individual ones, that would be more easily 
tackled by the ‘Himmelbett’ system, or would try to confuse the defences with 
a great many nuisance raids. Possibly, too, there might be a switch to making 
use of bad weather—another reason for giving the greatest importance to 
making German radar immune to jamming. The following procedure was 
recommended: 


In the areas being crossed by enemy formations, the night fighters will initially be used 
in the ‘Himmelbett’ system (with their number if possible doubled or trebled). The 
fighters from neighbouring areas not being crossed will be vectored to the enemy planes 
using “Tame Boar’, accompany them as far as possible, and above the bombers’ target 
switch to ‘Wild Boar’ operation. Night fighters in divisions whose areas are not being 
invaded will immediately be brought to the target area and operate ‘Wild Boar’, so that 
no night fighter remains unemployed on its base while German cities are suffering 
attack. As the bombers depart the reverse will apply: those operating “I'ame’ and ‘Wild 
Boar’ will stay with them as long as their fuel lasts, and ‘Himmelbett’ will continue to be 
manned and have a good chance of success as the enemy returns. Finally, ‘Lange Kerle’ 
{long-range night fighting, not used during August] will pursue the bombers as far as 
the English coast. All four systems will mesh with each other. Their use will not follow 
rigid lines, but must be adapted to the individual situation and weather conditions. 


These same orders were issued by Goring on 25 September.!9° 

It was felt that all these measures would together make it possible to deal 
with the RAF’s night-attack tactics, though only on the proviso that WINDOW 
could be overcome and jamming-free ground and air radars introduced. 
Bomber Command realized that the successes of the German night fighters, 
which were rising again after the first use of WINDOW, were due to their con- 
centrating along the bombers’ approach and departure tracks and over the 
main target. It had consequently since September regularly been flying 
diversionary and feint attacks by small formations of Mosquitoes, designed to 
split up the night-fighter defences and keep these away from the main target. 
These raids were co-ordinated with the main bomber operations, as they had 
already been at the time of the Peenemtinde raid. The twin-engined night 
fighters, which could not reach the altitudes of 8,000 to 11,000 m. where the 
Mosquitoes operated, were seldom able to do anything about them; they 
achieved only four victories between April and December 1943.!97 The 
feinting tactics were a consequence not only of the new German night-fighter 
methods, but of the availability of an ever-larger number of bombers. A first, 
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still modest feint raid was soon carried out, with a great expenditure of flares 
and WINDOW, on Oldenburg on 22/3 September so as to draw attention away 
from the main raid on Hanover; it then became possible for the first time, on 
18/19 November, to launch two simultaneous major raids each with a large 
number of bombers on Berlin and Mannheim/Ludwigshafen, in order to split 
up the German night-fighter force.!98 Most of all, the RAF tried to conceal the 
true target for as long as possible by changing course several times during the 
approach flight. It also tried to circumvent the German radar and night-fighter 
stations by making wide detours out over the North Sea and Baltic, and by 
combining bombing and mine-laying operations (since the low altitudes usual 
during mine-laying offered scant opportunities for night-fighter attacks). 
When returning to base, flying at low altitude was used to try to avoid being 
picked up by German radar. Very often the bombers would dive quickly down 
to a low altitude shortly before bomb-release so as to fly through the flak zone 
at maximum speed and at the same time, by throttling-back or closing down 
the engines, avoid being tracked by sound-detectors. More and more the 
British used long-range night fighters, which by the end of the year were flying 
as far as Berlin and engaging the German fighters in the air and as they were 
landing and taking off at their bases. During the raid on Kassel on 22/3 
October the German night fighters’ R/T traffic was interfered with for the first 
time; their pilots were thrown into confusion by counterfeit orders and false 
instructions given in German, and were no longer able to make concerted 
attacks.!99 The time the bombers spent over the target was shortened by 
spacing the formations at even closer intervals, leaving the German night 
fighters less time to make their attacks. The RAF made increasing use of ‘back- 
to-front’ weather conditions, so as to guarantee the bombers good visibility for 
taking off and landing and bad weather over Germany where, as with the 
Berlin raid on 22/3 November, this made it impossible for the night fighters to 
operate. This preference for bad-weather conditions—which, for the attackers 
equipped with HS and OBOE, impervious to the weather, were less of a 
handicap than they were for the fighters with their still largely jammed 
radars—gave the night-fighter defence in the closing months of 1943 hardly 
any opportunity to concentrate its forces on heavily raided areas and inflict 
decisive losses on the RAF. All hopes were consequently pinned on an 
adequate supply of the jamming-proof LICHTENSTEIN SN2 AI sets for the twin- 
engined fighters and NEPTUN V for the single-engined ones. The ‘Wild Boar’ 
procedure, which in the summer still relied largely on pilots drawn from the 
bomber arm, lost more and more of its effectiveness in the poor weather 
conditions and with the expansion of its organization; this had been foreseen, 
since the intake of younger pilots was of lower quality and for the most part not 
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trained in blind-flying technique. Many crews lost their way in the bad weather 
and dark, and took to their parachutes or crashed on landing. The number of 
kills started to drop below the number of the Luftwaffe’s own losses. Galland 
put the losses of ‘Wild Boar’ fighters, up to the time the method was dis- 
continued in the spring of 1944, at over 100; as a stopgap tactic, it had become 
too costly.2 

During the autumn further steps were made in the fight against the enemy’s 
jamming and spoofing measures. Co-operation between XII Fighter Corps 
and the radio interception service—a top-secret instrument for eavesdropping 
on the enemy—was stepped up, and the service enhanced with a direction- 
finding network of KORFU radars. Particularly experienced night-fighter crews 
were used under ‘Y’ guidance as scouts; they were to make contact with the 
bomber streams as early as possible, even before these reached the coast, 
shadow them by means of their AI radar, and report their position. Using their 
NAXOS-Z sets, they were able to detect bombers carrying H2S. Scout aircraft 
were also put up to wait above the bombers’ likely targets, and report in as 
soon as marker flares were dropped and a raid begun. The controllers’ R/T 
transmissions were largely switched to Morse-code W/T, and R/T orders were 
spoken by a woman, in order to prevent messages being faked by enemy air- 
crew. Co-operation with the Reich aircraft warning service was further stepped 
up, so that the enemy approach tracks were confirmed by acoustic detection 
as well. When several large-scale raids were being carried out the defence 
efforts were concentrated on only one of these, so that attacks on the bomber 
formations could be made more or less en masse. There were even attempts to 
have long-range night fighters tackle returning enemy aircraft over England; 
the Fighter Corps’ Unternehmen Sternflug (Operation Starflight) proposal for 
this was, however, turned down by the Luftwaffe command, since losses of 
aircraft fitted with the latest AI sets over enemy territory had to be avoided, 
while without such equipment long-range night fighting was doomed to fail- 
ure. It was, in any case, hoped that improving the aircraft warning service 
would make it possible to defeat the RAF’s spoof raids.2°1 

Despite a lack of equipment, pursuit night fighting using the ‘Y’ system also 
had some success in the second half of 1943, especially when bad weather 
worked against ‘Wild Boar’. The night-fighter force was still not beaten. As 
1943 turned into 1944 matters were, with the help of new airborne and ground 
radars, and thanks to a reorganized aircraft reporting system and a new order 
of battle for the homeland air defence, on the mend. The Damocles’ sword 
hanging over it was the shortage of personnel and industrial capacity, together 
with the enemy’s shift to even higher centimetre-wave frequencies that Brandt 
had warned of. “The speed of advances in this field is not determined by what 
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we choose but by what the enemy dictates’, he said, and referring to the still 
inadequate allocation of manpower to the problem went on: ‘It is the use made 
of people, and not technical feasibility, that governs the rate at which, and the 
extent to which, new technology is introduced.’2°2 


(c) Forward Fighter Defence 


The opportunities for a fighter defence of the sky over the Reich would have 
been greater if the Luftwaffe’s fighters had not had to defend that over the 
other fronts at the same time. The fighter defence force thus formed a sym- 
biotic whole in which, because of the insufficient numbers of aircraft being 
produced, the individual parts had to help each other out depending on where 
the main load was falling at any given time. The airspace of immediate 
importance for air defence of the homeland was clearly that of Air Fleet 3’s 
forward area in the west. The fighter strength there up to the autumn of 1943 
averaged 350 day fighters and around 50 destroyers, with a serviceability level 
of between 66 and 85 per cent for the former and 50 per cent for the latter. A 
Gruppe of Ju 88C-6 destroyers were available to Luftwaffe Commander 
Atlantic, Lt.-General Ulrich Kefler, for long-range action against the 
RAF’s U-boat-killer aircraft out over the Atlantic; they proved inferior to the 
Mosquito long-range fighters.2° The staff of Col. Max-Josef Ibel, Senior 
Fighter Commander West, with its fighter commanders 2, 3, 4, and South, 
was on I5 October converted into the General Command II Fighter Corps 
under Maj.-General Werner Junck, together with 4 and 5 Fighter Divisions 
and Gen. Kefiler’s destroyers. The main units under this command were the 
two fighter Geschwader 2 and 26,2°4 a Gruppe of JG 27 and latterly a further 
two Gruppen of NJG 4, together with a few training units. The units were far 
too under strength for the size of the area to be covered, especially in view of 
their low serviceability level. This exemplified the shortage both of aircraft—in 
August 1943 total losses of day and night fighters were running at 50 and 73.5 
per cent respectively of monthly production2°>—and of trained aircrew, the 
increase in the nominal strength of Staffeln without a corresponding 
strengthening of the units’ technical capacity, and the decentralized dispersion 
of units in the face of increasing Allied raids on their airfields. Towards the end 
of 1943 the strength of II Fighter Corps fell to 237 day fighters and 52 night 
fighters, of which only 143 and 43 respectively were serviceable. Luftwaffe 
Commander Atlantic had around 40 serviceable fighters and destroyers.2° 
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The main task of the few destroyers and fighters that Luftwaffe Commander 
Atlantic had was to protect inward- and outward-bound German U-boats. 
The day fighters, mostly in two Geschwader, were to fend off major attacks 
by four-engined bombers, and the numerous raids by fighter-escorted medium 
bombers, on targets in the occupied western territories, as well as enemy 
fighter sweeps over German airfields. In the west, the average losses suffered 
by the four-engined bombers was only 2.4 per cent. The German fighters’ 
firepower was too weak to make an impression on the structural solidity of the 
large bombers, and dropping bombs down among their formations proved as 
fruitless as it had over Germany. The same was true of using the 21I0o-mm 
rockets.2°7 Fighter operations over the Reich were relatively more successful 
than those in the west. There on the Channel coast, of course, the fighter 
defences suffered from the short distance the enemy needed to fly, which both 
made diversionary raids easy and gave the German fighters no time to gain the 
necessary altitude. This lack of time in which to react, the dispersion of the 
fighter units along the periphery, and the inadequate radar and communica- 
tion equipment often led to fruitless sorties; for this reason, Air Fleet 3 more 
and more took—even if this meant fewer contacts with enemy formations—to 
assembling forces in rear areas so as to make more concentrated attacks once 
the enemy’s intentions had been ascertained; they were battles that, waged 
against four-engined bombers with a fighter escort over the Channel, entailed 
heavy losses.2°8 Air Fleet 3’s lack of insistence on having an adequate rein- 
forcement of new aircraft may have had to do with the relative lack of strategic 
importance attached to air raids on occupied areas in the west, and the 
urgency of defending airspace over the homeland; for which reason, too, JG 26 
was for several weeks in the summer attached to Luftwaffe Commander 
Centre. The replacement training Gruppen and flying-school units in south- 
ern France did next to nothing to confront the American bomber raids in that 
area; consequently they were from November 1943 onwards given no further 
mention in Air Fleet 3’s serviceability level reports, in order not to create the 
impression of high numbers. All in all, the fighter defence in the west in 1943 
was unsatisfactory in the extreme.?°? 

G6ring made it quite clear that nothing could be done about this without 
serious repercussions for the other air-war fronts: 


The moment. ..the British try to land in France and open a second front, I won’t leave 
a single fighter to defend the Reich; everything capable of flying will be sent forward, 
and that same day the whole of the Reich will have not a single aircraft, come what may. 
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If the British got a foothold on the coast, it would be fatal. If they make bombing raids 
on German cities for two or three days, that’s bad, but it’s not fatal.?1° 


His ‘imminent danger in the west’ order of 6 December 1943 was in line with 
this.211 For fending off an invasion, Luftwaffe units in the west were to be 
strengthened with units from Luftwaffe Commander Centre, but only once a 
landing had actually started. When that happened, the Reich was to be largely 
stripped of its air defences, on the utopian assumption that the enemy would 
then concentrate entirely on the landing and cease to make any bombing raids 
on Germany. Instead of providing air defence, therefore, the fighters were to 
be employed offensively in support of the ground troops; which would nat- 
urally include combat with the enemy strike aircraft in the landing area. Here 
we see once again (in this instance, also imposed by the shortage of aircraft) 
the priority given to offensive co-operation with the army over air defence; this 
was a dilemma that kept recurring later, with the problem always solved in the 
same way. All that the leaders of units were required to do up to the time of an 
invasion was to familiarize themselves with likely operational and diversion 
airfields in northern France. The ground organization was to be prepared 
appropriately. It was thinking in terms of pure theory to believe it would be 
possible in this way—despite the enemy’s predictable superiority in the air—to 
make a decisive riposte from the air in the first hours of an invasion. Ten 
fighter Geschwader, that is, almost the whole of the Reich air defence force, 
were to be transferred entirely or to a major extent. To this end 3 Fighter 
Division in the Holland/Belgium area was to be placed immediately under Air 
Fleet 3, and thus removed from the central air-defence area controlled by 
Luftwaffe Commander Centre. If there were landings in Holland and on the 
Channel coast, I Fighter Corps (the successor to XII Air Corps) was also to be 
allotted to Air Fleet 3. It was thus planned that the organization of Reich air 
defence, which was on the point of being consolidated under Air Fleet 
Reich,?!2 would be dismantled again in favour of defending ground. Further 
fighter forces were, however, nowhere to be found. 

On 31 January 1943 there were on the southern front 219 fighter aircraft, 49 
destroyers, and 15 night fighters, of which only 123, 24, and ten respectively 
were serviceable. These were far too few to cover a front stretching across 
North Africa, Tunis, Sicily, the Balkans, and Greece and Crete; and there the 
situation was becoming ever more fraught. On 13 May Army Group Africa 
surrendered at Tunis. For the Luftwaffe, the end of the African campaign was 
a disaster. Almost 40 per cent of the 3,194 Me 109 fighters produced between 
November 1942 and the end of April 1943 had been sent to the southern front, 
where most of them were lost. In April alone 247 fighters had to be written off 


210 GLM conference, 28 Oct. 1943, BA-MA RL 3/61, 6087. 

211 Reichsmarschall des Grofdeutschen Reiches und Oberbefehlshaber der Luftwaffe No. 
8947/43 g.Kdos. Chefs.(FuSt Ia), 6 Dec. 1943, re imminent danger in the west, BA-MA RL 2/225; 
Grabmann, ‘Luftverteidigung’, BA-MA ZA 1/2476, 553-4. 212 See Ch. II/5 below. 
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in the battles for Tunis. On 10 July, the day the Allies landed on Sicily, Air 
Fleet 2 could muster in southern Italy, Sardinia, and Sicily just on 300 fighters, 
43 destroyers, and 27 night fighters, only around 60 per cent of which were 
serviceable. In addition to these there were 99 fighters, 11 destroyers, and 23 
night fighters with Luftwaffe Command South-East in the Balkans. In the 
southern theatre the fighter force was, considering the area to be covered, 
quite simply too weak. By two weeks later Air Fleet 2’s day-fighter strength 
had been reduced by 50 per cent, and the night fighters by 25 per cent.?!3 
Many hundreds of fighters were destroyed on their poorly constructed air- 
fields. The remnants of the fighter units reached their new bases in the south of 
Italy in ‘a pitiful state’. Almost all their matériel had had to be left behind in 
Sicily; a raid by the 15th Air Force on Viterbo destroyed the rest. There was 
literally nothing left with which to offer a defence in the air.2!4 With events in 
the air war over July and August 1943, in Germany, the south, and the east the 
Luftwaffe was ‘finally tipped off balance’.2!5 After the position had been 
secured in the Aegean in the autumn, the Mediterranean theatre had only a 
residual and in no way decisive significance for the war in the air. This can be 
seen in the fact that Air Fleet 2, which in the summer had enjoyed priority in 
being supplied with aircraft, now had to hand over units to other fronts. 
Deliveries of fighters fell between August and November 1943 from 233 to 35. 
Night fighters and destroyers were now no longer being supplied to the 
southern theatre at all. At year’s end Air Fleet 2, with the two fighter 
Geschwader 53 and 77,21!° faced some 7,000 Allied warplanes with a total of 
only 76 of their 173 Me 109s serviceable; nonetheless it succeeded, in com- 
bination with the flak, in shooting down more than 200 enemy aircraft during 
December 1943.?!7 

The eastern front, too, had after the defeat at Stalingrad to give up fighter 
units to Air Fleet 2 in the Mediterranean and to Luftwaffe Commander 
Centre. There, only the night-fighter arm underwent expansion, and was 
equipped with railway-mounted ground radar stations. Hitler placed special 
store by the creation of a night-fighter organization to protect the Romanian 
oil supply. Building up the night-fighter defences was hampered in general by 
a lack of engineering personnel to maintain the special equipment.?!8 The 
units were made up of a hotchpotch of aircraft types—Me IIos, Ju 88s, Do 
217s, He 111s, and FW 190s—and equipped with the SPANNER infrared night- 
visibility device which could home in on the Russian aircraft, whose engines 
did not have shrouded exhausts. In this theatre of war, the electronic side of 


213 Gundelach, Luftwaffe im Mittelmeer, 527, 584, 587, 605, 636. 

214 Galland, The First and the Last, 207. 215 Gundelach, Luftwaffe im Mittelmeer, 856-8. 

216 Prien, JG 53; id., JG 77; Terraine, Right of the Line, 571. 

217 Grabmann, ‘Luftverteidigung’, BA-MA ZA 1/2476, 560-1; ibid., RL 2 III/73. 

218 Night-fighter Gruppe I/NJG 100 was formed in Air Fleet 6(central sector), I/NJG 200 in Air 
Fleet 1 (North), II/NJG 200 in Air Fleet 4 (South), plus for the central sector Staffeln 7 and 8 of 
NJG 200. On this see Grabmann, ‘Luftverteidigung’, BA-MA ZA 1/2476, 562; Kammhuber, 
‘Einsatz der I./NJG 2’, 9-36, BA-MA RL 10/588. 
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night-fighter operations was not yet as complicated as it was in the west. The 
appearance of German night fighters had a substantial effect on the morale of 
the Russian long-range bomber crews, who tried to dodge them by flying out 
over the Baltic.2!19 Of the 405 day fighters, 75 night fighters, and 9 destroyer 
aircraft, 55, 66, and 100 per cent respectively were in operational status. Along 
a front stretching some 3,000 km they faced 10,000 Russian aircraft; yet more 
of their resources had to be relinquished to the southern theatre and the 
defence of the homeland. The German pilots still felt themselves, because of 
their great experience and often better equipment, to be a match for the 
Russians. For lack of forces, the units were frequently split up and shifted 
back and forth to various hotspots as these developed. In the east the fighter 
force was, as Goring noted,22° ‘just dogsbodies to the army’, as were the 
bombers. Up to 80 per cent of the fighters were used to back up the ground 
troops, protect the bombers, Stukas, and ground-attack aircraft, and after 
that for offensive air defence.22! At the Battle of Kursk alone the Luftwaffe 
lost 351 fighters, and between July and September 1943 a total of more than 
3,000 fighters, 510 destroyers, and 230 night fighters. At the end of June the 
Luftwaffe frontline units had mustered between them only 1,849 fighters, 
194 destroyers, and 585 night fighters. In the first seven months of 1943 the 
German fighter force suffered a massive haemorrhage, evident in the dis- 
asters of Stalingrad, North Africa/Tunis, Kursk, Sicily, and the shock of 
Hamburg. No one could carry on taking losses like these for long. Their 
main effect was decisively to delay the planned expansion of the fighter 
defence of the Reich itself, especially since there, in the second half of the 
year, fighter production had been further reduced by the air raids. The 
situation where fighters were concerned should have made it plain to those in 
charge that, with the enemy’s air superiority on the land fronts seemingly 
irreversible, the need to concentrate everything on the defence of the Reich 
was paramount. The fact that fighter losses of all kinds, which had been 
suffered since the beginning of the war, reached more than 50 per cent 
during the year 1943 alone makes it clear that the defensive air war had only 
now begun in earnest.222 As the widely scattered disposition of the fighter 
forces demonstrates, this state of affairs was only fleetingly understood by the 
Luftwaffe leadership.223 


219 TwFuSt Ic (Rob.) No. 51039/43, 18 Apr. 1943, BA-MA RL 2II/342; Aders, Night Fighter 
Force, 63-5, 90-2, 118-21. 220 Trving, Goring, 387. 

221 Reich marshal’s conference, 26 June 1943, BA-MA RL 3/60, 822; Grabmann, ‘Luftvertei- 
digung’, BA-MA ZA 1/2476, 562 ff. 

222 Out of the 16,393 daylight fighters, 1,650 night fighters, and 3,251 destroyers lost during the 
whole of the war up to 31 Dec. 1943, the year 1943 saw 8,286, I,01I2, and 1,363 respectively. In 
these four years the Luftwaffe’s losses of aircrew were 5,776 flying day fighters, 774 in night 
fighters, and 1,250 in destroyers. On all the figures quoted here see BA-MA RL 2 III/725, 726, 728, 
Lw 106/41, and RL 5/1293; Kurowski, Balkenkreuz, 384; Murray, Luftwaffe, 149, 159-66; Grabmann, 
‘Luftverteidigung’, BA-MA ZA 1/2476, 565-71. Even in the original sources the numbers do not 
entirely agree. 223 GLM conference, 3 Aug. 1943, BA-MA RL 3/23, 6611 ff. 
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Source: XII Air Corps activity report, 12 Sept. 1943, BA-MA RL 8/88. 
Map L.1.1. Disposition of day- and night-fighter units, end August 1943 


(d) Flak Defences 


When American bomber operations against the German homeland began in 
late January 1943, the theatre of war in the air over Germany that already 
existed by night expanded to become one by day as well. One immediate result 
was an increase in the flak forces defending the Reich. Since, for reasons of 
production capacity and personnel, this was not possible everywhere and at 
once, a start was made with the Luftgaue most under threat—XI (Hamburg), 
VI (Minster), III (Berlin), and VIJ (Munich), in line with the targets these had 
to defend.224 In these areas heavy flak batteries (with 88-, 105-, and 128-mm 
calibres) had increased in number in the first six months of 1943 from 438 to 
866 (99 of them fixed); medium and light batteries with 20-, 37-, and 50-mm 


224 Grabmann, ‘Luftverteidigung’, BA-MA ZA 1/2476, 603; Schmid, ‘Flakartillerie’, viii. 
Studie, BA-MA; ibid., RL 2 III/1163; Koch, Flak, 209-52. A recent study of the development of 
flak in 1943 is Westermann, Ground-based Defenses, 335-424. 
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TABLE I.u1.1 Flak forces in Luftwaffe Command Centre 


13 Jan. 1943 16 June 1943 9 Jan. 1944 


Heavy batteries 629 933 I,I2I 
Heavy batteries (fixed) fe) 142 179 
Medium and light batteries 538 389 439 
Medium and light batteries (fixed) fe) 275 269 
Searchlight batteries 277.5 340 395 
Balloon barrage batteries 70 75 62 
Barrage-fire batteries 209 III 31 
Smokescreen companies 6 19 46 


Source: Grabman, ‘Luftverteidigung’, BA-MA ZA I/2476. 


calibres rose from 351 to 502 (including 164 fixed); searchlight batteries from 
216 to 244; barrage-balloon batteries from 51 to 65; smokescreen companies 
from 4 to 152. Only barrage-fire batteries shrank in numbers, from 96 to 41, 
after it was felt that putting up a barrage in bad weather and against high-flying 
bombers was wasting ammunition with very little hope of hitting anything, and 
troops needed to be freed to form new flak batteries. The increase in heavy 
batteries came through raising new ones and withdrawing 58 from the eastern 
Luftgaue. 

Taken overall, the heavy flak forces defending the Reich had more than 
doubled within a year; some of the medium and light flak, while increasing by 
around 170 batteries, switched from mobile to fixed operation since there were 
hardly any low-level attacks demanding a rapid shift of focus. The number 
of searchlight batteries rose considerably to support the ‘Wild Boar’ fighters, 
especially when WINDOW began to be used. The number of smokescreen 
companies deployed to conceal targets from view increased, as did that 
of barrage-balloon batteries (though the latter only slightly); barrage-fire 
batteries were drastically cut, from 209 to 31.225 

A not inconsiderable role in the air defence of Germany was also played by 
the flak forces set up by the navy to protect its bases on the North Sea and 
Baltic. These were, however, reduced as 1943 went on and some of them had 
to be transferred to other fronts, from 162 to 144 heavy, and 66 to 58 light flak 
batteries, and from 51 to 34 searchlight batteries. Smokescreen companies, in 
contrast, were boosted from nil to nine.226 

Also important for defence of German airspace was flak in Air Fleet 3’s 
forward area in the west. Given the expanse of the area to be covered here, it 
was strengthened only insignificantly in 1943 from 185 to 223 heavy, and from 
258 to 307 medium and light batteries. Searchlight batteries, on the other 
hand, more than doubled from 35 to 83. The number of railway-mounted flak 
batteries protecting transport in the west was also increased, since here the 


225 Grabmann, ‘Luftverteidigung’, BA-MA ZA 1/2476, 606 ff., 623 ff. 226 Tbid. 624-5. 
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trains were more exposed to strafing by enemy fighters than they were in 
Germany. The rapid increase in the number of searchlights came through 
their now being more important in view of the flak’s radar being jammed and 
of the associated extension of ‘bright’ night fighting. During the year the 
Kriegsmarine stepped up the flak units protecting their bases along the Dutch/ 
Belgian/French coast from 69 to 91 heavy, and from §4 to 90 medium and light 
batteries. Eight smokescreen companies were raised to protect naval bases on 
the Atlantic against American daylight raids. As the targets were limited in 
number, a great many fixed batteries could be set up. Naval flak forces had 
around one-third the strength of those commanded by Air Fleet 3 for the 
entire western region.227 Despite the complaints in that Air Fleet’s monthly 
reports about the lack of resources, that was making it hard to concentrate 
flak at crucial points, and about the difficulty caused by the critical fuel and 
transport situation in moving those it had around to compensate for this lack 
of strength, the needs of Air Fleet 3 had to take second place to those of 
Luftwaffe Commander Centre.228 At the end of 1943 the three Luftgau 
commands under Air Fleet 3 in Holland, Belgium/northern France, and 
western France had three flak brigades and three flak divisions, plus a weak 
force on Guernsey. 

Fuhrer Order No. 51 of 3 November 1943 instructed the Luftwaffe to release 
for operations in the west and Denmark not only all the flying units suitable for 
fending off an invasion but also the mobile flak artillery from homeland air 
defence and training units.229 For lack of forces, G6ring could hold out to Air 
Fleet 3 for this purpose the prospect of only two flak regiments from the Reich 
home defence forces;23° each of these comprised three heavy and two light 
railway-mounted flak battalions. Given the more complicated traffic conditions 
that would prevail during an invasion with enemy air forces active, it was already 
predictable that two railway flak regiments would be of very little use. To 
support the battle on the ground Air Fleet 3 had to raise, from among its own 
units, flak troops each with two heavy and three light flak artillery pieces.231 

In the south, with the end of the battles in North Africa, there was an 
increased danger from the air for the Balkans as well, a response to which 
could, however, no longer be commanded from Italy. Consequently the 
Balkans were separated from Air Fleet 2 in June 1943 and put under Luftwaffe 
Commander Southeast in Belgrade. In Italy, in expectation of an invasion 
there, the flak forces were increased between 29 June and 13 July from 112 to 
228 heavy batteries and from 26 to 44 medium and light batteries. The further 
the Allies advanced in southern Italy, the more the Balkans came within reach 


227 Thid. 631 ff.; Koch, Flak, 128-30. 

228 Activity report of Lfl. 3 for April and June 1943, BA-MA RL 7/111 and 112; Grabmann, 
‘Luftverteidigung’, ibid., ZA 1/2476, 6209 ff. 229 War Directives, 152. 

230 Reichsmarschall des Grofideutschen Reiches und Oberbefehlshaber der Luftwaffe No. 
8947/43 g.Kdos. Chefs.(FiSt Ia), 6 Dec. 1943, re imminent danger in the west, BA-MA RL 2/225. 

231 Grabmann, ‘Luftverteidigung’, BA-MA ZA 1/2476, 623 ff. 
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Map I.1.2. Operational areas and strengths of flak artillery under Luftwaffe Command Centre, 
as at 1 November 1943 
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Map 1.11.3. Operational areas of flak artillery under Air Fleet 3, 


November 1943 
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TABLE I.11.2. Structure of senior flak commands 
(November/December 1943) 


Command Location Commander 
Luftwaffe Commander Centre Berlin Generaloberst Hubert Weise 
Luftgau Command I Konigsberg/Ostpr. Gen.d.Flieger Hellmuth Bieneck 
Luftgau Command III Berlin Gen.d.Flakartl. Gerhard Hoffmann 
1 Flak Division Berlin 
14 Flak Division Leipzig 
Luftgau Command VI Munster Gen.d.Flakartl. August Schmidt 
4 Flak Division Duisburg 
7 Flak Division Cologne 
22 Flak Division Dortmund 
Luftgau Command VII Munich Gen.d.Flakart. Emil Zenetti 
4 Flak Brigade Munich 
20 Flak Brigade Stuttgart 
Luftgau Command VIII Cracow Gen.d.Flieger Ludwig Sommé 
Luftgau Command XI Hamburg Gen.d. Flieger Ludwig Wolff 
3 Flak Division Hamburg 
8 Flak Division Bremen 
8 Flak Brigade Wismar 
15 Flak Brigade Hanover 
Luftgau Command XII Wiesbaden Gen.d.Flakartl. Friedrich 
Heillingbrunner 
21 Flak Division Darmstadt 
21 Flak Division Nuremberg 
Luftgau Command XVII Vienna Gen.d.Flieger Stefan Frohlich 
16 Flak Brigade 
Air Fleet I Ostrov Gen.d.Flieger Curt Pflugbeil 
Field Luftgan XXVI Riga Gen.d.Flieger Richard Putzier 
2 Flak Division Samostje 
6 Flak Division Porkhov 
Air Fleet 2 Abano-Terme Generalfeldmarschall 
Wolfram Frhr. V. Richthofen 
Field Luftgau XXVIII Milan Gen.d Flieger Alfred Mahnke 
General of Flak Artillery South Casaleccio/Bologna 
3 Flak Brigade Sicconogo 
22 Flak Brigade Tagliaozo 
Air Fleet 3 Paris Generalfeldmarschall 
Hugo Sperrle 
Luftgau command Holland Amsterdam Gen.d.Flieger Egon Doerstling 
19 Flak Brigade Amsterdam 
Luftgau Command Brussels Gen.d.Flieger Wilhelm Wimmer 
Belgium/N. France 
16 Flak Division Lille 
Luftgau Command Etampes General der Flakartillerie 
Western France Eugen Weissmann 
11 Flak Division Pont du Gard 
12 Flak Brigade Saintes 
13 Flak Division Laval 


5 Flak Brigade Rennes 
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TABLE I.11.2. (Continued.) 


Command Location Commander 
Luftwaffe General Guernsey 
Channel Islands 
Air Fleet 4 Uman Gen.d.Flakartillerie 
Otto Defloch 
1 Flak Corps Uman Generalleutnant 
Richard Reimann 
10 Flak Division 
9 Flak Division 
15 Flak Division 
17 Flak Division 
Field Luftgau Southern Russia Vinnitsa Gen.d.Flieger Albert Vierling 
Air Fleet 5 Oslo Generaloberst Hans-Jtirgen 
Stumpff 
Luftwaffe General in Finland Rovaniemi 
13 Flak Brigade Rovaniemi 
Field Luftgau Norway Oslo Gen.d.Flieger Willi Harmjanz 
14 Flak Brigade Oslo 
Air Fleet 6 Priluki Generaloberst Robert v. Greim 
Field Luftgau XXVII Minsk Gen.d.Flieger Veit Fischer 
II. Flak Corps Kamenka Gen.d.Flakartillerie Job 
Odebrecht 
23 Flak Div (under formation) 
12 Flak Division Zborov 
18 Flak Division Orscha 
Luftwaffe Command South-East Salonika Gen.d.Flieger Martin Fiebig 
Luftwaffe Mission in Bulgaria Sofia 
General Command X. Air Corps Athen Generalmajor Alexander Holle 
19 Flak Division Athens 
Luftgau HQ Crete Chania 
Luftwaffe Commander Bucharest Generalleutnant Alfred 
in Romania Gerstenberg 
5 Flak Division Ploiesti 
Air Protection Brigade 1 Ploiesti 
Field Luftgau XXX Belgrade 
20 Flak Division Kraljevo 


Luftwaffe General in Hungary 


(under C-in-C Luftwaffe) 
Aircraft Target Division 


(under C-in-C Luftwaffe, Gen. 


Of Flak Artillery) 
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of the enemy bombers and the more flak defences were needed there. After 
Ploiesti had been successfully defended on 1 August 1943 the flak in Romania 
was nevertheless reduced by as much as 25 per cent and more. In the autumn 
the flak strength in Italy equalled that of Air Fleet 3 and was further boosted as 
more fighters were moved out to defend the territory of the Reich.232 

On the eastern front, from Finland to the Black Sea, the number of flak units 
rose between January 1943 and January 1944 from 233 to 324 heavy and 274 to 
350 medium and light batteries, while searchlight batteries increased from 15 
to 38.233 Their distribution shows the focus of the land battles at any given 
time. On the relatively quiet Finnish front the number remained constant, at 
40 heavy and 25 medium and light batteries; the great mass of the forces, 
on the other hand, shifted to Air Fleet 4’s area, where Manstein’s counter- 
offensive took place after the fall of Stalingrad.234 In July, at the time of 
CITADEL,23> there were 202 heavy and 201 medium and light flak batteries 
with Air Fleets 4 and 6 in the centre of the eastern front. By the end of the year 
these had, because of the continuing fighting in the south of the eastern front, 
been increased by 10 and 17 per cent respectively. The bulk of the flak forces in 
the east were divided into two flak corps, I with Air Fleet 4 and II with Air 
Fleet 6, each with three flak divisions, plus two independent divisions and a 
flak group Ostland with Air Fleet 1; they were used mainly in ground battles 
against Russian armour, though also to defend the airspace above the army’s 
troops. The effective strengthening of the flak forces in the east, by only 91 
heavy and 74 medium and light flak batteries together with 18 searchlight 
and four balloon barrage batteries, hides the much higher numbers actually 
supplied, since at Stalingrad alone 31 flak batteries had been lost. The 9th Flak 
Division newly formed in the Kuban bridgehead in February 1943 after the 
original 9th had been wiped out did indeed, between 8 April and 10 May, 
bring down 265 aircraft and destroy 189 tanks; but over the same period it lost 
182 of its 88-mm guns and 547 medium and light pieces, 181 searchlights, 36 
fire-control gears, 16 radars, and 5,715 troops (3,949 missing, 456 killed, and 
1,310 wounded). This proves not only that using flak in the army’s operations 
on the ground was a much tougher business than defending the Reich’s skies, 
but also that a great deal more effort in replacing personnel and supplies was 
needed to achieve the increases in strength that have been mentioned.23¢ 

The two American raids on Norwegian industrial sites at Rjukan (heavy 
water) and Knaben (molybdenum) on 16 November 1943, and two days later 
on the aircraft repair works at Oslo-Kjeller, again made clear not only the 
threat from the air on the northern flank (where Allied landings were, besides, 
constantly a fear) but also how effective flak was given good conditions. While 
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on the first day the flak shot down only two out of 306 bombers, on the second 
it claimed nine out of 82—that is, 11 per cent. The enemy was, however, 
attacking from a height of only 5,000m. The flak forces in Norway were 
consequently stepped up, especially towards the end of the year, from 42 to 63 
heavy batteries, and from 38 to 53 medium and light batteries.237 

A comparison of the percentage of the total fighter and flak forces that in 
early 1943 were engaged in defence of Germany and her forward area to the 
west with that operating on all the other fronts238 shows that the former 
areas had only 33 per cent of the fighters but around 65 per cent of all flak and 
85 per cent of all searchlight units. It was obviously believed at the time that 
defence of the homeland could be coped with mainly with flak. This changed, 
as a reaction to the growing intensity of enemy air attack, only slowly on the 
fighter side, and there really only after the shock administered by the raids 
on Hamburg; the Reich’s flak forces, on the other hand, were constantly 
strengthened. This highlighted the growing importance of the air-war theatre 
in the sky over Germany. In March of that year, out of the Luftwaffe’s total 
stock of 31,500 AA artillery pieces of all calibres and over 11,000 searchlights, 
Luftwaffe Command Centre and Air Fleet 3 accounted between them for 
roughly 17,500 guns and 7,800 searchlights. By 1 October 1943 the share was 
more than 3,200 flak batteries out of a total 4,500, and in early December rose 
to 3,463 batteries of all calibres; this at a time when the Luftwaffe held 4,789 
batteries of all kinds and calibres, of which 4,395 were fully operational and 
232 partly so. During 1943 the number of heavy flak batteries grew from 1,578 
to 2,236; of medium and light batteries from 1,253 to 1,586; and of searchlight 
batteries from 363 to 490. Over the same period the number of guns in a heavy 
battery increased to six, eight, and often even more. Bearing in mind that 1943 
was a year of major setbacks, with severe losses of men and matériel on the 
land fronts in particular, the growth in flak forces by 658 heavy and 333 
medium/light batteries and 127 searchlight batteries and other units reflects 
the greater efforts made in pouring men and materials into the flak arm. Yet on 
the whole of the eastern front, for instance, this amounted to only 25 per cent 
of the heavy and 50 per cent of the medium/light flak employed in defending 
the Reich.229 It was not enough to overcome the ever-growing masses of Soviet 
armour. Yet as the British field-marshal Sir Harold Alexander once said, the 
German 88-mm flak gun was a ‘formidable’ weapon against tanks.24° 

Besides being man-intensive, the flak artillery also made great demands 
on matériel. In November 1943 the Luftwaffe personnel numbered around 
3 million, of which some 2.1m. were troops, with 900,000 civilians and 
auxiliaries. The flak artillery, always the arm of the Luftwaffe with the greater 
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number of personnel, numbered at this time more than 1 million troops 
together with auxiliary staff, in a ratio of 2: 1.24! Time and again, Hitler saw 
the flak artillery providing air defence as a reservoir for filling the gaps in the 
army ranks suffered in the east and Africa; the flak units were repeatedly 
‘combed out’. Flak units on the land fronts were sent the younger, more able- 
bodied age-groups; older men or those no longer fully fit for service were left 
to defend the homeland. At the end of 1942 the flak accounted for a major part 
of the personnel of the 22 Luftwaffe field divisions, and in 1943 was once again 
bled for the army; the gaps this left had to be filled with auxiliaries. These 
included male and female ‘flak helpers’, men from the Reich Labour Service 
(RAD), and Russian prisoners of war serving as Hiwis, together with Poles, 
Czechs, and Hungarians; Goéring remarked that his flak batteries were like a 
meeting of the League of Nations. There were also batteries manned by the 
personnel of local military establishments, and home-guard flak batteries 
raised from among the workforce of the factories and other premises they 
were protecting. By November 1943 more than 400,000 men and women were 
working in flak defence as auxiliaries; including 80,000 schoolboys as ‘flak 
helpers’, 64,000 RAD men, 4,500 Hiwis, 60,000 PoWs, and 176,000 men in 
the home-guard flak batteries. Attempts to persuade western Europeans to 
volunteer as flak auxiliaries in Germany were quickly abandoned as hopeless. 

The ‘Luftwaffe-’ or ‘flak-helpers’ (Flakhelfer) were schoolboy soldiers who, 
besides being trained and used to serve the guns on flak sites, continued to 
have lessons from their teachers; their ages ranged from 15 to 17. The first of 
them were enrolled on 15 February 1943, as the result of a Fluhrer decision of 
7 January. As a rule they lived up to expectations, and generally made up in 
keenness for what they lacked in training. The Reich Labour Service provided 
420 new flak batteries in Germany. One protecting the Pdlitz hydrogenation 
plant at Stettin, to take one example, mustered one officer and 10-15 only 
partially fit soldiers. Some NCO posts could not be filled. The gun crews 
consisted of 15- to 16-year old ‘flak helpers’; 18- to 19-year-old women 
auxiliaries operated the predictors. The shells were manhandled by some 20 
Russian PoW Hiwis, headed by a Russian sergeant, who were guarded by the 
‘flak helpers’ and brought to the guns when the air-raid warning was sounded. 
Searchlights were crewed by 17- to 18-year-old ‘RAD girls’ under the charge of 
a technical NCO. With such a mixture of personnel, whose members were 
frequently changing, it was impossible to ensure a peacetime level of training 
for the home-guard flak units.242 

The material demands of the flak artillery may be gauged from, inter alia, the 
fact that in the final year of the war around 800,000 men were employed on 
producing flak armaments, and one-third of the barrels produced in 1944 were 
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for AA guns. A further revealing fact is that already in the early years of the 
war the flak force’s raw-materials requirements were not only on a par with 
those of the army (which was several times larger in terms of personnel), but in 
the case of copper and aluminium even very much greater; the bulk of the 
materials went into making flak guns and ammunition.?43 Just on half of the 
copper quota, which in 1941/2 was only slightly lower for the Luftwaffe than 
for the army and navy together, went to the flak and its munitions. The flak 
sector was given Io per cent of the aircraft quota of aluminium.244 At the 
beginning of June 1943 Milch urged the Luftwaffe general staff to ask Goring 
to intercede with Hitler so that a greater share of the steel supplies be shifted 
from army and navy munitions to flak munitions for the Luftwaffe.24> 

The number of flak artillery pieces with frontline units rose steadily 
throughout the war, from 7,873 guns of all calibres when it started to 39,253 in 
August 1944, a third of which were heavy calibre;24° it amounted to a fivefold 
increase. Flak artillery production quadrupled between 1941 and 1943, from 
14,575 to 58,745 pieces.24” Heavy-calibre guns increased from 2,362 in 1939 to 
13,260 in August 1944. The resulting rise in the consumption of raw materials 
is mirrored in the output of flak munitions: in 1941 74,711,000 rounds of all 
calibres were produced, and in 1944 190,099,000 rounds. Naturally the 
German production of aircraft also quadrupled, from 10,826 machines in 1941 
to 38,809 in 1944. While more and more heavy flak guns were being made, the 
average structural weight plus equipment per aircraft dropped from 5.26t in 
January 1941 to 4.683t in July 1944, and the average airframe weight from 
4.33t in September 1939 to barely 2.471; this was because the aircraft being 
made were becoming ever lighter, so that from the viewpoint of raw-materials 
consumption there was an increase of only 50 per cent or so. The amount of 
aluminium needed for flak munitions alone during the war would have been 
enough to build around 40,000 fighters. The figure naturally serves only to 
illustrate the important place flak had within the overall armaments effort, and 
does not mean that all heavy flak manufacture should have been abandoned in 
favour of expanding the fighter sector. Flak fulfilled a very valuable purpose, 
since enemy aircraft, even if only occasionally brought down, were forced to 
take evasive action just as they were on the run-in to their target, and were thus 
prevented from bombing accurately. Both Harris and LeMay were opposed to 
such manoeuvring (which was, in any case, useless in thick flak) because it 
lengthened the passage through the flak zone.248 Above all, however, anti- 
aircraft guns were also an extremely effective weapon against tanks in a ground 
battle. Yet a few thousand more fighters at the right time, and a few thousand 
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fewer AA guns in the wrong place with more in the right place (i.e. fighting 
tanks in the east), might perhaps have affected the course of the war. Decisive 
these shifts would not have been, for German material inferiority was too great 
for that. A look at the cost-effectiveness of using flak in its own, original 
context—defending the skies of the homeland—where it was seen as the 
‘crucial element’,249 does nonetheless present a revealing picture. In the battle 
against the US 8th Air Force the flak shot down only 239 aircraft between 
August 1942 and the end of 1943, whereas fighters accounted for 702. Where 
damage to the American bombers is concerned, on the other hand, the situ- 
ation is reversed— 4,691 aircraft were damaged by flak against only 2,056 by 
fire from the fighters; by mid-1944 these figures had risen to 15,767 damaged 
by flak and only 1,217 by fighters, though at the same time American total 
losses through flak increased by 665 and through fighters by 980. Over the 
period in question, therefore, the fighters, with a score of 1,682 aircraft, shot 
down over Germany by day almost twice as many as the flak, with only 904. 
Comparing the numbers downed on all the fronts shows the flak in an even less 
favourable light. There, over the period from 25 June 1941 to 6 January 1943, 
10,406 out of a total of 12,026 were credited to the flyers, and only 1,430 to the 
AA guns. While the fighters usually found just a few bursts enough to shoot an 
aircraft down, the flak up to late in 1942 needed around 5,000 rounds from 
light and 3,500 rounds from heavy guns to achieve the same end; in November 
and December 1943 it was even 6,500 light-calibre rounds and 4,000 rounds 
of heavy-calibre fire.25° The absolute nadir of flak effectiveness came with 
the British night raid using WINDOW on Hamburg on 25 July, when 50,000 
heavy-calibre rounds brought down only three bombers, while the fighters, 
whose AI radar was also being affected, scored three times that number.?>! 
The statistics show that in causing the enemy total losses fighters were several 
times more effective than flak, whose main strength was in damaging the 
bombers, scattering them, or forcing them to higher altitudes and thus 
making their bomb-aiming more difficult. This did, however, entail firing huge 
numbers of shells. 

Goring, speaking to the Gauleiters on 8 November 1943, put this state of 
affairs in dramatic fashion by saying that the numbers shot down by flak, ‘even 
well lit [by searchlights] and in the most favourable of conditions are for the 
enemy such a small percentage ...as to have no meaning at all’. Nonetheless, 
it was ‘critically necessary...to prevent the enemy from making his bomb- 
aiming even more accurate’, and to reinforce the flak further.252 He had 
initially still had great respect for the anti-aircraft artillery, remembering the 
First World War, in the final phase of which it had been very successful,?>3 
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and influenced no doubt by the excellent results of flak-firing exercises carried 
out before the Second World War under far too favourable conditions. But by 
1942 he was telling his inspector of flak, Walther von Axthelm, that the flak 
was using up ‘vast amounts of ammunition’ and ‘shooting holes in the sky’.254 
Yet Goring, his quartermaster-general, and the general staff still repeatedly 
met the constant demands from a ground-forces-oriented Hitler for an 
increase in heavy flak and searchlights in particular—in July 1939, August 
1940, September 1941, and in the 1942 flak programme that aimed at quin- 
tupling the flak artillery. This was also no doubt because Hitler, as his adjutant 
Nicolaus von Below confirmed, was simply not to be dissuaded from his flak- 
centred thinking and also had anti-tank operations in mind.2>> Milch alone, as 
early as October 1941, was regarding building pursuit fighters as more effective 
than producing flak guns and ammunition, since the munitions alone were 
requiring each month enough aluminium to build 1,800 to 2,000 fighters.25° 
While Hitler was insisting on the flak and searchlight programme being met, 
Milch pointed out that the Luftwaffe’s entire copper quota would cover only 
74 per cent of what that needed. In August 1942 he noted that the flak 
programme had been almost fully completed, but only half of the aircraft 
programme. The opposite, he added, would be right and proper.2>”7 The 
general of the flak arm had already said in 1942 that flak had, tactically and 
technically, reached its limits.2>8 Goring still ordered on 1 September 1942 
that improvements in the performance of flak guns and equipment should be 
‘pursued with the utmost vigour’. Hitler was clearly not allowing himself 
to be influenced even by the Luftwaffe’s own critical assessment of the flak’s 
achievements. He noted these, but where the overall armaments situation 
was concerned continued to insist ‘on the flak artillery as the mainspring of 
defence since the necessary number of suitable fighter aircraft would be even 
more difficult to build alongside the bomber production’.2>9 Hitler judged the 
success of flak less on the number of aircraft shot down than on its effect on the 
morale of enemy bomber crews; in this he felt himself borne out by foreign 
press reports, which repeatedly mentioned the heavy German flak. He 
believed that enemy pilots would think not twice but three times before 
flying through increasingly fierce flak barrages.2°° The head of the flak 
development group, Gen. Otto von Renz, had already shown that to achieve 
10o-per-cent effectiveness against a bomber stream measuring 3 x 2 x I kilo- 
metres, and assuming an effective burst radius of 10 metres, it would be 
necessary to assemble 750,000 heavy flak guns at the right place and all firing 
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simultaneously;2°! a quite utopian notion, given that in May 1943 there were in 
the area of Luftwaffe Command Centre and Air Fleet 3 only 9,000 heavy- 
calibre guns.2©2 Even the troops, who were convinced of the relative ineffec- 
tiveness of the flak barrages and saw kills by fighters as the best defence, 
believed in the psychological effect of flak; it soothed the nerves of one’s own 
population, and jangled those of the enemy and made his bomb-aiming more 
difficult.2°3 This indirect effect of flak was in Spaatz’s view the most important 
reason for the bombers’ inaccuracy. Overall some 61 per cent of misses were 
due to it, about two-thirds of them from taut nerves and taking evasive action, 
and one-third from moving to a higher altitude. The creep-back due to 
premature bomb release was likewise a result of the flak. It was, in the view of 
one American historian, a great deal more effective than even the German flak 
generals believed. Its success must not be based just on the bombers which 
were crippled by it and then fell behind and became easy prey to the fighters, 
but also on those which after being damaged fell unobserved into the sea and, 
because of the strict rules for recognizing flak claims, were never counted. The 
RAF’s air-sea rescue service alone fished 5,721 aircrew out of the North Sea 
during the war—enough to man 572 B-17s or 817 Lancasters. Nonetheless, 
faith in the effectiveness of flak in general dwindled on the German side from 
1943 onwards.2°4 The previous head of the raw-materials and planning office 
in Speer’s ministry, Hans Kehrl, judged that ‘to push flak as an air defence 
weapon was—leaving aside whether it was at all effective—economic and 
military foolishness, because we simply could not afford...the waste of 
materials on producing the munitions for it’. Hitler, however, was still looking 
at flak from a different viewpoint, that of ‘the supreme principle of German 
warfare, keeping the war away from the German homeland’. To do this, 
Goebbels wrote, ‘the air defence too must be so intensive as to make air 
war practically impossible over German territory’.2©> With Hitler, however, it 
meant firstly bombers to pin the enemy to the ground, then flak (which was 
quicker to produce), and finally fighters. 

Into this strategy for armaments and defence, favouring an anti-aircraft 
artillery that devoured manpower and raw materials, the first aluminium strips 
of WINDOW dropped during the raid on Hamburg fell like a bombshell: for the 
time being, they totally blinded the flak’s WURZBURG tracking and gun-laying 
radars, threatening to paralyse the whole concept of flak defence. A particu- 
larly dire consequence was that with WURZBURG inoperative, the height- 
ranging so important for directing anti-aircraft fire was also lost. The efforts 
that were immediately begun to overcome the jamming of the radars never 
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proved satisfactory. On 8 October 1943 the general of the flak arm said: ‘Our 
core problem is that of beating the Dtippel [the German name for WINDOW]. 
Work is going on at full stretch, and if it is successful I hope we shall shoot 
more aircraft down than we do at present. Right now, we are a “back-up 
weapon” to the fighters.’2° GGring, on the other hand, because of the diffi- 
culties in co-ordinating flak fire with the night fighters above the target they 
were defending, called the anti-aircraft artillery a weapon ‘that is driving my 
fighters away’; in particular this was because on 17/18 August 1943 at Berlin, 
when there were few enemy intruders but some 200 German fighters over the 
city, the flak had put up a heavy barrage to a height of 7,300 m.2°7 The flak was 
indeed helpful to the ‘Wild Boar’ fighters by making the enemy aircraft easy to 
see against the backcloth of clouds illuminated by its star shells and search- 
lights; yet this joint battle by the two arms of the Luftwaffe, as a stopgap 
answer to the British use of WINDOW until such time as the radar jamming was 
overcome, was a difficult one to wage. Having fighters hunting in the upper 
regions while the flak attacked the enemy lower down was easier said than 
done; in practice the weather, the short duration of a raid, feint attacks, 
varying attack altitudes, and inadequate communication between the fighter 
and flak HQs played a large and not always predictable role. It was never 
certain, for example, that the minimum number of fighters needed to warrant 
limiting the flak’s activity would in fact turn up in time over the target.2°8 

A meeting at Goring’s office on 27 August 1943 failed to arrive at an answer 
satisfying both the flak and the fighters to the problem of controlling the anti- 
aircraft fire. Fighters were repeatedly being shot down by their own side—229 
German aircraft were lost in this way in 1943—since the flak and fighter 
controllers often had a different picture of what was going on, and contact 
between them frequently left much to be desired. Not until the turn of 1943/4 
was a solution found, when the flak commanders attached a ‘flak-fire director’ 
to the fighter-division HQs; he could then follow the battle developing in the 
air and the use being made of fighters, and pass appropriate suggestions to the 
flak on how to direct its fire. From 12 January 1944 a flak artillery colonel was 
seconded to each fighter division to carry out this function. The drawback to 
the arrangement was that the flak-fire director could only make recommen- 
dations, and not issue orders.2°° 

On 16 August 1943 the general of the flak arm issued new guidelines for 
anti-aircraft fire when there was ‘impaired plotting’. The orders for barrage 
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fire that had been given when the RAF began using WINDOW were rescinded. 
Now, when the interference was slight, individual aircraft were to be engaged 
as before by large and single batteries using the Type 40 fire-control equip- 
ment; when it was severe the aircraft were to be fired on along their approach 
path, aiming-off by guesswork; when the radars were rendered totally 
ineffective, then barrage fire was to be used. For this a whole series of 
assessments were to be made, including data from further off, which made 
close contact between the individual tracking stations essential. The search- 
lights took on extra importance for both the flak and the fighters. On the 
whole, anti-aircraft fire remained extremely dependent on radar tracking, 
which was highly vulnerable to interference, and on good visibility; so it 
continued to be extremely inadequate and inefficient.27° 

Despite the parlous state of the flak defences, they were to be further 
reinforced—in the hope that the problem posed by WINDOW would soon be 
overcome. Hitler wanted them ‘enormously’ expanded.27! “The Fuhrer tells 
us’, Milch said on 12 October 1943, ‘not one flak shell fewer, not one AA gun 
fewer, not one tank fewer, not one U-boat fewer, but for all that so much more 
for the flak’; and, resignedly, went on: ‘We are not rich, and we cannot say “we 
can do everything”.’272 Since out of the 4.4—6.4 per-cent losses being inflicted 
on the enemy still only just over I per cent were falling to the flak compared to 
between 3 and 5 per cent to the fighters, Milch preferred doubling fighter 
production to quintupling that of anti-aircraft artillery. The latter would make 
no difference to the level of flak hits—2 per cent at most—whereas the former 
would at least double enemy losses.273 The head of the planning office at 
Speer’s armaments and war production ministry, already mentioned, took a 
similar view.274 Arguing against an increase in the AA artillery was also the 
realization by Luftwaffe Commander Centre that because of a lack of per- 
sonnel he would be able to man the growing number of guns only until 
February/March 1944 at most. This made Milch think about converting part 
of flak artillery production to making aero-engines for fighters, since AA guns 
with no one to fire them were pointless.275 Against this, the general of the flak 
arm was calling for a substantial rise in the entire modern AA armoury, that is 
to say, most of all the 88-mm Flak 41 and 105-mm and 128-mm Flak 4o 
models. Only these new, heavy guns were still effective at high altitudes.?27° 

For seriously tackling enemy aircraft flying at ever higher altitudes, and 
given the limitations of the heavy flak guns, the development of anti-aircraft 
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rockets, which had been held back by work on the V-1 and V-2, was to be 
pressed ahead with; now that the homeland had become the main focus of 
air defence, this weapon was attracting greater interest.2”’7 A further argu- 
ment for the new-found impetus given to flak missile development was the 
fact that the success rate of the fighters, especially the ‘Wild Boars’, dropped 
off markedly as weather conditions worsened in the autumn and winter of 
1942/3.278 The first successful launch of an A-4 rocket (the V-2) on 3 
October 1942 had raised spirits again, and made the mass use of surface-to- 
surface missiles also seem achievable. The question was whether priority 
should be given to offensive rockets like the V-2 or to the defensive ones like 
surface-to-air missiles for the flak forces. The general plenipotentiary for 
special questions of chemical production, Prof. Carl Krauch, who was 
responsible for the supply of rocket fuel, wrote in a report on 29 July 1943 
that it would be better to build defensive rather than offensive missiles. He 
rejected the idea that attack was the best means of defence, and that rocket 
bombardment would deter the British from their bombing offensive. The 
British terror raids against German cities were, he said, being carried out 
with a great personal investment of bomber crews, and were being supported 
by British public opinion because this method was seen as less unfair than 
rocket attacks. A German use of rockets would serve only to make the British 
step up their raids on cities, while the effect of these missiles was still 
uncertain and German defence against any launched by the Allies was still 
totally inadequate.279 

Basically, however, the decision between offensive and defensive rockets 
had already been taken, for on 25 July 1943 Hitler had ordered maximum 
effort on the A-4 rockets;28° meanwhile the development of anti-aircraft 
missiles had continued, amid great difficulties and on the back burner—and 
the planners were even unable to agree on the future use of the weapons or on 
producing the propellant that would be needed.28! Now, however, Goring put 
the pressure on. With their rocket launchers the flak would 


... make a lot of show and noise, and force the enemy up high and make bomb-aiming 
difficult. Here we must... work like the devil on the flak rockets, and I’d like to see this 
on both the light and heavy ones. The light fired in massive numbers, and if at all 
possible with an acoustic fuse to react when they pass close to a bomber formation and 
be detonated by the sound of the engines; and the heavy would have to be like half an 
A-4 and carry up an enormous charge of explosive, though it would need to be a dead 
certainty this would explode up there, otherwise it would come back down like a rogue 
mine. One would have not to fire them up right above a city. 
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To his following question about how far ahead things were with these missiles, 
flak general Axthelm replied, ‘At least a year before they can be used’, to be 
met by Goring with, ‘Have you put handpicked idiots to work on it?’ and 
further scathing abuse of those developing the rockets. Once again, this reveals 
G6ring’s total lack of understanding of technical R&D.282 

During the year 1943 the following flak rocket developments took final shape: 
WASSERFALL, calibre 700 mm, length 7.80 m, HE payload 100 kg; ENZIAN, calibre 
2,220 mm, length 9.80 m, HE payload 700 kg; RHEINTOCHTER, calibre 510 mm, 
length 4.7m, HE payload 23 kg; SCHMETTERLING, calibre 380 mm, length 4m, 
HE payload 20-40 kg.283 These missiles were intended for use against targets at 
the range of the heavy flak and beyond, between 13,000 and 18,000 m. They had 
liquid-fuelled rocket propulsion, and (apart from the supersonic WASSERFALL) 
flew at around Mach 1, the speed of sound. Planning in the summer of 1943 
allowed for a maximum monthly output of, for example, 10,000 WASSERFALL 
missiles.284 Overall it was believed that defending Reich airspace would need 870 
WASSERFALL or ENZIAN batteries and 1,300 SCHMETTERLING batteries, arranged 
in four lines of defence one behind the other; manning these would call for 
around 110,000 men. The batteries would have to be protected from low-level 
attack by light and medium AA batteries, at a distance of 5-6 km. On top of 
this there would be a costly ground organization comprising transport vehicles, 
lifting gear, entrep6ts, stores on site, command bunkers, and large quantities 
of reinforced concrete. Building up a defence system based on ground-to-air 
flak missiles was thus already a perilous undertaking, not only because of the 
infrastructure needed to operate it, but also because of a level of effectiveness 
and a consumption of materials that at the current stage of development were 
still unknowns. Which is what a meeting at the GLM was told on 27 January 
1944 by the head of the aerial torpedoes and self-guided devices development 
department, Fliegerstabsingenieur Rudolf Brée.28> 

Anti-aircraft rocket technology was still far from providing a usable solution. 
To use them successfully, four areas needed to be mastered: propulsion, 
guidance, a proximity fuse, and the explosive power of the warhead. At most, 
the rocket propulsion system was more or less ready to use; all the others 
were at the stage of theoretical discussion. Up to the end of 1943 not a single 
rocket had been tested.28© Nonetheless Milch felt obliged to draw armaments 
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minister Speer’s attention, in early January 1944, to the way that surface-to-air 
missile development, so crucial to air defence, was being neglected and 
entirely overshadowed by the development of the A-4 (V-2) rocket.287 Brée 
looked on the surface-to-air missile as being in any case an immensely 
expensive ‘consumer item’, ‘a device for the filthy rich’, the fragments from 
which could, what was more, fall on the houses in German towns and cities. 
He proposed instead something that had already been suggested by professors 
Herbert Wagner of Henschel and Friedrich Gladenbeck, the plenipotentiary 
for remote-guidance research in the Reich Research Council: it would be 
simpler, and incomparably cheaper, to air-launch rockets from aircraft. 
Aircraft were already to hand, while a surface-to-air missile system would have 
to be built from scratch at great expense. The advantage of an anti-aircraft 
rocket, however, was in not depending on weather conditions; so the system 
would have to be built so long as there was no all-weather aircraft. Milch was 
more likely hoping that the anti-aircraft rocket would mean the end of the era 
of flak artillery, of which he had never been particularly fond. In January 1944, 
however, he could not tell how the development of the four projects would go; 
he thought only that a decisive point might be reached during the first 
half of 1944.288 The toing and froing of arguments, the contest between flak 
missile development and the production of V-weapons, and the admission 
that the former was still in its infancy, allowed only scepticism in looking 
at the future of surface-to-air missiles as a war-winning weapon of defence. 
The same applied to the results so far of trials carried out by Test Unit 25 
(discussed at the same development conference) on airborne anti-aircraft 
cannons, rockets, and flying bombs as weapons against enemy bomber 
formations. All of these projects had, mainly because of a lack of a proximity 
fuse, proved unpromising.?28° 

To sum up, the picture presented by the flak defence of the Reich in 1943 
was that, despite heavy losses on the land fronts, a considerable investment of 
men and materials had brought about more than a doubling of its forces, 
rendered imperative by the ever-increasing enemy bombing raids. But the 
flak faced three problems. The American bombers by day, and the RAF’s 
Mosquitoes by night, were flying above the effective range of the guns; the 
flak’s tracking and gun-laying radar was still being blinded; and the shift by 
the Americans to blind bombing through cloud using H»X, and their use of 
CHAFF (the American name for WINDOW), was extending this blinding into the 
daylight air war as well. The general of the flak arm declared as early as 31 July 
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1943 that ‘a real defence against enemy mass raids by the flak artillery is no 
longer feasible’.29° The further fate of the flak defence hung on overcoming 
WINDOW, the more so since its severely damaged reputation within the 
Luftwaffe and armaments industry, due to its poor performance compared 
to the fighters, was already prompting doubts about whether the huge outlay 
on it was at all justified. But Hitler, and the engineers’ hopes of still being able 
to crack the WINDOW problem and further improve flak performance, still 
did not allow making the radical decision to switch anti-aircraft manufacturing 
capacity to building fighters. With its adjustment fire and searchlights it was, 
after all, helping the night fighters; and it had had great success in defending 
Ploiesti (on 1 August), in good weather at Bremen and Schweinfurt (8 and 14 
October), over the Ruhr and Berlin where the heavy flak had been particularly 
concentrated, and most of all in providing a ‘flak umbrella’ at Messina. In 
defence against tanks on the land fronts heavy flak artillery was even in 1943 
unsurpassable, and medium and light flak guns proved their worth against 
low-level attacks. As the year ended, with the flak manned to almost 50 per 
cent by auxiliaries, it was obvious that from the personnel viewpoint any 
raising of new flak units from February 1944 onwards was, unless some other 
solution could be found, a vain hope. Yet still the Luftwaffe was being asked to 
cut its manpower by a further 25 per cent, a move that in the view of Korten, 
its new chief of general staff, would mean ‘practically the closing-down of the 
Luftwaffe’.2°! Korten calculated that already, on 11 November 1943, more 
than 400,000 auxiliaries were employed in the flak artillery, and the motorized 
flak units at the various fronts were still short of 25,000 younger troops; and 
from 1 February 1944 13,500 more troops and 2,500 auxiliaries would be 
needed to man the flak guns being produced each month. The younger age- 
groups had already been withdrawn and moved to units in the field, and as 
far as possible replaced in rear areas and in the home theatre with auxiliary 
personnel. A pernicious fall-off in operational capability, and the abandon- 
ment of any new units being formed, were looming. There was a similar 
situation in other branches of the forces; but for the flak the outlook for 1944 
was, for all the reasons given, especially dire. 


(e) Autr-raid Protection 


In Luftwaffe Manual L.Dv 751, ‘Principles for the management of air raid 
protection’, the mission of air-raid protection (ARP) is set out as follows: 


The task of air-raid protection is to take the organizational and technical precautions 
necessary to maintain the fighting ability, working ability, and will to resist of the entire 
people against the effects of attacks from the air. Rapid action is to be taken to deal with 
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damage caused by air raids, and to forestall the occurrence of disasters. A failure of the 
sources of power, and of the supply of power to the front, is to be prevented. 


Air-raid protection was thus a kind of military support service, and was 
managed from the viewpoints first of military efficiency and only secondarily 
that of safeguarding humanitarian and cultural interests. Once the territory of 
the German homeland too became, from early in 1943, a theatre of war 
through the British and Americans complementing each other in a round-the- 
clock bombardment, there was an evident need to bring the military and 
civilian ARP agencies more closely together under a single command. The 
head of Luftwaffe inspectorate 13 (ARP) had in fact previously come under the 
secretary of state for aviation, and then the head of air defence; yet in his 
capacity as head of the civil air-raid protection working staff (department 1 of 
the inspectorate) responsible for the management and deployment, together 
with the ARP warning service, he had since the outbreak of war answered to 
the chief of the Luftwaffe general staff. 

Co-operation between ARP and the Luftwaffe general and operations staffs 
(which in the first years of the war had in any case been of no great urgency, 
since the danger from the air was still not acute) soon became very difficult 
through the physical separation of the two offices. Air-raid protection was 
housed in Berlin-Wannsee, while the major part of the military operations staff 
was at the forward HQ (codenamed ‘Robinson’) in East Prussia. On the 
military side the interests of civil air-raid protection could be looked after only 
as a sideline by section Ia/Flak op. 2 of the Luftwaffe general staff’s operations 
department. Now, however, ARP’s importance had grown and quick action 
was repeatedly needed. At the beginning of 1943, therefore, sub-department 
Ta/Flak op. Flak of (operations) department 1 of the Luftwaffe general 
staff was expanded with group Ia/Flak op. 3, manned by members of the 
civil air-raid protection working group. This office dealt with the Luftwaffe’s 
requirements in the area of air-raid protection, and had charge of the catalogue 
of potential targets covered by ARP. The chief of the Luftwaffe general staff, 
together with the inspector of air-raid protection as head of the civil air-raid 
protection working group, issued orders or instructions in ARP matters to 
their own subordinate services such as air fleet and Luftgau headquarters, 
as well as giving instructions or guidelines to the other branches of the 
Wehrmacht and civilian agencies who carried out the ARP measures on their 
own responsibility.292 The Luftwaffe operations staff now concerned itself 
keenly with raising the efficiency of air-raid protection, and arranged for the 
setting-up of further ARP departments, already boosted by the transfer to the 
Luftwaffe of the security and support services. The highly important problem 
of making adequate ARP forces ready could not, however, be solved satis- 
factorily for lack of manpower. The motorized ARP units that had so far been 
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operating in France, the Netherlands, Belgium, and the Caucasus were moved 
to Luftwaffe Command Centre. The ARP forces stationed in Romania had 
even, because of the importance for the overall war effort of the oil-producing 
facilities there after the American raid on Ploiesti, to be reinforced by a mobile 
ARP brigade and four smokescreen companies. Given the great difficulties in 
raising new ARP units, the sizeable increase in smokescreen companies from 
six to 46 deserves special notice. In 1943 these were stationed mainly at syn- 
thetic fuel plants, harbours, special rocket-development sites, important 
‘bottleneck’ factories, aircraft factories, and Hitler’s operations centre at 
Berchtesgaden. There was, however, a shortage of chlorosulphonic acid used 
in making the smoke, such that each site had stocks sufficient for only one or 
two deployments.?93 

To deal with air-raid damage the ARP organization could in 1943 draw on 
the forces of the fire protection police, the professional and volunteer fire 
brigades in the cities and local communities, the local security and support 
services, the motorized ARP units of the Luftgau HQs, and the works fire 
brigades in industry, a total of around 100,000 active participants. In major 
raids like those on Hamburg in July and August 1943 and on Leipzig on 3/4 
December the forces available locally proved insufficient.2%4 

One problem that could not be solved satisfactorily from all viewpoints was 
that of warnings for the civilian population. A rapidly rising and falling tone 
from the sirens signalled an impending air raid, while a steady and continuous 
tone gave the ‘all clear’. So long as this was warning at night of the approach of 
one of the RAF’s concentrated bomber streams, the situation was straight- 
forward. But as soon as—for example, for the first time on 31 May 1942—a 
handful of British high-speed Mosquito bombers were attacking, by day as 
well, warnings were having to be given at more frequent intervals. This led to 
substantial interruptions and interference in production in the armaments 
factories. It was therefore decided, in discussions between Milch, Speer, a 
number of industrialists, and Hitler, to introduce, by a decree of 21 August 
1943, a ‘public air-raid warning’ signal. A high-pitched continuous tone lasting 
15 seconds and repeated three times warned of the possibility of light daylight 
raids, when it was left to members of the public whether or not to go to the 
shelters. A great deal of confusion arose when a few bombs were then actually 
dropped. A supplementary decree on 24 August 1942 ordered the continua- 
tion of work only in factories important to war production, when these were 
not under immediate threat. The extension of the British intruder flights to the 
hours of darkness as well prompted Speer and Bormann in March 1943 to 
propose also using the ‘public warning’ signal at night, but this was turned 
down by Hitler because of the possible adverse effect on public opinion—just 
one landmine dropped at night might cause the loss of 1,000 to 2,000 lives.29> 
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Milch also twice tried to get G6ring to bring in this arrangement at night as 
well, but he too was unable to persuade Hitler to change from the existing 
system of a ‘public warning’ for nuisance raids by day and a full air-raid 
warning by night.29° Not until 26 November 1943 was Hitler finally won over 
by pressure from officers and industrialists worried about armaments pro- 
duction. Furthermore, a ‘pre-all-clear’ signal was introduced from 3 January 
1944, consisting of a continuous tone of increasing volume given three times 
within one minute: this was to allow a rapid start to be made on clearing up 
bomb damage after a raid, and was given as soon as the mass of bombers had 
passed over their target. How this moment was to be determined exactly, given 
the difficulties of aircraft tracking and warning, was, however, unclear. For 
the air-raid warning system what was decisive was protecting output from the 
factories, and only in second place safeguarding the population.297 

Because of the uncertainty about what might follow after the ‘public 
warning’ had been given, an information service provided by the local civil- 
defence chief was introduced late in 1943, set up by Goebbels on the basis of 
the cable radio network. Beginning 15 minutes before the expected arrival 
of the bomber formations, this gave brief reports of the situation in the air at 
one-minute intervals, which made it possible to know whether it was merely a 
nuisance raid or where the focus of the bombers’ activity lay. This system 
proved very important when the local warning system broke down after 
heavy bombing. In March 1944 the provision of information to the public via 
cable radio passed from the Luftwaffe to the propaganda ministry, from the 
Luftgaue to the Gauleiters. Even more informative, however, was listening 
in on ordinary radio sets to the messages from the fighter division HQs to the 
airfields; for this people made use of maps showing the fighter grid network, 
to the illicit sale of which the authorities turned a blind eye.298 

The advent of H,S brought a fresh problem, that of camouflaging targets 
against the ‘electronic eye’ in areas where the great distance from the bombers’ 
bases meant that their GEE and OBOE navigation systems were no longer usable 
and the panoramic picture provided by their H2S airborne radar sets became 
essential. The disguising of Berlin’s lakes by means of Triberge has already 
been mentioned. Plans were made for camouflaging other important targets 
close to lakes as at, for instance, Friedrichshafen, Stettin, and Hamburg, and 
industrial sites using landbased Triberge and dummy buildings as at Leuna. 
The groundwork for this had been done with the aid of the BERLIN radar 
(the German copy of the H,S equipment). Carrying out such labour- and 
materials-intensive plans soon, however, proved hopeless. As radar does not 
depend on visible light, it might seem strange that great importance continued 
to be attached to maintaining a strict blackout; but this is not so, for while 
not all bombers were equipped with radar, they could all react to visible light. 
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At all events, the blackout gave the public a feeling of safety, especially since 
they had no knowledge of the technical side of things.299 

Blackout and camouflage were supplemented by decoy installations, 
designed to look like the enemy’s real targets and lead him away from them. 
Purely externally they had to look like the real targets and, because of the way 
bombs fell scattered, be far enough away from them and from residential areas 
and yet not so far as to make it easy for the bombers’ navigators to spot the 
deception. For the same reason these dummy installations were, when they 
were not within the area defended by the real targets’ own flak, also equipped 
with a few light AA weapons against low-level attacks. Daytime decoys were 
naturally harder to create than those against night raids (leaving aside radar- 
echo decoys). Then, finally, there were the large-fire decoys which, burning in 
open countryside, simulated cities on fire at night and drew follow-up bombers 
away from the real city centres.2°° Substantial passive-defence successes had 
been achieved early on—in the autumn of 1941, for instance, the RAF dropped 
up to 53 per cent of its HE and 41 per cent of its incendiaries on the decoys; but 
their usefulness faded with the introduction of H2S, which was impervious 
to optical deception. 

The efforts made by Germany—and German propaganda—to create the 
impression at home and worldwide that in a war the whole civilian population 
would be sheltered in air-raid bunkers did not fail to have an effect in places 
like Britain; there, before the war, it was precisely this that was a main reason 
for rejecting for the time being any plans for waging an offensive air war; 
preparations were made instead for Britain’s own air defence, though with 
everyone in bunkers it was likely that bombing raids would be ineffectual and 
peter out.?°! In reality, however, the building of air-raid bunkers for the 
civilian population in Germany—an important element in waging total war— 
suffered from a lack of materials and labour. It had also long been realized 
that fully protecting the civilian population was impossible. It was therefore 
decided already before the war to include only the most important potential 
targets in the catalogue of those to be provided with ARP; they were graded in 
categories I to III, depending on their importance to the war effort. Limited 
means for creating a passive air-raid protection organization were available only 
for cities listed as Cat. I. From this, and the fact that it was primarily protection 
for factories that was promoted, it is again clear that, just as with the air-raid 
warning system, keeping war production going and safeguarding the armaments 
workers took priority over protecting the rest of the population. It could, 
besides, also be assumed that arms factories and industrial cities would be the 
prime targets. This was the constraint to which the building of air-raid shelters 
with limited means had to adapt. Goring had set out the priorities as early as 
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22 November 1939, when he said that the provision of air-raid protection, as 
a passive measure, must take second place to active measures. In October 1940 
a programme of air-raid shelter building had begun that concentrated mainly 
on the Ruhr and Westphalia. In March 1943 GéGring approved the civilian air 
protection working group’s programme for that year, designed to meet the most 
pressing needs of the prime target areas in Luftgaue VI (Miinster) and XI 
(Hamburg). Central Planning was, however, able to allocate only a bare 50 per 
cent of the necessary steel and other building materials.3°? This is not surprising, 
as the authorities had cut the total building volumes for the Reich for 1943 
from RMiom. to RM3m.; and in March the building workforce needed for 
this was still 105,000 short. From having 13.5 per cent of the total building 
volume in the last quarter of 1943, air-raid protection’s share in 1944 shrank to 
one-tenth of that for the previous year, and in 1945 to 0.7 per cent of the total 
volume. By then, existing elderly shelters were having to be reinforced to stand 
up to the increasingly powerful bombs being dropped. 

After the decision in September 1942 to erect the ‘Atlantic Wall’, the building 
of air-raid shelters was in any case pushed into the background. Up to the late 
summer of 1943 5.3m. cubic metres of reinforced concrete had been used in 
constructing shelters. Up to 1939 the ‘Western Wall’ had consumed 8.8 m. cubic 
metres, and to May 1944 the ‘Atlantic Wall’ 10.4 m. In 76 cities given preference 
for air-raid protection, 740,000 persons (3.87 per cent of the population) could 
in late summer 1943 be accommodated in bomb-proof bunkers, and a further 
11.6m. (60 per cent of a total of 19.1m. inhabitants) only in splinter-proof 
shelters. In only a few industrially important cities were more than 40 per cent 
of the population protected in concrete bunkers. According to a report by the 
head of the civil air protection working group dated 18 May 1943, more than 
9 million persons in the Reich were totally without protection.3% 

The closer link between air-raid protection and the Luftwaffe, however, 
now, with the destruction in cities and civilian casualties becoming ever more 
devastating, exposed the Luftwaffe to harsher criticism as to the appro- 
priateness of the ARP measures taken. This came not only from the public but 
also especially from the Party, since the efficiency or failings of civil air-raid 
protection had a direct impact on the relationship between the people and the 
NSDAP. After heavy bombing raids there was frequently sullen disapproval 
both of the Nazi regime, held to be responsible for everything, and—loudly— 
of German war policy.3°4 The Party, with its organizations for providing 
assistance, gave all the more attention to victims of the bombing, seeking in 
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this way to win acceptance for itself and the regime. Against this, the Luftwaffe 
came more and more under fire in the area of air-raid protection as well, as 
criticism of its ARP measures from the Party agencies grew and was constantly 
carried to Hitler’s ears by Martin Bormann. Providing effective air-raid pro- 
tection developed into an eminently political task. The measures needed to 
cope with the most serious damage and the difficulties in maintaining supplies 
far outstripped the means and capabilities of the Luftwaffe. The NSDAP was 
thus able, via the Ftthrer decree of 21 December 1943 on setting up a Reich 
inspectorate for implementing ARP measures, to acquire a considerable 
share in decision-making in this area.2°> Goebbels, Reich minister for public 
enlightenment and propaganda and Gauleiter of Berlin, was appointed as the 
Reich inspector. Responsibility for air-raid protection was, as a result, split 
three ways, between the Luftwaffe high command, the Reichsfiihrer SS and 
chief of German police as head of the ARP police, and the Reich minister for 
the interior and Party in the person of Goebbels. In this way the Luftwaffe 
slowly became more dependent on the Party.3 


(f) Reorganization of Reich Air Defence and the Aircraft Warning Service 
1943-1944 

The changes in the situation in the air over Germany by day and night inev- 
itably had consequences for the way Reich air defence and the aircraft warning 
service (AWS) was organized. The Allies’ main and diversionary attacks were 
becoming ever more massive and widespread, and the two main fighter tactics, 
‘Wild Boar’ and “Tame Boar’, often entailed long-distance flights across the 
whole of German airspace; this demanded a wide-ranging, centralized, and 
flexible control over the deployment of the combined fighter and flak forces. 
The activity and experience report of XII Air Corps general HQ for August 
1943 consequently stated 


With the enemy bombers penetrating deeper and our own fighters having a greater 
range it becomes necessary to look on the entire area of the Reich including the occupied 
areas as a single air-defence zone. This central command is made possible through having 
a single technical means of control. The ever-growing strength of the enemy places the 
problem of the level of effectiveness of our defence in the forefront of concern, as does the 
greater depth of his incursions... It makes little difference for the air defence if 80 
out of around §00 aircraft are shot down while at the same time each enemy formation 
gets through to its target and aims its bombs. Only Geschwader grouped under a 
commodore are able to destroy an enemy formation in its entirety. And only by 
destroying the whole of an enemy formation is there a possibility of breaking the 
enemy’s will to attack... The enemy bomber formations flying deeper and deeper into 
the Reich make a wide-ranging and centrally controlled use of our fighters essential.3°7 
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It was, it said, essential to form a ‘focus of defence’, and the main fighter force 
needed to be massed further back, beyond the combat range of the enemy 
fighter escorts. To do this, the fighter units strung out along the coastline 
needed to be pulled back in good time. From the tactical viewpoint the right 
thing to do would often be not to engage purely fighter incursions in the 
coastal area at all. This was, basically, what Galland had long been advocating. 

This merging of all the authorities involved in the air defence of the Reich, 
however, still came up against opposition from the tough and irascible chief of 
Air Fleet 3, Field Marshal Sperrle, who because of his bulldog-like appearance 
was sometimes invited by Hitler to attend visits by foreign notables in order to 
strike some healthy fear into them. Sperrle watched jealously over his sphere 
of power, in particular Luftgaue VIJ (Munich) and XII/XIII (Wiesbaden), and 
Holland, Belgium, and northern France. The latter constituted, with their 
control zones, the forward area of Germany’s air defence. In his domain he 
was unwilling to give up any of the responsibility for attack and defence that 
was normally the prerogative of every commander-in-chief of an air fleet 
(known in the Luftwaffe up to May 1944 as ‘chief’).3°8 But while the other air 
fleets were for the most part situated on the land fronts, Sperrle’s command 
covered both the front and the homeland area; it thus formed an exception 
that to some extent makes his resistance to a reorganization understandable. 
On the other hand, the Luftgaue inside Germany were already taking their 
orders in air-defence matters from Luftwaffe Commander Centre. It was not 
until November 1943 that Géring was able to prevail on Sperrle to hand 
over responsibility for Luftgaue VII and XII/XIII to Luftwaffe Commander 
Centre;3°9 a step that was long overdue, and surely also a success for Korten, 
the former chief of general staff in Sperrle’s Air Fleet 3 and now chief of 
the Luftwaffe general staff. Following the disbandment of Luftgau IT (Posen) 
on 21 January 1943, this area too—now divided up between Luftgaue I 
(Ko6nigsberg) and VIII (Cracow)—belonged to Command Centre, as did 
Luftgau XVII (Vienna). With a view to a possible invasion of Denmark, that 
area was removed from Luftgau XI (Hamburg) on 1 January 1944 and, under 
a Luftwaffe general in Denmark headquartered at Grove, also allocated to 
Luftwaffe Command Centre. With effect from 31 March 1944 the Luftgau XII 
staff was disbanded and its area given to Luftgau VII.?!° 

The turn of the year 1943/4 saw a further important change in the organ- 
ization and staffing of the Reich air defence leadership. Luftwaffe Command 
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Centre was on 30 January 1944 renamed as Air Fleet Reich.?!! Publicly placing 
this command on a par with the other air fleets made it clear that the over- 
riding importance for the war as a whole of the air defence of the homeland, 
that is to say, of a defensive strategy in the air at least for the foreseeable future, 
had finally been recognized. The elevation of the command was also, however, 
intended to do justice to its new chief, Gen. Hans-Jiirgen Stumpff, who had 
previously already had command of an air fleet (Air Fleet 5, in Norway) and 
had replaced Gen. Weise on 6 January 1944 as Luftwaffe Commander Centre. 
The replacement of Weise (a flak artillery man) by Stumpff, who had amassed 
a great deal of experience in the use of flak and aircraft in attack and defence, 
and as former chief of the Luftwaffe general staff before the war,3!2 was in line 
with the new thinking—matched to the situation in the air over Germany— 
that attached special importance on the two arms fighting in combination. 
This lent to the fighter force the greater weight in air defence that, now that the 
inadequate range of the flak and its blinding by WINDOW had become clear, its 
other tactical capabilities provided. Another important reason for appointing 
Stumpff was that when he was in Norway the general had worked well with the 
local Gauleiter, Josef Terboven, and because of the constant criticism levelled 
at air defence by the Gauleiters in Germany G6ring was keen to get on better 
terms with them, and thus improve his standing with Hitler.313 

Stumpff’s post as chief of Air Fleet 5 was taken over by Gen. Kammhuber, 
who, following the major reshuffle that had in the meantime taken place in the 
Reich’s fighter defence set-up, had been organized out of a job. Already by 15 
October 1943 there had been a reorganization and centralization of the Ger- 
man air defence’s fighter leadership structure that was still very much a 
compromise. XII Air Corps, which up to 15 September had been commanded 
by Kammhuber, was taken over by Maj.-General Schmid, a man who, 
according to Goebbels, was fairly rare among Luftwaffe generals in being a 
National Socialist.2!4 Renamed I Fighter Corps, it continued to come under 
Luftwaffe Command Centre, and have its headquarters at Zeist in Holland. 
For the time being its only task, as before, was fighter operations by day and 
night over the northern part of the Reich and the Low Countries (though this 
activity was now combined in the fighter divisions) .3!5 The corps continued to 
include the earlier Ist (now 3rd) Fighter Division at Deelen under Lt.-General 
Kurt-Bertram von Doring, 2nd Fighter Division at Stade under Col. Ibel, and 
the previous 4th (now Ist) Fighter Division at Déberitz under Maj.-General 
Joachim Huth. The previous 5th (now 7th) Fighter Division at Schleifheim 
under Lt.-General Walter Schwabedissen, with its subordinate Fighter 
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DIAGRAM I.11.3. Structure of Luftwaffe Command Centre, late 1943 
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Map L.1.4. Development of Reich air defence, 1 April 1943-1 July 1944 
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Command Ostmark, was now placed directly under Luftwaffe Command 
Centre. Eventually to form II Fighter Corps, it undertook day- and night- 
fighter operations in southern Germany and Austria. In Air Fleet 3’s area these 
duties were taken over by II Fighter Corps,3!¢ which included the previous 3rd 
(now 4th) Fighter Division at Metz and 5th Fighter Division to be newly 
formed at Jouy-en-Josas near Paris. While the staff of Fighter Command 
Silesia was set up at Cosel on 24 November 1943 and Fighter Sector Com- 
mand Denmark at Grove on 28 December, the end of December saw the 
disbandment, as part of the centralization in the divisions, of the fighter 
commanders for the German Bight, Holland and the Ruhr, and Centre. 
Forming centres of effort was also needed, so that numerically inferior fighter 
units could at least temporarily be brought together to achieve superiority in 
the air.3!7 By November the commanders of the fighter divisions, who now 
themselves (or their deputies) had to conduct daylight- and night-fighter 
operations from the same headquarters, had been transferred out. Their 
place was taken by officers fresh to the task and—so it was believed—up to the 
difficult job. Col. Giinther Liitzow now had charge of Ist Fighter Division, 
Ibel (promoted to Maj.-General) of the 2nd, Col. Walter Grabmann of the 
3rd, and Maj.-General Huth of 7th Fighter Division.3!8 

The ideas on centralization and defending broad areas of airspace also had 
their effect on the organization of the flak artillery employed on defending the 
Reich. When 1943 began there had been only two flak divisional staffs for the 
Hamburg—Bremen-—Ruhr and Berlin—Leipzig areas. In the other areas local 
flak commanders operated on the principle of defending purely the targets 
facing attack. In certain areas, however, the newly formed and/or imported flak 
units were too numerous for them to be commanded just by regimental HQs. 
Early in the new year, therefore, two new divisional HQs and six brigade HQs 
were formed to take on responsibility for wider areas; it was a development 
that was to be taken further (see the organizational chart, Diagram I.II.2). 

It was intended, as part of unifying the air defence of the Reich, to have both 
day- and night-fighter operations looked after by a single command. Up to 
now, the generals in command of the two branches had been Maj.-General 
Galland for the day fighters and General Kammhuber for the night fighters. 
On 31 October 1943 Goring gave his agreement to ‘the instituting of a single 
“General of Fighters” ’, with under him an inspector of day-fighter operations 
and another for night fighters.3!9 Galland had always refused, as imposing too 
heavy a workload, taking on in addition the duties of a general of night fighters, 
especially since he was also still responsible for ground-support operations. 
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It was only after he had been relieved of the latter, and Col. Dr Ernst Kupfer, 
soon followed by Col. Hubertus Hitschhold, took over the post of general of 
ground- or close-support operations, that the work of general of night fighters, 
a post dissolved on 17 December 1943, was combined with Galland’s duties. 
His title remained general of fighters; his inspector of night-fighter operations 
was Col. Herrmann, the inventor of ‘Wild Boar’, soon to be followed by 
Lt.-Colonel Werner Straub. The inspector of day-fighter operations East was 
Col. Hans Trautloft, while Col. Ltitzow was inspector of day-fighter opera- 
tions West and South. From early 1944 there was only one day-fighter 
operations inspector, Trautloft, and not until February 1945 were day-fighter 
operations split between two—East and West.32° 

The keystone for centralizing the control of fighters, flak, and air-raid 
protection for the air defence of the Reich, and at the same time the basis for its 
functioning, was the aircraft warning service run by the Luftwaffe’s signal 
communications troops and acting as ‘the conduit for control operations’ .32! It 
had to tell those in charge where the enemy’s attacking forces were, and where 
they were heading. Its development during 1943 was, while still not integrated, 
a continuous process. Since the start of the war there had been a series of 
radio-heterodyne cable networks providing the basis for the reporting service; 
these were not as vulnerable to eavesdropping as radio traffic, and provided 
the means of communication between the command HQs, airfields, flak 
HQs, filter centres, ARP warning HQs, and meteorology offices. The AWS 
also included the radar observation service, detecting transmissions from 
Allied airborne radars, IFF, and tail-warning radars; the enemy-aircraft 
movement plotting system; the jamming service, for disrupting enemy ground 
and airborne radar and R/T traffic; and—especially important for signals 
intelligence purposes—the radio interception service set up to listen in to 
enemy W/T and R/T transmissions and read their codes. Originally conceived 
as a strategic intelligence tool, it remained in practice only a tactical one.322 

The task of the radio intercept service, within the Reich air defence 
system,323 was to provide an up-to-date picture of the situation in the air over 
England, that is to say systematically to monitor and report on Allied com- 
mand, W/T, R/T, navigational, and air-traffic control transmissions. It was 
also required each day to discover impending attacks, by 1600h for any British 
night raids and by 1800h for American daylight raids (in each instance for the 
following night or next day), together with take-offs, assembly, and departure 
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of their formations; it was also to report any changes in enemy deployment 
plans and cancellations of sorties. It further had to use various methods, 
independent of each other and of radar, for plotting the enemy’s track, and to 
assign the relevant radar stations and direct them via the observer service. 
Immediately after an Allied air raid, a combat report was to be made on the 
number of enemy formations involved, their strength, dispatch bases, landing 
bases, reroutings, losses, and damage suffered. 

For XII Air Corps the processing of all this information, coming in reports 
from a large number of other stations, was carried out at the Seerduber (‘Pirate’) 
radio-monitoring message centre located at Zeist in the Netherlands.324 

While an enemy incursion was under way, the aircraft warning service had 
to determine the situation in the air at any time as quickly as possible, exactly 
and comprehensively, and pass this information on to the fighter units, flak, 
and ARP warning service. To do this it was divided into aircraft warning 
companies, each comprising a filter centre and a ring of observer posts feeding 
reports into it. Broad-area observation was served, along the coasts and 
later inside Germany as well, by long-range radars of the WASSERMANN and 
MAMMUT types; these had ranges of 150 to 250 km,32> which allowed them to 
detect enemy aircraft flying at 7,000m as far away as central England, and 
plot their course. Apart from these, the WURZBURG and longer-range FREYA 
radars formed the AWS’s standard equipment. Because of the shortage of 
radar sets, there was still in August 1943 a large gap in coverage along the old 
border of the Reich in south-west Germany; enemy formations approaching 
over France ‘disappeared’ into this hole, and were able to make dramatic 
changes of course quite unobserved.??° It was, in particular, very difficult, 
with the RAF employing ever more resourceful tactics, to tell the difference at 
night between main, nuisance, and spoof raids and feinting manoeuvres and 
to alert the fighters soon enough and deploy them at the right time and place. 
The reporting system using teleprinters entailed considerable delays in the 
information getting through. With the enemy aircraft flying increasingly 
higher and faster, the AWS was becoming barely able to fulfil its task. The 
FREYA early-warning radars were frequently being jammed by enemy trans- 
mitters when the British made their night raids.327 Furthermore, other 
radar sets, like the flak’s gun-laying radars, were being blinded by the strips of 
metal foil. In October 1943 the 8th Air Force on its daylight raids, too, began 
jamming the WURZBURG sets with airborne transmitters in the 40 to 70cm 
band and from 26 November additionally with CHAFF, while at the same time 
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switching to bombing through cloud without sight of the target using the H,X 
ground-mapping radar.328 In daylight and with good visibility the aircraft 
warning service was indeed able, using optical and acoustic means (sound 
locators), to determine the position, aircraft type, and strength of enemy 
formations and their speed—something the radars were not always capable of; 
but in poor visibility it often (in the opinion of Gen. Wolff, the Luftwaffe 
commander for Luftgau Hamburg) failed, mistaking its own fighters for 
enemy bombers.32° All this jamming and these shortcomings not infrequently 
made it hard for the AWS to arrive at an accurate picture of the situation in the 
air. Ultimately, the situation reports flowing into Luftgau headquarters came 
from three different sources: alongside the AWS the flak artillery, with its 
WURZBURG and FREYA tracking and gun-laying radars, also provided a picture 
of what was happening, though mostly only a local one; and the night-fighter 
force with its control system provided a rather wider view across the areas it 
covered. Co-operation between these various participants did not always 
work. During bombing raids the lines of communication between them and 
the individual radar sites and observer posts could be severed. Moreover, the 
radar plotting networks of the three organizations contributing to the overall 
picture had developed differently. Insufficient production meant that the 
aircraft warning service was initially treated as the poor relation when it came 
to allocating radar equipment; the lion’s share went to the flak and to the 
central fighter division operations rooms, fully expanded by 1943, at Deelen, 
Stade, Metz, and D6beritz, and the fighter control operations rooms at 
Schleifheim and Vienna. More and more the building up of a broad-area 
picture of the situation in the air came to be based on these operations rooms, 
which drew their information from the superbly equipped night-fighter 
stations reporting to them. The Reich aircraft warning service came more 
and more, through the direct link between its observer posts and the fighter 
operations rooms and night-fighter stations, to take on a customer role, no 
longer at all independent and now merely passing on information on the 
situation to the air-raid warning service33° and civil ARP authorities. 

In late August 1943, at a meeting on night fighters, Milch stated: ‘I get very 
much the impression that the whole aircraft warning service ought to be 
overhauled from top to bottom... that it is a thoroughly out-of-date set-up.’33! 
Gen. Martini acknowledged that in the provision of FREYA and WURZBURG 
radars the AWS had been neglected in favour of the flak and fighter com- 
manders. Now, as Luftwaffe Commander Centre had asked, ten out of the 
40 FREYAS produced in September were to be allocated at once to the AWS. 
Improvements would be made: the network of observer posts would be 


328 Grabmann, ‘Luftverteidigung’, BA-MA ZA 1/2476, 647 ff., 653. See also p. 234. 

329 Capt. Schnelle, ‘Der Flugmeldedienst im Luftgau XI’, with appendix by Gen. Wolff, 24 July 
1945, BA-MA RL 19/427. 330 Hampe, Luftschutz, 298 ff. 

331 GLM conference (on night fighters), 31 Aug. 1943, BA-MA RL 3/30, 169 ff. 
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strengthened, small filter centres set up linked to the night-fighter HQs, wide- 
area coverage created by merging several filter centres, and the transmission of 
information speeded up (by replacing land-line teleprinter communication 
by telephone links or radio reporting). These measures were decided on at 
the meeting with Gé6ring on 25 September 1943.332 On the question of 
subordinating the AWS opinions were, however, still divided. The generals in 
charge of day and night fighters, Galland and Kammhuber, agreed with 
Goring in wanting it placed under the fighter command. Maj.-General Schmid 
of XII Air Corps/I Fighter Corps, Maj.-General Schwabedissen, commander 
of 5th Fighter Division, and Lt.-Colonel Herrmann were against this, though 
they wanted the right to issue orders and receive priority service. 

Generaloberst Weise argued for it to be placed under the Luftgau com- 
mands. GG6ring came to no decision, though he wanted the fighter comman- 
ders to have preferential and comprehensive treatment. 

Gen. Martini had already made a start on strengthening the aircraft 
warning network in the spring of 1943. He did so step by step, beginning with 
areas through which the Allied bombers were mainly passing—Luftgau VI 
(Minster), the Netherlands, western France, Luftgau XI (Hamburg), and 
so on. In Luftgau VII (Munich) the new organization was introduced on 6 
December.333 In the areas of maximum effort the number of observer posts 
was increased, in particular through setting up small filter centres attached to 
the fighter defence’s radar sites in order to complement or replace the radar 
contacts with visual/acoustic detection if the radars were put out of action by 
jamming. Martini had thus stepped up co-operation between the fighter 
controllers and the aircraft warning service. He further instituted three levels 
within the system—small and main filter centres, plus a wide-area coverage by 
combining several main centres at the Luftgau or flak division HQs. The 
‘commentary’ system too had, because of the radar interference from WINDOW, 
already been used for the first time by the fighter controllers during the 
Hamburg raid on 27/8 July.334 To obtain an overall picture of the situation 
across a wide area, Martini had FREYA ‘hedgehog’ sites (comprising three 
radars each covering a I20-degree arc) set up at effective points. And as has 
already been mentioned, flak-fire director officers had been attached to 
fighter-division HQs to provide better co-ordination between the flak and the 
fighters. The fighter command further tried to overcome the difficulties caused 
by the inadequate performance of the aircraft warning service, and by the 
jamming of radar, through the use of radio/radar DF stations, which were able 


332 Reich marshal’s conference, note No. 93/43 g.Kdos., BA-MA RL 3/60. 

333 Reich minister for aviation and C-in-C Luftwaffe, head of signals communications (1/I-4/IV) 
No. 782/43 g.Kdos., 1 Apr. 1943, BA-MA RL 2/934; No. 1092/43 g.Kdos., 23 Apr. 1943, ibid.; No. 
1951/43 g.Kdos., 16 June 1943, ibid.; item II, 20 June 1943, ibid.; No. 6208/43 g.Kdos., 9 Aug. 
1943, ibid.; No. 77139/43 g.Kdos., 27 Dec. 1943, ibid. These also gives functional charts of filter 
centres. KTB No. 9, Luftgaukommando VII, 319, BA-MA RL 19/85; Golticke, Schweinfurt, 123. 

334 Webster and Frankland, Strategic Air Offensive, ii. 153. See also p. 48. 
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to plot the enemy’s track. The KORFU radars, for instance, could locate aircraft 
using H,S so long as this was switched on, and the NAXOS gear could pinpoint 
British aircraft carrying the MONICA tail-warning radar. The FREYA radars 
were also used in the ‘Flamme’ method (by triggering IFF responses from 
the British aircraft) mentioned earlier. The range of this UHF technique 
depended on altitude, and with aircraft at 10,000m could be 360km. The 
‘Flamme’ reports soon took on great importance for determining the situation 
in the air.335 Many gaps in the overall picture over Germany were filled in by 
the use of air-reconnaissance aircraft, and by the JAGDSCHLOSS I20-km-range 
panoramic ground radar introduced in 1944.33¢ 

The relationships in the whole field of aircraft reporting and warning that 
had formed by this time were enshrined and given basic structure by Goring’s 
order of 28 February 1944,337 by which achieving ‘an integrated overview of 
the situation in the air... by removing the aircraft warning service from the 
Luftgau headquarters’ brought about ‘the organizational and operational 
amalgamation of the aircraft warning and aircraft tracking services...in 
integrated fashion ... under the headquarters of the fighter commanders’. The 
fighter divisions and fighter controllers, who had long had the fullest and 
earliest overview of the situation in the air, thus became the central points at 
which knowledge of the situation coming from all sources was pooled; they 
became responsible for providing the overall and up-to-date picture. These 
sources were, to list them once again, mainly the radar organization, the air- 
craft plotting and warning organization, the radio/radar monitoring service,338 
and the air-reconnaissance aircraft flying by day and night. From now on the 
sole means of passing the reports within the aircraft warning service and to the 
end-users was the ‘commentary’, and no longer the written word. The density 
and depth of the observer post network was laid down by the fighter com- 
manders; they were to be sited around 30 to 40 km apart, and it was planned to 
have them closer together along the coasts and fronts. At the same time it was 


335 OKL, Generalnachrichtenfiihrer, Luftnachrichten-Inspektion—3. Abt./6. Abt., Sept. 1944: 
bulletin on ‘Flamme’, BA-MA RL 2 V/so. 

336 Grabmann, Luftverteidung, BA-MA ZA 1/2476, 654 ff.; Aders, Night Fighter Force, 254-5. 
On the ‘Flamme’ technique see p. 201. 

337 Reichsmarschall des Groideutschen Reiches und Oberbefehlshaber der Luftwaffe, LwFuSt, 
Chef NVW No. 10222/44 g.Kdos. (1/]), 28 Feb. 1944, BA-MA RL 2 V/5; Grabmann, ‘Luftver- 
teidigung’, ibid., ZA 1/2476, 915 ff.; Hoffmann, Luftnachrichtentruppe, ii/2. 430-47. 

338 On the overall structure of the AWS and radio/radar monitoring service see the very detailed 
study by Col. Alfons Birke, inspector of AWS with the general signals commander, Luftwaffe-South, 
15 May 1945, entitled: ‘Ubersicht iiber den deutschen “Flugmelde- und Jagerleitdienst”, den 
“Funkaufklérungsdienst”, den “Truppenflugmeldedienst der Flakartillerie”, den “Luftschutzwarn- 
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monitoring and air reconnaissance service, an indispensable resource is the report named after the 
project leader Col. J. G. Seabourne; consisting of 13 substantial volumes and released by the 
National Archives in Washington only in 1996, this is in fact a collection of comprehensive post-war 
treatises by German experts working in these fields during the war. Important for our concerns here 
are vols. III to IX, which deal mainly with the air war against the enemy in the west and include 
a report from the final ‘Radio Intelligence Commander Reich’, Col. Hans Forster, NA, RG 457, 
Boxes 974-6. 
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intended that they should no longer be arranged in belts or rings, but be spread 
out and partly overlap. Deep inside Germany they were to be set up in 
important areas and sited at the best possible vantage points complementing 
the radar network which, where it was placed in hilly terrain, gave only 
imperfect coverage. They were not only to scan the skies with eyes and ears 
(for which they were to be given the right optical and acoustic equipment), but 
also—especially when jamming put the electronic devices out of action—to 
track the low-level intruders who in 1944 were becoming increasingly com- 
mon. They were further responsible for identifying the enemy aircrafts’ target, 
determining the make-up of their formations, and reporting on their course 
and the target indicators and bombs they dropped, as well as for observing the 
Luftwaffe’s own aircraft. Because of these functions, observer posts were 
always to be linked to the aircraft warning centres of the nearest radar sites. 
These centres formed the first picture of the air situation for a limited area, 
compiled from visual and aural observations and radar contacts. The AW 
centres within a given AW sector were in turn to link in with the assessment 
carried out at the fighter operations rooms. They thus became AW sector 
centres, taking over the tasks of the earlier filter centres. The AW sector 
centres then reported to the operations room of the fighter division in whose 
area they were located. Within the divisional AW centres the findings flowing 
in from the radio intercept service and air reconnaissance, and their own view 
of the situation, were brought together to form a picture of the situation in the 
air. The air fleets had liaison units supplying them and all the other end-users 
(in particular the flak and ARP warning service) with the division’s overall 
assessment. For this purpose there were with them, as with the fighter corps, 
AW centres supplied with a situation overview by means of commentary from 
the fighter divisions.339 

There were now first-rank radar sites forming the basic network of aircraft 
warning service. Each of these were to be equipped with a new JAGDSCHLOSS 
360-degree panoramic search radar, with a radius of around 80 km. With these 
set up at intervals of 150 km, it was reckoned that 125 would be needed to 
cover the whole of Germany and German-occupied territory; only 15 were, 
however, in operation by the time the war ended. The first-rank radar stations 
within the Reich were to be equipped with a panoramic search radar, a long- 
range search radar (both of these, until such time as they were delivered, to be 
replaced with a FREYA), a further FREYA, one or two GIANT WURZBURGsS, and a 
SEEBURG plotting table, where they were also to be used for ‘dark’ night-fighter 
operations in the ‘Himmelbett’ system. Along the coastal fronts the intention 
was to provide each of them with one or two long-range FREYAS and GIANT 
WURZBURGs and a SEEBURG table whenever they were involved in ‘dark’ night- 
fighter operations. In each instance an observer post was included. Later on, 
Y, EGON, KORFU, and NAXBURG gears were added. A radar station could, if 


339 Order from Goring, 28 Feb. 1944, 2 ff., BA-MA RL 2 V/s. 


TABLE I.11.3. 


Main Luftwaffe ground radars in Fuly 1944 


MAMMUT 
(fixed, set and 
operators in 
bunker) 


WASSERMANN 
(fixed, set and 


operators in 
bunker) 


FREYA 
(movable and 
motorized) 


FREYA-FAHRSTUHL 


(fixed) 


JAGDSCHLOSS 
(fixed) 


GIANT WURZBURG 
(fixed and railway-borne) 


Purpose: 


Search area: 


Max. range: 


Ranging 
accuracy: 
Bearing 
accuracy: 


Long-range 
early warning 


100° (electr. 
panning in 
permanent 
installation) 
Dependent on 
aircraft & radar 
site altitude, 


average approx.: 


Aircraft altitude 


50m 

I0oo m 
1,000 m 
3,000 m 
6,000 m 
8,000 m 


+ 300 m 


Lateral + 0.5° 
Vertical nil 


Range 


35 km 
50 km 
100 km 
170 km 
250 km 
300 km 


Long-early warning 
and fighter control 


Mechanical 
rotation, 360° 


Dependent on 
aircraft & radar 
site altitude, 
average approx.: 


Aircraft Range 
altitude 
som 35 km 

Ioo m 50 km 
I,000 m 80 km 
3,000 m 130 km 
6,000 m 190 km 
8,000 m 210 km 
+ 300 m 


Lateral + 4° 
Vertical +%°, 

but only over 3°-18° 
sector. Altitude 
measurement 
possible. High 
targets detectable 
probably to 

12,000 m (currently 
being tested) 


Warning and 
fighter control 


Mechanical 
rotation, 360° 


Dependent on 
aircraft & radar 
site altitude, 
average approx.: 


Aircraft Range 
altitude 
5sokm 20km 

Ioo m 30 km 
I,o0oo m 60 km 
3,000 m 100 km 
6,000 m_ 120 km 
8,000 m* 210 km 
+ 150m 


Lateral + 0.5° 
Vertical nil 


Altitude 


measurement 


Mechanical 
rotation, 
through 360° 


Dependent 

on aircraft & 
radar site altitude, 
average approx.: 


Aircraft Range 
altitude 

2,000 m 65m 
6,000 m 160 m 
8,000 m 185 m 
10,000 m 230m 
x 200m 


Lateral + 1.5°—2° 
Vertical dependent 

on aircraft 

altitude and 

distance between 

+ 50 m and + 1,000 m 


panoramic search 


360°, automatic 
rotation at 
10 rev/min 


Dependent 

on aircraft & 
radar site altitude, 
average approx.: 


Aircraft Range 
altitude 

Ioo m I5m 
1,000 m 50m 
3,000 m 80m 
6,000 m@ 120 km 
x I00om 


Fighter control and 
altitude finding for 
early-warning 

Lateral mechanical 
rotation 360° Vertical 
mechanical tilting from 
—5° to +95° 
Searching 80 km 
Ranging 50-60 km 


Lateral +o0.2° 


Vertical + 4/16; 


Weight 25t 


Dimensions: Height 1o m 
Width 30 m 


Immunity to Spot frequencies 

jamming: only, no frequency 
shifting possible 
(2.20 m-2.50 m) 


IFF: None 


30-60 t depending 
on version of 
antenna mast 

Mast height 37-57 m. 
Mast width 6-12.4 m 
depending on version 
Continuous frequency 
range over 3 

different bands 
1.9-2.5 m 

1.2-1.9 m 

2.4-4.0m 


With ERSTLING 
airborne transponder 


6.2-6.5 t 


Height 8-10 m 
Width 6 m 


Against jamming 2 spot 
transmitters: Spot 
freqs. in range from 
1.80-4.80 m (Kothen 
waves) and 1.50-1.80 m 
(island D) Islands 

AB C with limited 
shifting ability 

A 2.32-48 m 

B 2.08-2.24 m 

C 3.00-3.30 m 

Full Wismar bands I 
I.9-2.5 m on delivery 
II 1.2-1.9 m present 

III 2.5-4.0 m preset 
Against WINDOW: 
Freya-Laus add-on 


With ERSTLING for None 
all new sets; some older 


10.3 m (height 
of antenna mast) 


frequencies 
(1.80 m and 2.80 m) 


25-30 t 


Antenna width 24 m 
Antenna height 5 m 
Overall height 12 m 
Continuous waveband 
shifting over range of 
Ist range I.9-2.2 m 
2nd range I.2-1.9 m 


Planned, not 
yet solved 


Ist 
Height 7.9 m 
Width 7.5 m 


As for Wtrzburg D 


None 


sets included in upgrade 
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suitably located, be used as an AW sector centre. Because of the fairly limited 
range of the WURZBURGs, second-rank radar stations were set up to provide a 
denser network in areas particularly subject to air-raids; these had no long- 
range radars, and were less generously equipped. They were also allocated 
observer posts, and the associated AW centre was similarly second-rank. In 
addition to these there were also third-rank sites and centres, all feeding their 
reports into a first-rank one.34° 

The fighter divisions produced the sole air-situation report, the use of which 
was obligatory for all; this ended the coexistence of three different views of 
what was happening in the air (from the fighters, the flak, and the Luftgaue) 
and the confusion that often resulted. Yet shifting the responsibility onto the 
fighter-division operations rooms also created difficulties, as these did not at 
once have the appropriate personnel to cope with the additional duties; the 
new system was not equally successful everywhere.34! Nonetheless, the delay 
in passing the information could be cut to a matter of seconds, since all reports 
from all sources were immediately displayed graphically on a plotting table, 
and errors and duplicated reports avoided. The commentary system meant 
that observation, reporting, assessment, and forwarding of the information 
happened in quick succession. Using common land-line and radio links, 
fighter-division officers—articulate and with a clear enunciation—simulta- 
neously passed information to the headquarters of Air Fleet Reich and I 
Fighter Corps, the Geschwader under them, the Luftgaue, the flak divisions, 
and the ARP warning centres and AW sector centres. The decimetre-wave 
radio network was immune to enemy interruption.?42 

The backbone of the aircraft warning organization was provided by the 
FREYA radars, which had a range of some 120 km and were less vulnerable to 
jamming. The most far-reaching surveillance came from the WASSERMANN and 
MAMMUT radars, with ranges between 200 and 300km. The JAGDSCHLOSS 
panoramic search radar had an enhanced resolution in range and azimuth, and 
was particularly suited to detecting low-flying aircraft. The GIANT WURZBURGS 
were the standard gears for altitude ranging, fighter control, and flak location 
and gun-laying tasks. 

The further expansion of the new AW system needed a great deal of time, 
and was hampered by the loss of the forward areas in the west and south (and 
there also by the geography and terrain). In general all went well, but Gen. 
Martini was still in November 1944 complaining that the reorganization 
ordered at 7th Fighter Division and in East Prussia had not yet been carried 
out, and that the order on restructuring had not even been communicated to 


340 Ibid. 3-4 and appendix, point 3; Birke, ‘Ubersicht tiber den ...’, 44 ff., BA-MA RL 2 VI/ 
166; on the technical processes in compiling the view of the air situation and in controlling the 
fighters see Golticke, Schweinfurt, 123-31, 220-4; see also the chart of AW traffic after the reor- 
ganization as at March 1944, BA-MA RL 7/594. 

341 Birke, ‘Ubersicht tiber den ...’, 11, BA-MA RL VI/166. 

342 Grabmann, ‘Luftverteidigung’, BA-MA ZA 1/2476, 915-20. 
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Air Fleet 6.343 A link between Ist Fighter Division in Berlin and 8th Fighter 
Division in Vienna, needed for exchanging information about flights out of 
and into their areas, still did not exist. The area of the Alps was not adequately 
covered, so that most reports coming from the south were reaching 7th Fighter 
Division in Pfaffenhofen too late; in that area the JAGDSCHLOSS sites were often 
being put entirely out of action by a heavy use of WINDOW. A drain of personnel 
being transferred to the army was getting in the way of forming a clear picture 
of the situation in the air, and slowing down the passing on of information 
to the Party’s Gau headquarters (though this was less important compared 
to the operational needs).344 Implementing the concept of restructuring the 
aircraft warning service, ideal in itself, was besides meeting with fresh technical 
difficulties. 


2. THE LUFTWAFFE SENIOR COMMAND IN 1943 


G6ring was well aware of the critical situation in which his Luftwaffe now 
found itself. He brooded on how this could be overcome, and on how he was 
to defend himself against Hitler’s mounting reproaches.34> Stalingrad, Tunis, 
the raids on the dams, Hamburg, Sicily, Peenemiinde, Kursk, the enemy’s 
lead in the electronic war over the Reich—on every front Goring found himself 
facing nothing but setbacks. In 1943 the Luftwaffe was losing an average of 
1,900 aircraft a month; in the year as a whole, 22,689 or around 90 per cent 
of annual production. Well over half of these—13,349 aircraft—were total 
losses.34© Anyone who could understand the military/industrial facts of life 
could not fail to see there was no hope of winning the war in the air. But the 
watertight bulkheads between the various sections of the leadership, implicit 
in the dictatorial, vertical structure of the Nazi state, meant that this very 
overview of the war situation as a whole, essential as it was, was still limited to 
a handful of people; the stimulus for a radical rethink could ‘normally’ come 
only from them.347 But these few, for instance, G6éring and Jeschonnek, his 
chief of general staff, had problems of their own to cope with. 

As prospects for the future became gloomier, tensions within the upper 
echelons of the Luftwaffe (already organized along antagonistic lines) 
became sharper. G6ring—like Hitler—liked and fostered rivalries between his 
subordinates, happily playing them off one against the other and seemingly 
having no interest in creating an atmosphere of trouble-free and trusting 
collaboration.348 Yet in his increasing lethargy he did nothing personally to 


343 Comments on inspections during the visit by the general signals officer to air fleets 6, 4, and 
8. and to 7 fighter division from 28-30 Oct. 1944, Generalnachrichtenfiihrer No. 14000/44g. 
a. Abt. D, 3 Nov. 1944, BA-MA RL 2 V/11. 

344 Letter from OKL, Generalnachrichtenfithrer No. 14058/44g. (1. Abt.), 23 Oct. 1944 to 
Party chancellery, ibid. 345 Trving, Goring, 385-7; Below, At Hitler’s Side, 148, 165, 172. 

346 Survey of production in BA-MA Lw 106/41. 347 Boog, Luftwaffenfiihrung, 517. 

348 Gen. Karl Koller, quoted in Suchenwirth, ‘Goring’, BA-MA Lw 21/3, 86. See also Nielsen, 
‘German Air Force General Staff’, BA-MA Lw 109, 161 ff. 
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span the gap between the tactical/operational and technical sides of the 
Luftwaffe leadership; a gap that Goring himself had created already before the 
war when, feeling Milch to be both too powerful and too competent, he had 
put a stop to his forming a direct link between them at the highest level of his 
arm of the Wehrmacht. Goring’s style of leadership was too haphazard, and in 
any case unmarred by technical understanding. He either canvassed others 
separately for their views and then came to a decision, or launched into 
boastful speeches and moral tongue-lashings.349 The older inhabitants of the 
little town of Neuhaus an der Pegnitz, where Goring often retired to his Burg 
Veldenstein castle, still remember today how downcast Géring was after his 
vain and certainly not persistent attempt to dissuade Hitler from a war in the 
east, and how he lost his keenness for leading the fight. Now, at all events, he 
was again badly shaken by the depressing state of affairs in the Luftwaffe. He 
knew that the problem was ‘wafer-thin resources...we don’t concentrate 
anywhere. We are inferior. We are pushed back all along the line. Air power 
holds the key...’35° But instead of forcing himself to come to any real 
decision, such as resignation in the face of the almost insoluble problems 
(which would have cost him his life of luxury and perhaps even more), he 
merely tinkered around at mending matters. He tired rapidly, fell asleep 
during meetings, and readily retired into the dream world of his estates 
at Karinhall, Rominten, or Veldenstein, where he dressed up in ancient 
Germanic or baroque costume. Another part of this withdrawal into a world of 
make-believe or wishful thinking was his unwillingness to believe in unwel- 
come reports of the material superiority of the foe. In the Fiihrer HQ, he once 
told Kammhuber, everyone was mad, and Hitler the maddest of them all. He 
did not want to become mad as well. So he took more and more time off to go 
hunting and to ‘buy’ works of art from all over Europe, an activity for which in 
France he roped in the general commanding the Luftwaffe in Paris, Friedrich- 
Carl Hanesse. Generaloberst Stumpff later recalled how GéGring once retired 
to the luxurious retreat of Karinhall for four weeks on end, and refused to be 
disturbed. Finally he did, however, receive Stumpff, because he had come on 
an urgent official matter, but only for an hour. In that short time he did at least 
take decisions that were to the point, but he then broke off suddenly to show 
his guest round the estate.35! 

G6ring’s influence with Hitler had been on the wane since the autumn of 
1938,352 as following the Austrian Anschluss he had no longer approved of 
the dictator’s drive for annexation. The fall from grace was only temporarily 
halted by the success of the Luftwaffe in the early years of the war. In the years 
that followed it can be charted almost day by day in Goebbels’s diaries; so as 
not entirely to lose Hitler’s favour, Géring showed himself more and more 
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obedient to the Fiihrer’s wishes and became, as Karl Koller put it, ‘his master’s 
voice’.353 He even tried to convince Hitler that, just as before, he was the 
competent commander-in-chief of the Luftwaffe, and shared his opinions. 
On this subject, Admiral Raeder related in a sworn statement how, at one 
morning meeting, Hitler expressed, in the presence of Go6ring’s permanent 
representative at the Fuhrer HQ, Gen. Karl Bodenschatz, concern that 
a particular sector in Field Marshal Fedor von Bock’s area of command on 
the eastern front was insufficiently defended. Goring, after being briefed 
about this by Bodenschatz, then reported at the start of the afternoon 
meeting that he had already been worried about this for some days past. 
At that time, in 1941, Hitler was pleased to have this confirmation of his 
own concerns, which in the morning Field Marshal von Bock had described 
as groundless.354 

But Hitler saw through his Reich marshal. Back in 1938 he had declined 
to name him as successor to Werner von Blomberg as Reich war minister 
and C-in-C of the Wehrmacht; this was not only to avoid concentrating too 
much power in GGring’s hands, but also because of his laziness and not very 
impressive military capabilities.255 He was not even up to carrying out a 
Luftwaffe inspection.?°° During the war Hitler placed more trust in Milch, 
whom he looked on as the real head of the Luftwaffe.357 He often went straight 
to him, bypassing G6ring. According to Milch, Hitler was by December 1941 
already himself commanding the Luftwaffe ‘as a sideline’.258 This may well 
have been somewhat of an exaggeration, but it showed who was carrying 
what share of the weight. At all events, Hitler played an increasing part in the 
command of the Luftwaffe in the east. The head of the Luftwaffe general 
staff's operations department complained around this time that ‘details of 
tactics are being controlled from far off, without the C-in-C responsible being 
given the necessary freedom of action’. In 1942 Hitler decided on the 
deployment of the first of the new 88-mm Flak-41 anti-aircraft guns in Africa, 
without consulting the Luftwaffe operations staff beforehand. The growing 
intervention by Hitler in the tactical command of the Luftwaffe, bypassing the 
Luftwaffe operations staff, has been confirmed by generals Albert Kesselring 
and Kurt Kleinrath and by GGring’s chief adjutant, Bernd von Brauchitsch.3°9 
Milch grumbled:‘What is command? When command is dealing with the 
nuts-and-bolts, it’s ceased to be command!’369° Gen. von Richthofen, too, 
complained during the Battle of Stalingrad about Hitler’s interference, saying 
that he felt like a highly paid NCO.3°! Not long after he asked Hitler to trust 
him, referring to the harm done by ‘being led by the nose from above’. Around 
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this time Goebbels noted in his diary: “The Ftihrer has himself taken over part 
of the command of Luftwaffe.’362 

A further reason for G6ring’s compliant attitude towards Hitler was his 
complex about the succession: he had to keep himself ready to step into 
Hitler’s shoes should anything befall him.3°? Even Richthofen regarded Gér- 
ing as the only suitable heir, because of the confidence the people had in 
him.?°4 In fact Hitler had already, since 1934, named Goring as his successor, 
and had renewed this in the Ftihrer decree of 29 June 1941.36 This can also 
probably be seen as one reason why Goring did not go against Hitler on 
important matters, and why he did not tell him of the true state of affairs 
with the Luftwaffe, or ask to be relieved. But under a dictatorship it was not 
possible to rely on what would be the rule in a democratic state. Moreover, 
as Richthofen mentions in his diary, G6éring was afraid that Gen. Erich von 
Manstein would beat him hands down if it came to appointing a commander- 
in-chief of the Wehrmacht.3°¢ 

Up to the summer of 1943, as Go6ring confessed to his confidant Gen. 
Bodenschatz, he had discussed with Hitler both the Ftihrer’s and his own 
proposals, and occasionally been able to argue against the former. Then Hitler 
had become increasingly impatient with him, cutting him short and more and 
more interfering in his Luftwaffe affairs. Géring also had to listen to Hitler’s 
insults, as when the latter swore at ‘your pigsty of a Luftwaffe’ or ‘your total 
idiots’. The Fitihrer had become ever more estranged from him, and in his 
presence Goring quickly broke out in a cold sweat. Hitler would give his most 
faithful paladin a dressing-down in front of adjutants.3°7 Yet despite growing 
criticism of Go6ring and the Luftwaffe, Hitler time and again took pains to 
preserve Goring’s prestige in public; this may have been out of loyalty to an old 
comrade-in-arms and supporter, but also in order not to damage the standing 
of his top commanders in the eyes of the German people and the world public. 
He took on himself the responsibility for Stalingrad, telling Milch that he 
could not burden G6ring with this as his successor.3©8 After the first heavy raid 
on Hamburg in July 1943 he even found the following to say about him: “The 
Reich marshal has gone through a lot of crises with me... at times of crisis he is 
forceful and icy-cool. I’ve always noticed that when it comes to the crunch, 
he’s ruthless and hard as iron...you just couldn’t get anyone better... 
Whenever things have got very bad, he’s not turned a hair.’3°° Yet the long and 
intimate chats there had always been between the two men occurred ever more 
seldom, and finally ceased altogether. Criticism of G6ring grew and took on 
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more and more forms, making those taking part in the meetings wish they 
could leave the room.37° 

To compensate to some extent for all these troubles playing on his nerves,37! 
G6ring more and more found congenial company among his old cronies from 
the First World War. These included generals Bruno Loerzer and Alfred 
Keller as well as Bodenschatz, together with Paul Korner, the state secretary 
of the Four-Year-Plan authority. He also surrounded himself with highly 
decorated younger officers such as colonels Ulrich Diesing, Walter Storp, 
Dietrich Pelz, and others; while these of course had their merits, in Gen. 
Koller’s eyes they had had no basic general staff training, were overly self- 
confident, and too ready with their judgements and criticisms. Other com- 
panions included his doctor, Ramon von Ondarza, and the two adjutants 
Brauchitsch and Werner Teske. Originally it had been the relatively young 
chief of general staff Jeschonnek who had gathered the younger officers 
around him. Using these advisors, dubbed his ‘kindergarten’, Goring was 
often to bypass his general staff, and to the annoyance of the Luftwaffe 
commanders ‘give orders to the troops’.372 Hitler, too, had for instance, 
together with Prof. Messerschmitt, bypassed Jeschonnek in 1941/2 and set the 
long-range aircraft project in train.373 

It was not surprising that in these circumstances Jeschonnek became more 
and more alienated from Goring, who increasingly made him the scapegoat for 
everything that went wrong—failures for which Jeschonnek, as chief of general 
staff, naturally had to a large extent to carry the responsibility, but for which 
G6ring and Hitler were primarily to blame. At their behest, for example, he 
had for too long neglected the preparations for a defensive air war in favour of 
tactical support for the army in the east, and had allowed the Luftwaffe too 
much to do the army’s bidding at the expense of its bomber force. At the same 
time he had, by the summer of 1942 at the latest, become fully aware of the 
crushing American superiority in the air.374 But Jeschonnek was unable to 
prevail over G6ring and Hitler. His upright personality, schooled to military 
obedience to orders, his quickness of mind and diligence, his military and 
general-staff skills coupled with his youth, had in 1939 been important reasons 
for G6ring appointing him chief of the general staff at the age of not quite 
40.375 A career soldier, he matched Goring’s idea of what a chief of general 
staff giving operational assistance to the commander-in-chief, and taking 
orders from him, should be—the expression par excellence of the Nazi 
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leadership principle. He had difficulty in getting appointments for a meeting 
with Goring, while the ‘kindergarten’ and ‘little general staff? far more often 
had the latter’s ear. Udet captured the relationship between Goring and 
Jeschonnek in a telling caricature which shows the two at Cap Gris-Nez during 
the Battle of Britain: Goring stands, legs widespread, looking through a tele- 
scope while Jeschonnek stands to attention beside him, a document case under 
his arm. Gen. Paul Deichmann later gave the following description: 


Whenever Goring visited the troops together with his chief of general staff, you could 
see how the latter played simply the part of someone taking orders. ‘Make a note of 
this ...see this is done!’ was the usual way the Reich marshal spoke to his chief of staff. 
The time of the chief of general staff, who in fact had plenty of work to do, was 
unreasonably taken up with social duties and in dancing attendance. When Goring was 
with Hitler, the Luftwaffe’s chief of general staff had to hang around in a room at the 
Fuhrer headquarters for hours on end in case information was needed on something 
or other.37¢ 


Goring, on the other hand, was so jealous that he banned his chief of staff from 
visiting the front for fear that his own popularity with the troops might suffer; 
nor was he happy about such visits being made by other officers of the general 
staff. Because there were so few general staff officers, these visits were in any 
case not all that frequent, which distanced the general staff from the troops.377 
Goring had none of the upper-class self-assurance and calmly dominant 
personality that wins the confidence of seasoned soldiers and of younger 
colleagues like Jeschonnek—sensitive, but not a good mixer and thus a lonely 
man—to whom he could have been a support. 

Up to 1943 Jeschonnek had as far as possible avoided Milch, GGring’s state 
secretary and Generalluftzeugmeister, because when still commander of the 
training Geschwader Milch had reprimanded him for giving wrong low-flying 
orders that had had fatal consequences. Jeschonnek in turn was not on par- 
ticularly good terms with his head of operations, Gen. Otto Hoffmann von 
Waldau; in spite of their earlier friendship, they soon fell out through 
Jeschonnek’s yes-man attitude towards Hitler and Goring. Waldau left the 
Luftwaffe operations staff in 1942 to take up the post of air commander Africa. 
His successor, Gen. Rudolf Meister, found Jeschonnek high-handed, taciturn, 
and given to an icy politeness; this was clearly a defence mechanism, one that 
became more pronounced as the problems weighing on him grew. Jeschonnek 
had just as poor a rapport with his subordinate (who was years older, and 
critical of him) the Luftwaffe quartermaster-general Hans-Georg von Seidel. 
The two would not see each other at all for months on end, and since the start 
of the war in the east had also been located hundreds of kilometres apart. 
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All this was obviously the psychological outcome of someone too young being 
promoted to a high position.378 

Jeschonnek’s situation as chief of the Luftwaffe general staff in the summer 
of 1943 has to be seen against this background. He now had to carry the 
burden of the setbacks of the first seven months of this year. For a chief of 
general staff he had, in his youthful blindness, been too submissive towards 
Hitler,3’° and after the criticism the latter had been heaping on the Luftwaffe 
he could no longer be sure of his favour. The man who had always been 
outwardly impassive was now showing his nerves. His quartermaster-general 
Seidel and the inspector-general of armour Heinz Guderian had talked with 
him in July and April of that year; they found him tired and burnt out, 
depressed and in a mood to give up, isolated from those around him, unable to 
believe in a successful outcome to the conflict, and filled with feelings of guilt 
for the state of the Luftwaffe and of the war.38° Did he not, as Luftwaffe CGS, 
share in the responsibility for the insistence on a dive-bombing capability 
even in four-engined bombers, and for overestimating the Ju 88’s ability as a 
dive- and long-range bomber? And for the reckless promises made in 1938 to 
fulfil overambitious air armaments plans, promises that had fuelled Hitler’s 
readiness to go to war? Did he not share in the blame for the Luftwaffe’s lack 
of preparedness in depth, for the fatal ignoring of centimetre-wave research, 
and for the cutbacks in training, technology, and logistics and in favour of the 
tactical and operational that had suited only a short war but not a long one? 
Had he not sent a purely tactical air force into the wrong war, a strategic one, 
against Britain—and then, in the hope of winning laurels for his more or less 
tactical Luftwaffe, given his support to the campaign against a German- 
occupied Russia that spread out further and further and wider and wider 
towards the east? Was it not he who had allowed a reaction to the threat to the 
Reich from the air to come too late, and allowed the bomber force to wear 
itself out supporting the army on the eastern front? Had he not too seldom 
stood up to Goring and Hitler, when he was far from always in favour of what 
they were doing? And now he had to watch his country in peril, his homeland 
being destroyed, and his air force being crushed. 

His code of honour would not allow him to resign, nor to tell Hitler the truth 
about G6Gring’s failings (something on which he had in fact already drafted a 
memorandum). The command of an Air Fleet was denied him as a way out. 
To be sacked one day from his post as chief of the Luftwaffe general staff 
would for him have been an intolerable disgrace. He knew that Goring planned 
to replace him with Richthofen.38! By early August 1943 this vulnerable, 
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rather shy, and outwardly unapproachable man was no longer able to hide 
behind a mask of sometimes sarcastic coolness and decisiveness. He had 
already long been suffering from stomach disorders, and experienced bouts 
of depression. 

In August 1943 Jeschonnek found himself facing increasingly frequent 
reproaches and recriminations. The Kursk offensive had already collapsed in 
July; Luftwaffe units had, despite this, to be withdrawn from the east and sent 
to Sicily. Then came the devastating raids on Hamburg and the crippling of 
the German radar. On 13 August, following the American attack on the 
Messerschmitt works at Wiener-Neustadt, he had to undergo an endless 
barrage of insults from Hitler, with harsh accusations against the Luftwaffe. 
To his head of operations, Meister, he commented afterwards: ‘Why is the 
Fuhrer saying all this to me, and not to the Reich marshal?’382 Four days later, 
after the American double raid on Regensburg and Schweinfurt, it seems that 
the same thing happened all over again between Hitler and Jeschonnek. On the 
night of 17/18 August, during the RAF raid on Peenemtinde, the fighters had 
been enticed away to Berlin by a small-scale spoof raid there by Mosquitoes; 
due to a wrong order given by Jeschonnek and against instructions from 
Goring and Hitler, they came under intense fire by the flak383 just as the bombs 
were starting to fall on Peenemtinde. Goring telephoned Jeschonnek (who, as 
a career soldier, had always had more sympathy from Hitler than he himself 
enjoyed) and gave him a dressing-down: ‘You always stand there in front of 
Hitler like a lieutenant, with your thumbs against your trouser-seams!’, he 
fumed.384 Jeschonnek now found himself not only abandoned by Hitler and 
Goring, but with his faith in his own military competence badly shaken. To rid 
himself of his unbearable burden there was now only one way out left to him. 
On the morning of 18 August he did what Generalluftzeugmeister Udet had 
done before him, and what he had himself already attempted once before: he 
shot himself with his own pistol. A note beside the body read: ‘It is no longer 
possible to work with the Reich marshal. Long live the Fthrer!’ In his desk was 
another handwritten note, instructing: ‘Diesing and Brauchitsch are not to 
attend my funeral.’385 On the same day Goring had the office safe opened and 
removed the memorandum criticizing him, which he kept to himself. One may 
suspect that in it Jeschonnek had pointed to GGring as the one responsible for 
the Luftwaffe’s decline, and to take the pressure off himself had called for a 
deputy to take charge of the air war (as had, in fact, once been planned with 
Gen. Pflugbeil and later with Gen. Robert Ritter von Greim). This report, 
with proposals for righting the shortcomings, was clearly still not complete. 
So that the suicide of such a high-placed personality should not leak out to the 
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public, and to cover up the connection with the raid on Peenemtinde, the day 
of his death was announced officially as 19 August 1943, and the cause as 
‘abdominal haemorrhage’ .38° Hitler did not attend Jeschonnek’s funeral, since 
at that time he still disapproved of suicide. Nothing can illustrate better the 
Luftwaffe’s situation in 1943 than its chief of general staff taking his own life. 

He was not succeeded by Richthofen, who was clearly too energetic and 
direct for GG6ring’s liking and would probably have outshone him in Hitler’s 
eyes; the Fuhrer thought highly of Richthofen, who besides probably saw 
himself as a possible successor to the Reich marshal.287 The choice fell instead 
on Gen. Korten,?88 a year older than Jeschonnek, an experienced CGS of two 
air fleets, former Luftwaffe Commander Don, and most recently acting head of 
Air Fleet 1. He was familiar with the eastern theatre of operations. Already in 
1940/1 he had come to notice by suggesting that, instead of a campaign in the 
east, advantage could better be taken against Britain of the strategically excellent 
situation in the Mediterranean. He was also skilled in diplomacy, an intelligent 
staff officer gifted with imagination and a winning personality, and moreover 
schooled in the Wehrmacht way of thinking. When at the Wehrmacht academy 
in 1936 he had, through a study on the American Civil War, focused attention 
on all the aspects needing attention in fighting a modern, technological war. He 
also understood how to go about building up his power base. Goring was plainly 
going to be able to work well with a polished officer like Korten; the latter’s 
relationship with Hitler appeared, so far as one could tell, to be good, which 
would help promote the Luftwaffe’s interests. Korten at once brought in his 
friend Koller, up to then serving as chief of general staff of Air Fleet 3 in the 
west, to be head of the Luftwaffe operations staff, thus relieving himself of his 
tactical and operational concerns and leaving his mind free to concentrate on 
overall strategic matters. The division of duties also meant that Korten built up 
a tolerable personal relationship with Goring, while Koller, the bluff Bavarian, 
was to be responsible for the bulk of the day-to-day work and would confront 
Goring ruthlessly with the really thorny questions. 

Korten’s ideas on things were much the same as Milch’s, so the two got on 
well together. He knew that the days of conquest were past. He no longer 
believed in a German victory, but did place great hopes on a political change 
that would avoid military collapse. Jeschonnek had given priority to the 
tactical and operational needs of the army, and was in the end broken by the 
‘hole in the roof? over the Reich that doing this had caused. Korten’s 
prime concern was to rebuild the badly weakened Luftwaffe into a real fighting 
force, to resume strategic bombing operations against industrial targets in the 
Soviet Union and Britain, and most of all to strengthen the air defences of 
Germany; and to achieve the widening of the Luftwaffe general staff’s area of 
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responsibility needed for doing this. To this end Korten and Koller tried to 
divide up the wide span of the organization of the Luftwaffe high command in 
such a way that all the necessary tactical and infrastructure responsibilities 
came together in one unified military staff, and were separated from the 
ministerial-type departments that were of no direct relevance. The major 
rethinking of a strategic kind (futile though this proved in the end to be), and 
the major reorganizing of the top echelons of the Luftwaffe to meet the needs 
of what, it now had to be faced, was an air war of attrition, then took place step 
by step in the years up to 1945.389 

Looking back, this start on reforming the Luftwaffe was grist to Hitler’s and 
G6ring’s mills, since they too wanted an offensive and a defensive Luftwaffe at 
one and the same time. The question was, however, whether, given the geo- 
strategic situation in the war, the efforts needed for both resuming a strategic 
bombing war and providing defence in the air could be pursued this vigorously 
at all, at the expense of support to the army; given the resources available, 
would not either the bombing war or the defence of the Reich have to be 
watered down? Anyway, the Luftwaffe now felt it had a strategic concept, 
something that had been lost under Jeschonnek. This was confirmed by the 
general in charge of pilot training, Maj.-General Werner Kreipe, later chief of 
the Luftwaffe general staff, in his memorandum entitled “Thoughts on the 
command of the Luftwaffe’ of 20 August 1943”: he said: ‘conduct of the air war 
that can count on having long periods of time to work with. ..is a thing of the 
past. The leadership’s activity does not go beyond minor reactive moves to 
cope with constantly changing situations ...the initiatives taken by the enemy 
have forced the Luftwaffe into activity that is limited to the areas covered by 
the army’s battlefields.’ 

Kreipe also saw a need to cut down on the multiplicity of aircraft 
types which was holding back industrial output, and to reorganize the entire 
Luftwaffe to meet functional needs and not along regional lines as hitherto; 
he also wanted to appoint one Luftwaffe commander-in-chief for each theatre 
of operations. His very sensible-seeming proposals clearly met with no 
response.399 

There were 28,000 to 30,000 enemy aircraft ringing Germany.?9! Taking 
into account the rule-of-thumb ratio (so far as it is valid for air war) of 3 to I in 
favour of the attacker, one has to ask whether it would have been possible, in 
the time remaining up to the great Allied landings in Normandy and the south 
of France and the Soviet breakthrough with Operation BAGRATION, to put up 
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at least 10,000 German fighters to defend the airspace over the fronts and the 
Reich itself. Taking as a basis the losses suffered in 1943 of 77 per cent of newly 
supplied single- and twin-engined fighters392 (10,661 out of 13,854 machines), 
this would have called for a monthly production of up to 18,000 fighters—as 
with growing numbers, own losses dropped. To achieve this would surely have 
meant having to do without the bombers and probably the V-weapons as well, 
and there were no plans for doing that. Aircraft production programme 224/1 
of 15 October 1943 provided for the manufacture in June 1944 of 3,114 fighters 
(2,623 single engined, 491 twin engined) out of a total production of 4,983 
machines.393 Deliveries in that month, however, amounted to only 3,626 aircraft 
in all, with manufacture and repair providing 2,300 single-engined fighters and 
654 twin-engined and destroyers.39* Leaving aside the fact that fighting along 
extended land fronts always requires fighters, bombers, and tactical close-sup- 
port aircraft, purely technical considerations would have made such a rapid and 
total restructuring of the aircraft industry quite impossible. What is more, the 
number of airfields,39> the personnel-intensive but constantly depleted ground 
organization, and the training capacity at a time of increasing fuel shortage, 
would have been quite insufficient for setting up and maintaining such a fighter 
armada. And that is totally ignoring the effects of the Allied bombing campaign. 
Similarly, the still relatively undisturbed production of aviation fuel in April 
1944 was already below the amount consumed in the following month, the last 
before the invasion, when the Luftwaffe had a total frontline strength of only 
around 7,000 aircraft of all types and would have been able, by using up the 
entirety of its fuel stocks, to keep some 28,000 frontline aircraft in the air (if it 
had in fact had that many).3%° 

From the figures of enemy strength for 1943 known to Luftwaffe operations 
staff Ic it could be concluded that, however much the air armaments effort was 
intensified, the Germans were unable to keep pace with the Allies. It was 
already known by December 1942 that in 1943 the British were hoping to build 
22,500 warplanes and the Americans 72,000.397 At the beginning of 1943 the 
RAF’s frontline strength in Britain and the Mediterranean was put at 9,800 
aircraft plus 2,000 training machines; the latter could of course, if necessary, 
be used for operations, as had already been done during the 1,000-bomber 
raid on Cologne on 31 May 1942. By early 1944 the numbers were expected to 
rise to 13,400 frontline and 2,500 training aircraft. To add to these were 6,000 
US aircraft, making a total in January 1944 of 19,400 frontline machines 
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mustered by the western Allies; and on top of this came the Soviet air force.398 
Nevertheless Milch expected, in October 1943, ‘by November 1944 to inter- 
sect with the Americans’ [production] curve where frontline aircraft are 
concerned’.39° He hoped by the end of 1944 to be able to build 6,000 of these 
each month. Even if it had been possible to produce only fighters, this would 
have been a mere drop in the ocean seen against the 18,000 a month actually 
needed. 

That the future was nonetheless looked at with restrained confidence can be 
put down to Goring’s words to the Gauleiters on 8 November 1943: 


In terms of numbers I cannot measure up to Russia and to the United States, which are 
working quite undisturbed, and against England... nor is it necessary to. We did not do 
so in the last world war. In that war the German air force was outnumbered around 5:1 
to 10:1, yet still right to the end it could fight and come out victorious. With us it is 
always the man that counts. When you look at American and British prisoners, you have 
to say that there the Germans are still vastly superior. And that gives me great hope.*°° 


For airy superficiality, words like these could hardly be beaten. 


3. RETURN TO A STRATEGIC AIR WAR CONCEPT, 
IN ATTACK AND DEFENCE 


The German air war doctrine was, essentially, one of attack. This was the 
background against which the pressure of events in the east, and in particular 
the intensified British and American bombing campaign of spring and summer 
1943, led to a return to the essentially strategic role of the Luftwaffe, a role 
that in the past had been very largely neglected in favour of tactical tasks. The 
Luftwaffe’s new chief of general staff Korten, with backing from his chief 
of operations staff Koller, pushed energetically ahead with the plans and 
preparations for new strategic objectives that had already been instituted for 
the east by his predecessor Jeschonnek.*°! He thought of attack and defence in 
strategic terms, and no longer gave priority to the needs of the ground war and 
a reckless offensive approach. This new understanding of what the tasks facing 
the air force involved necessitated changes in how the top leadership and the 
way it ran things were organized. 

Korten did not continue with the merging of responsibilities that Jeschon- 
nek had introduced between the Luftwaffe CGS and chief of operations staff, 
already lightened to some extent in 1942 by the functions of the latter being 
taken over by the head of Dept. 1 (Tactical), Lt.-General Meister. With Koller 
now his chief of operations staff he was no longer as tied up with day-to-day 
operational matters as his predecessor had been, and could keep his mind free 
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to deal with questions of the war as a whole. The chief of the operational staff 
replaced the quartermaster-general (who in any case was keeping aloof from 
the CGS) as the latter’s permanent deputy. As a commanding general he 
represented the chief of the Luftwaffe general staff in all command and 
operational matters, and from 20 July 1944 for a short while even entirely. 
Through a number of reforms in the Luftwaffe’s top management structure in 
the years 1944/5 the CGS achieved an increase in his ranking and disciplinary 
powers from those of a commanding general to those of the commander- 
in-chief of an air fleet (a designation introduced in May 1944 for what had 
previously been called the heads of air fleets); this put him on a par with the 
Luftwaffe commander-in-chief’s other two deputies, the head of the Luftwaffe 
personnel office and the RLM secretary of state. As a result of this he finally 
became a permanent deputy to the C-in-C of the Luftwaffe, and could issue 
instructions to the head of aviation and the commander of the replacement air 
force in the absence of the secretary of state and inspector-general. Linked 
with this was the expansion of what was termed the ‘general staff pillar’, that is, 
the dividing-up of the Reich aviation ministry into several areas according to 
function: the general staff, the head of aviation (the ministerial part), the 
Generalluftzeugmeister (technology), and general of flying training, and 
finally into the Luftwaffe high command (from May 1944) under the chief of 
general staff and (from March 1945) the Reich aviation minister under the 
head of aviation with the ministerial administrative and economic offices. The 
CGS’s area of responsibility was substantially widened, through absorbing all 
the military, technical, and training departments relevant to waging the air 
war (in 1942/3 the last-named had still been under the secretary of state for 
aviation). Thus, in the summer of 1944 the yawning gap between tactics and 
technology that had existed since 1937 among those running the Luftwaffe 
could finally be closed. The command organization that under Jeschonnek 
had been restricted to tactical and operational concerns was freed up and 
adapted to the needs of a long-drawn-out war of attrition, one that demanded 
more than a purely military leadership. In particular there was a need for 
looking at the war in terms of overall strategy. How it was that this command 
reorganization was brought about too late, and in a Luftwaffe that had by then 
become irrelevant, is another matter.42 

There was now forced through, in the wartime organization of the 
Luftwaffe, a functional structure for the various units that was better suited to 
independence of the air force and to a strategic conduct of the air war. Up to 
then units had in general been allocated regionally in air fleets, and within each 
of those areas had been drawn on for widely varying tasks to which they were 
not always suited. Korten saw this as a main reason for why large sections of 
the Luftwaffe had lost their fighting capabilities. The answer lay for him in the 
creation of ‘thoroughbreds’, units each suited to a particular purpose. One 
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example of this was the creation of a post for a general of ground-support 
units, the inspectorate for which now covered units that had previously come 
partly under the general of bombers and partly under the general of fighters. 
With the post of general of night fighters abolished, the general of fighters had 
charge of both day- and night-fighter forces. 

Further examples of the functional structure being introduced included 
what was known from early 1944 as Air Fleet Reich; a fighter defence com- 
mand expanded to take in the flak forces; XIV (Transport) Air Corps, which 
had already been set up in the summer of 1943; the now strategic IV Air Corps, 
which like the [IX Air Corps used against England was modelled on the RAF’s 
Bomber Command; VIII Air Corps, which had existed since the war began 
and was the Luftwaffe’s only close support corps; and the newly created Air 
Fleet 10, which was a kind of Training Command. 

On the one hand the preparations for strategic bombing offensives in the 
east and west, and the measures running in parallel to stiffen air defence,4°4 
had called for more means than were available at the time. But a good deal of 
the outlay and effort could also be recouped through obsolete aircraft types no 
longer usable in the west finding a fresh field of employment in the east, where 
enemy strength in the air was not so overwhelming. The following analysis of 
motives made by an officer in the American intelligence service is undoubtedly 
on the mark: ‘Possibly the Germans, impressed by the effects that heavy Allied 
bombing operations have had in the west, have come to believe that by this 
means they can materially cripple the Russian war effort with limited cost to 
themselves. It is also true that long-range bombers represent the one category 
of aircraft not urgently required on other fronts. Thus...the new German Air 
Force policy seeks to make a virtue out of a necessity’.4°> Géring clutched at 
this straw in the hope of improving the Luftwaffe’s standing within the 
Wehrmacht—and at the same time, of course, his own.4°* Addressing the 
Gauleiters on 8 November 1943, he gave his support to Korten’s measures for 
boosting the strategic defence of the Reich and the strategic bomber offensive; 
the latter had, he said, from the outset lain at the heart of the Luftwaffe’s 
activity: ‘Anything [the enemy] can do, we must also be able to do.”4°7 He was 
hoping to be able to launch vengeance raids by the end of the year. 

The Luftwaffe’s new strategic approach naturally also called for a matching 
mental one. For this Korten made use of the military science department of his 
general staff, which had already in January 1943—through being placed under 
Dept. 1 (Operations) and also by the head of the Luftwaffe operations staff 
Lt.-General Meister—been made aware of ‘the demands of modern air war’. 
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The department’s new head, Hans-Detlef Herhudt von Rohden (colonel since 
24 August 1943 and maj.-general from 1 October),#°? immediately called a halt 
to the study of the First World War that had been under way till then; this 
would anyway have gone on too long, and would have brought nothing to the 
present war. He demanded that its future work should draw lessons from what 
had been happening in the current air war, and that could still prove useful for 
the current conflict. “The purpose of the work is to help the commanders and 
the troops to find the ways and means by which they can lead better, and fight 
better, in future.’4°9 Herhudt von Rohden, well known even in pre-war days as 
an air-war theorist, was already then an advocate of operational air war in the 
‘strategic’ sense.4!° He had a lively mind, imagination (which perhaps some- 
times ran away with him), and intelligence; and on top of that, wide experience 
commanding various units, including the training Geschwader, as chief of staff 
to Lt.-General Hans Geisler, special-duties general of Air Fleet 2 charged in 
1939 with the study of air warfare over the sea, and as chief of general staff of 
Air Corps IV and IX and of Air Fleets 4 and 1. It was from this last post that 
Korten, his superior, took him with him onto the Luftwaffe general staff. 
Rohden had not only had the usual general staff training, but had also trained 
in the Wehrmacht academy. 

A man with mental capacities that were above the average could not let his 
department stay tied to the operations department, whose day-to-day routine 
tactical/operational work was, seen against the new tasks, too cramping. 
Accordingly in October 1943, renamed as Dept. 8 (Military Science), it was 
attached to the CGS directly and not through the chief of Luftwaffe operations 
staff. As Herhudt von Rohden was to say after the war, Korten was founder 
and mentor to the military science department,*!! which of course in a 
different form had a long history going back to the period immediately after 
the First World War.*!2 Though the tasks the department was being set were 
application-based, its programme was still centred on overall strategy. The 
topics it researched and analysed ranged widely, from air operations and battle 
tactics through overall supplies, communications, tactics of different arms and 
branches, organization, training, armament, wartime economy, traffic, policy, 
geopolicy, international law, and other aspects connected with the war in 
the air, to ‘propaganda and instilling the spirit of resistance (wehrgeistige 
Erziehung)’. Rohden strove to make up for the shortcomings that had resulted 
from general staff training in the pre-war and early war years that had been 
confined to tactical/operational matters. This had already been attempted in 
1942, but had had to be abandoned because of a pressing shortage of general 
staff officers at the front. 
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It led in 1944 to military science courses for senior commanders. These were 
intended to familiarize them with areas of knowledge ‘that are not in the 
“standard toolbox” provided by a military training, but knowledge of which 
seems essential in a modern war’.413 Out of the 50 lectures occupying 87 hours 
spread over 23 days, only one lasting two hours had to do with Nazi ideology as 
related to the command of the Wehrmacht. Twenty, spread over 43 hours, 
dealt with Second World War problems involving air war and armaments 
strategy and military history. The remainder covered the history of the First 
World War, policy, statescraft and the conduct of war, military geography, 
political and economic warfare, and other general topics such as behaviour 
when captured. The officers were to be encouraged to voice opinions that 
could prove useful for the war in the air and the conduct of the war as a whole. 
The department also published a large number of papers and series of articles 
in pursuit of its aims.4!4 Informing all its work was the realization of how 
necessary it was to build up a strategic air force, and to wage an air war that 
was, in line with that, not solely a tactical one. It also reflected the view that, as 
it was policy that determined the overall commitment of a nation in all areas, it 
was the political aim that was decisive for the overall conduct of a war. And 
this could not be set without knowing the big interconnections, and without 
the right education. ‘Spirited leadership on a broad, grand-strategic basis’ 
(he shunned the term National Socialist leadership) was for Herhudt von 
Rohden in essence putting over the awareness of the Luftwaffe having a role 
of its own within the overall conduct of the war, and of the overall strategic/ 
intercontinental connections. He sought to develop the ‘intellectual bases for 
the conduct of the air war’ in order to discover ‘what intellectual and material 
efforts were needed for setting the objectives of how the Luftwaffe should do 
battle, and of the war in the air’. ‘Superiority in the air’, he wrote to Kortten, 
‘in the end comes down to intellectual superiority, for it is the mind that 
controls matter and not the other way round.’ The mind must, at the present 
time, make up for the lack of a heavy bomber, so that if that weapon later 
became available one would know how to make proper use of it. For this, the 
Luftwaffe’s heterogeneous officer corps needed ‘first to be made to think along 
the same line’, by which he meant ‘the thought of the immense importance 
of the Luftwaffe within the overall conduct of the war, and the idea of its 
intercontinental field of effect’. For him wehrgeistige Fiihrung had nothing at all 
to do with instilling in the officer corps a fanatical belief in final victory. On the 
contrary, no one should be put too soon into a position of command for which 
he still lacked the breadth of vision and experience of life. This was the exact 
opposite of Hitler’s basic approach to officer promotions, and of Jeschonnek’s 
idea of a good general staff officer. The department was, however, unable 
wholly to escape the influence of Nazi ideology. For Korten, the chief of 
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general staff, all this hectic activity by his protégé soon became too much. He 
did not make Rohden the ‘spokesman for the Luftwaffe’, as the latter would 
gladly have become. His successor at the head of the Luftwaffe general staff, 
the pragmatic Koller, was so far hardly taking much notice of what Dept. 8 was 
doing. In the final months of the war his mind was fully occupied with more 
urgent problems, and in the circumstances he saw the flood of suggestions and 
letters from Herhudt von Rohden as a pestering nuisance. In the end, the latter 
had to conclude: ‘In truth, my efforts had no success whatsoever.’4!5 

That is not entirely true. Dept. 8 at least brought clarity to the woolly 
concept of ‘operational’ air war; this had seemed to cover anything from direct 
tactical support to the army to independent, strategic bombing operations 
against sources of power deep inside enemy territory, though for the most part 
it meant ‘indirect army support’. Introducing the term ‘strategic’, which until 
then had not featured in the Luftwaffe’s official vocabulary because air 
operations were usually part and parcel of army operations, served termino- 
logically as well to reinforce the separate nature of a bombing war directed 
against the enemy’s power centres. The Luftwaffe was, it was saying, a means 
of waging war as a whole, and that had to do with strategy. Air war was by its 
nature intercontinental, Herhudt von Rohden wrote, and weapons of war that 
had an intercontinental effect called for people who thought in intercontin- 
ental, strategic terms. It was a truth that still only few had realized, and for him 
one of the main tasks of his department was to ‘hammer this into the minds of 
the mass of the officer corps’. Thus it was that phrases like ‘strategic air war’ 
and ‘air strategy’, that had not been used in the L.Dv 16 Luftwaffe Regulations 
of 1935/40, finally made their appearance in ‘Leitfaden Lufttaktik’ (Essentials 
of air tactics), issued in 1944. For the conduct of air warfare, the message now 
was, there was only one firm precept: “The determination to wage a battle of 
annihilation in the air [strategic defence] and to penetrate massively to the 
enemy’s sources of power [strategic offensive, a bombing war].’ In 1944, 
however, these stirring (and in themselves perfectly valid) phrases stood in 
grotesque contrast to the lack of means that even Hitler was complaining of. 
This was constantly one of the main problems in directing German air 
armaments—the question was usually one of armament for attack or defence, 
and hardly ever and—and became especially evident when it came to trying to 
translate the new strategic concept from theory into practice.*!6 


4. ARM FOR DEFENCE OR ATTACK? THE BOMBERS-VERSUS- 
FIGHTERS ARGUMENT, 1943-1944 


Given Germany’s geo-strategic position, deciding between attack and defence 
was for the Luftwaffe a virtually preordained problem; in 1943, when the 
attack phase that had marked the first years of the war came to an end, it 
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became a pressing one. The German sphere of power was now, with the 
growing strength of the Allied air forces, open to attack from almost all sides, 
and really needed to have a permanent, strong air defence capability. When 
the Luftwaffe was originally being built up the question had been settled in 
favour of attack, by shifting the emphasis to bombers; these, together with the 
army, would drive the enemy back onto his own territory, and thus spare the 
German people the horror of suffering an air war on their own soil.4!7 The 
concept worked well during the successful campaigns of the first two war years; 
but no longer so once the Allies, from beyond the Wehrmacht’s tactical and 
operational scope for action, launched their massive heavy-bomber formations 
against Germany at a time when her forces were split up and overstretched 
across the whole of Europe and North Africa. As this course of events was under 
way by 1941/2, Generalluftzeugmeister Milch had already, soon after taking 
over his office, tried to step up the building of fighters.4!8 Because attack-role 
units were also wanted on the land fronts, it proved impossible to push his plans 
through to the extent needed. On the night of 6 March 1943, a month after the 
disaster of Stalingrad, he tried during a long conversation with Hitler to win 
approval for his defence strategy. In 1943, he urged, Germany should limit 
herself to staying on the defensive in order to be able to go over to the offensive 
again in 1944. He proposed a production target of 5,000 fighters a month 
(as against the current 670),4!9 and warned against taking the Allied bomber 
production figures as being a bluff. He left the meeting despondent, and feeling 
that Hitler was not going to draw the conclusions he hoped for; the Fiihrer had, 
indeed, called on him to focus his main attention on high-altitude, high-speed 
bombers. Hitler, echoed by Goring, refused to take any notice of what was 
now the defensive situation on land and in the air.42° 

Given that not only the experts4#2! but Goring too422 looked on the standard 
German attack-role aircraft, the Ju 87 dive bomber and Ju 88/188 medium 
bomber, together with the He 177 with its unhappy record so far, as too slow or 
not yet ready for action against enemies in the west, this was in line with the 
proposal that had been made by the general of bombers on 27 November 
1942.423 He urged that the bomber force, which at that time had 51 (mainly) 
medium and heavy Gruppen plus 12 Stuka Gruppen, be remodelled to 
comprise 72 light-bomber, 18 dive-bomber, and 15 heavy-bomber Gruppen. 
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To this end Goring took the Me 410 heavy fighter away from the general of 
fighters, and handed the machine over to the general of bombers for use as 
a fighter-bomber.424 During the GLM conferences in early 1943 there were 
repeated calls to make fighter aircraft, too, capable of carrying bombs, either for 
ground-support tasks or for dropping them into enemy bomber formations.#2° 
In parallel with this, given the growing awareness of steeply rising Allied aircraft- 
production figures, an effort was made for the first time in production pro- 
gramme 222 of 21 September 1942 to step up the monthly output of around 
400 fighters to 1,505; the number of bombers was to increase only slightly from 
480 to 652 a month, so that total monthly aircraft production would grow 
from about 1,350 to 3,400.42 Most of the destroyers, manufacture of which was 
to rise from 100 to 350 a month, were still allocated to the offensive sector. 
Since three or four fighter aircraft could be built for the outlay on one medium 
bomber, this shift of emphasis to fighters was a fairly modest one. That much is 
evident from the fact that besides the 23,456 fighters to be built over the two- 
year period there were also to be 15,285 bombers, 4,946 destroyers, and 3,535 
dive bombers—that is, 23,766 aircraft with a primarily offensive role; and in 
later versions of the delivery plans the balance was to shift even further towards 
the attack role, by 1,500 aircraft. Achieving the rise in all areas, when Milch’s 
rationalization and economy measures were only just beginning to bite, was 
seen as posing a major problem. It prompted Generalingenieur Heinrich 
Sellschopp to say: ‘Now we are being asked to increase the fighters, while at the 
same time the other is still going on [i.e. Stukas] ... We cannot increase output 
in all areas.’427 One would have to be cut back if the other was to be raised. It 
was all very difficult; so a great many meetings yielded no result.428 Sometimes, 
when, for instance, engines were needed for a particular model of bomber that 
could also be used in fighters, Hitler would opt for ‘sooner a couple of fighters 
fewer, but a couple of the others more’.42° 

Not least among the reasons it still proved impossible to take drastic 
measures to build up a stronger fighter defence was that Hitler and Goring 
did not want to believe the figures for Allied arms output that were now 
known, or regarded them as simply not possible. When, on 4 January 1943, 
Milch presented G6ring with the estimated figures for the western Allies’ 
output of warplanes in 1943 and 1944, 98,000 and 121,000 respectively,42° as 
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against only 15,556 German aircraft in 1943, he was called a defeatist, with 
Goring bawling: ‘I don’t want to be bothered with such rubbish. We can’t 
work miracles; so nor can they!’43! Goring had got his belief in the inferiority of 
the Americans from Hitler, who had frequently said something similar.432 
Even Milch still did not seem to look on the figures as all that disastrous, and 
thought that Germany could ‘draw even where numbers of fighters and 
destroyers are concerned by 1944’ and ‘in terms of what they are worth’ even 
in 1943, that 500 bombers a month would be enough for attacking the targets, 
and that the Allies did not have enough airfields to be able to station their 
bombers all around Germany.*3? And he knew from Goring that the latter “did 
not think it would ever be possible entirely to dispense with the twin-engined 
medium or the four-engined bombers, because depending on range, bomb- 
load, and navigation there would always be tasks only these types could deal 
with’.434 Milch further thought: ‘What we need for waging war as a whole is a 
strong air force, one superior in defence with fighters and night fighters, and 
on the other hand capable of dealing the enemy a matching blow in attack.’43> 
He went on: “The war can be won only with the air force... It is impossible for 
ground troops to be victorious without our having superiority in the air, 
mastery of the air in our own airspace and at the places where the action is.’43¢ 

We see here the dilemma the Luftwaffe leadership saw facing it in early 
1943, following the setbacks in North Africa and at Stalingrad and with the 
onset of the heavier Allied bombing offensive; it had to decide which theatre of 
war—the home air front or the land fronts—was to be given absolute priority, 
and then gear the air armaments effort to this. This was not just a concern of 
the Luftwaffe, which was feeling that its aircraft and fighter programme was 
suffering through the increased production of tanks.437 The head of the 
Luftwaffe general staff's armaments department, Col. Kleinrath, said: ‘We 
are, in the main, now forced onto the defensive, and are having to move 
fighters forward’,438 while the Generalluftzeugmeister (in spite of realizing the 
importance of air superiority and that ‘we just can’t have too many fighters’) 439 
insisted: 


We must attack Britain, so that the British don’t come and smash us here. The whole of 
our future armament—air, land, and sea—depends on whether we can protect our own 
airspace, and the best way of keeping German skies totally safe is by attacking British 
bases, either their airfields, or their industry, or their people and cities. Bump off a 
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couple of million of the British! If that happened, they’d very quickly give up their raids 
on Germany. They can only afford to raid us now because they’re getting no come- 
back, or very little by a couple of fighter-bombers because that’s only just starting. 


In the same breath, he was talking about the need ‘to strengthen the night-and 
day-fighter forces’.44° The head of Luftwaffe supply services, Gen. Doerstling, 
made a resigned comment on the confused situation resulting in part from the 
lack of clearly stated requirements from the front: ‘If we don’t know what’s 
going to happen, we can’t do anything.’44! Nonetheless, industry for the first 
time turned out in February 1943 more than 2,000 aircraft,442 a figure that 
Hitler noted with scepticism.*4? 

Despite the evident wavering among the decision-makers in the Luftwaffe 
high command over whether armament should be for attack or defence, and 
the uncertainty about how many fighters they needed to have and how many 
bombers they could still afford, the Generalluftzeugmeister on 15 April 1943 
promulgated Aircraft Programme 223 for the period up to September 1945.444 
In this, with 51,767 defensive-aircraft types to be manufactured, the day, night, 
and jet fighters formed a clear majority. It was planned to raise output from 
637 to 2,915 a month, including 2,305 Me 109 and FW 190 day fighters and 40 
Me 262 jets. For attack roles there were to be 31,334 new aircraft, including 
3,218 long-range bombers and 5,533 medium bombers, with the remainder a 
mixture of dive-bombers, close-support and ground-attack types, fighter- 
bombers, and destroyers. The obsolescent Ju 88, He 111, and Do 217 medium 
bombers were to be discontinued by 1945 and replaced with modern fast 
bombers of the Ju 188, Do 335, and Me 4Io types. In April 1943, it is true, the 
attack sector was still to predominate, with 757 aircraft as against 636 defence- 
role aircraft; but in January 1944 the balance was reversed, with 804 compared 
to 1,197, and by September 1945 there were to be 1,460 compared to 2,915—a 
ratio of 2:1 in favour of defence.*#° This programme continued the shift of 
emphasis from air attack to air defence that had been under way since the 
summer of 1940, even though this was, despite the changed war situation, 
pursued only very hesitantly; the overriding importance, given Germany’s 
geographical position, of thinking in terms of attack was not, however, lost 
to view.446 

In the meantime the British were stepping up their raids on the Ruhr. On 
average they were dropping 1,500t of bombs during each raid, considerably 
more than the Luftwaffe was able to do against England. Hitler considered 
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that ‘there was something wrong with its technology or its tactics’,447 and 
insisted, after Milch had promised to raise fighter production to 3,000 aircraft 
a month, that every fighter should be capable of carrying a bomb.*48 Long 
dissatisfied with the Luftwaffe (and encouraged in this by Goebbels), Hitler 
had the leading aircraft designers invited to the Obersalzburg on 27 June 1943, 
so that he could himself get a picture of where aircraft technology stood. He 
was particularly irked by the fact that the He 177 long-range bomber was still 
not ready for use—a sign of his preoccupation with attack-role aircraft. Milch 
was at the same time busy with efforts to strengthen the fighter defences over 
Germany, and to make preparations for the mass production of the Me 262 as 
a fighter; Galland had himself flown this on 22 May 1943, and had praised its 
outstanding qualities for air defence.449 Messerschmitt, worried about the 
teething troubles that were still to be expected and possibly for other reasons as 
well, was against rushing into series manufacture, and spoke in favour of 
carrying on production of the piston-engined Me 109.459 Milch declared 
himself prepared to shift the emphasis in production to fighters and destroyers, 
at the expense of bombers. He set a target of 2,000 fighter aircraft a month, to 
be reached by the end of 1943. Early in July he even won Hitler’s approval for 
undertaking ‘a substantial strengthening of the home fighter force, particularly 
in the west’.45! Given this backing, he tried to prevent the dispatch of aircraft 
to Italy that Mussolini had urgently requested and that Hitler had been in 
favour of; defending the German home base was, he said, the prerequisite for 
all other operations.*52 

Right into the middle of this decision-taking fell the bombs that dropped on 
Hamburg during the heavy raids of 25 July to 2 August.453 “‘We’re no longer on 
the offensive, we’ve been on the defensive for the past one-and-a-half to two 
years!’, Milch exclaimed at a GLM conference.*>4 “The enemy is playing fast 
and loose with us.’ ‘I’ve been trying’, he went on, ‘for the past three months to 
say that for one month the whole output of fighters should go to defending the 
homeland!’ It had now, he thanked heaven, been recognized in the highest 
ranks of the Luftwaffe, ‘that the time is coming when we just won’t have 
enough fighters’. And indeed G6ring, who only a few weeks earlier had, 
together with Hitler, been turning down Kammhuber’s plan for expanding the 
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fighter defences,*°> told Milch on the morning of 28 July 1943, with Hitler’s 
approval, ‘that the main emphasis is to be laid on defending the Reich’ .45¢ 
Yet only a day later Hitler was refusing to approve a higher production of 
fighter aircraft for defending the Reich: he wanted retaliatory strikes.457 Milch 
was by now so pessimistic that, after further raids on Hamburg in early 
August, he looked on the war as ‘finally lost’.458 He told his officers in the 
aviation ministry: 


It’s much blacker than Speer paints it. If we get just five or six more attacks like these 
on Hamburg, the German people will just lay down their tools, however great their 
willpower... There can be no more talk of night fighting in the east, or of putting an 
umbrella over our troops in Sicily or anything like that. The soldier on the battlefield 
will just have to dig a hole, craw] into it, and wait until the attack is over. What the home 
front is suffering now cannot be suffered very much longer.*>° 


As he saw it, the raids on Hamburg were affecting ‘the people’s reserves’.46° As 
mentioned earlier, the general of air training, Kreipe, summed up his assess- 
ment of the situation in a memorandum. In this he expressed the view that the 
defensive situation that now obtained had still brought about no significant 
change in the aims set for the Luftwaffe; he urged that a complete halt be 
called to the bombing of England with forces that for the present were in any 
case inadequate, since it was bringing only irreparable losses of men and 
machines. It should, however, remain the ultimate aim, for later on. Until that 
time, he argued not for a Luftwaffe with both a strong defensive and offensive 
capability, but for giving clear priority to a fighter force, followed by long- 
range reconnaissance aircraft for the U-boat war, with medium and heavy 
bombers for an attacking role coming only in last place. Where support from 
bombers was concerned the army would have to look after itself for a while, 
since in this situation it was the fighter force that could protect the nation’s 
armaments potential and would decide whether the two arms of the Wehr- 
macht, and the nation itself, survived or not.461 

At a meeting of Central Planning on 29 July Speer announced that the 
manufacture of flak munitions and bombs was in the near future to be very 
greatly increased.*©2 At the same meeting he said: ‘If the air raids continue on 
the present scale ...then within three months or so we shall be relieved of a 
number of questions we are discussing at the moment... We shall be coasting 
downhill relatively swiftly. In practical terms the next six to nine months are 
for us the turning point that will decide things.’4©3 And at the same time he was 
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helping to dispel Hitler’s doubts about the V-2 rockets, and indeed to raise his 
enthusiasm for them and encourage him to issue a decree giving this reprisal 
weapon top priority, a move that in the months to come was to have a very 
serious effect on aircraft, and especially fighter-aircraft, production.464 On 2 
August he told Hitler that a series of raids of the Hamburg kind, extended 
to six further cities, would bring Germany’s armaments production to a 
standstill. Hitler heard this with no apparent reaction, merely saying: ‘You’ll 
straighten all that out again.’4°> 

Hitler had meanwhile become caught up in a ‘stubborn determination to 
retaliate’.4°° In a meeting with Luftwaffe representatives he shouted: ‘I want 
bombers, bombers, bombers! Your fighters are useless’,4°7 while on 30 July 
Milch ordered the emphasis of production to be shifted to fighters, output of 
which was to be raised by in the summer of 1944 from 2,000 to 3,000/month; 
to salve his conscience he designated the V-1 flying bomb during programme 
discussions as a ‘bomber replacement’.468 When Speer was present at the 
GLM conference on 3 August, discussion centred on the fighter and destroyer 
production programme.*®? After the British raid on Peenemiinde on 17/18 
August 1943 Hitler’s reaction was to attack: acting instinctively, and without 
waiting for the results of tests, he immediately issued the order to build the 
completely new Hochdruckpumpe (high-pressure pump) weapon. This was a 
long-range artillery design, matching the ‘England cannon’ with which he had 
planned since 1928 (it is mentioned in his Secret Book) to bombard the British 
Isles from France, if technology made it possible to build such a weapon.*79 He 
was immensely keen on this favourite among retaliatory weapons, which he 
also called his ‘millipede’.4”! He similarly hoped be able to ‘force England to 
her knees’ with the V-2 rockets.472 He felt vindicated in this instinct to attack, 
too, by D6nitz’s voicing confidence that with his new devices and U-boats he 
would soon be able to reopen the war in the Atlantic.473 And he was placing 
great hopes on the attacking Luftwaffe he believed was coming into being.474 
Very soon the armaments agencies under Speer were taking skilled workers 
away from the aircraft factories to work on the V-2 programme, and the 
minister failed to sign a decree meeting the demands of the air defence pro- 
gramme. ‘Not one swine is helping us’, Milch exclaimed on 31 August 1943.47° 

It was around this time that Goring invited his principal generals and heads 
of department to a meeting at Schlof} Rominten, so as to be clear about the 
consequences to be drawn from the disaster at Hamburg. He put forward the 
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view that the Luftwaffe’s task now, after its offensive phase, was to switch its 
efforts to defence in the west and put a stop to the Allied air raids on the Reich. 
It was not only the life of the people in its cities that had to be protected 
and preserved, but the potential of its war industry as well. He voiced the 
hope that, under the protection of the forces concentrating on air defence, 
the Luftwaffe would soon recover the strength to attack once more; then, a 
counterblow at the enemy could be prepared. All those present were, 
according to Galland, unanimous as never before in their determination to do 
everything possible for the defence of the Reich and to prevent another such 
catastrophe—even the generals of the bomber and fighter arms whose differing 
tasks so often set them at loggerheads.*7° GGring, swept up in the mood of the 
meeting, rushed to Hitler’s bunker in the nearby FHQ to report on it and get 
authority for the planned measures. It seems he came back a broken man. In a 
vehement argument Hitler had turned the Luftwaffe’s proposals down, Goring 
told his officers. The Luftwaffe had, the Fihrer said, failed totally, and was to 
exonerate itself by resuming attacks on England, and on a larger scale. Terror 
could be smashed only with counter-terror. This was the only way the Fuhrer 
had dealt with his political enemies. The Fiihrer, Goring said, was right.477 
According to Speer, Hitler seems not to have taken the air battle over 
Germany all that seriously, because production was constantly rising in spite 
of it.478 He had, on 7 July 1943, been shown film of the first successful launch 
of a V-2 on 3 October 1942; for the first time he had been impressed by the 
development of the rocket, and from then on had faith in its success.479 What 
was more, the Luftwaffe leaders seemed, after the first successes of the new 
‘Wild/Tame Boar’ and pursuit night-fighter tactics and the successes in 
beating off the American day bombers over Schweinfurt and Regensburg, 
once again to have gained confidence in the existing and expanded air 
defences.48° When one considers, however, that Maj. Werner Baunbach, 
deputy to the general of bombers, had in August 1943 received only an evasive 
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answer from Milch to his proposal on stopping production of the He 177 
long-range bomber in favour of building the jet fighters,48! then the 
Generalluftzeugmeister’s insistence on a drastic increase in air defence does 
not seem to have been quite total. In the summer of 1942 he had considered 
the monthly output of 700 to 1,000 bombers just as urgent as that of 1,000 
fighters, to be reached by the end 1943/early 1944.48? In April 1943 he did not 
want bomber production ‘to be reduced too much’, because one could not 
know what subsidiary theatres of operations there might still be and what 
repercussions these would have on the need for heavy bombers.*8? At the 
beginning of June 1943 he said: ‘I cannot say that from now on we shall make 
only fighters and drop everything else. We have to press ahead on all sides.’484 
The medium and heavy bombers that were in production in the summer of 
1943 ‘must [in his opinion] carry on! The general of bomber aircraft simply 
cannot do without them, and if he were to give them up I would not do without 
them.”485 He did not want to let the bomber side of things—with the Ju 188, Ju 
288, and He 177 types—drop ‘in the hope that this would achieve something 
useful.’48° His watchword was: ‘We must [admittedly] first shape our defence 
so that it is... effective. Once that is done [however] things can be put back in 
order with the emphasis on attack’.487 He wanted, come what may, to provide 
the ‘Attack Leader England’ with 600 bombers a month.488 

We can see, therefore, that in the summer of 1943, despite (at least occa- 
sional) realization of the defensive situation now facing them and its possible 
consequences, the conclusions drawn from this did not, even in the Luftwaffe 
command—nor among the top leadership of the Reich—show a clear path to 
follow: the course taken was a zigzag one. The main people in charge seem 
themselves to have lacked the imagination and knowledge needed to see 
where their measures were leading, and this is evident in Speer’s and Hitler’s 
overestimating what the V-weapons could do and underestimating the 
negative effect they would have on the production of defensive armaments. 
It is understandable that those writing memoirs—and Irving’s Rise and Fall of 
the Luftwaffe is to all intents and purposes Milch’s memoirs—will try to justify 
their actions in the light of insights gained subsequently. Because of this Irving 
lets Milch appear as a man who always did the right thing at the right time; in 
this instance, having always been totally convinced of the need to arm for 
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defence, and having pursued this consistently. Of course he did so more than 
others, and that is to his credit; but nonetheless he dithered between bombers 
and fighters. Can he, therefore, be accused of not knowing what he wanted? 
He had, as well, to meet the demands of the fronts on land and at sea, all of 
which needed air support from bombers, ground-attack, and long-range 
reconnaissance aircraft. Yet it is impossible to ignore the fact that the confusion 
was heightened by Hitler’s and Goring’s wavering attitude. The authoritarian 
Nazi style of leadership did not allow of a permanent, high-calibre advisory 
body. Hitler would ask questions of sometimes one person, sometimes another, 
and then take decisions himself often not on any broad objective basis but 
swayed by emotion. For lack of adequate advice and technical expertise of his 
own, he frequently failed to recognize the inconsistency of his decisions. As 
Milch was to write later, before the priority that Hitler ordered on 28 July 1943 
to be given to air defence could take effect, ‘the order was countermanded by 
Hitler himself’.489 ‘We at once again set to work, then Hitler changed his mind 
and turned everything upside down again. This game went on time and time 
again.’ Though this also masks Milch’s own uncertainty as to what the right 
decision was, the comment is based on verifiable evidence. 

Already by 1 October 1943, only six months after Programme 223, Milch 
was forced by developments on all the fronts (and especially above Germany) 
to publish Programme 224.49 It heightened the tendency to give priority to 
the defensive air forces. In September 1945 the factories were to produce 1,492 
more fighters than under Programme 223, that is to say 4,407, including 4,105 
day fighters; these were to be mainly Me 109s and FW 190s—certainly no 
longer the most modern types, but well proven and thus mass-produceable 
without any teething troubles. By October 1944 output of the Me 109 was to 
rise to 2,376, and December 1944 was to see 1,420 FW 190s; they would then 
rapidly be replaced by up to a thousand Me 262 jet fighters, up to 746 Me 
209s, 1,100 Ta 152s and 154 (Focke-Wulfs designed by Kurt Tank), and 
30 Me 163 rocket-propelled fighters. The need was for aircraft in large num- 
bers for the time being, and time to change to more modern types. Milch, 
moreover, wanted more than one string to his bow where fighters were con- 
cerned:49! with the night fighters, it was planned to replace the Ju 88 and Do 
217 with the He 219 and Ta 154. The output of attack-role aircraft was also to 
be stepped up, even though only slightly, from 1,460 to 1,519 in September 
1945; this, however, meant a dramatic shift from heavy, long-range bombers 
to ground-attack aircraft and medium bombers. In total, 82,918 day and 
night fighters and 26,695 attack aircraft of all types (fighter-bombers, ground- 
support and ground-attack aircraft, and bombers, together with destroyers 
and dive-bombers) were to be produced within a period shortened by six 
months to two years. Given its 50 per-cent loss rate, the Reich’s air defence 
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needed fighters ‘in huge numbers’ to face up to the increasingly fighter- 
protected American bomber formations.492 For building the planned 
Messerschmitt aircraft alone, there would need to be a fresh injection of a 
47,460-strong workforce, more than 7 million Reichsmarks’ worth of factory 
space, enough raw materials, aero-engines, and 1,585 new machine-tools.493 
Overall, there was for 1944 an average monthly demand of 26,ooot of 
aluminium, of which only 22,o00t could be counted on since all the other 
consumers were calling for a further 21,000 t.494 The total output of aircraft 
consequently stagnated between April and October 1943 at around 2,500 
machines a month, and even dropped slightly. In October of that year 
Germany’s manufacture of warplanes (for both attack and defence roles) was 
lagging behind even Programme 223’s target by far more than 500 aircraft—a 
bare 1,300 instead of 1,860; the output of fighters, in particular, was short 
by around one-third.49> Despite this, the plan was aiming at achieving within 
two-and-a-half years an increase in production of about 83,000 attack- and 
defence-role aircraft, to reach a total of 110,000. The German aircraft industry 
was, to be sure, still not yet fully mobilized,4°° but in this area wishful thinking 
began, against the background of external events, gradually to lose all touch 
with reality. And yet Programme 224 did earn its title of ‘homeland air defence 
programme’,49” for it was trying to draw the right consequences from the 
situation and shift the bulk of production to turning out single-engined fighters 
and attack aircraft; these best answered the most urgent needs of the 
moment—air defence and support for the army—and for this reason and 
because of the lack of means, thoughts ought for a while to have been taken off 
strategic offensive operations. 

There was, however, one thing that had not been reckoned with. The 
American daylight raids had already in August cut fighter production by 150 
machines, and after Hamburg there was such a shortage of propellers that of 
the 42 Ju 188s due to be delivered in one month only four could be finished. 
Speer’s staff, besides, looked on Milch’s homeland defence programme as 
impossible to carry out: Programme 223 had already been at the limits of what 
was possible, following the crisis in crankshaft deliveries after the raids on 
the Ruhr. The demands from Milch and Vorwald to ‘put the fighter and 
destroyer programme at the very front of all manufacture’, because it was ‘five 
minutes to twelve’, if ‘we really want to protect Germany and her armaments 
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capability’, was turned down by Speer’s representatives, pleading other cus- 
tomers’ needs and the shortage of labour and materials.498 The armaments 
ministry also expressed doubts about the accuracy of the GLM’s plans, and 
was sceptical as to whether they were indeed necessary on such a scale. In the 
light of the fact that subsequently, after Speer had taken over air armaments, 
his ministry put into effects plans at about the same level as Programme 224, 
the impression gained by Milch’s staff—that the Speer ministry had been using 
blocking tactics in order to grab to itself the whole of aircraft manufacture— 
was perhaps not far off the mark.*9° 

The homeland air defence programme was dealt a further blow by the 
memorandum on ‘Bomber Planning’ from Peltz, the general of bombers, 
dated 5 October 1943.>°° In a sober analysis, he came to the conclusion that 
the current bombers were no more than updated versions of the types that had 
already been in service at the beginning of the war, and that their performance 
‘no longer matched the circumstances’. In 1943 they had, he said, been less 
and less able to achieve any effect. In that year, in fact, the bomber force had 
had, with an average strength of 1,415 machines, to be replaced three times 
over.>°! Already at the beginning of 1943, Peltz said, ‘the units are quite simply 
being broken up at such a rate that one cannot keep up with re-forming them 
again’.502 Besides a more concentrated structure under a single leadership, 
along the lines of the RAF’s Bomber Command, instead of the previous 
wasteful plethora of command authorities, he called for the strategic and 
tactical bomber forces to be separated, and for the former to be better 
equipped with jamming-proof navigational, DF, and bomb-aiming devices. 
He did not, moreover, see the present bomber Geschwader numbers as suf- 
ficient for carrying out the manifold tasks they were given; Programme 224 
had done nothing to change this. Milch was intending the big Ju 290 and Ju 
388 aircraft for use not as bombers but for long-range reconnaissance duties, 
for instance in the U-boat war. The mainstay of the bomber force was for the 
time being to remain the outdated Ju 88-A4, until it was withdrawn from 
October 1944 and finally replaced with the Ju 188. On 30 September 1943 the 
frontline units mustered only some 1,100 serviceable bombers, and out of 52 
Gruppen only six were equipped with the new Ju 188 or He 177 types; the 
front was thus relying mainly on obsolete types such as the Ju 88, He 111, and 
Do 217.59 In the autumn of 1943 the bomber production figures were, 
however, tending to fall.5°4 Under Programme 224 the low point was to be in 
May 1944, with 226 machines built in this development. Milch was seeking in 
this way to free up capacity for producing fighters, so as to be able to come up 
with a strong fighter force by the spring of 1944. Following that, bomber 
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production too was to rise again, to a peak of 370 a month in June 1945. Since 
the monthly average output of 368 bombers in 1942 and 393 in 1943 was 
insufficient to raise the average monthly actual strength of the bomber arm to 
more than 1,415, the final target of a frontline strength of just on 3,000 
bombers was unattainable. This, and the fact that in the final stage ten times as 
many fighters as bombers were to be built, had Peltz ringing alarm-bells. From 
his viewpoint he was duty-bound to do so, and had every justification—his 
bomber-strength plan for the various war theatres was as follows:5°> 


Atlantic (plus Arctic Ocean, Black Sea, and Mediterranean build-up): 
5 special Geschwader, including 
I torpedo-bomber Geschwader 
Britain: 
7 bomber Geschwader 
Mediterranean: 
1 bomber Geschwader 
1 long-range Geschwader (Ju 290s) 
I torpedo-bomber Geschwader 


South-East: 
I bomber Geschwader 


East: 
6 bomber Geschwader 
2 long-range Geschwader (Ju 290s) 


The main focus, the Mediterranean theatre apart, was on confronting the 
enemy in the west. Of the 2,960 bombers to be distributed over 22 Geschwader, 
840 long-range bombers were to be Ju 290s and He 177s, while 2,120 would be 
‘workhorse’ and night bombers of the Ju 188, 299, and 388 types. This shows 
clearly the move towards the sort of heavily armed four-engined bomber and 
high-altitude bomber used by the British and Americans. 

The forceful thrust of Peltz’s memorandum was that ‘the war in the air 
cannot be won in defence; [the enemy’s] means of transport must be 
destroyed, in particular ships, harbours, military centres, and industries’. 
Making this point was telling Hitler what he, and accordingly Goring, liked to 
hear. Already on 7 October Goring had spoken disparagingly of what he saw as 
the inefficient fighter arm, and given free rein to revenge-centred thoughts 
aligned on those of Hitler. “The German people don’t give a damn whether we 
lose half our fighters, or attack airfields in England. What they want to hear, 
when a hospital or an orphanage is destroyed here, that the same has been 
done in England ...then they are satisfied.... Iam, anyway, determined... to 
now make use of my Luftwaffe, ruthlessly and totally, so that it wins back the 
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faith that has been lost in it.*5°° Hitler too called for fresh attacks on British 
cities. How heavy these were was unimportant—terror from the air worked 
only as a threat, not as an end. The destruction wrought in Germany had, he 
believed, a positive effect, in that it created a vast number of people who had 
nothing more to lose, and so would be fanatical in carrying on the fight.>°7 
When Peltz, on 9 October on the Obersalzberg, complained to Géring about 
the inadequate production of bombers, the latter flew into a rage about the 
falling output figures. ‘What on earth is the field marshal [Milch] thinking 
of?... What sort of a shambles is this? ... Have I got into a madhouse here, or 
what? ... Where is the planned increase? Apart from fighters, there isn’t any. If 
I cut down the numbers of bombers, it’s no big deal to turn out fighters!’ He 
completely blew his top when he discovered that the He 177 long-range 
bomber was to have no tail-gunner’s turret. He gave orders for General- 
luftzeugmeister Udet’s heads of development and planning and chief of staff to 
be arrested by the Gestapo. ‘If they’re shot, then you’ll see how quickly the 
whole pigsty down there gets things moving differently.>°8 So much for 
Goring’s reaction to Programme 224. Milch managed to prevent the three 
courts-martial that had been planned.>°? Géring meanwhile was thinking in 
terms of a bomber able to reach America: ‘If only we could drop a few bombs 
there, so that they had to black-out over there!’>10 

On 11 October GG6ring ordered the Generalluftzeugmeister to put in hand 
immediately the production of 600 bombers called for in Peltz’s memor- 
andum, and the manufacture ‘thereafter and as soon as possible of at least 900 
a month’, without affecting that of other types such as fighters, reconnaissance 
aircraft, and so on.>!! Given the situation, this was a quite unrealistic demand. 
Furthermore, as Milch had warned, ‘the homeland defence programme must 
in no way be weakened. Otherwise the enemy will of course knock out the 
production of all bombers.’>!2 After the American raid on Schweinfurt on 
14 October he enjoyed unhoped-for backing for this attitude from Hitler, who 
had obviously not yet recognized Schweinfurt as a victory for the German 
defences. ‘I have heard just today,’ Milch said in a meeting on 15 October, 
‘that yesterday the Fiihrer, in the presence of Speer and the chief of general 
staff [Korten], made it clear that for him the homeland defence programme 
has precedence over all other matters.”5!3 But as Speer noted, Hitler was 
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thinking in terms not only of fighter aircraft but also of his favourite weapon, 
the flak artillery.>14 This, too, was one of Hitler’s short-lived reactions. 

G6ring continued to press the view that ‘this air defence also includes the 
bombers’ and raids on British cities. ‘I cannot do without the bombers,’ he 
said, ‘or at least without the 600. I would sooner do without 800 fighters and 
leave the fighter programme at 4,000 and then go for bombers. I can’t stay on 
the defensive all the time. We have to attack as well, that’s what matters. The 
British back off once they’re attacked.’5!5 

The success in defending Schweinfurt made it possible for Milch and his 
planners to comply with Goring orders to amend Programme 224, and to put 
up a new programme, No. 225.3!¢ This provided for the building, over the 
period from December 1943 to March 1946, of 133,824 airframes, including 
72,358 day and night fighters and 34,810 attack-role aircraft (half of them 
bombers); the maximum monthly production—dictated in part by a lack of 
engines—would by the final stage be only 2,850 fighters but 970 bombers. As 
the bombers would more and more be heavy types, they all used up a great 
deal more material and labour than the fighters. The problem, however, was 
how Gé6ring’s demand for strengthening the attack side without cutting back 
on the defence-role aircraft was going to be satisfied when there was already 
insufficient aluminium for Programme 224. A start was made on investigating 
methods for building the wings of various aircraft types in wood, and for 
making the timer fuses of flak shells from a material other than aluminium. By 
1 December 1943 the new programme was ready.°>!7 It was trying to square the 
circle, and doomed to failure. Speer had already determined that with his 
deliveries of materials he could go no further than Programme 224, and was 
able to agree to no more than that; and even that would be hard to carry 
through. It was simply impossible to keep coming up with fresh programmes, 
and one must be stuck to as a basis. Even promising Programme 224 was, he 
said, bordering on the reckless; anything beyond that was pie in the sky. To 
Milch’s protest that the enemy was already building 13,000 aircraft a month, 
he retorted: “That’s immaterial. We’ve got to work from the armaments 
industry we’ve got, and talk sensibly.’ All Milch could say in response was that 
he had not drawn up the programme of his own accord, and was only trying to 
carry out an order from Goring. Since the overall armaments programme 
clearly would not permit of a programme like this, he found himself ‘between a 
rock and a hard place’. He asked that Hitler should now decide and set the 
priorities.>18 
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Why was it that Milch tried, nonetheless, to solve the problem? He 
obviously believed that at least by the end of the planning period he would be 
able to meet the conflicting wishes, and before then cope with the material 
situation by an only slight rise in bomber numbers in 1944 coupled with a 
substantial increase in the fighters; and he hoped to keep the bomber people 
happy by introducing more modern types. He felt that where fighters were 
concerned he would, ‘for the months of April/May, when the main battle starts 
again, be back with rather higher frontline strengths’.>!9 A ratio of defensive 
to offensive aircraft of around 2:1 as opposed to the 3:1 of Programme 224 
appeared to satisfy those at the top. This shift was essentially more apparent 
than real, since the monthly output of attack-role aircraft rose only slightly by 
around 100 in the final stage. It would, nonetheless, have been a real conjuring 
trick to have bumped up fighter production so quickly to 2,000 by April 
1944.29 In fact, February 1944 saw the production of only 833 Me 109 and 
FW 1090 fighters instead of the planned 1,487—a consequence of ‘Big Week’. 
Following this collapse in production, the influence of Speer’s ministry on air 
armaments (increasingly evident since the summer of 1943) gained pace. 
These activities were now already being directed by the ‘Fighter Staff set up 
under the head of Speer’s technical office, Karl Saur, until in the summer of 
1944 the Luftwaffe’s responsibility for matters connected with armaments 
production came to an end. This was a decision that was long overdue. It had 
been realized for years that the various parts of the Wehrmacht were incapable 
of managing things side by side, and that arms production needed to be under 
a single management. Air armaments passed into Speer’s hands, thus giving 
him responsibility for the whole of German armaments production.>?! It was 
not until July 1944 that output of conventional day fighters of the Me 109 and 
FW 190 type nudged towards the magic figure of 2,000 a month. By which 
time the Allies, with their fighter escorts, had already secured mastery of the air 
over Germany.>22 

It is pointless to debate whether Programme 225 meant a setback for the 
German air defence. Although this programme, set up only two months after 
Programme 224, did cause a certain commotion in a German air armaments 
industry that was already struggling to cope with rationalization, conversion, 
and the change to using economy materials, all that was possible in the short 
time available was mainly to continue the trend already set by Programme 223, 
where the ratio between attack- and defence-role aircraft did not anyway 
change to any dramatic extent. From the military and air-war strategy view- 
point there was nothing basically wrong with the principle of taking decisions 
during a war that were focused mainly on attack, especially given Germany’s 
position at the centre of the continent. The British, too, did not entirely 
cease their production of bombers when, from 1938 on, they made an all-out 
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armaments drive geared to defence. And they carried out bombing raids at a 
time when Bomber Command was still weak and the Luftwaffe were attacking 
their country in force. The RAF did not, however, go over to its massive 
bombing offensive against Germany until it had secured mastery of its own 
skies. This was the sort of approach that Milch too had in mind: 


You needed to fight in the air from the rear towards the front, the same as on land: 
inflict heavy losses on the bombers so as to drive them from the centre, then so they 
didn’t get across the Rhine any more, then not across the borders, and finally if at all 
possible not across the Channel. This was possible only by using the concentrated 
strength of one’s entire force, but not with ridiculously small parts of it. Even doing this 
couldn’t be left as long as you liked—once the enemy in the west could put up large 
formations of long-range fighters, it was too late! You’d missed your chance... It was 
failing to do this that in the end dealt us the death blow.>?3 


Countering this there was the view summed up by the head of Dept. 6 
(Armaments) of the Luftwaffe general staff, Maj.-General Kleinrath, with the 
words: “There are other fronts besides just defending the Reich—fine though 
that might be.’524 Even Milch had to admit at that time that there were ‘two 
main tasks. One, to hold the front in the east: for that we needed 50 per cent of 
armament for the army, and 50 per cent for the Luftwaffe. The other, to 
defend the homeland, where the Luftwaffe needed I00 per cent of the 
armament effort.’525 The persistence of the attack-dominated mindset>?° that, 
because of the country’s central position, was deeply rooted in the German 
doctrine of air war—shared fundamentally by the Luftwaffe general staff, and 
still determining general staff training—is also manifest in G6ring’s view in 
spring 1944 that ‘the heavy bomber is at the core of air armament!’527 Trapped 
between the demands of attack and defence, the Luftwaffe’s high command 
failed to switch soon enough from an offensive to a defensive conduct of the air 
war; when they did so, it was for far too long only half-heartedly, at the same 
time arming themselves to undertake bomber offensives in the east and west>28 
when they were not even masters of their own airspace. In the totalitarian Nazi 
state they were, however, not free to take their own decisions. 


5. AIR DEFENCE IN THE FIRST HALF OF 1944 


During the first five months of 1944 the German air defence found itself, 
compared to the same period the year before, facing an ever-increasing 
number of Allied air raids of increasing destructive power: many more enemy 
aircraft were dropping many more tonnes of bombs. Where in the same period 
in 1943 the western Allies had made 31,672 sorties, mainly by bombers, these 
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months in 1944 saw 223,7693>29 the bulk of the aircraft used were larger and 
more technically advanced than a year before. 

The bomb tonnage followed the same trend. In the 1943 reference period this 
had been 86,806t, in 1944 it was 433,773 t. Over the period in question in 1944, 
144,988t had fallen in Germany and 134,059t in France (in the latter case 
mainly on transport targets and airfields, and increasingly so from March 
onwards). The same trend could be seen in the Balkans and Austria. The prime 
targets in Germany were aircraft factories, on which 13,197t of bombs fell; 
airfields, which received a total of 8,970 t; fuel-producing plants, which in May 
were suddenly plastered with almost 2,500 t; and railways, on which in April and 
May the high tonnage (11,826) dropped came as a shock. The attacks on 
‘industrial areas’-—a euphemism for cities—carried out mainly by the British at 
night, meanwhile, continued as before, though in April and May their intensity 
lessened because the strategic bomber force was needed for targets such as 
railways, fuel plants, airfields, and the like. Nonetheless the Allies dropped 
91,084 t of bombs on area targets, almost twice as many as in the same period in 
1943. The quantity of bombs falling on these target groups in France between 
January and May 1944 is significant: 20,468 t were dropped on airfields, 48,731 t 
on the transport network, 14,100t on V-1 launch sites, and unexpectedly in 
February and March more than 2,500t on aircraft factories. 

Luftwaffe staff Ic interpreted this bombing pattern, in particular the sudden 
increase in raids on the rail network, first in France in March and then in April 
in Germany as well, as the preparation for a likely invasion. It mapped out 
three rail-network zones, in the first of which, in France, the system was in 
May largely crippled or traffic could be kept moving only with great difficulty. 
Already by mid-March movements in northern France dropped to 20 per cent 
of their previous level, and by late May were at 13 per cent; in the rest of 
France the figure was 50 per cent. Traffic between Reich territory and France 
was at only 20 per cent of normal. From March to June 67,000t of bombs 
were dropped on traffic nodes in northern and southern France, where 
Ministerialdirigent Dr Ebeling of the Reich transport ministry regarded ‘major 
operational movements by the Germans on the railways [as being] as good as 
impracticable’ if the bombing continued at the same intensity, and judged 
the transport situation as ‘giving cause for concern’ if the defences were not 
strengthened. In the zone between Germany and France along the Rhine, all 
transit stations were at times out of action. The bridge over the Rhine at 
Duisburg was destroyed. Ebeling also saw the bombing campaign against the 
transport network, together with the raids on the aircraft industry and aviation 
fuel plants, as a certain sign of an impending landing in France, since for this 
to be successful the Luftwaffe had to be decisively weakened beforehand. On 
the other hand, key industries that had little bearing on a short-term sapping of 
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TABLE I.11.4. Aled bomb tonnages dropped in winter/spring months of 1943 and 1944, compared 


Month Total tonnage 


1944 on Germany 


1944 on France 


on Europe 
1943 1944 Total Aircraft Airfields Fuel Transport Cities Total Aijircraft Airfields Transport V-1 
industry industry targets industry targets sites 
Jan. 8,939 54,127 26,527 1,727 1,402 — 367 20,552 8,195 38 1,074 42 3,153 
Feb. 14,819 50,969 25,667 4,085 1,408 = 735 15,353 8,910 1,440 25237 169 1,505 
Mar. 17,307 77,865 34,854 1,995 1,288 —= 955 26,709 20,103 1,072 4,025 8,757 2,163 
Apr. 20,790 _- 103,046 29,242 3,913 3,630 201 4,003 16,384 35,433 985 3,133 17,571 45204 
May = 24,951 147,766 28,698 1,477 2,642 25459 75823 12,086 61,086 81 93999 = 22,192 3,075 


Source: USBBS, Report No. 2a: Statistical Appendix to Over-All Report, 11, 16, 26-30, NA RG 243. 
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the Wehrmacht and Luftwaffe forces in the west—such as heavy industry 
and electricity, chemical, and light metal works—were enjoying something of 
a breather.>?° 


(a) Daylight Fighter Operations 


The winter of 1943/4 did not, however, bring the German day fighters any 
respite,>3! for the American bombers had in bad weather gone over to blind 
bombing using their HX radar, and stepped up their large-scale raids from six 
in January to 20 in April and 16 in May. American bad-weather raids posed 
great difficulties for the Luftwaffe’s day-fighter pilots, most of whom lacked 
training in all-weather flying. The size of the raids grew from 500-600 heavy 
bombers to 1,300 on 28 May, and these were often outnumbered by their 
escorting fighters. The latter were penetrating further and further into 
Germany, giving the German day fighters no rest, especially since the US day 
bombers were now beginning to operate with both the 8th Air Force from 
England and the 15th from Italy, with the latter putting up as many as 650 
bombers at a time. After the heavy raids of late February on the aircraft 
factories, they extended their operations in March to the accessory parts 
industry, with Munich and Berlin suffering heavy attacks. They soon, in April, 
set their sights on railway marshalling yards such as Hamm and Mannheim 
(22 and 25 April). The increasing freelance raids by American escort fighters 
on German airfields, on Luftwaffe fighters as they took off or landed, and on 
trains and locomotives cost Germany 556 locomotives destroyed or damaged 
in May alone, and a total of 1,104 between January and May. Already by 
early May 1,600 trains carrying crucial war supplies and personnel were 
log-jammed. The overall clogging of traffic caused by the air raids on the rail 
network varied between 664 trains a day in February 1944 and 312 in May.>22 
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The air raids also severely disrupted the training of pilots in Germany—April 
and May, for instance, saw the loss of 67 aircraft used for initial and advanced 
training, transport, or ferry service. Raids by the US 8th Air Force on 
Braunschweig and neighbouring airfields put four of the fields out of action 
and destroyed or damaged more than 100 aircraft. Deep-penetration raids 
carried out by the US oth Tactical Air Force during April destroyed or 
damaged several hundred aircraft, especially on airfields in southern Germany. 
On 9 April the Americans struck at FW 190 production at Marienburg, 
Poznan, Gotenhafen (Gdynia), Tutow, and Warnemtinde; two days later, on 
11 April, the Focke-Wulf factories at Poznan and Sorau (Zary), the works 
at Oschersleben (making Me Itos), the Junkers factories at Bernburg and 
Halberstadt, and the aero-engine plants at Stettin and Cottbus were heavily 
damaged. On 12 and 13 April it was the turn of Me 109 and He 229 manu- 
facture at Wiener Neustadt, Me 109 and Me 262 production at Augsburg, and 
once again ball-bearings output at Schweinfurt to suffer severely. On 24 April 
there was destruction at the Dornier works in Munich and Oberpfaffenhofen. 
Ninety per cent of the town of Friedrichshafen was destroyed, including two 
out of its three engine works. After ‘Big Week’, April brought German fighter 
production its second heavy blow. These raids and the attacks in May, when 
in the last ten days alone 133 aircraft were destroyed and 54 damaged on 
industrial sites, and repeated raids on Wiener Neustadt brought manufacture 
of the He 219 high-altitude night fighter almost to a halt, certainly slowed 
down the production of fighters and other aircraft;>33 but they could not 
prevent it from constantly rising.>34 

A further heavy blow to the Luftwaffe’s activity as a whole was the drastic 
fall in aviation fuel output with the start of raids on the German synthetic fuel 
plants.>3> Although the heart of the hydration and mineral oil works producing 
aviation fuel could not be knocked out, and the supply of motor fuel and 
heating oil to the Wehrmacht was for the time being little affected, German 
production of aviation fuel in May fell, from the 180,000-t April figure, to 
120,000t, and in June to only 53,000t. By September 1944 a mere I0,000t 
were leaving the works. Given the Luftwaffe’s average monthly consumption 
of 150,000t (in May 1944 it was even 195,000t), the OKW’s reserve stock— 
amounting on 1 May to just under 580,000 t—had to be drawn on. Total fuel 
production, which in May 1944 still stood at 316,o0oo0t, shrank in June to 
107,000 t. It was foreseeable that if the air raids on Germany’s hydration plants 


yards at Hamm on 22 April 1944 see also USSBS, iv. Report No. 200: The Effects of Strategic 
Bombing on German Transportation, Jan. 1947, 54ff. together with Exhibit 52, which gives 
statistics for the effects of raids on the rail network in 1943 and 1944. 
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continued the Luftwaffe would soon be unable to fly, and the Wehrmacht 
unable to move. 

The tactics of the American bombers, their numerical superiority, and their 
strong fighter escorts took an ever-increasing toll on the German fighter 
defences. The only hope of success now lay in the shift from the Gruppe to the 
Geschwader as the unit to attack with.>3° To make it easier to assemble large 
formations like these, their points of deployment had to be reorganized and 
concentrated within the fighter-division areas. In Fighter Divisions 2 (at 
Stade) and 3 (Deelen), which constituted the forward defence, this reorgan- 
ization was completed by mid-February. In the Stade division I/JG 11 was 
combined with ZG 26 to form a single combat unit in which the fighters’ task 
was to shield the attack by the more vulnerable destroyers from the four- 
engined bombers and their fighter escorts. The shift in the focus of the 
American bombers’ attack to arms factories in central Germany meant Ist 
Fighter Division (at Ddéberitz) having to concentrate JG 3 in the Altmark 
region west of Berlin, and make preparations for stiffening it with I/JG 5 
brought from the eastern front. At the same time the fighters of 3rd Division 
on the Dutch coast, which was now exposed, had to be pulled back because 
the forward units had for a long time been moving eastwards as they climbed 
to engage the enemy, so as not to be taken by surprise by the American fighters 
and drawn into combat too early. JG 1 was from now on stationed in the 
Rheine—Twente—Mo6nchengladbach area.>3” 

Organizational problems still, however, made optimum use of what fighter 
forces were available hard to achieve. For the enemy, the area covered by 
Germany together with Austria and Hungary formed a single strategic whole; 
but in the early months of 1944 the command of the Reich’s defence was still 
split up, into northern and central Germany defended by I Fighter Corps with 
Fighter Divisions 1 to 3, and the area covered by 7th Division stretching from 
the Frankfurt basin across southern Germany to Austria. In Hungary air 
defence was managed by Air Fleet 4, to which the Luftwaffe general in 
Hungary was answerable. The day-fighter forces available in the Reich’s two 
defence zones were, each on their own, too weak to cope with a large-scale 
American raid against their territory. Releasing their fighters to help others 
required a decision from Air Fleet Reich, and sometimes from Goring. This 
many times came when it was already too late. This disadvantage was not 
overcome until 7th Fighter Division was placed under I Fighter Corps on 1 
April 1944.538 

Though ZG 26 and 76 had earlier, when they came by chance on formations 
of American four-engined bombers without an escort, still been able to achieve 
great results without any appreciable losses of their own, this was no longer 
possible with the increasingly omnipresent American fighters (which by early 


536 See pp. 144-9, 179-80. 537 Grabmann, ‘Luftverteidigung’, BA-MA ZA 1/2476, 690-1. 
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May were reaching a line through Stettin—Leipzig—Vienna). The destroyers 
were no match for the American fighters, and as the latter were engaging the 
destroyers’ own fighter screen they were no longer protected as they went in to 
attack the bombers.>3° Fighting spirit among them nonetheless remained high, 
though this was always shared and mutually boosted by their having two crew 
members; among the single-seater pilots, fighting on their own with inferior 
aircraft and inadequate training, morale was sinking. Yet in the summer of 
1944 the two destroyer Geschwader had to be converted to single-engined 
fighters—the American fighter escorts had made it impossible for them to 
bring their heavy weaponry to bear on the bombers. It was hoped that the 
situation for the day fighters would be eased by the introduction of the new 
high-altitude Me 109 with the DB 605 AS engine, with water-methanol 
injection to give a faster climb to great heights. This was intended to engage 
the American escorting fighters by diving on them from more than I1,500m 
(thus giving their own, now more heavily armed fighters a chance to get at 
the bombers), and then quickly regain height ready for the next attack. The 
pilots were very enthusiastic about the high-altitude fighter: it ‘lent wings to 
their fighting spirit’.54° But by mid-May only 120 of them had reached the 
squadrons, and not all of those were ready for combat use. Seen against the 
strength of the enemy fighter formations at this time—600 to 800 aircraft—this 
low number looked modest indeed. The German day-fighter pilots, moreover, 
still lacked the training needed for assembling in bad weather above a ten- 
tenths cloud-base of which the American bombers and fighters were making 
full use. The American fighter escorts, now ranging freely almost everywhere, 
made it hard for the German ground controllers both to keep their own fighter 
formations out of sight and to vector them onto the bomber formations by 
the shortest route (necessary since their range was too limited to allow evasive 
manoeuvres). There were not enough planes and pilots available to have 
some of them keeping the American fighters engaged and thus leaving others 
unhindered to attack the bombers. While the Americans were perfecting the 
art of using their bombers and fighters in combination, the German fighter 
force was from April 1944 onwards finding it to a great extent impossible to 
make concentrated, mass attacks on the raiders.>4! 

Besides the creation of Air Fleet Reich and centralization of the aircraft 
warning system that had become necessary as the Allied attacks penetrated 
ever deeper into Germany,>#? the situation in the day-fighter sector demanded 
other organizational changes. In 15 February 1944 the single-engined ‘Wild 
Boar’ fighters that had so far been grouped in JG 300, 301, and 302 of 30 


539 Galland, The First and the Last, 264; Galland at the Fighter Staff meeting, 11 May 1944, 
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Fighter Division, and until then had taken orders directly from Air Fleet 
Reich, were placed under the territory-linked Fighter Divisions of General 
Command I Fighter.>43 In this way they were better integrated with the night 
fighters and, like the twin-engined night fighters, could be used by day as well 
against bomber formations beyond the range of the enemy fighter cover.>44 
This, however, created other problems: night-fighter pilots were used to 
making solo attacks, and now were having to attack in daylight as part of a 
group. On 8 March 1944 the Frankfurt basin—central Rhine area was removed 
from 7th Fighter Division and given to 3rd Fighter Division at Deelen, under 
the staff of the Central Rhine sector controller at the Dachs (Badger) radar site. 
The reason for this, at first sight merely tactical, allocation (the new boundary 
did not appear on the situation maps until early July) was the difficulty that 
had been found, when enemy formations invaded the Central Rhine area, in 
handing the fighter formations over to 7th Fighter Division at the crucial 
moment when a raid began; these fighters were having to be assembled, ready 
to attack at Geschwader strength, far back and beyond reach of the enemy 
fighter escort. It proved better to let 3rd Fighter Division deal with the entire 
operation right through to the end, and have the forward division do the 
collating of the position in the air instead of 7th Division to the rear; I Fighter 
Corps did, after all, have more experienced air intelligence personnel than 7th 
Fighter Division, which was still directly under Air Fleet Reich. This meant 
that for the first time all the fighter forces over Germany were together under a 
single operational command, and could be concentrated against the wide- 
spread American bomber operations being conducted from bases in England 
and Italy. The attacks being launched by the Americans and RAF from Italy 
on aircraft and fuel-production targets in Austria and Hungary led to Hungary 
being included in the area covered by Air Fleet Reich: the commanding 
general of the Luftwaffe in Hungary was on 1 May 1944 placed under it, 
together with the air defence forces of the fighter sector controller for Hungary 
(now under the operational control of Fighter Command Ostmark). 

The command structure of I Fighter Corps, right down to the divisions and 
fighter and fighter-sector controller level, applied also to the night-fighter 
force. It should be noted that the Eimsatzstaffeln in the accompanying table 
were response units of four to eight aircraft crewed by fighter-pilot instructors 
or advanced-level trainee pilots; they were used only against bombers or 
reconnaissance aircraft that had become separated or been crippled. The 
air-observation (Luftbeobachter) and air-defence (Luftverteidigung) Staffeln 
shadowed the American formations flying in to Austria and Hungary from 
Italy and reported on their course. At the same time III/ZG 26 was converted 
to the Me 410, and Stab ZG 26 with I and II Gruppen to Me 410s armed with 
a 50-mm flak cannon.>45 


543 War history of I Fighter Corps, 25 Jan. 1944, 157, BA-MA RL 8/93. 
544 Herrmann, Bewegtes Leben, 332; Held and Nauroth, Defence of the Reich, 183. 
545 Kens and Nowarra, Die deutschen Flugzeuge, 444. 
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Map L.1.5. Location of day- and night-fighter units, mid February 1944 


The day fighters’ combat readiness remained at about the same level from 
February to May 1944, although over that period three Gruppen (III and 
IV from JG 27 in Greece and I/JG 5 from the eastern front) were brought in 
and only one (III/JG 54) was taken out of action for recuperation and 
refurbishment. That of the destroyers fell by more than half during this time, 
due to disbandment of units, transfers to Air Fleet 4, and re-equipping 
with Me 41os. On 24 May the homeland defences had in combat-ready 
status 333 single-engined fighters, two Me 163 rocket-propelled fighters, 
and 53 destroyers, as against nominal strengths of 587, 8, and 126 machines 
respectively. Serviceability was thus at only 57 per cent for the fighters and 43 
per cent for the destroyers; and on that day in fact only 246 fighters and 35 
destroyers were put into the air. At the same time the Americans, on each 
incursion, were with their bombers and fighters fielding around seven times as 
many aircraft. The fact that despite the ever-rising output of fighters from 
the factories there was hardly any increase in the operational strength of the 
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German fighters was not only due to the fierceness of the battles and their 
own losses; the aircraft were, as delivered by industry, often not ready for 
operational use, and because of this had to spend longer in the supply depots 
being prepared for squadron service.>4° It was still impossible to carry out the 
plans made in 1943 to enlarge fighter Staffeln to 16 aircraft, and the Gruppe 
to 68 aircraft by adding a fourth Staffel—measures designed to boost their 
effectiveness against the four-engined bomber formations by meeting mass 
with mass, and to economize in officer numbers, given the shortage of 
commanders. On average, the 19 fighter Gruppen defending Reich airspace 
consisted of only 31 aircraft each, so that they still did not even reach what 
had so far been the normal complement.°>47 

At the meeting to discuss the fighter situation held at Goéring’s office on 15 
and 16 May 1944 General Galland set out the situation with regard to fighter- 
pilot numbers.>48 April had seen the loss of 489 pilots, 100 of them officers, 
with replacements numbering only 396, including 62 officers. In Air Fleet 
Reich the drain had reached 38 per cent, in Air Fleets 3, 2, and 5 it had been 
24, 18, and 12 per cent respectively, while Air Fleets 4, 6, and 1 had together 
lost 11 per cent. To offset this, Galland suggested, all fighter pilots still capable 
of flying should be moved from staff desk jobs into squadron service, ground- 
support and night-fighter pilots should be converted to day fighters, two more 
fighter Gruppen should be transferred from the eastern front to homeland 
defence, and units should be amalgamated to save on the number of unit 
commanders needed. The general in charge of flying training had, he reported, 
already made 100 of his instructors available. This meant that training 
resources were once again being plundered to meet the needs of the front line, 
though this situation was now to be improved by pulling out one Gruppe per 
division at a time for one- to four-week periods. The Luftwaffe was living off 
its reserves, and still scarcely able to increase its own strength. 

All this demonstrates how hard the fighting was, and how severe the attrition 
being suffered by the fighter force in defending the Reich skies. Between 
January and May 1944 the Americans flew around 92,00 sorties by mainly 
heavy bombers, and as many by fighters. With 6,367 heavy bomber sorties over 
Germany in January and 19,825 in May, the American loss rate fell from 4.2 to 
2.1 per cent; among their fighters, flying 7,167 sorties in January and 36,210 in 
May, it dropped from 1.5 to I per cent. Total American losses over the period 
thus shrank from 2.8 to I.4 per cent.549 German fighter losses, meanwhile, 
moved from 122 (5.3 per cent) in January to 299 (10.3 per cent) in February, 
240 (10.9 per cent) in March, to 384 (10.7 per cent) in May. The number of 
German fighter sorties flown each month rose from about 2,500 to only 3,600, 


546 Koller, daily log, 25 June 1944, 133, BA-MA RL 2 I/24. 
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in no way matching the increase in the numbers the Americans were investing 
in the battle. The losses inflicted on the enemy were having no deterrent effect 
whatsoever, while the Luftwaffe’s own losses would very soon be impossible 
to sustain.>>° 

Besides defending the skies above Germany, the fighter units were also 
facing a sizeable task on the land fronts, and the airspaces in question were 
linked like the physicist’s communicating chambers. The fighters in the west 
were taxed far beyond their numbers fighting off the Allied bombing of the 
transport network, aircraft and aero-engine factories, V-1 sites, bridges, rolling 
stock, airfields, radar sites, and finally coastal defences. Allied air activity in the 
area covered by Air Fleet 3 rose from 24,300 flights attacking or passing 
through in January to 87,400 in May. Against this, the number of serviceable 
aircraft in units stationed in the west—JG 2 and 26, NJG 4 and §, and ZG 1 
—was in January only 155 day fighters, 21 night fighters, and 34 destroyers, 
and by late May 96 day fighters, 48 night fighters, and 37 destroyers. These 
figures represented 52, 50, and 65 per cent of the actual strength. These 
numbers did not even begin to suffice to protect French airspace from Calais 
to Marseille (and on top of that for the destroyers to carry out convoy- 
protection missions in the Bay of Biscay). Because two fighter Gruppen 
were busy looking after merchantmen along the Atlantic coast, there were on 
D-Day in fact only some 50 fighters on call to oppose the landings. The 
multiplicity of tasks, for which there were clearly not the resources available, 
was due to the command structure in the west; this shows, under the II Fighter 
Corps general commander, two division staffs and four fighter controller 
staffs. Most of the destroyers were placed under X Air Corps. Seen against the 
number of incoming enemy aircraft, the tally of those shot down by the fighters 
was a mere drop in the ocean. In April there were 2,078 fighters dispatched 
to meet §1,300 attacking aircraft; 102 of these sorties resulted in 109 kills, 
while own losses totalled 52. In May 139 of the attackers were shot down for 
119 German losses, from a total of 2,769 defending sorties. As a deterrent 
factor during the days of the invasion, the Luftwaffe’s fighter force in the west 
had practically ceased to exist.>>! 

On the southern front in Italy, the fighter force that had from the summer 
of 1943 been greatly depleted for the sake of homeland defence but then 
strengthened again at the cost of the eastern front, had the task of guarding the 
supply lines, beating off enemy attacks in the army’s area of operations, and 
providing fighter cover for the Luftwaffe’s own attack units. In April 1944 the 
120 serviceable fighters of I and II/JG 53, JG 4, and II/JG 77, together with I 
and II Italian fighter wings, really had only symbolic value in performing this 
wide range of duties. In late June 1944 there were only 83 fighters fit for 
action—S5I per cent of nominal strength. Aircraft deliveries were inadequate, 
such that each of the six fighter Gruppen had only 26 instead of 68 machines. 
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TABLE I.11.5. Structure of German daylight fighter defence (late May 1944) 


HQ Location Commander 
Air Fleet Reich Berlin Generaloberst 
Hans-jiirgen Stumpff 
General Cmd I Treuenbrietzen Generalmajor 
Fighter Corps Josef Schmid 
HQ I Fighter Division Doberitz Oberst Hajo Herrmann 
Shadowers unit Parchim 
Stab JG 3 Salzwedel 
JG 3 Burg 
I/JG 3 Sachau 
IV (Sturm)/JG 3 Salzwedel 
I/JG 5 Gardelegen (moving up) 
Stab ZG 26 Konigsberg/Nm. 
V/ZG 26 Konigsberg/Nm. 
I/ZG 26 Konigsberg/Nm. 
2/JG 400 Oranienburg 


HQ Ftr Ctrlr. Prussia 


HQ Frt Ctrlr Silesia 
HQ 2 Fighter Division 


Stab JG II 
JG Ul 
T/JG II (high-alt.) 
TWI/JG il 
I/JG 400 


HQ Fighter Sector 
Controller 
Denmark 
10JG II 


HQ 3 Fighter Division 


Stab JG I 

IJGI 

I/JGI 

II/JG I (high-alt.) 
HQ Fighter Sector 
Controller 
Central Rhine 


Action Staffel JG 102 
(training unit) 


(being raised, Me 163s) 


Insterburg Oberst Karl-Gottfried 
Nordmann 

Cosel Oberst Hans-Hugo Witt 

Stade Generalmajor 
Max-Josef Ibel 

Rotenburg 

Rotenburg 

Hustedt 

Reinsehlen 

Wittmundhafen 


(being raised, Me 163s) 


Grove Oberst Johann Schalk 

Aalborg 

Deelen Oberst Walter 
Grabmann 

Lippspringe 

Lippspringe 

Stormede 

Paderborn 

Darmstadt Oberstlt. Hans 


Tribenbach 


Lachen-Speyersdorf 
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HQ Location Commander 
Action Staffel JG 106 

(training unit) Lachen-Speyersdorf 
HQ 7 Fighter division Schleifheim Generalmajor 

Joachim Huth 

HQ Air Observation Staffel Villa Orba 
Stab JG zb V Ansbach 

III/JG 3 Ansbach 

IJG 5 (high-alt.) Herzogenaurach 

II/JG 27 Herzogenaurach 

IG 54 Unterschlauersbach 

IVJG 53 Ottingen 
Action Staffel JG 104 

(training unit) Firth 


Stab Jafii Ostmark 


HQ Air Defence Staffel 
Stab JG 27 
I/JG 27 
II/JG 27 (ohne 7. Staffel) 
IV/JG 27 
IG 51 
WZG 26 
I/ZG I 
Action Staffel JG 108 
(training unit) 
Action unit I/SG 152 
(training unit) 

HQ Fighter Sector 
Controller Hungary 
Hung. Fighter Staffel 1/1 
Hung. Fighter Staffel 3/1 
Hung. Fighter Staffel 2/2 


Wien-Cobenzl 


Agram 

Seyring 

Fels am Wagram 
Gotzendorf 
Lucko 

Zirkle 

Fels am Wagram 
Wels 


Voslau 


Prossnitz 
Budapest 


Szolnok 
Ferihegy 
Klausenburg 


Oberst Gotthardt 
Handrick 


Oberstlt. Eduard 
Neumann 


Source: BA-MA RL 2 II/387 and Grabmann, ‘Luftverteidigung’, BA-MA ZA 1/2476, 621 ff. 


By the end of July, after three Gruppen had been moved to the western front, 
only 42 serviceable German and Italian fighters were left for the air defence of 
Upper Italy. Though achieved against a foe more than twenty times as strong, 
the defenders’ victories represented a small fraction of I per cent of the enemy 
attacking force, at the cost of 2.9 per-cent losses of their own; they had 


virtually nil effect.>>2 
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Source: OKL, LwFusSt Ic, position 15 May. 1944, BA-MA Kart 40/119. 
Map L.11.6. Location of day- and night-fighter units, 25 May 1944 


On the eastern front too the fighter defence played, for lack of substantial 
numbers, no decisive role (it claimed a 1.6 per-cent kill rate for 1.16 per-cent 
losses of its own); right up to the end, nonetheless, the German fighters did 
have a strong deterrent effect. On that front the full year of 1944 saw 529,00 
incoming enemy planes and 64,563 sorties by German fighters. Compared to 
other land fronts, the results achieved were better; and they were won against 
Russian formations that were increasingly superior in numbers and whose 
technology and training were constantly improving. The quality and morale 
of the Russian pilots were, however, generally below that of their German 
counterparts. Fighter defence in the east was for the most part shared between 
JG 52 with Air Fleet 4 in the south, JG 51 in the centre with Air Fleet 6, and 
JG 54 with Air Fleet 1 in the northern sector.>53 
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After the first American air raid on Ploiesti, air defence of the Romanian 
oilfields took on special importance.>>4 At the time of the attack on 1 August 
1943 there was only one Gruppe from JG §4 and one from NJG 6 on station 
there, plus one Romanian fighter Staffel; besides these there were 40 heavy 
and 26 medium and light German and Romanian flak batteries, together with 
a few searchlight and balloon-barrage batteries. When the second raid came on 
5 April 1944 (during which the Luftwaffe believed it had shot down 22 to 28 
per cent of the US 15th Air Force’s four-engined bombers), the line-up of the 
air defences under the commanding general of the Luftwaffe in Romania and 
the fighter sector controller Romania was as follows: two fighter Gruppen and 
one fighter Staffel, one night-fighter Gruppe and two night-fighter Staffeln, 
six Romanian fighter Gruppen, and two Romanian fighter Staffeln. Under 
the command of 5 Flak Division there were 48 heavy flak batteries (mostly 
German, but also Romanian and Bulgarian), more than 40 medium/light 
flak batteries, and eight searchlight batteries. As well as these there were a few 
smokescreen companies and balloon-barrage and railborne batteries. The 
aircraft warning service and radar organization were in German hands. There 
was also a motorized air protection regiment operating in the Ploiesti region. 
This boosting of the defence forces shows the enormous importance Roma- 
nian oil held for Germany’s war effort—it covered 25 per cent of oil production 
needs.>>> There was often no petrol for flying the ‘Mausi’ Ju 52s used to clear 
mines in the Danube. By late June 1944, when the Red Army had already 
reached Romanian territory in the north-east, the German and Romanian 
fighter units protecting the oilfields were further reinforced to number 174 day 
and 54 night fighters, with a serviceability level of around 85 per cent. They 
thus had a far higher strength than was available on the Italian front and on the 
western front when the invasion started. In early August the flak batteries had 
even risen to 113 heavies and 80 medium and lights. The use of smokescreens 
soon became ineffective when the bombing raids went on for so long that the 
stocks of chlorosulphonic acid needed to generate the smoke ran out. Despite 
all the defence’s efforts, it was impossible to prevent the Allied air forces 
from halting the extraction and processing of mineral oil and its transport to 
Germany, even before the Red Army occupied Romania. 


(b) Night-Fighter Operations 

The picture looked very much better with the night fighters in their battle 
against the British bombers, of which a total of ‘only’ 40,798 invaded German 
airspace between January and May. In January 1944 Bomber Command made 
6,278 sorties and in May 11,353, losing 314 and 274 aircraft respectively (5 per 
cent and approx. 2.4 per cent).>>° Of these the night fighters shot down 268 in 
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January for 59 losses of their own (4.1 per cent), and 163 in May with 41 (3.1 
per cent) losses.557 Over this period Luftwaffe sorties decreased in number, 
from 1,436 in January to 1,266 in May. On top of its losses the RAF suffered, 
during the first five months of 1944, a further 1,865 aircraft (4.5 per cent) 
damaged, half of them by flak. This net result, while considerably better than 
that of the day fighters, shows that things were going steadily worse for the 
German defenders by night as well. Nonetheless there were individual great 
successes, such as on the night of 19/20 February during the raid on Leipzig 
when 9.5 per cent of the 823 enemy bombers were downed, 74 of them by 
night fighters with only 17 losses of their own; on 24/5 March over Berlin, 
when 8.9 per cent of the 811 bombers were brought down, 80 by night fighters 
for only 14 losses; and the attack already mentioned on Nuremberg of the 
night of 30/31 March.>>8 This was the greatest success by the German night- 
fighter force during the war, and in particular that of the pursuit method. Loss 
rates around the Io per-cent mark would for the RAF—as, indeed, for any air 
force—have been unsustainable in the long run. But results like these were 
only exceptions; against them, the German night fighters lost, between 
December 1943 and May 1944, 407 aircraft and 556 aircrew while bringing 
1,100 enemy aircraft down.>59 The crews were highly skilled and their repla- 
cements—through lacking flying hours and training—were no longer up to the 
same standard. The shift in the weight of the Allied large-scale raids from night 
to day, due in part to the nights getting shorter with the coming summer, took 
some of the load off the night fighters. 

While the British heavy bombers favoured dark nights, the increasingly 
numerous Mosquitoes flew their nuisance raids, in small numbers, even on bright 
moonlit nights. Over 22 nights in March more than 1,400 of these aircraft were 
counted, some of them coming from Italy; there was talk of ‘the plague of Mos- 
quitoes’. They often, together with long-range night fighters, made attacks— 
timed to coincide with major bomber raids—on the forward night-fighter 
airfields in Holland and Belgium, harassing the German fighters as they took off 
and landed. After the RAF’s setback over Nuremberg, large-scale, 1,100- 
bomber + operations against German cities did not start again until 22/3 April 
against Dtisseldorf and 24/5 April against Karlsruhe, as part of the onslaught on 
the transport network.°°° They continued against transport targets in western 
Germany throughout May. Mosquito nuisance raids on Berlin increased, as did 
minelaying in the North Sea and Baltic and along the Danube.>®! 

Unlike the Americans who, while they still subscribed to the theory of 
precision bombing, also during the winter of 1943/4 in practice, because of 
bad weather, went over to blind carpet bombing using H2X, RAF Bomber 
Command—though it had made progress in accurate bomb-aiming 
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technique—continued to hold to the principle of area attacks on cities. While 
this had hardly any direct effect on the arms industry, it did indirectly strike 
at armaments potential: it destroyed the fabric of daily life for the working 
population, exerting psychological pressure on their will to work and to resist. 
Though in January the night air raids were still causing no substantial damage 
to transport and industry, this changed significantly in February, since the 
bombing of Leipzig, Schweinfurt, and Augsburg was co-ordinated with 
the American daylight attacks and made speedy clearing-up of the damage 
difficult. Incendiaries and phosphorus canisters were particularly effective 
against machine tools that were largely impervious to HE bombs, since they 
could burn out a machine filled with cutting and cooling oils by roasting it 
from within. The damage done at Augsburg on 25 and 26 April was especially 
severe: the inner town with some 3,000 houses was entirely destroyed, more 
than 5,000 others were damaged, up to 90,000 inhabitants were bombed out, 
around 700 killed, and some 1,300 injured. It was a week-and-a-half before 
the Messerschmitt works was back in production.>® 

In March there were raids on Stuttgart on the nights of the 2nd and 16th, 
which hit mainly the engine factories; on Berlin on the night of the 25th (the 
RAF’s last major attack on the capital), which scarcely affected industry but 
brought havoc to residential quarters in the west and south-west; and the 
failed raid on Nuremberg on the night of the 31st.563 In February the Reich 
area had 3,147 civilians killed, 6,248 injured, and 267,267 rendered homeless; 
the corresponding totals for March were 2,897, 8,211, and 96,135. In April 
further cities were badly damaged. On the night of the 12th the centre of 
Aachen went up in flames, in the heaviest raid it had undergone from the RAF; 
there were 1,525 dead. On the night of the 21st, 1,861 houses were destroyed 
and 20,000 damaged in Cologne, with 664 of its inhabitants killed and 1,067 
injured. Damage to transport network centres was heavy, to industrial 
installations only minor. Raids carried out on the night of 23 April with 596 
and 265 bombers respectively caused hardly any damage in Braunschweig, 
but a great deal in Dtisseldorf, where 1,100 civilians died. Two nights 
later Karlsruhe, attacked by 637 bombers, suffered only light damage, while 
Munich’s residential areas and railway yards were badly hit, though deaths 
were relatively low at just on 100; 30,000 people were bombed out. Essen’s 
housing suffered badly on 27 April, but its industrial areas hardly at all. During 
the following night 300 bombers destroyed some 67 per cent of the town of 
Friedrichshafen, including in particular its industry producing tank-engine 
gears.>©> The Mosquito nuisance raids, conducted with as many as 100 aircraft 
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a night, caused no great damage but led to frequent air-raid warnings with 
their sapping effect on people’s nerves. Rapid repair work made it possible to 
keep pace with the damage being done to railway installations in the Reich.>° 
Leaving aside the destruction of housing, the effects of the British night raids 
during the first five months of 1944 came nowhere near the damage done to 
the German armaments potential by the American daylight attacks.>°7 

A number of major organizational changes were made to the night-fighter 
force in the spring of 1944 to meet the current situation. The 30 Fighter 
Division staff, which had been rendered superfluous when the single-engined 
night fighters were placed under the fighter divisions of I Fighter Corps in the 
middle of February,°°? was dissolved on 16 March. This ended the life of the 
‘Wild Boar’ units as a separate entity; since the middle of February these had 
repeatedly been misapplied after Luftgau commands had made their own, 
faulty assessment of the situation. Most of the ‘Wild Boar’ pilots were in any 
case unsuited by their training to the demands of operating over wide areas in 
poor weather conditions; as a result they suffered high losses which, since they 
were sometimes flying at night the same aircraft that other fighter pilots 
were using during the day, severely reduced the level of serviceability of the 
day-fighter units. This division of labour between day- and night-fighter 
operations had proved not to be cost-effective, successful though ‘Wild Boar’ 
had been during the summer and autumn of 1943 (up to March 1944 its pilots 
had brought down around 330 enemy aircraft). It was hoped, by bringing the 
single- and twin-engined night fighters together in the fighter divisions with their 
much better view of the situation in the air, to make night fighting focused on 
the list of bombers’ targets more effective. The staff of Fighter Sector Control 
Centre, set up on 8 March, was linked to eight night-fighter stations between 
Frankfurt am Main and Karlsruhe, and to two ‘Y’ ground control sites. 
Allocating this area to 3 Fighter Division at Deelen simplified air situation 
assessment and night-fighter control there as it did with the day-fighter opera- 
tion, the more so as RAF Bomber Command was now frequently approaching 
from France, crossing into German territory over the Upper Rhine.>°° 

From the end of September 1943 the number of night fighters defending 
Reich airspace dropped by around 25 per cent to 242 twin-engined and 50 
single-engined machines on 13 February 1944. This was due not to the with- 
drawal of units to be sent to other fronts, but to the lack of fresh supplies of 
aircraft due to installing the new LICHTENSTEIN SN2 AI radars in the supply 
depots that equipped new machines for squadron service.>7° Night Fighter 
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Test Group Io at Werneuchen, which had always had the latest electronic gear, 
was, together with 1 Staffel of NJG 1, stationed at Venlo and equipped among 
other things with the modern He 219, a valuable source of support to the night- 
fighter force. But in April the inadequate flow of new aircrew, quite unable to 
plug the yawning gaps, was badly affecting its ability to put planes into the air. 
At first only training Gruppe II/NJG to1, with outdated aircraft and no AI 
radars, was available to fend off the British night-time minelaying operations in 
the Danube basin and the incursions into Austrian and Hungarian airspace; so 
on § April II/NJG 5 was transferred to Fighter Commander Ostmark, moving 
from Parchim to Parndorf. At around this time two ‘illuminator’ Staffeln were 
set up at Celle and in the Rhine—Main area to light up targeted areas with flares 
to help the single-engined night fighters. By the end of April the combat 
strength of the twin-engined night fighters had risen slightly, and that of the 
single-engined fighters by 100 per cent to reach 99, without any increase in the 
number of units. On 24 May the night fighters defending Germany had an 
actual strength of 466 twin-engined and 183 single-engined machines, plus 32 
‘illuminator’ aircraft, though serviceability levels were only 295, 115, and 14 
respectively (i.e. 64 per cent for the twin-engined and 63 per cent for the single- 
engined aircraft). The actual strengths of the twin-engine units reached only 59 
per cent, and single-engine units 55 per cent, of their nominal level, while only 
38 and 34 per cent were serviceable.>”! The average actual strength and 
serviceability level in May 1944 were 644 and 434 aircraft for the night-fighter 
force, and 533 and 311 for Air Fleet Reich: not a lot seen against the number of 
attacking British bombers, which had doubled or even trebled. 

The tactics and techniques of the air war at night developed further in the 
spring of 1944. In poor visibility and when there were strong winds, ‘blind 
marking’ aircraft using H2S navigation repeatedly set sky markers; more and 
more Allied bombers were equipped with H.S radar so that they could do their 
own navigation. If a target did not have the characteristics to provide a good 
H,S image, a conspicuous point further away was made a leading mark from 
which the target could be reached by flying on a precisely predetermined 
heading for a given time. Pathfinders measured the wind speeds on their 
approach to the target and passed them back to their base, which broadcast 
them to the bomber crews. To counter the German night fighters attacking 
from below with their Schraége Musik cannons, the FISHPOND device was 
developed; this detected only aircraft flying at the same height or lower 
and displayed them on a CRT, with a range of 8km. It could not, however, 
distinguish between friend or foe, and was thus of only limited value.>72 From 
January 1944 I Fighter Corps noted the RAF’s night bombers routing far out 
over the North Sea and Jutland in order to avoid the night fighters’ areas of 
operation and leave the German defences unsure of the actual intended target 
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TABLE I.11.6. Structure of German night-fighter forces in I Fighter Corps 


(as at 14 May 1944) 


HQ Location Notes 
HQ 1 Fighter Division Doberiz 
Air Observation Staffel 1 Neurppin 
I INuminator Staffel Celle 
HQ JG 302 Volkenrode 
I/JG 302 Ludwigslust 
II/JG 302 Volkenrode 
IV/NJG 5 Erfurt-Bindersleben less 1 Schwarm 
NJ-Gruppe 10 (Test) Werneuchen 
HQ Ftr Ctrlr Silesia Cosel 
1 Schwarm IV./NJG 5 Stubendorf 
HQ Ftr Ctrlr E. Prussia Insterburg 
HQ 2 Fighter Division Stade 
Air Observation Staffel 2 Stade 
HQ NJG 3 Stade 
I/NJG3 Vechta 
II/NJG 3 Plantltinne 
II/NJG 3 Stade less 8 Staffel 
8/NJG 3 Nordholz 
IV/NJG 3 Westerland less Aalborg det. 
HQ Fighter Sector 
Controller 
Denmark Grove 
Det.IV/NJG 3 Aalborg 
Det.II/NJG 3 Grove He 219 
HQ 3 Fighter Division Deelen 
Air Observation Staffel 3 Deelen 
Idll)/KG 7 Miinster 
Test Unit 400 Venlo Mosquito fighters 


HQ JG 300 
I/JG 300 
II/JG 300 

HQNJGI 
I/NJG I 
I/NJG I 
II/NJG I 
IV/NJG I 

HQ NJG 2 
II/NJG 2 

HQNJG 5 
I/NJG 5 


HQ Fighter Sector Controller 


Bonn-Hangelar 
Bonn-Hangelar 
Dortmund 
Deelen 

Venlo 

Deelen 
Leuwarden 

St. Trond 
Deelen 
Cologne-Butzweiler 
Deelen 
Giutersloh 


less Grove det. 


no 4. staffel 
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HQ Location Notes 
Central Rhine Darmstadt 
2 Illuminator Staffel Rhein/Main 
III/JG 300 Wiesbaden-Erbenheim 
I/NJG 2 Rhein/Main 
I/NJG 2 Langendiebach 
HQ 7 Fighter Division Schleifheim 
Air Observation Staffel 7 Echterdingen less Zagreb and 
Villa Orba dets. 
Det. air observation Villa Orba 
Staffel 7 
HQ JG 301 SchleiSheim 
I/JG 301 Holzkirchen 
II/JG 301 Grofsachsenheim 
HQ NJG 6 SchleiSheim 
I/NJG 6 Boblingen 
II/NJG 6 Echterdingen 
I/NJG 6 Hagenau 
HQ NJG to1 Ingolstadt training unit 
I/NJG to1 Ingolstadt training unit 
HQ NJG 102 Kitzingen training unit 
I/NJG 102 Kitzingen training unit 
I/NJG 102 Echterdingen training unit 
HQ Ftr Ctrlr Ostmark Vienna—Cobenzl 
I/JG 302 Seyring 
I/NJG tor Parndorf training unit 
Det. air observation Staffel 7 Zagreb 
HQ Fighter Sector Hungary 
Controller 
Hungary Budapest 
Hung. NJ-Staffel 5/1 Ferihegy Me 210 


Source. Grabmann, ‘Luftverteidigung’, BA-MA ZA 1/2476, 707 ff. 


for as long as possible; a plethora of minelaying operations and diversionary 
raids by Mosquitoes that served to conceal the main bomber stream; 
and finally the jamming of German radars and controllers’ radio traffic by 
WINDOW, ground transmitters in England, and airborne transmitters. The 
spoofing of the night fighters worked only to a limited extent, since in any case 
not all of them made contact with the enemy in time, and the diversionary 
tactics had by then become apparent. It was easy to take a fix on transmissions 
from the bombers’ HS sets, so their track could be adequately plotted. More 
and more fighters were being equipped with the LICHTENSTEIN SN2 radar, 
which was not vulnerable to jamming, and this made it easier to pursue the 
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bombers along their path. When, from February, the Mosquitoes too were 
increasingly fitted with HS the picture in the air became appreciably more 
confused, since the ground radar found it harder to tell them apart from the 
heavy bombers carrying out the main raids. Repeatedly, too, bomber streams 
flying separate tracks were now converging on the same target; Mosquitoes 
flying ahead of the streams occasionally released WINDOW to simulate changes 
of course that the bombers had not in fact made. This kind of masking of the 
course of the main bomber force could be detected by combining fixes on their 
HS signals; yet on many occasions the main target was identified too late to 
bring the single-engined fighters to above the bombers’ destination in time. 
With an increasing number of bombers, the RAF could soon afford to send 
several main forces to different targets at the same time. The H,S radars 
increasingly fitted in the Mosquito formations flying diversionary missions, 
which numbered up to Ioo machines, made it more and more difficult for the 
German ground controllers to tell main and subsidiary raids apart. The radio 
intercept service had to build up new expertise so as to discover, by taking 
bearings on the British heavy bombers’ radar signals, where they were massing 
for their approach to a target. Meanwhile the night bombers were able, in 
April, to operate without suffering any great losses. Since the formations of 
Mosquitoes making subsidiary raids were, in terms of their flare-marking 
and concentration as well as their numbers, hardly different from those of the 
four-engined aircraft, the chances of telling one from the other also dwindled. 
The only remaining clue lay in fixing their altitude, as the Mosquitoes flew 
much higher than the four-engined bombers, at more than 8,000 m. But since 
this height could be reached only by climbing as soon as they crossed the coast, 
the slower speed this entailed was close to that of the heavy bombers flying 
straight and level, and still made it hard to identify the Mosquitoes.>73 

One of the German night fighters’ main countermeasures was to speed up 
installation of the new LICHTENSTEIN SN2 wide-angle AI radar—in May the 
thousandth of these was delivered, where only 200 had been in use in early 
February—which made it possible to switch from target-area-focused fighter 
operation (which was already almost outdated) to pursuit tactics. While the 
fighters usually infiltrated the bomber stream as it passed through the belt of 
HIMMELBETT fighter-control stations, when the situation in the air was unclear 
they were assembled at high altitude near suitably located radio beacons, as 
happened during the raid on Nuremberg on 30/1 March. To light up the target 
area there was one illuminator Gruppe for the twin-engined fighters and two 
auxiliary illuminator Staffeln for the single-engined ones, which improved the 
chances of success against the bombers over the target area. The network of 
WISMAR sites—radars that could scan a fairly wide range of frequencies and 
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take bearings on the British tail-warning radar transmission—was expanded, 
and made it possible to distinguish reliably between the tracks of heavy and 
light bombers. A better prospect of detecting the enemy’s course and target 
intentions was also offered by the greater numbers of night fighters in the air 
observation Staffeln being fitted with NAXOS-Z and FLENSBURG radars, homing 
on the bombers’ HS signals with their ranges of 50 and 100km, and with 
other devices detecting the RAF’s MONICA tail-warning radar. Combating the 
Mosquitoes was the special concern of Test Unit 410 at Venlo, which was 
equipped with Me 410s, He 219s, and Ju 88 R2s with GM-1 booster kits (for 
oxygen injection). It does not, however, seem to have had any success—up to 
the end of June 1944 the whole of the night-fighter force shot down only 14 
Mosquitoes.°74 The chances of success in pursuit were improved by the 
development of spot frequencies over a wavelength of 4m which made it 
possible to avoid any enemy jamming, and by shortening the minimum range 
of the AI radars to 250m. The WURZBURG radars, with their WURZLAUS add- 
ons, were also enhanced by widening the waveband. All these measures were, 
however, in practice rendered ineffective by the enemy’s intense dispensing of 
WINDOW. The interference with R/T traffic between controllers and fighters 
was countered by transmitting all important orders, vectoring, and other 
information on multiple channels. For the radio operator in the night fighter 
this required familiarity with many items of equipment and a vast range of 
frequencies; it took a great deal of skill and experience to find quickly which 
frequency was still free of interference at any given time. A variety of jamming 
systems were introduced to make it hard for the British navigators to locate 
their target. A hundred jamming transmitters were employed against the GEE 
hyperbolic navigational aid, and 19 ECM centres using 96 transmitters all over 
Germany on a I.5-m wavelength against the OBOE system, so that the RAF was 
forced to switch to alternative frequencies. It was planned for these centres to 
hijack the functioning of British ground transmitters and feed in false 
instructions that would lead to the bombs being dropped in open country- 
side.575 It was not learnt until early 1944 how to interfere with the very 
accurate OBOE bomb-aiming method by ‘wobbling’ (irregular frequency 
changes); later, when the British had changed to shorter centimetre waves, it 
could no longer be interfered with for lack of the necessary electronic valves 
(a result of the German neglect of centimetre-wave research) .>7° 
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Another possible countermeasure against the RAF’s night incursions might 
have been to revive long-range fighter operations. This was considered by the 
Luftwaffe general staff in spring 1944, after captured Allied bomber crews had 
said that their aircrafts’ fuel reserves were kept very low in favour of carrying 
a heavier bomb-load, and that disruption of landing operations often led to 
chaotic conditions at their airfields. Between March and July 1944 there were 
even a few successes by the Me 4i1os of IV/KG 51, though after that 
the Gruppe was needed on the invasion front. Employing very much larger 
numbers on long-range night-fighter operations over England would 
undoubtedly have inflicted a great deal of damage on the Allied bombers as 
they were taking off and landing; but there were not the fighters available, nor 
had Hitler been able to raise any enthusiasm for this style of fighter defence. 
There was obviously no great willingness, either, to lose aircraft fitted with the 
latest electronic gear over enemy territory.>77 

This was, however, exactly what happened with the Luftwaffe’s most 
important radar weapon for combating the British bombers, the LICHTENSTEIN 
SN2.578 This happening was a decisive factor in the decline of the homeland air 
defence that began in the summer, after the temporary upsurge enjoyed by the 
night-fighters during the spring as a result of Schrage Musik, the LICHTENSTEIN 
SNz2 active AI gear, and the NAXOS-Z and FLENSBURG passive homing radars. 
On top of this there was the enemy’s sheer numerical advantage, plus his 
technical innovations in the 3-cm band which German radar technology was 
unable to catch up with all that quickly. It could not be said, therefore, that the 
night-fighter squadrons—equipped with up-to-date weapons quite capable of 
dealing with the bombers—were worn down or that their control structure 
broke down. The night-fighter defence was dealt the decisive blow by a chance 
event that had an immediate effect, and that gave a sudden spurt to the British 
technical lead that, in the spring of 1944, had been shrinking. 

On the morning of 13 July 1944 a Ju 88-G1 of 7/NJG 2 stationed in Holland, 
and fitted with both LICHTENSTEIN SN2 and FLENSBURG, landed by mistake 
on the airfield at RAF Woodbridge in Suffolk. The British had been aware, 
through ULTRA intelligence, of the existence of the new LICHTENSTEIN gear, and 
in March had more or less correctly estimated its wavelength as 2-3 metres; but 
the matter was not taken seriously enough when Bomber Command’s opera- 
tions over Germany were in any case being scaled down to give priority to 
bombing invasion targets in the west.>79 This was not the first LICHTENSTEIN 
SN2 machine to land on foreign soil: already during the night of 28 April a 
Me 110 had mistakenly landed at Dittbendorf in Switzerland. Not only was the 
aircraft carrying the Schrage Musik armament, thus far unknown to the Allies, 
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together with its inventor, Oberfeldwebel Paul Mahle; Galland and Goring also 
feared a dire outcome for German night-fighter operations if the enemy, via 
Switzerland, got to know how the radar and the weapon worked, and Galland 
was already thinking of how to offset this with the LICHTENSTEIN SN3 and 
NEPTUN I gears then under development.>®° Hitler suspected treachery; 
Himmler was told to prevent the enemy hearing about the landing, and 
Otto Skorzeny (the man who had freed Mussolini from captivity) was, using 
fighter-bombers and paratroops, to make a lightning attack and seize the 
machine. War, or at least a serious diplomatic incident, with Switzerland was in 
the offing. Walter Schellenberg, the head of the SS’s foreign intelligence service, 
was on good terms with the head of the Swiss intelligence service Roger Masson 
(and through him came to learn a good deal about Allied plans), and he sug- 
gested instead that the machine be handed back in return for the sale of Me 109 
fighters to Switzerland. That country thus came, for a payment of 6 million 
Swiss francs, into possession of 12 Me 109Gs: though these were fitted with 
engines almost ready for the scrapheap, something for which Daimler-Benz had 
to pay compensation six years after the war was over. The Me 110 was blown up 
on 19 May by the Swiss, in the presence of German observers.>8! 

The British, on the other hand, tested the wide-angle SN2 radar that had 
fallen into their hands, found that it worked on a frequency of 85 MHz, and 
within a few days began using longer aluminium strips that at a stroke brought 
to an end the immunity from interference that the German night fighters’ 
LICHTENSTEIN SN2 had enjoyed for the previous eight months. It was, besides, 
realized that it could also locate a switched-on H,S radar. Similarly it was 
discovered from the FLENSBURG equipment that this could home on the RAF’s 
MONICA tail-warning radar from as far away as 200 km. And finally the British 
found out how the NAxos-Z gear worked. They stripped out most of the tail- 
warning radars that had been giving their bombers away, so that the night 
fighters could virtually no longer home on them.>82 The Luftwaffe command 
had not foreseen the sudden technical defeat of this very important homing 
device, and right up to the start of invasion moved most of its night-fighter 
units to the periphery, on the assumption that from there it would be possible to 
infiltrate and attack each incoming raid from early on, and then set the single- 
engined fighters onto the already-mauled attackers above their brightly lit target. 
However much work was put into developing new AI and homing radars, the 
German night-fighter defence never recovered from this mortal blow.583 
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(c) Flak Defences 


The flak artillery defending the skies of the Reich was still suffering from the 
effects of WINDOW on its WURZBURG tracking and gun-laying radars. In March 
1944 the general of flak troops, Walther von Axthelm, was expressing ‘deep 
concern’ that not enough effort seemed to be being put into ridding his radars 
of the interference from the aluminium strips.>84 A further problem was that 
of shifting concentrations of flak artillery, as rapidly as possible, to counter 
the changing points of focus of the enemy attacks. The growing numbers of 
bombers making up the Allied formations, and their increasing concentration, 
necessitated a closer amalgamation of flak batteries to form more powerful 
units of firepower working under central control—the ‘big batteries’ that the 
Americans feared. The introduction of the ZUG 44 control equipment was to 
provide up to 32 flak batteries simultaneously with the gun-laying data they 
needed, and by networking a number of radars the jamming of one of them 
could be circumvented. Since there was a lack of high-altitude fighters to 
tackle the Mosquitoes flying at heights of around 1o km, the task was to be 
taken on by the flak using the very latest weapons. The 88-mm Flak 41s, 
105-mm, and 128-mm guns, together with the big 200-cm searchlights and 
electronic tracking devices, were therefore concentrated to meet the danger 
from the Mosquitoes making precision raids with OBOE within their operating 
range, especially in the Ruhr. The trouble was that the American daylight raids 
also called for the use of this more effective weaponry. The Allies’ shift to bad- 
weather bombing coupled with jamming of the gun-laying radars was limiting 
how much the flak could do. Since the start of the Allied fighter-bomber and 
long-range fighter raids on airfields and railway trains and installations in the 
spring of 1944, there was a greater need for light and medium flak artillery 
to protect these.>85 The reinforcement of the flak defences, which in 1944 as 
compared to 1943 saw an increased production of 8,402 (as against 6,864) 
heavy guns, 50,917 (as against 35,580) light guns, and 5,757 (against 3,180) 
150-cm and 200-cm searchlights, had, however, to be set against appreciable 
losses and a shortage of both munitions and personnel. At the same time the 
flak forces—like the fighter arm—was having to give up men from homeland 
defence to serve the needs of the invasion front. And finally, the heavy flak 
shells needed to pack more punch if they were to deal with the improvement in 
sturdiness of the Allied heavy bombers.°%° 
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To build up centres of flak defence, especially after the Allied raids in 
February on the aircraft industry, the homeland defence was between January 
and early March given an extra 55 heavy mobile and 13 heavy fixed batteries, 
positioned mainly in the Luftgaue—VII (Munich), XI (Hamburg), and XVII 
(Vienna)—that had so far had inadequate anti-aircraft defences. This brought 
the total of heavy batteries in the Reich to 1,368, of which 192 were fixed. By 
the beginning of May a further 124 heavy batteries were added. After the 
Allied bombing offensive on fuel supplies began, flak units protecting the 
hydration works and other important industrial sites and transport centres 
were given authority to fire at will at all heights, by day and night. On 21 June 
1944 orders were given for the main hydration plants to have the following 
minimum numbers of flak guns for their protection: Pdlitz 200, Auschwitz 
200, Hamburg 200, Brtix 170, Gelsenkirchen 140, Scholven 140, Wesseling 
150, Heydebreck 130, Leuna 120, Blechhammer 100, Moosbierbaum 100, and 
Boéhlen 70. Until war’s end, protecting fuel production was the flak force’s 
main occupation. Additional safety was lent to the hydration works by the 
mass of smokescreen units and by the construction of decoy sites; during 
the seven raids on Leuna, for instance, the latter were hit more heavily than the 
Leuna plant itself. At the points where flak forces were concentrated there was 
a core of three big batteries each consisting of three standard batteries 
equipped with the modern types of artillery already mentioned.°87 

The Allied bomber crews feared the concentrated effect of these flak cen- 
tres, as they caused a great deal of damage and wounding, even if not, initially, 
all that many total losses. When the 8th Air Force attacked hydration works in 
northern and eastern Germany on 20 June with around 1,400 heavy bombers, 
§0 aircraft in all were lost. More than 850 machines suffered damage, and 
brought home a great many dead and wounded crew members. The damage 
was attributed primarily to the flak;>88 between January and April 1944 8,847 
American bombers were damaged by flak, and only 948 by fighters, while 
two-thirds of the total losses (amounting to some 1,120) fell to the fighters. 
In the first three months of 1944 the British lost 179 bombers to flak and 321 
to the fighters, while the corresponding figures for damaged aircraft were 462 
and 245.°8° Since 1942, on average, around 25 per cent of US bombers were 
damaged by flak, and about a third of their total losses were due to it.59° In 
May and June 1944 the flak victories outstripped those of the fighters, because 
the latter had become too few compared to the numbers of the Americans. 
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Mosquito aircraft on OBOE raids could be effectively countered by 
destructive fire from the 88-mm Flak 41s, once the principle of the OBOE 
system had been understood;5%! this demanded nine minutes of straight and 
level flight from north to south (or vice versa) on the approach to the target, 
at constant speed and altitude. Even in September 1944, however, Air Fleet 
Reich possessed only 41 guns of this type, and in February 1945 the entire 
flak artillery could muster no more than 287 of them.>92 The roughly 2,500 
WURZBURG-D, I,000 GIANT WURZBURGS, and 250 MANNHEIM plotting and 
gun-laying radars, with ranges of 30, 70, and 35 km respectively,>9? were all 
wholly dependent for their operation on the WURZLAUS anti-jamming device. 
In May 1944 this could not, however, be incorporated in the MANNHEIM gun- 
laying radar; and so far, in any case, only 25 per cent of radar sets had been 
fitted with it. As has already been mentioned, WURZLAUS worked only against 
an average dispensing of WINDOW and with a 50 per-cent drop in bearing 
accuracy, but was ineffective when large quantities of the foil strips were 
dropped. It was, basically, just as hard to overcome the interference to 
the flak radars from American jamming transmitters, by switching to wider 
frequency ranges (spot and island frequencies), as it was to beat WINDOW. 
Efforts were also made in collaboration with the navy to push ahead with 
centimetre-wave development.>%4 In the summer of 1944 Air Fleet Reich 
had eight railborne flak batteries to combat the deep-penetration raids 
on transport targets. The number of medium and light flak batteries rose 
from 612 to 644 from early May until the beginning of July, only to drop 
back to 549 by the end of the year because of transfers to the eastern and 
western fronts.>% 

The imperviousness of the Allied heavy bombers to shell-bursts caused a 
change in the received opinion that a bomber could be brought down by a shell 
from an 88-mm exploding at a distance of up to 10 metres; it was now thought 
that this needed to be no more than 7 metres. Since, however, the enemy’s 
jamming of the flak radars plus the increasing height and speed of the flying 
targets made accurate shooting impossible, the effectiveness of the heavy flak 
shells had to be improved. The Americans had already developed a proximity 
fuse, which was used first in the Pacific, then in summer 1944 in England 
against the V-1s, and from December 1944 also on the western front.>°° To the 
same end the Germans produced the ‘twin fuse’, a combined time and impact 
fuse; but it could not be put to the test until April 1945, in a large-scale trial 
carried out during a raid in the Munich area. On that occasion the heavy 
flak, using the twin fuse, brought down 13 bombers for the expenditure of 
370 rounds each; up to then 3,500-4,000 heavy rounds or 5,000-6,500 light 
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rounds had been needed for a single kill.59’7 The electronic proximity fuses 
brought out at the end of the war by Rheinmetall were not in time to have any 
effect.5°8 The flak defences were thus unable to bring about any reversal of 
fortune in the bombing war shortly before the war ended. An American post- 
war study showed that, flying at an average height of 25,000 ft at 250 miles/h, 
American bomber losses would have been 3.4 times as high as they actually 
were had the Germans had a proximity fuse for their AA shells.59° Instead of 
II aircraft per thousand, they would have lost 37; though even that would, of 
course, have meant no change in the outcome for the homeland air defence. 

Another road to greater effectiveness against the bombers lay in the 
development of anti-aircraft rockets; but the first test firings of the 7.8-m 
long WASSERFALL during the first half of 1944 were a failure. There were also 
problems from shortage of fuel and labour. The SCHMETTERLING rockets 
(development of which had been interrupted from 1941 to 1944) likewise got 
no further than test firings. Trials with the RHEINTOCHTER initially went 
according to plan, but suffered a setback in March 1944. Work on the ENZIAN 
went on in spring 1944. The very accurate GIANT MANNHEIM radar was 
to be used for pinpointing the rockets’ airborne targets, and although its 
vulnerability to jamming had still not been overcome, 60 sets were put on 
order. Right up to the ENZIAN, wire-guiding of the missiles had not proved 
feasible; the problem of radar guidance had still not been solved, nor had 
that of a proximity fuse for the rockets. Nonetheless Milch saw flak rocket 
development, and tackling centimetre-wave technology, as urgent priorities, 
since flak was ‘at the limit of its possibilities using powder munitions’. Even 
if only one in ten of the highly expensive rockets found its target, the outlay 
would be minimal compared to what conventional heavy flak was costing at 
the time. Lt.-Colonel Friedrich Halder, one of the main champions of flak 
rocket development, tried to make his project attractive by pointing out that 
the firing of one WASSERFALL rocket consumed 1.5t of nitric acid, whereas 
bringing down one aircraft by firing 3,000 heavy 88-mm AA shells needed 16 t 
of it, and in the case of the 88-mm Flak 41 as much as 18t. Although with the 
lack of development work that had been done it was impossible to be at all sure 
that one or two WASSERFALL rockets would be enough to bring a bomber 
down, the straw of rocket development was clutched at, in spite of the 
knowledge of the horrendous amount setting up the firing sites would cost. 
For safety’s sake Milch urged at the same time the development of the Kramer 
X4 and Henschel Hs 298 air-to-air missiles—small guided rockets akin to a 
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plane—-since the aircraft for launching these were already available and made 
any special ground set-up costs unnecessary. Work on these six new projects 
went ahead, even though it was known that the development capacity could 
cope with at most 50 per cent of the rocket motors and electronic steering 
devices.°°° There were nine rocket-motor projects alone, for fighter, flak, and 
other air-to-air missiles, for dealing with which there were only two firms, 
Walter and BMW. The Luftwaffe command could not make up its mind on 
reducing the number of these projects, and now carried over its old problem of 
resource-sapping parallel developments and multiple types into the develop- 
ment of the new rocket weapons. Solemn warnings about the impossibility of 
the task, like those sounded by Oberstabingenieur Brée,®°! were brushed 
aside. This was probably due to the psychological atmosphere at the time, 
brought about by the critical situation in the air over Germany. No one could 
tell exactly, at this juncture, which of the many developments offered the 
quickest path to success. In reality, given the circumstances of the final weeks 
of the war, the answer lay in the entirely inexpensive R4M rocket.®° 

As the day fighters were having hardly any effect, the flak artillery took on 
more and more importance; this was evident in an increase in the number of 
heavy batteries from 1,368 on 9 March 1944 to 1,535 by 9 July, and in the 
expansion of the control organization particularly in areas around the hydra- 
tion plants, through increasing flak staffs and raising new ones. During this 
period, in addition to the takeover of Luftgau XII (Wiesbaden) by Luftgau VII 
(Munich) on 1 January already mentioned, the HQ of 16 Flak Brigade in 
Vienna was reformed as that of 24 Flak Division. In June the HQ of 17 Flak 
Brigade was set up in Budapest, and the flak forces of the general of the 
Luftwaffe in Hungary placed under Air Fleet Reich. New HQs were formed 
for 2 Flak Brigade in Dessau, 7 Flak Brigade in Linz, and 11 Flak Brigade in 
Ko6nigsberg/East Prussia. In Munich 4 Flak Brigade became 26 Flak Division. 
In all, the changes in the number of flak batteries defending Reich airspace were 
as follows (figures for 9 March and 9 July 1944): heavy batteries from 1,368 to 
1,535, medium and light batteries from 58273 to 8447, searchlight batteries 
from 325% to 376, barrage-balloon batteries from 51 to 57, barrage batteries 
from 34 to 5, and smokescreen companies from 45/2 to 35. The further drop in 
the number of barrage batteries came about through the increasing equipping 
of these units with German flak guns and modern plotting devices and fire 
directors, which made them into fully fledged flak units.6°3 
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Against the the imperative increase in flak artillery was the critical personnel 
situation; an attempt was made to deal with this by raising the number of 
batteries in a battalion to six and the number of guns in a battery to six or 
more, and by incorporating units cobbled together from the remainders of 
others. The personnel of construction units were also drafted in from the 
Reich Labour Service (RAD), and their former duties taken over by foreign 
workers. And the latter, too, could apply to serve in the Hemmatflak. The 
situation worsened in July through 31,000 men having to be relinquished to 
the army. In August 1944 the anti-aircraft force as a whole had 662,000 
troops and 448,700 auxiliaries, whose numbers included 221,890 RAD-Flak, 
Luftwaffe auxiliaries, and men and youths of the Heimatflak, and 128,710 
female flak auxiliaries and RAD ‘Maidens’, together with 92,000 foreign 
personnel including 51,000 Russian prisoners of war. In all, its personnel 
numbered 1,110,700, making up more than a third of the Luftwaffe’s total 
strength of around 2,890,000.°%4 

In the west the flak had the task of preparing to deal with a possible Allied 
invasion and fighting off the bombing raids this would involve. It fell mainly on 
III Flak Corps under Gen. Wolfgang Pickert, previously commander of 9 Flak 
Division at Stalingrad. Between January and 24 June 1944 the flak forces of Air 
Fleet 3 increased from 245 to 414 heavy batteries, 326 to 444 medium/light 
batteries, and 35 to 36 searchlight batteries. On top of this were 12 barrage 
batteries and 24 railborne batteries, whose strength remained at about the 
same level. These increases were matched by an expansion in the command 
organization: spread over the Luftgau commands of Belgium/northern France 
and western France there were two flak divisions and five flak brigade HQs, 
and in July a further flak brigade was brought in from the Stuttgart area. The 
high proportion of fighters and light bombers among the aircraft shot down by 
flak fire are evidence of the predominantly deep-penetration activities of the 
Allied air forces; the successes of flak in the west, at 0.9 per cent of attacking 
aircraft, however, remained very modest. 

In the south the anti-aircraft artillery was used to protect lines of 
communication through northern Italy and, because the fighters had been 
withdrawn to defend the Reich, increasingly to give cover on the land front. 
Air Fleet 2, under the general of Flak Artillery South and the command of 
Luftgau XXXVIII (Milan), had at its disposal in early January 1944 155 heavy 
and 48 medium/light batteries and 14 searchlight batteries. By 24 July it had 
178 German and five Italian heavy batteries, 89 medium and light batteries, 
14 searchlight batteries, and seven smokescreen companies. Given the 
relatively modest flak forces in the south it is understandable that the kill rate 
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TABLE I.11.7. Allocation of flak batteries to the various fronts 


Homeland Western Northern Southern Eastern Total 


Heavy batteries 1,530 407 130 285 273 2,625 
Medium and light batteries 642 463 80 158 28 1,624 
Searchlight batteries 361 28 3 17 38 447 
Balloon-barrage batteries 40 12 fe) I 5 58 
Smokescreen companies 64 fe) fe) A 4 75 


Source: Grabmann, ‘Luftverteidgung’, BA-MA ZA 1/2476, 898-912. 


by AA artillery was on average only half that in the west, at around 0.5 per cent 
(though this was also due to the flak guns here being used mainly in the battle 
on the ground). 

In the east the flak batteries formed the backbone of both anti-aircraft 
defence and of the battle on the ground against tanks. On that front there were 
more than nine flak divisions, in the southern sector, mostly under I Flak 
Corps, and in the centre under IJ Flak Corps; in spring 1944 this remained 
almost unchanged. Their kill rate was only insignificantly higher than on the 
southern front, and 80 per cent of the victories were against single-engined 
Russian aircraft. On 24 July 1944, when the anti-aircraft artillery was at its 
strongest, the batteries were distributed over the various fronts as shown in 
Table I.11.5. 

Since the western front formed the main forward area for the defence of 
Germany’s home airspace, the two fronts taken together saw the concentra- 
tion of 73.8 per cent of all heavy flak artillery, 68 per cent of all medium and 
light guns, and 87 per cent of the searchlights. In the skies over the Reich in 
spring 1944 the flak was for a while, thanks to more guns and a number of 
technical innovations, and despite the continuing vulnerability of its radars to 
jamming, somewhat more successful and had in practice become the main 
means of defence. Hitler, as he had before, held the flak in very high regard, 
especially since the number of kills it was achieving was, after the over- 
whelming of the German day fighters and the ever increasing numbers of 
bombers concentrated in the enemy formations, even in absolute terms higher 
than those by the flyers. With this upward trend, the flak defending the Reich 
in the first four months of 1944 shot down 314 American aircraft and damaged 
19,563.95 The further expansion of the anti-aircraft defences went ahead 
against GGring’s ideas on the subject. Hitler and Goebbels, however, over- 
emphasized the effect on public morale (of the unrewarding barrage firing in 
particular), which they considered to be very high.©°® On 20 June 1944 Hitler 
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ordered that the manufacture of flak artillery should be given the same priority 
as that of fighter aircraft,°°7 and described the failure to achieve peak output of 
37-mm AA guns in time as ‘a national disaster’; given the increasing raids deep 
inside Germany on airfields and transport targets, he was to a certain extent 
quite right. Anti-aircraft guns were quicker to produce, and could be expected 
to bring about an improvement in the parlous situation in Germany’s skies 
more quickly than fighter aircraft, which took longer to build. But flak would 
never be able to sweep the skies clear of the enemy, or to make any decisive 
change in the air war over the Reich. 


(d) The Luftwaffe and Invasion: The Fighter Defences Misused 


Hitler’s political and military strategy (insofar as one could talk of such 
a thing) was in the spring of 1944 based on the hope—one might also say 
illusion—that the new weapons being developed, such as the V-1 flying bomb, 
the V-2 rocket, the He 177 long-range heavy bomber, the Me 262 and Ar 234 
jet aircraft, the anti-aircraft rockets, and in particular the new electric U-boats 
with their higher underwater speed, were going to change the course of the war 
in Germany’s favour. In view of the expected Allied invasion in the west, he 
concentrated all available forces there so as to repel a landing at once: there 
was not enough operational depth in the western theatre to allow of any 
trading-off of space to gain time. This meant that in the east and south the 
fronts must at all costs be kept as far away from Germany’s borders as possible 
so as to lessen the threat from the air, especially in the south. If the Allies 
were beaten in the west, so it was assumed, they would not risk any further 
invasion within the foreseeable future. Any territory that had been lost in 
the east could then be won back, and Hitler could at last set up the continent- 
wide empire that would for the future rule out any internal collapse like that 
in 1918, and would put Germany in a position to fight for her place as a 
world power.°8 

In his directive No. 51 of 3 November 1943 Hitler set out the crucial 
importance for the future course of the war of repelling an invasion in the west, 
and ordered preparations for defence there to be intensified.©°9 Under no 
circumstances were the forces stationed in the west to be further weakened for 
the sake of other theatres of operations. The Luftwaffe was ordered, in the 
event of an Allied landing, to release from the homeland air defence, flying 
schools, and training units every available flying unit and mobile flak unit that 
was suited to fighting the invader. Their ground organization, from southern 
Norway through Denmark and north-western Germany and down to France, 
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was to be expanded, supplied, and dispersed so as to protect them better from 
enemy attack. 

The Luftwaffe had already taken preparatory measures, codenamed 
‘Drohende Gefahr West’ Gmminent danger in the west), ‘Dr.G.West’, on 
27 July 1943, that is, shortly after the Allied landing in Sicily, on the instruc- 
tions of its commander-in-chief. These orders were replaced by those of 
27 February 1944, and amended many times between then and April to meet 
the changing situation.©!° The uncertainty as to where an invasion would 
come led to defence plans being made for the entire western, southern, and 
south-eastern coasts of Europe, taking in southern Norway, Denmark, 
northern Germany, the Netherlands, the Channel coast, Brittany, the Bay 
of Biscay, the French Mediterranean seaboard, the Adriatic, Greece, and 
Bulgaria. Provisions were also made against Allied landings in Portugal and 
Spain. 

A landing on the Channel coast was obviously seen as the most likely and 
presenting the greatest danger. Special attention was paid to the Pas-de-Calais 
area, since this offered the shortest path to the enormously important indus- 
trial centre in the Ruhr, and was where the Channel was at its narrowest. The 
terrain was also suitable for tanks, and the area was where the V-1 and V-2 
launch sites (which the enemy would probably want to knock out first) were 
concentrated.°!! These fears were heightened by the Allies feeding appropriate 
false information to the German secret services as part of the FORTITUDE 
SOUTH deception operation.®!2 Hitler, and the Wehrmacht high command 
in particular, remained convinced right up to the end of July that the main 
landing was going to come in the Calais-Dunkirk region. The Luftwaffe 
operations staff, too, still believed this in the middle of June. The Allies suc- 
ceeded in spoofing the German signals intelligence with their fake radio traffic, 
and in preventing the Germans from carrying out photo reconnaissance in 
depth over their troop concentration area. Thus it was that the ‘First US Army 
Group’, or FUSAG, supposedly massed in East Anglia, was not recognized 
as being a vast deception exercise; this whole army group threatening the 
Pas-de-Calais never in fact existed. 

In the six weeks leading up to the invasion only 129 sporadic reconnaissance 
flights, of limited penetration, succeeded, and these yielded no indication of 
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exactly where the landing would be made.°!3 The Luftwaffe signals intelli- 
gence’s fuzzy picture of what the enemy was doing was thus partly responsible 
for the splitting up of the forces that had been meant to be prepared for all 
eventualities at once and that, given the Allies’ superiority in the air, could 
then no longer be concentrated at critical points in time. There was, for 
instance, no Luftwaffe combat presence worth the mention in Normandy. 

The German fighter arm had had to cede superiority in the air by day to the 
Americans a few weeks after ‘Big Week’, even over the Reich itself. Because it 
had to husband its resources for use in German airspace, it was also unable to 
prevent the Allied bombing of the rail network, bridges, and airfields in 
France, Belgium, and the Netherlands. Some 36 airfields within a 200-km 
radius of Caen were destroyed, such that the Luftwaffe had to send its fighters 
and bombers into action from ever further away from the Channel coast.°!4 
The attack branch of the Luftwaffe—the bombers—was also defeated by 
exhaustion when, in May 1944, it brought its offensive against England to an 
end.°!5 The bomber force of the ‘Attack Leader England’, Maj.-General Peltz, 
had suffered heavy losses at the hands of the British air defences.°!© This 
meant that even before the invasion came, the new ‘air strategy’ hatched by 
chief of general staff Korten—making better use of the strategic opportunities 
in attack and defence, instead of the draining business of providing support to 
the army—had come to naught.°!” Added to this there was, arising from a wide 
variety of reasons, the increasingly poor training of the pilots, which no longer 
matched that of the Allies. In both its attack and fighter-defence roles the 
Luftwaffe had been critically weakened before the Allied invasion began. In 
the western theatre the Luftwaffe was no longer a factor to be reckoned with, 
so that it was not even given any part in the defensive plans of the German 
army in the west.°!8 

Air defence in the west was the task of Air Fleet 3 under Field Marshal 
Sperrle. Hitler, in his directive No. 40 on command responsibilities at the 
coasts, had avoided appointing a supreme commander for the whole of the 
west European theatre of operations. The Wehrmacht forces each retained 
power of command over their own troops, and their orders were solely to 
cooperate. Thus III Flak Corps, which at the end was earmarked mainly for 
use against tanks, remained under Air Fleet 3. In an invasion Sperrle was to 
use his fighters to achieve air superiority in the army’s area of operation—that 
is, above the invasion zone; his fighters and fighter-bombers were to attack 
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enemy ships and troops on the beaches during daylight hours, and his 
bombers by night. This reflected lessons learned during the action in Sicily 
and southern Italy, which had shown that bombers could not operate by day 
without a heavy fighter escort. The Luftwaffe needed to demonstrate its 
strength from the very first day. Hitler and Géring demanded the concentrated 
use of all flying units in the first hours of a landing, in order to benefit from the 
weakness in numbers and initial disorder of the enemy assault troops on the 
beach. Air Fleet 3 was therefore to be strengthened immediately with around 
800 fighters drawn from the homeland defence force, that is, from Air Fleet 
Reich. The latter’s C-in-C was far from happy with this, since he looked on the 
air defence as a single command that ought not to be divided up. He had to go 
along with it, though he was at least able to keep control of 3rd Fighter 
Division stationed in Holland and Belgium, the main approach corridor to 
Germany for the Allied bombers.°!9 The reinforcements served to meet not 
only the first but also the second main task of Air Fleet 3, that of giving support 
to the army, to which end eight fighter Gruppen were to be converted from 
fighters to fighter-bombers. Hitler is even said to have promised Rommel a 
thousand Me 262 jets for the purpose.°2° Heavy bombers carrying remote- 
controlled glider bombs were given the task of attacking shipping and 
stationary targets on land. The Luftwaffe’s main role in the west was to be to 
support the army’s troops on the ground. 

The fighter pilots were expected to make up to five sorties a day in the early 
days of an invasion. Some of them still had to be trained for the ground- 
support role. All of them needed to be acquainted in good time with the terrain 
and with the location of the concealed advanced landing grounds to which 
they would be moved from the Reich if an invasion came.®?! Air Fleet 3 had 
more than a hundred airfields and landing grounds within a radius of some 
550 km of Normandy; this was insufficient to take all the units that were going 
to be transferred, especially as damage to them from enemy bombing was to be 
expected. More still were needed if the units were to be dispersed in the region 
and be kept fully operational whatever happened. On the other hand, the army 
was demanding that all such airfields close to the coasts should be rendered 
unusable, as it feared the enemy’s airborne troops would be landed on them 
and was also assuming that, because of Allied air superiority, it would anyway 
be impossible to make any use of them. The Luftwaffe therefore gave up a 
whole series of airfields inside a 100-km-wide strip along the Channel coast. It 
was planned to station most of the fighters and fighter-bombers north and 
north-east of Paris, and the bombers further to the south. This placed the 
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fighters at a disadvantage: if the intention was to use them as fighter-bombers, 
their short range and the need to carry drop-tanks made this hardly possible. A 
shortage of men and materials, plus a certain lack of initiative among the 
territorial authorities who had been serving in France for a long time and had 
grown used to leading a relatively easy life, stood in the way of a rapid 
expansion of the ground organization needed for aircraft. This situation was 
mitigated somewhat by the transfer in the winter of 1943/4 of the staff of 
II Air Corps from Italy, where it had had experience of setting up a ground 
organization while an enemy enjoyed superiority in the air, and it now brought 
fresh impetus to the task.°22 The airfield expansion programme took special 
account of the need for camouflage, for spreading the aircraft dispersals wide 
apart, and for laying down taxi-tracks between them. In this way large airfield 
complexes were created, offering a wealth of opportunities for keeping them in 
use even after enemy bombing raids; they were termed Flugplatzfestungen, 
fortress airfields, since they had their own flak batteries to protect them. The 
workshops and depots were often up to 10km away from the centre of the 
airfield, which, with fuel in increasingly short supply, was if anything a 
disadvantage. The control centres were sited well outside the airfield complex. 
In early June 1944 the building of this airfield system was still far from com- 
plete, for lack of time and because Hitler himself sometimes cancelled the 
allocations of materials needed. Koller believed, too, that the Luftwaffe for- 
tresses would have probably cost more losses of German aircraft than if these 
had been widely dispersed. South and west of the landings zone, in particular, 
there were hardly any airfields. The location of a great many fighter and 
fighter-bomber fields to the east of it acted as an operational liability, in that 
their aircraft always had to approach the battlefield from that direction and 
could thus easily be kept under watch by the Allied air force and held at bay.°23 

Sperrle’s Air Fleet 3 was made up of a number of large units. In March 1944 
X Air Corps in Angers had been transferred from Greece and had taken over 
the HQ of Air Commander Atlantic. It carried on with the latter’s operations 
against Allied shipping and protecting German U-boats in the Bay of Biscay, 
with only 19 long-range bombers and a few long-range reconnaissance aircraft; 
their range and meagre numbers were far from enough for waging an air war 
over the Atlantic. IX Air Corps, under Maj.-General Peltz (the erstwhile 
‘leader of the attack against England’), was at Le Coudray, utterly exhausted. 
In the south of France, 2nd Air Division was equipped mainly with torpedo- 
bombers for attacking shipping in the western Mediterranean, and in late May 
had 72 aircraft operational. Maj.-General Junck’s II Fighter Corps at Chantilly 
had command of all day- and night-fighter units in France. As day fighters he 
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had only JG 2 and 26,°24 which had been operating along the Channel coast 
since 1940; severe losses meant that they had an acute shortage of experienced 
pilots. The day-fighter force in northern France was weak, with only three 
Gruppen available; the heavy (twin-engined) fighters stationed in Brittany 
had to operate without a single-engined fighter escort. Some units were 
moved further south, since the constant strafing of their airfields by fighters 
accompanying the bomber streams was forcing them to take off too soon, with 
the result that later on their fuel reserves were insufficient for attacking the 
bombers. Finally, there was II Air Corps at Compieégne under Gen. Alfred 
Btilowius which, as mentioned earlier, was busy reorganizing the ground 
organization for later army-support operations and, consisting only of a HQ 
staff possessing no fighter-bomber units, was thus unable to do more than plan 
ground support but not actually practise it. Matters were much the same with 
II Flak Corps, which had had scarcely any opportunity to train for operating 
against tanks.°25 

Ten days before the invasion Air Fleet 3 had an actual strength of 919 
aircraft of all types, of which 510 were serviceable. This total was made up of 
240 fighters, 360 bombers, 40 ground-support aircraft, 86 night fighters, 136 
reconnaissance aircraft, and 57 destroyers or heavy fighters; of these, 
respectively, 125, 198, 27, 51, 72, and 37 were fit for action.®26 

This feeble force could offer no serious resistance to what Germany knew to 
be the overwhelming strength of the Allied air forces. General Junck had 
consequently been calling, from the end of April, for the planned reinforce- 
ment with fighters from the Reich air defence, in order to oppose the bombing 
of the bridges and railways. But the Luftwaffe high command needed them for 
defending the Reich against the raids on the German hydration works that had 
begun on 12 May. The planned transfer of 16 to 18 fighter Gruppen therefore 
had to be put off until the last possible moment. Being able to strip the Reich 
of its air defence in this way rested on the assumption that in an invasion the 
enemy would use all of its forces to support the crucial landing operations, and 
would not fly sorties over Germany. German air-war doctrine, too, demanded 
that all bomber forces be used to support the troops during decisive land 
battles.°27 The Allies, however, had so many aircraft that they could afford to 
mount a wide variety of operations, and thus give the German homeland no 
rest even while the battles around the bridgehead were going on. Without the 
planned reinforcements, the Luftwaffe in the west had on the day of the 
landings, 6 June 1944, only 319 serviceable aircraft, around 100 of them 
fighters. Facing them were around 12,800 Allied aircraft of all types, of which 
6,000-7,000 were fully serviceable; they were thus outnumbered 20 to 1. It 
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was not only Air Chief Marshal Leigh-Mallory, but the Germany troops on 
the invasion coast too were asking: ‘Where is the Luftwaffe?’©28 

On the first day of the invasion the German aircraft had hardly any success 
in breaking through the Allied air umbrella over the landing zone. Of the 12 
fighter-bombers which managed to do so, ten had to drop their bombs pre- 
maturely. On the night of the landings a single FW 190 reconnaissance aircraft 
of KG 51 did manage to fly over the invasion fleet along the coast.®29 Another 
aircraft succeeded in dropping a bomb on the ship from which the Allied air 
operations were being controlled. The uncertainty as to the site of the main 
landing, bad weather, and the Allies’ absolute mastery of the air, together 
with the bomb-shattered German communications network, slowed down the 
planned reinforcing of the air defences. The move of fighter units from the 
Reich to France which finally began on 7 June took three days, and developed 
into a drama. Air Fleet Reich’s failure to make it possible for a number of pilots 
to familiarize themselves beforehand with the position of the airfields and 
landing grounds allotted to them, and the courses to fly to reach them, proved 
a grave error. Many of the airfields had in the meantime been bombed into 
unusability, and the alternative landing grounds could not be found or were 
not known. The day-fighter pilots had in Germany been stationed on well- 
maintained and well-equipped airfields, so they experienced difficulties 
with navigating on their own: back at home they had had radio and radar to 
‘lead them by the hand’. During their flight to France, however, they had to 
keep radio silence. On top of that, a large part of the radio communications 
system in France was out of action; Air Fleet 3’s landline telephone and 
telex network had been largely destroyed by saboteurs from the moment the 
invasion began. At times, senior commanders were out of contact with their 
units. The air defence of the homeland was now looked after only by the four 
fighter Gruppen that had stayed behind, and by a few smaller training units 
and factory squadrons—in all, around 180 single-engined and 150 twin- 
engined fighters, some of them with inexperienced crews; while the units that 
had flown to France had been so scattered, and had suffered such losses during 
the move, that they too no longer represented the fighting force they had been 
back in Germany. So as not to be detected by the enemy radar and attacked 
by Allied fighters they had flown low, often lost their way, and failed to find 
their landing places. In the search for their airfields many ran out of fuel, 
so that the pilots had to take to their parachutes. Others crashed on landing 
on a bomb-damaged runway, while some were shot down by their own anti- 
aircraft defences.°3° Out of 57 fighters who left Wiesbaden for Evreux, only 
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three got there; 47 landed elsewhere, some of them crashing, while seven 
disappeared without trace. Twenty-two FW 190s were meant to fly from 
Cologne to Villacoublay, but only two arrived.°3! The whole operation was a 
disaster, not least because the high losses suffered during the transfer later 
appreciably weakened the air defence of Germany itself. 

It is thus not surprising that the reinforcement of Air Fleet 3 with 18 fighter 
Gruppen, and some 800 aircraft, allowed an increase in the number of sorties 
flown in a day only from 156 to 378 on the day after the landings, and 420 on 
8 June. The number then fell to 34 on 19 June, to rise again by the 30th to 645 
fighter sorties out of an air fleet total of 709. The daily average tally of fighter 
sorties was 366 in June and 346 in July, with the foe-to-friend ratio remaining 
constant at around 20 or 25 to 1. The hopeless situation showed no change.®32 
On an average day the fighters were losing 38 of their number; up to 2 July the 
total lost was 1,040.°33 Over this period only roughly the same number of new 
fighter aircraft were delivered, which makes the continued weakness of the 
fighter defence in the west easy to understand. Not a single one of Hitler’s 
high-speed jet bombers ever roared across the Normandy beaches; it was not 
until late in July that a few of them carried out fighter-bomber sorties in 
France.®34 As the commander of Jagdgeschwader 26, Col. Josef Priller, was to 
write after the war, the German fighters instead of being the hunters became 
the hunted: in his words, the Jagdwaffe became a Gejagtwaffe.©?> Very soon Air 
Fleet Reich, to whose area battle-weary fighter units were pulled back to 
recuperate, simply took them back, as they were now needed to strengthen its 
own numbers. The ‘massive blow’ planned for the first hours of an invasion 
had remained a pipe-dream. In July Hitler inflicted a fresh haemorrhage on the 
fighter force by ordering the dispatch to the west of a further 800 aircraft from 
the home defence’s reserve, clearly against the better judgement of Gen. 
Koller, who had already spoken out against any further weakening of the 
Reich’s air defences. The fighters moved forward straight into a German 
retreat; for the 25 of the enemy’s aircraft they managed to shoot down, more 
than 400 of them crashed on landing, blew up, or fell to the enemy—a fiasco 
all over again.°3¢ 

II Flak Corps found itself facing different major difficulties when, not until 
the afternoon of 6 June, it received orders to move from the Somme-Scheldt 
area east of the Seine to Caen to the west of it. Since the Seine bridges had 
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been destroyed by Allied bombs, it had to head south as far as Paris where 
there were still intact bridges over the river, and it was not until the morning 
of 9 June that it was ready to do battle in support of Panzergruppe West.°37 
If the Loire bridges had been attacked earlier instead of immediately prior to 
invasion, this would have given a hint as to the actual area of operations and 
might have allowed the flak corps to get to the right place in time. 

Virtually unhindered by the German fighters, the Allied air operations to 
seal off the region where the land battle was being waged, by severing the 
approach routes by rail and road, were highly effective, as were the raids deep 
behind the front on German marching columns and transport movements 
during the daylight hours. They critically curtailed the mobility of armoured 
units, slowing down their transport to the front from deep inside France and 
preventing their being used in force. The summer nights were too short to 
make up the time lost by day. When air combat units are all but absent, this 
does still have an effect on their own land forces—a very adverse one. 

In its efforts to break through the enemy air screen and attack the Allied 
troops and their landing craft, II Air Corps (the only large close-support group 
in the west) relied entirely on the fighters of II Fighter Corps; and the latter’s 
weakness soon made it impossible to mount such attacks. Moreover, the 
fighter-bomber pilots, who just before in Germany had been fighter pilots, 
were having great difficulty with their new role because they had had no 
training to get them used to it. The loss rate among German fighters more or 
less matched that of the Allied air forces. Since for the incomparably weaker 
German side this was far more serious than it was for the numerically much 
superior Allies, the decision was taken to avoid air battles. From 13 June, 
therefore, the main task of the fighters was to protect German supply lines and 
ground troops from Allied attack. On 1 July II Air Corps was finally disbanded 
and was absorbed into II Fighter Corps, whose earlier commander, Gen. 
Junck, was replaced by Gen. Btilowius. In the meantime 350 German aircraft 
had been destroyed on the ground by the bombing of 117 of their airfields 
alone. The bombing of radar sites meant that the German HQs had less and 
less of an overview of what was happening in the air. And the Luftwaffe’s 
situation in the west was worsened still further by the Allies quickly setting up 
airfields inside their bridgehead.®°38 

The Luftwaffe’s attack arm in the west, its bombers, played hardly any role, 
for they could operate only at night and the radio-guidance system for the new 
glider bombs was being jammed.®°29 Their own flak had long been unused to 
there being German aircraft in the night sky, and not infrequently mistook 
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them for enemy aircraft and fired on them. On the day of the invasion IX Air 
Corps had only 24 bombers serviceable. After they had tried in vain to strike at 
the Allied supply lines across the Channel, they turned to mining the Seine 
estuary with the new pressure mines. The Kriegsmarine was, however, afraid 
this kind of mine might fall into enemy hands and opposed these sorties, which 
were consequently postponed for about a week, by which time the sowing of 
mines no longer had any significance. On 24 June there were a few sorties— 
yielding no great results—using the ‘Mistel’ (mistletoe) composite: old, 
unmanned bombers filled with explosive were flown by a fighter (one per 
bomber) riding piggyback on them to just short of the target, and then released 
to fly the rest of the way to the target on autopilot. The bomber arm had in 
itself ceased to have any real meaning, and the replacement crews coming to it 
were inexperienced. Its effect on the supply traffic across the Channel was 
negligible. In July bombers were also used against enemy ground troops. From 
its bases in the south of France, 2 Air Division tried to operate with its four 
torpedo-bomber Gruppen, flying at night and making a touchdown in central 
and eastern France; again without notable success, because there was a lack of 
air reconnaissance and the radio communications network had been 
destroyed. Of X Air Corps’s long-range He 177 bombers, only 30-40 per cent 
were serviceable; they were not a great deal of use, since with a full bomb-load 
their range was restricted, but nonetheless London was hit twelve times during 
the days of the invasion, and Southampton three times. These, however, 
amounted simply to nuisance raids. By 26 June the total number of bombers in 
the west had fallen by 27 per cent to 338, of which only 200 were serviceable. 
The number of German aircraft in action each day averaged only 142, and on 
29 June was, at 88, as low as on the first day of the landings. The bulk of the 
German bombers were being employed in Russia, where the Soviets had 
launched their big offensive on 22 June.®4° 

The resumption of air raids on the German hydration works by the RAF 
on 12/13 June and the Americans on the 28th forced the Luftwaffe to shuttle 
its day fighters back and forth between France and the Reich. On 7 August it 
tried once again—and in vain—to make concentrated use of 300 day fighters 
to support a thrust by German tanks through Mortain towards Avranches 
where General Patton’s 3rd Army, which had broken through and was about 
to encircle the bulk of the German Seventh Army’s ground forces at Falaise, 
needed to be cut off. On the day before Do 217 bombers with remote- 
controlled glider bombs had tried to halt the American advance by destroying 
bridges, after a flight by the new Arado Ar 234 jet reconnaissance aircraft had 
revealed the full extent of the breakthrough.**! Such reconnaissance flights had 
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been impossible with conventional piston-engined aircraft. The Luftwaffe had, 
moreover, been called on in the meantime to drop supplies to German troops 
cut off and isolated in the French Channel ports they were defending. That 
these ports remained in German hands for so long—in some cases up to the 
very end of the war—was one of the main reasons for the Allied advance into 
Germany suffering delays for want of adequate supplies. This was perhaps the 
only worthwhile achievement of the Luftwaffe’s operations in the west in 1944. 

Up to 1 July 1944 Air Fleet 3 had, since the invasion began, flown around 
14,000 sorties as against the Allies’ 96,000.°4 By September it had almost 
totally retreated into Germany, where it was disbanded and replaced by 
Luftwaffe Command West, under Air Fleet Reich. The western and home 
fronts had, with the Allied landings in the south of France as well, become one. 
Thanks to Hitler’s overstretched war policy having led to an emaciated 
Luftwaffe, Air Fleet 3 had from the outset proved too weak to cope with 
beating off the invading Allied forces in the air. It did what it could. Though in 
modern warfare air power may not be the sole deciding factor, it is a sine qua 
non for success and its absence leads to failure. It was not just a matter of the 
Reich’s air defence being disastrously and irrecoverably weakened by fighters 
being sent to the invasion front, and of defence aircraft being pointlessly 
misused in an attack role without anywhere enjoying the benefit of air 
superiority; giving up France meant losing the homeland air defence’s early- 
warning system, especially precious as this was for the night fighters. The 
German war industry’s supplies of chromium and wolfram from Spain were 
also now at an end, and the U-boat war had henceforth to be run from new 
bases set up in a far less advantageous position in Norway. Worst of all for the 
Luftwaffe in the immediate, however, was that the Allied raids on the 
hydration works producing fuel for its aircraft could now become more and 
more intense and more and more effective.°*? This forced it to reduce its 
consumption of aviation fuel, between June and September, by two-thirds. 
While the burden fell first on the bombers and pilot training, the cutbacks 
soon affected the fighter arm as well, and with it the defence of Germany 
herself. On 5 September 1944 limitations had to be imposed on the flying 
activities of II Fighter Corps.°44 What Speer, the armaments minister, had 
been warning Hitler about in his second memorandum on hydration on 28 
July 1944—that ‘making a systematic use of the Luftwaffe could become a 
total impossibility’®4>—now began to happen. 
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6. THE LUFTWAFFE AND AIR DEFENCE IN 
Mip-1944: THE ME 262 ‘SHEET ANCHOR’ 


The seriousness of the situation in which the defence of Reich airspace now 
found itself was increasingly evident in such things as the unbridled reactions 
of the civilian population when they found Allied aircrew who had been shot 
down; this was exacerbated by the fact that the American day fighters in 
particular had taken to machine-gunning trains, public transport, and indi- 
vidual civilians in open countryside. In a few cases enemy pilots were lynched 
by the crowd that gathered. Such episodes were to no small extent the out- 
come of Goebbels’s rabble-rousing propaganda. Time and again, downed 
German fighter pilots had problems fending off people attacking them with 
pitchforks under the mistaken impression they were bomber crewmen who 
happened to speak German; because of this, German fighter pilots were issued 
with armbands with the words ‘Deutsche Wehrmacht’ so that, when in their 
flying overalls, they could be told apart from Allied airmen.®4° In the Luft- 
waffe’s western transit camp at Oberursel where captured enemy airmen were 
interrogated, attempts were made, on the orders of the Luftwaffe high com- 
mand, to find out any who had carried out low-level attacks on civilians, or 
who—as also happened—had shot at German fighter pilots dangling from 
their parachutes so that they could not rejoin the fight the next day in a new 
aircraft.°47 According to statements by American PoWs at Oberursel this kind 
of behaviour, like attacks on individual civilians, did not derive from any 
orders given in the US Air Force, and indeed anyone guilty of such conduct 
was, they said, punished and then shunned by his comrades. As a precaution, 
however, any such scenes captured on film had to be cut out after the action by 
the processing laboratory.°48 The Wehrmacht high command discussed 
whether lynch-law justice should be sanctioned. Hitler had ordered ‘very harsh 
measures’ to be taken against enemy flyers who had, with no military necessity, 
harassed the civilian population with low-level attacks, and Milch attracted 
lively applause at a Fighter Staff meeting when he said that Hitler should here 
follow ‘the Japanese example’. Milch counselled, however, that to prevent 
German PoWs in Allied camps being made into hostages such action should 
be taken only against indisputable cases, so that ‘we have the proper 
grounds’.°49 Even GG6ring, who had spoken in favour of an enemy pilot guilty 
of a war crime being shot on the spot, pointed out to Hitler that that guilt had 
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to be very firmly established first. Exactly how that was going to be achieved 
amidst all the excitement and inflamed tempers at the spot is not all that clear. 
Hitler ruled on 11 May 1944 that for the following acts downed enemy flyers 
were to be shot without trial: ‘1. shooting at German aircrew hanging from a 
parachute; 2. low-level strafing of aircraft that had made an emergency landing 
when members of its crew were in the immediate vicinity; 3. making attacks on 
public-transport railway trains; 4. low-level strafing of individual civilians.’®>° 
Points 2 and 3 were undoubtedly open to question, since an emergency 
landing could be made in the midst of a battle, and it was not a simple matter 
for a fighter pilot to know whether a passenger train was not also carrying 
troops. Goring was against lynch-law justice by the general public, and set 
store by an execution being carried out ‘by the book’. He had, he was to say 
later, always called on his officers to abide by the provisions of the Geneva 
Convention. There is indeed evidence that he had refused to give Hitler the 
name of a Luftwaffe officer who had saved a shot-down Allied pilot from being 
lynched in Munich.°>! Goring also opposed Ribbentrop and Himmler on the 
subject of lynch law, and commented on 19 June 1944 that the public must be 
prevented from taking action against enemy pilots who had not been found 
guilty of the offences mentioned, as the other side too had prohibited its 
airmen from committing such murderous acts.%2 The Luftwaffe command 
later found that every enemy aircrew prisoner of war was able to provide 
such important information that this could not be dispensed with ‘without 
intolerable disadvantage to the overall conduct of the war’. Valuable hints 
were gained of planned enemy bombing operations and shifts of target 
emphasis; and the interrogators learned of new bombing techniques, aircraft 
types, and equipment that were of use for their own air defence, enabling it 
to improve its performance and save men and materials. 


It would be counter to the purpose of the war if the treatment of enemy airmen who 
have baled out were to lead to friction between the Wehrmacht and Party offices, or to 
public strife. Where enemy flyers caught red-handed after committing crimes against 
international law are the object of public fury at the scene, they can not be protected 
by armed force. It is on the other hand the duty of troops to protect enemy pilots who 
have been arrested and are already under armed guard, in order to hand them over 
for interrogation. 


It was to be explained to the police and Party offices and to local authorities 
that immediate expert interrogation of enemy flyers by the Luftwaffe was 
essential, that ill-treatment made prisoners less willing to talk, and that during 
transport they were under the military protection of their escorts. “The honour 
of the Wehrmacht demands that any attempts at attacking them be energet- 
ically resisted by their guards.’ There was then, however, the very equivocal 
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statement that for the treatment of PoWs being transported their escorts 
had ‘special instructions to make allowance, within the bounds of what was 
militarily possible, for the justified rage of the civilian population towards 
the terrorist airmen’. The commandants of Assessment Centre West and the 
prisoner-interrogation centre at Wetzlar were then given orders that American 
and British aircrew taken prisoner should be given ‘flexible special treatment’ 
through immediate solitary confinement and interrogation, and prisoners 
guilty or suspected of ‘attacks contrary to international law’ should be handed 
to the SD for ‘judgement by a court-martial and carrying out of the sentence’, 
since ‘it is then a matter of prosecuting for murder, something the enemy 
themselves have forbidden to their aircrew’.©°3 Such were the Luftwaffe 
command’s attitude and requirements on the matter in late 1944. In the 
meantime, however, the Luftwaffe’s activities in respect of PoWs had been 
passed over to the Reich leader SS and commander of the Replacement Army, 
Himmler, after Goring had felt he could no longer take responsibility for them 
because, on Himmler’s and Hitler’s orders and bypassing Goring, 58 of the 
British airmen who had broken out of Stalag Luft III at Sagan had been shot 
‘for resisting’. This had, Goring said at Nuremberg, offended against both his 
own moral beliefs and the international laws of war.°4 

Another episode reflecting the despair felt about the parlous state of the air 
defences was a plan hatched earlier by others but embraced by Capt. Hanna 
Reitsch, a naive believer in Hitler but otherwise an outstanding and cour- 
ageous test pilot: this was to establish a suicide Staffel, on the model of the 
Japanese kamikaze pilots, to attack the invasion fleet. She felt it honourable for 
healthy young men to go knowingly to their death in order to save the lives of 
thousands of soldiers and civilians. Her plan was to have the Me 328 piloted 
flying bomb, fitted with a 1,000-kg HE warhead, dive into the water at such an 
angle that it would explode directly underneath the ship’s hull, taking the pilot 
with it. Himmler approved the idea, and wanted to use convicted criminals 
for it; the Luftwaffe high command was unenthusiastic. Milch turned the plan 
down as impracticable, Korten did not warm to it, and Géring showed no 
interest. Hitler was against the self-sacrifice project—it was, he believed, not 
in keeping with the German character, and besides he did not see the situation 
as bad enough to warrant such measures. He nonetheless allowed Reitsch to 
take things further after she had unveiled her plan to him at the Berghof in late 
February 1944. Finally, the Luftwaffe head of general staff Korten gave the 
matter to the commodore of KG 200, the special weapons unit, to deal with. 
Technical and manufacturing problems with the Me 328 led to switching to a 
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piloted V-1 fitted with a cockpit and steering-gear; the project, now code- 
named REICHENBERG, resulted in not a few fatal crashes, and never went 
into operation. Koller, however, announced on 9 June 1944 that a Gruppe of 
KG 200 equipped with extra-heavy FW 190s, which had now been re-adopted 
and each of which carried a heavy bomb that would smash armour-plating, 
was ready for ‘total operations’. Because of the bomb-load the machines 
carried no fuel for a return flight. The pilots were trained only on gliders. 
The project came to nothing, and Lt.-Colonel Baumbach, Heinrich Heig]l’s 
successor as commodore of KG 200, persuaded his friend Speer that it would 
be better to use the men against Russian electricity works than against the 
invasion fleet; this Speer passed on to Hitler on 28 July. Reitsch and Skorzeny 
did, however, pursue the kamikaze plan further for a while. Galland’s view 
was that there was no need to sacrifice oneself ramming an enemy aircraft—if 
you could get that close, you were close enough to shoot at it and had a 
chance of getting back down alive.°55 

In I Fighter Corps this idea was already being put into practice. Already in 
late 1943 the pilots had suggested to Galland the ramming of enemy planes, 
with losing one’s life as a consequence. When he turned this down, as 
appealing perhaps to the Japanese mind but not to the German, the idea 
(argued particularly by Maj. Hans-Giinter von Kornatzki) nonetheless led to 
the formation of an elite fighter unit. It was given FW 190s fitted with four 
20-mm (later, two 20-mm and two 30-mm) cannons and armour-plating 
round the cockpit. The first unit was IV(Sturm)/JG 3, the ‘Udet’. The ‘Storm 
Gruppe’ designation was derived from the ‘storming’ concept from the First 
World War; there, the enemy lines bogged down in trench warfare were 
suddenly attacked at their weakest point by storm troops, thrown into disarray, 
and torn apart. In May 1944 this first German day-fighter Sturm Gruppe, 
drawn from volunteers, was solemnly tasked ‘in every sortie that resulted in 
contact with enemy four-engined bombers, to attack them from the closest 
possible range, and if one’s fire did not succeed in bringing them down to 
destroy the enemy by ramming’. The pilots of the Sturm Gruppe were called 
to the special duty of defending the people of their homeland with life and 
limb, and to the very end. A further two Sturm Gruppen were formed in the 
summer of 1944.°°° Such desperate measures did not of course bring any 
decisive change to the situation in the skies over Germany, as matters were 
simply too far gone. Those in command, too, recognized the fact. Overall, 
between January and May 1944, the fighter arm lost 2,262 pilots, when its 
average strength was 2,283; their replacements were inadequate in number, 
and ever more poorly trained. From 2,294 crews in April only 1,298 were fully 
fit for operations, and on Io June the tally was 1,271 out of 1,912 day-fighter 
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pilots.°>7 At a meeting of heads of Reich propaganda managers Galland spoke 
about the depressing situation in the air, obviously to Goebbels’ great dis- 
pleasure since the latter wrote: ‘What he had to say was not all that positive 
in tone. In future I shall shy away from letting those who are purely experts 
with no political instinct speak at meetings like this...the Reich propaganda 
managers do not come to Berlin to hear about the problems our fighter force is 
having, but to be filled with fresh heart. Galland’s talk totally failed to do 
that.’©58 On 21 April 1944 Galland told the Generalluftzeugmeister meeting 
that the situation over the Reich was ‘already close to mastery of the air’ by the 
Americans, who by day outnumbered the Germans by six or eight to one. Well 
over a thousand Luftwaffe aircrew had been lost defending Germany over the 
past four months, including a great many commanding officers, Staffel com- 
manders, and commodores. There was a shortage of experienced leaders. 
In almost no instance had it been possible to prevent the mass of attacking 
bombers from reaching their target or dropping their bombs on it. Twenty 
days later he was again stressing the numerical superiority of Germany’s 
enemies on all fronts, plus the technical superiority of those in the west. As 
well as combating the bombers, there were now their fighter escorts to contend 
with. He spoke again of the mastery of the air the enemy enjoyed in both time 
and space. Only at night, because of the short summer nights, were things still 
in the Germans’ favour.®°° To overcome the ominous state of affairs in the 
skies by day he believed that ‘an enormous amount could be done with a small 
number of technically much superior aircraft such as the Me 262 or Me 163’. 
He would sooner have one Me 262 than five Me rIogs.°°° 

This was echoing what had been said by the Luftwaffe general staff back in 
September 1941: ‘If at all, the German Luftwaffe can triumph over its British- 
American opponent in the air only by means of superiority in the excellence 
of its armament’, for instance, by the rapid further development of jet pro- 
pulsion; in short, qualitative superiority.°°! A similar thought was voiced by 
Hitler on 9 Feb. 1942: ‘If today I were to get a bomber that can fly 750-800 
kilometres, then I would have the upper hand...It would have to be a leap 
forward far exceeding what we have at the moment.’°°? Both of them, Galland 
and Hitler, together with many others of those in charge, were at that time 
grasping for technical advantage through a new kind of aircraft, one that would 
provide a sheet anchor.°°3 Galland had flown the Me 262 jet fighter for the first 
time on 22 May 1943, was greatly taken by it, and believed in it. The machine 
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was ‘a very great hit’, and flying it was ‘as if an angel were pushing’.°°4 
He proposed that the Me 209, which was not very promising, be abandoned 
and the whole of fighter production capacity this released be immediately 
switched to the Me 262, and Goring gave his approval. As the general of 
fighters, Galland was naturally thinking only of the fighter version; 
Capt. Wolfgang Spate from Test Unit 16, on the other hand, who had flown 
the aircraft a month earlier and was similarly enthusiastic, could see it both as 
a very much better fighter and as a fighter-bomber. Galland and Milch, 
however, set things in motion; Col. Petersen was made commissar for the 
Me 262, which was now to be built as a fighter under a ‘crash programme’. 
Prof. Messerschmitt, on the other hand, wanted to keep his conventional 
Me 209, at least as a high-altitude fighter, and from fear of having to plunge 
into the new technology with all its imponderables (which would undoubtedly 
have a financial downside) argued against his new creation, the Me 262. It 
would, he said, use too much fuel. It had not yet been shown that jet engines 
were suited to high altitudes. He further explained to Hitler on 27 June 1943 
that the aircraft could later be used as a bomber. Milch, in his concern always 
to be 100 per-cent safe from criticism from above, gave way to Hitler, who had 
been rendered somewhat uncertain by Messerschmitt’s assertion. Though 
Milch felt that when in a defensive posture one must give priority to the 
defence side of things—that is, the fighter version—he shared the aversion to 
the new technology. Since Hitler too was looking at jet engines more from the 
bomber aspect, the technical general staff officers Lofberg and Diesing, for 
their part, advocated the fast bomber version. According to the former this 
should have been worked on very much earlier, while Diesing claimed it would 
have a decisive effect. Messerschmitt quietly let work continue on the piston- 
engined Me 209. It was not until July 1943 that, in terms of the designers and 
draughtsmen allocated to it, the Me 262 clearly had the upper hand over the 
209.5 Now Peltz too, quoting Hitler’s earlier demand for speed in February 
1943, was calling for the jet bomber based on the Me 262 for his attacks on 
England, for which conventional bombers were too slow. Koller confirmed 
that, in agreement with Goring, the carrying of bombs by the Me 262 was 
still planned, and that the amount of work needed for such a bomb-carrying 
aircraft would be less than with earlier models.°°* He too was looking forward 
to substantial success from its use as a bomber; this of course matched 
his attack-oriented approach to air warfare. At the same time he was not 
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overlooking the opportunities a jet fighter offered against the British and 
Americans in an air battle. He gave the design less chance as a ground-support 
aircraft, not least because of its high fuel consumption at low altitudes. In 
his proposal for the Me 262 he steered a carefully chosen middle path: speed 
up series production as a fighter capable of carrying a bomb-load. Finally, 
Milch too had told G6ring and Korten on 3 November 1943 that ‘the use of 
the Me 262 as a fighter-bomber [was being] demanded from the outset’.°°7 

The Me 262 project’s not having so far proceeded further was due quite 
generally to the technical difficulties inherent in all new developments of this 
kind, and probably also to the fact that until well into 1943 the performance of 
the conventional Me 109 and FW 190 fighters seemed good enough. Galland 
also notes that, before the longer-range American escort fighters appeared on 
the scene, Hitler was unwilling to push the construction of the Me 262 too 
fast too soon because of the teething troubles usually encountered with new 
projects.°8 The first hundred Me 262s of the pre-production series were now 
to be ready by May 1944, with full production due to start at Regensburg 
and Augsburg in November, although the labour force was still as much as 
1,000 under strength. When Goring told Hitler this on 27 October 1943 the 
latter ‘nearly had a stroke’. Hitler wanted to use the jet aircraft to fight off the 
invasion, and already had a clear picture in his mind of how this would be 
done. While there was still confusion as the enemy landed and unloaded their 
heavy weapons on the beach, these fast aircraft—and there need be only a few 
of them—would break through the expected strong fighter cover and drop 
their bombs into the middle of the chaos. Accuracy of bomb-aiming and the 
size of the bombs would not be crucial. To begin with Milch did not pay 
special attention to the fact that the Me 262, generally seen in the Luftwaffe as 
a fighter, was to carry bombs; after all, conventional fighters did that, when 
operating as fighter-bombers. Prof. Messerschmitt had in any case assured 
Goring that the attaching of bomb-racks had already been provided for, and 
‘could be easily done’ within a couple of weeks.°©? At the demonstration of the 
Me 262 at Insterburg on 26 November 1943, Hitler asked for the new jet first 
of all as a high-speed or Blitzbomber, and only secondarily as a fighter; he was 
once again assured, without contradiction from the Luftwaffe top brass 
present, that the machine could carry bombs, even though no start at all had 
been made on the technical modifications needed for this. The desire for a Me 
262 high-speed bomber was, however, shared within the Luftwaffe as well, by 
Col. Peltz and Col. Herrmann. Hitler’s demand that the machine be able to 
carry bombs had no effect at all on production at this stage, as the aircraft had 
not even been fully developed.°7° 
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Goring now ordered on 6 December 1943 that, using the Luftwaffe’s own 
resources to overcome the problems of materials and manpower, manufacture 
of the Me 262 as a bomber was to be pressed ahead with so that some of them 
could already be deployed at the front as jet fighter-bombers in the spring of 
1944.67! Hitler had, he said, described any delaying of the jet aircraft pro- 
gramme as ‘irresponsible misjudgement of the facts’. In the spring of 1944 
producing armaments for the Luftwaffe was still separate from that for the rest 
of the Wehrmacht; management of manpower was divorced from it and in the 
hands of the Gauleiter Fritz Sauckel, and 60,000 men were taken from the 
aircraft industry to serve in the Wehrmacht. In short, as Schabel says, there 
were competing bodies getting in each other’s way, and this caused further 
delays. Production of the other jet bomber and reconnaissance aircraft, the 
Arado Ar 234, was for instance held up because the firm was still having to 
build the four-engined version of the He 177 long-range bomber and thus had 
hardly any workers to spare for the jet bomber.®72 

Meanwhile the Me 262 continued in the industrial planning to be a fighter, 
though it seemed able to fill both roles. In the spring of 1944 the problems with 
this machine were not to do with arguments about how it was later to be 
employed, but with all kinds of obstacles to series production. Since the Speer 
decree of 17 Jan. 1944 it enjoyed priority ranking, together with the Ar 234, 
even ahead of the manufacture of self-propelled assault guns and the V-1 and 
V-2. In the Luftwaffe itself the Me 262, Ar 234, Me 163B rocket-propelled 
fighters, and the Do 335 as a twin-engined fighter/destroyer/high-speed 
bomber, had first priority, followed by the Fi 103 (the V-1).°73 The Me 262, 
Milch told representatives from the armaments ministry, ‘we need before 
everything else, before U-boats and tanks, because without this machine an 
armaments effort will no longer be possible. I grant you that these weapons are 
just as important; but this aircraft is the only way you can sort out Germany’s 
problem. The other things can be an enormous help, but they can’t do the 
same for us.’©74 There were still difficulties with the turbine rotor blades of the 
Jumo 004; the engineers had been too hasty in trying to use a new technology 
in large-scale production. The air raids on the aircraft factories brought further 
delays, even though the Fighter Staff classed speeding up jet aircraft pro- 
duction as one of its most important tasks, for it was calculated that from the 
autumn of 1944 the British and Americans, too, would be using jet aircraft.©7> 

At the beginning of May it was clear that instead of the 20 Me 262s 
planned for that month it was going to be possible to deliver perhaps only ten 
or 12.°76 GGring accordingly called the heads of the Luftwaffe together on the 
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Obersalzberg, from 23 to 25 March 1944.°77 Unintentionally exposing 
his technical incompetence, G6ring took on for the first time the role of 
co-ordinator between the tactical and technical sides, areas of command that, 
since Milch’s temporary loss of power in the summer of 1937, had in the 
Luftwaffe led a separate existence.°78 Designated as principal aircraft types on 
the first day were the Ar 234 as a jet reconnaissance plane, the Me 262 as a jet 
fighter, and the Ju 287 as a four-engined jet bomber. Despite Hitler’s call for the 
Me 262 to be built as a high-speed bomber, it continued as a fighter. This led to 
a major altercation when Hitler asked Milch how many bombs the Me 262 
could carry, and the latter replied, ‘None, mein Fiihrer, the Me 262 is... being 
built exclusively as a fighter’.°7 Hitler flew into a rage, furious that his order of 
six months before for a Blitzbomber had been ignored. During the heated 
exchange Milch answered with ‘Mein Ftihrer, the smallest infant can see that 
this is a fighter, not a bomber aircraft!’©8° This, and Milch’s subsequent arguing- 
back, was to cost him his post as Generalluftzeugmeister.©8! Milch, on the other 
hand, claimed later that he had ‘organized himself out of the job, and deliber- 
ately’.©82 There is probably truth in both of these versions. Milch had long been 
able to see where things were going, even though he often sought to fill his staff 
with false optimism, and his relationship with Goring, whose lifestyle and way of 
working he frequently criticized harshly, was not good.®83 

The Me 262 had become the virtual centre of the longstanding fighter- 
versus-bomber controversy. Goring, in his slavish servility to Hitler who had 
condemned having ‘too few’ bombers as ‘totally unacceptable’, now forced 
the dictator’s will on the Luftwaffe command even though it was found, for 
instance, that the aircraft could not be converted to the fighter-bomber role 
without strengthening of the undercarriage. Up to then the move had simply 
been to carry on with the machine, as it were surreptitiously, as a fighter, while 
letting G6ring and Hitler believe it would be a high-speed bomber. Goring 
now accused the Luftwaffe high command of being a ‘military midden’, and 
ordered once again that the main emphasis should been on the rapid series- 
manufacture of jet aircraft and engines, as this would make it possible ‘to bring 
about a quite decisive change in the air war in our favour’. He too, however, 
stressed that ‘the creation of a strong fighter force, as an essential for the 
continuance of our whole armaments effort... must not push the bomber arm 
so far into the background?’ that it ‘practically ceased to exist’. On the contrary, 
he called for a bomber force of 2,600 aircraft, increased each month by up to 
900, of which 200 were to be the four-engined He 177. In reality his interest 
in the four-engined version of this machine was so slight that, instead of 
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attending an already-scheduled demonstration of the aircraft, he preferred to 
go shopping in Vienna with his wife for toys and jewellery.°%4 

On 27 May Goring sent a telegram to the Luftwaffe top leadership and to 
Hitler’s Luftwaffe adjutant, Below, saying: 


The Fithrer has commanded that the Me 262 aircraft go into service solely as a high- 
speed bomber. Until further notice there is no question of the aircraft as a fighter. The 
designation of its role as fighter-bomber ( Fabo) is to be deleted, and replaced with high- 
speed bomber (Schnellstbomber). Tactically the Me 262 is to be used as a high-speed 
bomber at an altitude of several thousand metres, so that its operation at low levels is 
also discontinued. 


To underline this decision, he assigned tactical operation of the machine to the 
general of bombers, thus dashing the hopes of the fighter pilots.°8> On 17 June 
1944, on Hitler’s orders, the evocative name Sturmvogel (Storm-bird) hitherto 
planned for the Me 262 was changed to Blitzbomber.°8® 

Hitler’s attitude gradually softened a little. Trials with a few machines as a 
fighter were still allowed, and once the main production series had started the 
number of these might even be increased. Consideration was also given to the Me 
262 becoming a fighter again in its final version and after the Ar 234, the true jet 
bomber, had gone into series production. Hitler even agreed to the Me 262 being 
written into the production programme with 500 each for the fighter and bomber 
arms. Saur, the de facto head of the Fighter Staff, felt after the number of 
kills achieved in field trials was announced that ‘the fighters can’t be built quick 
enough’.°87 Against Hitler’s objection that because of its high speed the machine 
was not manoeuvrable enough and would make a poor fighter, it could be 
argued that the lack of a suitable bombsight still made it unsuitable as a bomber. 
Given its high speed, Galland wanted to use it initially only against Mosquitoes. 
Both sides had arguments that could not be dismissed out of hand. 

As Schabel rightly comments, Hitler and the officers surrounding Goring 
tended to look on jet propulsion as to be used in an offensive, bomber role 
rather than defensively as a fighter. And as development of the Me 262 was 
also much further advanced than that of the real jet bomber and reconnais- 
sance aircraft, the Arado Ar 234, the role fell—given the worsening situation in 
the air—primarily on the Me 262. Galland naturally still focused his thoughts 
on the fighter. Thus there were from the start two attitudes to the Me 262 in 
the Luftwaffe, which Go6ring himself sometimes got badly muddled—as when 
at one of his meetings he said: ‘At all events the Fiihrer urgently wants jet 
fighters...er...fighter-bombers.’°88 All Hitler was basically doing was to 
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make a decision that took account of both views. His instruction that the 
Me 262 should at first be produced only as a jet bomber surprised no one, and 
actually caused no delay in the aircraft being introduced as a fighter.°8° 

On 22 June 1944 the Me 262 programme was given a very emphatic special 
status; Hitler called on the entire German arms industry to support it. It must 
no longer ‘depend on conditions’, but ‘be dictated by the needs’.©°° These 
words bring inevitably to mind what was the Achilles’ heel of the German 
conduct of the war and the arms effort—the failure to match military and 
political aims with the economic feasibilities, the disregard for the relationship 
between aims and means that the Luftwaffe general Theo Osterkamp was later 
to describe as ‘romantically tinged’, and to contrast with the more realistic 
British ‘running the war with a slide-rule’.°°! As early as 21 January 1942, 
Gen. Georg Thomas, head of the war economy and armaments office at the 
OKW, had complained at a meeting of armaments inspectors and commanders: 


As you know, it was my wish already before the war, and has been during the war, to 
take account in the overall demands made on German armaments of the capabilities of 
the German economy and industry. The Ftihrer has, however, basically turned our 
wish down because he has based his directives on the political objectives and ordered 
the programmes that will achieve those objectives, and then demanded that under 
these programmes we get the highest performance possible out of industry. We have to 
fall into line with the Fithrer’s approach. 


‘We shall, however, cope with this task through our firm determination, our 
capacity for work, and our love for our fatherland.’©°2 This wrong-headed 
mindset, putting the cart before the horse, still prevailed, and was clearly 
becoming all the firmer as the overall war situation grew more desperate. The 
determination to achieve a target took precedence over reason and common 
sense. This was, in fact, one of the main characteristics of the German political 
and military ‘art of leadership’, to which the highest commanders increasingly 
subscribed. 

Priority for the jet aircraft project had now become possible since this area of 
air armaments was now in Speer’s hands, and no longer had to lose out to the 
other ‘customers’ in the fight for materials and labour. Yet in June 1944 
development of the Me 262 was still not far enough advanced for it to be 
described as ready to go into service. The turbine rotors, with their guide vanes 
made from a brittle Tinidur alloy, were still not right. Blade fractures were 
common. During casting, up to 90 per cent of the blades produced were at first 
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rejects. No more than 25-30 hours of working life could be guaranteed for 
the rotors. New hollow blades, made from cold-drawn sheet, could not be 
expected before the autumn of 1944. These difficulties stemmed to a large 
extent from the Reich’s shortage of raw materials. A delivery target of 60 
Me 262s was finally planned for July 1944, rising to 500 by December. While 
this superior jet aircraft could thus not be delivered in any appreciable 
numbers until the end of the year, the trials of the machine by the Me 262 test 
unit of Capt. Werner Thierfelder, too, could not begin until May of that year, 
and then with only a handful of aircraft.°9? In the meantime the Allied air 
raids on the hydration works were already ushering in a fresh problem: a 
shortage of fuel. 

The fact that under all these adverse circumstances production of the 
Me 262 nevertheless slowly began in May 1944 with eight aircraft, with 124 
built in December and 564 over the whole year, was a great achievement by 
the industry and Luftwaffe, even though because of various shortcomings only 
75 per cent of them passed the quartermaster-general’s acceptance inspec- 
tions.©94 Even these aircraft still had their teething problems. It is surprising 
that the myth is still widespread—though not among professional historians— 
that the Me 262 could have been introduced earlier in huge numbers if Hitler 
had not wanted to have it built as a high-speed bomber. From the production- 
engineering viewpoint this order could at that time have played no part at all, 
since the main problem was still with the turbines. Galland, for example, 
expressed the view that the machine could have been built years before. 
Baumbach, previously the general of fighters, writes that it would have been 
possible to bring a halt to the Allied bomber offensive if production of the jet 
fighter had started six months sooner. Koller, too, said after the war that 
the Me 262, had it been ready in time, could have saved the air war. Even 
Kesselring shared this view. Speer spoke about a lack of interest in the jet 
fighter among the top leadership, which according to Galland delayed bringing 
it into service by a year-and-a-half. Johannes Steinhoff and Below, too, mis- 
judged matters. Hitler gets the blame for the Me 262 ‘coming too late’, when it 
could have altered history in the skies over Germany. But as Boehme®> and 
Schabel®?° have shown, the ‘miracle aircraft’ could not have been built earlier 
in large numbers even without Hitler’s interference, and with the small 
numbers available to frontline units right up to the end of the war it could not 
have brought any change to the bombing offensive over Germany. One need 
only remember that the British and Americans too were developing jet aircraft 
and could produce them unhindered and with no raw-materials or labour 
problems, and if the war had lasted longer would have brought them into 
action in far greater numbers; yet even their projects, though they had started 
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before the war, had still not come to fruition when the war ended. That the 
legend of the Me 262 was believed by those at the top of the Luftwaffe too 
shows that even they, from whom one might expect matter-of-fact judgement, 
were, under the severe mental pressure of what was happening in the war, 
fascinated beyond what was reasonable by the jet plane as a cure for all their 
ills. This was probably because, with the strict secrecy and compartmentali- 
zation that reigned in the Wehrmacht, they simply did not have enough 
information and thus no overview of the situation as a whole. The whole 
leadership seemed, towards the end of the war, to have fallen prey to its own 
propaganda, divorced as this was from reality, and to a faith born of despair. 

When it comes down to it the discussion about the Me 262, rather over- 
played because of the superior qualities of the aircraft and the revolutionary 
opportunities these offered, forms only a small part of the fighter-verus- 
bomber controversy that was still raging in 1944. Both viewpoints had a lot to 
justify them. Germany, with its geo-strategic position at the centre of the 
European continent, and with its fronts on land and in the air, needed both, 
fighters as well as bombers: given the increasingly critical situation in her skies, 
the question could only be how many of each. After ‘Big Week’, and in view of 
the high German losses of fighter aircraft in particular in the early months of 
1944, it was self-evident that priority needed to be given to stepping up fighter 
production, in order to regain strength at least over the Reich itself and prevent 
the destruction of its armaments factories. This was exactly how Speer, the 
arms minister, saw it; and Milch and Goring (who at first made a fuss about 
the curtailing of his powers over air armaments as C-in-C of the Luftwaffe) 
were well aware that without Speer’s support they could not carry on running 
arms production on their own. It was not the Generalluftzeugmeister, but 
Speer, who could provide the transport and construction capacity, and the 
extra rations and bonuses for the workers that helped substantially to boost 
fighter production. Among the leaders of the Third Reich there had long been 
the view that armaments for the Luftwaffe were ‘one big mess’, and belonged 
in Speer’s hands.°°7 But Hitler still believed that he must not hurt GoGring. 
In any case, both sides, the Luftwaffe and Speer, felt they had to rely on each 
other, so at the end of February the ‘Fighter Staff (fdgerstab) was set up, to 
overcome the breakdowns in production caused during ‘Big Week’. Hitler 
gave this his blessing on § March, after voicing initial objections on account of 
the name possibly being misunderstood; for one thing, it seemed to emphasize 
its actual task too forcefully for his liking, and for another, it might be confused 
in a way quite inappropriate for the times with the sport of hunting (the 
German word Fdager covers both ‘fighter aircraft’ and ‘hunter’), which was now 
really in no need of help. Milch and Speer shared the chair of the Fighter Staff. 
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As both of them had a great many other duties, the actual work of leading it 
fell to their deputy, the head of the armaments ministry’s Technical Office, 
Hauptdienstleiter Saur. Initially the Fighter Staff was planned to last for only 
six months, and in practice split the control of air armaments in the two parts 
since non-fighter production remained with the Luftwaffe—an arrangement 
that in the long term proved untenable.®8 

After Speer’s order on 1 March 1944 to set up the Fighter Staff, this body 
was intended to carry out the reinstatement of the damaged aircraft works, or 
to evacuate them, by issuing direct instructions unhampered by bureaucratic 
red tape. This took priority (ahead of such things as repairing damage in 
bomb-ravaged towns, and ahead of all air-raid protection measures and all 
other armaments construction works) over everything except ball-bearing 
production, laying runways for day and night fighters, transport centres, and 
gas, water, and electricity supplies. As commissioner for the Four Year Plan, 
Goring specified on 4 March the tasks outlined by Speer; in order to ensure the 
now urgent manufacture of fighters, these were to include the putting right of 
air-raid damage in existing factories, the dispersal, decentralization, and 
expansion of current manufacture, and the creation of better bomb-proofed 
production facilities. On the same day Milch, in his first address to the Fighter 
Staff, explained that non-bomb-proof works (that is to say, those not located 
in caves or bunkers) would in the final stage of the dispersal exercise manu- 
facture no more than a limited number of aircraft components, and that 
during final assembly and fitting-out (which should preferably be done on an 
airfield) no more than 100 aircraft should be concentrated at any one site.°9 
Hitler had meanwhile ordered the construction of two underground factories, 
with workshop floor-space of 600,000 and 800,000 square metres.7°° 

In order to maintain and boost fighter production the Fighter Staff was 
given wide-ranging powers over labour and transport, and travelled by train 
from one damaged site to another so as to assess and initiate the necessary 
emergency action on the spot. It was composed mainly of staff from the 
armaments ministry. Leading managers from the works being visited were 
invited to the discussions. It dealt mostly with local problems of detail, with 
no major overall planning; the overriding concern was to raise the output 
of fighter aircraft. The fighter-production figures achieved by September— 
output of the Me 109 and FW 190 alone rose from 1,016 in February 1944 to 
2,615 in July—show the effectiveness of the emergency measures it took.7°! 
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To achieve an increase in production, the 72-hour week was laid down on 
23 March 1944 for all aircraft factories coming under the Fighter Staff’s 
programme.7°2 

Higher fighter output could not be achieved without rationalization.7°3 This 
meant on the one hand reducing the number of series and variants of the 
individual aircraft types, and on the other, cutting down the number of types 
itself. In 1941 there were 143 variants of frontline aircraft types, and in 1942 as 
many as 272. On top of those came in 1943 the numerous variants of 134 
aircraft under development. Milch had already reduced the number of aircraft 
types from 51 to 34; now he set himself the target of slashing this figure by the 
end of 1945 to 16, with the emphasis on the main fighter models.” As early as 
4 March G6ring approved a thinning-out of the programme by deleting a 
number of series of aircraft such as the Ju 88, Me 110, and Me 410.795 The He 
177 four-engined long-range bomber, in place of which several fighters could 
have been built for the same outlay, stayed in the programme, as did the Ju 88 
and 188 as bombers. The production of liaison, communications, and training 
aircraft was drastically curtailed. Production of the Henschel Hs 129 ground- 
attack aircraft, short-range reconnaissance aircraft, troop- and cargo-carrying 
gliders, and seaplanes was earmarked for coming to an end. According to the 
plans, production of the Me 109 was to end in May, and the FW 190 would be 
replaced with the Ta 152, a further development by Kurt Tank with a fuselage 
3m longer, a 2,000 hp engine, and several 30-mm cannons. The Me 163 
rocket-propelled fighter was to be built in small numbers, the jet-engined 
Me 262 in large numbers. The Me 110, 210, and 410 conventional fighters 
and destroyers were also to be discontinued, while the Do 335—which with two 
piston engines in the fuselage, one pulling, one pushing, could fly at 750 km/h— 
was to go into all-out production as a destroyer, bomber, night fighter, 
and reconnaissance aircraft, together with the new Ar 234 jet bomber and 
reconnaissance aircraft. The Do 335 demonstrates clearly the move towards 
rationalization, trying to build one aircraft type suitable for multiple roles. The 
Ar 234 had paired jet engines side-by-side under each wing, a crew of three, 
and flew at 850 km/h. In late May Milch was also still thinking in terms of 
the He 177 long-range bomber fitted with four jet engines, and of an Arado 
heavy-lift transporter.7°© These plans underwent further modification. 

The fact that in spite of the desperate need for fighters the bombers 
remained in the production schedule for so long was due not only to the 
general view that they were still needed, but in a large measure to resistance 
from the Luftwaffe general staff, especially Koller. Together with his superior 
Korten, the head of the Luftwaffe general staff, he was, under the pressure 
of the Allied superiority in the air over the Reich, initially of the opinion 
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that air armament deserved ‘first place in the whole armaments effort’. The 
aircraft, he said, 


will be the weapon that decides the end of the war, not the tank and not the U-boat. If 
that is contested today, I can only say that history will prove me right. The only one of 
the armed forces that in the endless to-and-fro between attack and defence is the 
strongest in attack is the Luftwaffe. The enemy gives proof of that day by day; despite 
our strongest defence effort, we have not so far been able to give up our attack.7°7 


One already senses behind these words the underlying firm belief that attack is 
the best means of defence. Milch added to this that he had been preaching the 
cause of priority for air armaments for the last two years. It was something 
Hitler would have to decide. At the same time Koller was asking for a heavy 
fighter capable of a four-hour sortie; the light, single-engined fighter, with its 
more limited range and the navigational problems met by single-engined 
fighter pilots usually untrained in blind-flying, was he said ‘unsuited to the 
current situation in the air’. He had the right idea. Milch objected: ‘It is 
numbers we need. We can only get those with the light fighters.’ Since he had 
become Generalluftzeugmeister, Milch was faced with the pressing need to at 
once build up numbers; and the Luftwaffe’s numerical inferiority was 
becoming ever more apparent. It was this pressure that had allowed the 
Luftwaffe to carrying on fighting for far too long with the old conventional 
aircraft types; they could be built quickly in large numbers, while new and 
technically superior types had teething troubles and could not be put at once 
into series production. This did not apply to the Me 262, since its develop- 
ment was only just coming to an end by the time the war was over. For the 
time being, therefore, all efforts were again poured into churning out large 
numbers of the veteran day and night fighters—Me 109s and 110s, FW 190s, 
and Ju 88/188s; large numbers of the modern high-performance aircraft were 
planned for—could be planned for—only from the end of 1944. Special effort 
was given to the Me 109 with the high-altitude DB 605 AS engine, since this 
did represent a significant improvement. In general in the spring of 1944, 
however, quantity still had to matter more than quality. 

The hope of Milch and the Luftwaffe general staff for priority for air 
armaments was not shared by Saur, the head of the Fighter Staff. He saw the 
activity of the Fighter Staff as a ‘secondary task’, that of ‘keeping the enemy at 
bay until such time as we have built enough tanks to win the war with armour. 
You don’t win the war with aircraft; aircraft are for us the do-it-now job that 
will give us the opportunity to produce the tanks. We can bring an end to the 
war in the east only with tanks’.7°8 

This only partly matches the view of the Luftwaffe general staff, since it sees 
air armaments as needed only temporarily, for protecting the production of 
weapons for the army. So when Koller, hoping to obtain priority, proposed to 
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Korten on 5 May 1944 that the whole of armaments for the Luftwaffe should 
be handed over to the Speer ministry—keeping hold only of planning, pro- 
gramming, research, development, and testing, together with the formulating 
of tactical and technical requirements, under a sort of Luftwaffe technical 
general staff—he was clearly on the wrong tack.7° 

In fact Koller was working to get priority for air armaments in order to be 
able to maintain a strong offensive bomber force, even if he was initially also 
asking for heavy fighters. Already in March 1944 he had said: “The war cannot 
be won with defence alone, but only if we can attack as well.’ He ruled out any 
weakening of the bomber arm. With this in mind, on 5 May he criticized the 
way the Fighter Staff was affecting the building of bombers, and the planned 
reduction of the number of bomber Gruppen from 51 to 26. He demanded a 
minimum strength of 40 Gruppen: 16 in the west with IX Air Corps, 14 in the 
east with IV Air Corps, 8 for special duties with X Air Corps, and two for 
conversion to new aircraft types. He gave as his reasons the requirements of 
waging an overall war, and of action against enemy shipping and industry.7!° 
He found support from the Luftwaffe general staff’s Dept. 8 (war science)7!! 
and the head of Dept. 6 (armaments).7!2 Milch himself had spoken along the 
same lines back in February that year.713 The Luftwaffe command did indeed 
find itself facing a dilemma in the spring of 1944 with the attack-or-defence 
problem, one that it had been propelled into by the short-sighted, irrational, 
and pig-headed war policy of the political and military leaders at the top. 

On 19 May 1944, in a study of the minimum strength needed in the 
Luftwaffe’s air units to win through in the central European theatre, Koller 
pointed out that, going further than cooperation with the army, it was most of 
all an operational, that is, an offensive waging of air war that would make it 
possible to determine initiatives independently of what was happening on the 
land fronts or at sea7!4 (the Luftwaffe general staff's Dept. 8 was by now, under 
the pressure felt from the Allied air raids, already using the term ‘strategic’ 
warfare). Assuming three basic aircraft types and a reduction in the multi- 
plicity of versions, he called for at least a trebling of the frontline strength, from 
55233 to 14,383 aircraft, with a monthly delivery of a further 6,034 once that 
level had been reached. Henceforth there should be only the three basic types: 
a small aircraft to undertake the fighter, ground-attack, and close reconnais- 
sance roles; a twin-engined medium aircraft serving as a bomber, night fighter, 
and bomber/cargo-carrier; and a large multi-engined machine as a long-range 
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bomber and reconnaissance aircraft and large-bodied heavy-lift transport. 
Numerical inferiority was to be offset with superior performance, in techno- 
logy and training. Coupled with this was the demand for the provision of 
the aircrew and ground staff needed, an increase in the supply of bomb 
and air-weapon munitions, higher aviation fuel output, more ground and 
air radars, and the expansion of airfields and ground services. The greatest 
possible strengthening of the Luftwaffe was, in Koller’s eyes, ‘the decisive 
condition for victory’. Did he himself still really believe that? 

In his proposals Koller also still stressed time and again the current import- 
ance of fighter defence, and wanted to post the crews from disbanded bomber 
units into the fighter sector. Nonetheless he insisted—fully aware though he 
was that the materials and personnel situation probably made his proposals 
unachievable—on their being ‘basically achieved’, which made necessary a 
‘balance within the overall armaments effort in favour of the Luftwaffe’. In other 
words he was insisting, despite the present overwhelming urgency of fighter 
defence, on a ‘balanced’ approach to air armament. For him the Me 262 jet did 
not fall into the bomber sector, only the Ar 234. In fact, the Luftwaffe general 
staff were afraid that the pressing need to strengthen the fighters would bring 
about the death of the bomber arm, and the Luftwaffe quartermaster-general 
saw the preference being given to the manufacture of fighters as a result of only 
part of aircraft production being in the hands of the armaments ministry.7!> 
Where bombers were concerned the Luftwaffe operations staff, in practice and 
for the time being, followed the line set by Hitler and Goring.7!© 

The worse the air situation over Germany became, the more Hitler became 
persuaded of the value of having superiority in the air and with it the value of 
the fighter arm, and the more often he spoke disparagingly about the He 177 
heavy bomber that still featured in the production programme. He did not 
believe that this technically still immature aircraft would be ready for opera- 
tion before 1946, and cancelled it when he was told that the cost of building 
200 He 177s would pay for 1,000 fighters;717 he would sooner have fighters, to 
stem the enemy superiority in the air. On 26 June 1944, after the invasion and 
the Russian summer offensive had begun, he suddenly—and partly under 
pressure from Speer—saw the light: ‘In our position all that matters is to build 
fighters and still more fighters’, with high-speed bombers as well. “The air 
umbrella about the homeland and our own infantry must be finally assured. 
The long-term loss of a strategic air force [i.e. a bomber arm] they would have 
to put up with... Forgoing further building of the four-engined He 177 would 
mean a high production of fighters and high-speed bombers.’7!8 He did not, 
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however, take any decision on calling a halt to bomber production. 
Gen. Koller, who as head of the Luftwaffe operations staff had to take account 
not only of the air defence of the Reich but the air war on all the other fronts 
as well, reiterated his previous view, ‘that within a few months there [would] 
be no more mine-laying, or dropping of torpedos, or air supplies, or paratroop 
operations, no more IX Air Corps, no more torpedo units, and so on’. He 
pointed out the need to carry on with research, development, testing, and 
training in the bomber sector. G6ring would no longer listen to these objec- 
tions, and repeated and made his own Hitler’s opinion that they must 
henceforth manufacture only fighters’. The Ftihrer’s order must be carried out 
‘ruthlessly’, he insisted. ‘Anyone who fails to carry out this order to the letter 
will pay with his life’.7!9 More and more often Hitler held forth at length about 
the delay in regaining superiority in the air; the situation would be ‘massively 
changed if we had that’. This would, however, take time, and before then no 
ground could be given up. Aware of the importance of air superiority and of 
events in the Pacific, he gave a formation of battleships without or with too few 
aircraft-carriers no chance at all compared to a formation made up simply of 
aircraft-carriers.72° 

On 28 June Goring ordered his staff to halt the production of bombers, as 
well as bomber-crew training. This brought the Luftwaffe programme in line 
with that of the Fighter Staff; which, after the transfer of the whole of air 
armaments production to Speer, already under way, was only natural. In early 
July Goring trimmed the air armaments programme down to two fighters, the 
Ta 152 and Me 262; the Do 335 and Ju 388 as fast, high-altitude bombers cum 
night fighters; and the multi-role Ar 234. The large aircraft that most made 
demands on materials and fuel—the He 177, Ju 290, Do 24, and so on—were 
dropped. The He 111 was to reach the end of its life in December 1944. The 
focus of the ‘Goring Programme’ ordered by Hitler on 8 July was on fighters 
and jet fighters.72! For the rest there seems, to judge by the many differing 
aircraft programmes from the summer months, to have been considerable 
muddle reigning in the Luftwaffe’s planning and production. There was 
certainly no immediate concentration on building more fighters. In August 
the Luftwaffe quartermaster-general’s Dept. 6 was still basing itself on there 
being a constant strength of 64 day-fighter and 26 night-fighter Gruppen until 
January 1945, with the bomber strength of 33 Gruppen reduced by only three. 
Only for December 1945 was it envisaged to increase the day fighters by 
12 Gruppen, with the number of night-fighter and attack (bomber and 
ground-support) Gruppen remaining unchanged. Where the Me 262 was 
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concerned, though, only two Gruppen were earmarked for the bomber sector 
but 17 for the fighters. In all, the front-line Luftwaffe was to be strengthened 
by 58 Gruppen, though the majority of these were of the smaller aircraft 
types.722 In itself, the idea of hugely expanding both the defensive and 
offensive parts of the frontline Luftwaffe was, given the constraints on 
Germany as a land power, not wrong. But seeing the swingeing reduction 
in German fuel production that was by August already being felt as a result 
of the Allied fuel offensive, it has to be asked whether ideas of planning had 
not to a great extent long been effaced by reality. Plans were being made, 
and victory being talked about, though the ability to carry out the armaments 
plans needed for this simply no longer existed. Saur, who in May 1944 was 
still looking forward to the day when enough resources could be released 
to go back to building attack aircraft,723 was bitterly disappointed when at the 
beginning of September, because of the disastrous fuel situation, Hitler 
ordered the shutting-down of bomber units.724 Most of these were disbanded 
from that point on, and the pilots frequently retrained on fighters. Some units 
were given special tasks, such as KG 3, which was now made responsible for 
launching the V-1 flying bomb. As a whole the bomber arm, now unusable, 
was to be replaced by the jet-powered V-1 flying bombs and V-2 rockets—a 
totally inadequate substitute. Because the switch to a defensive strategy had 
been made far too late, it now had to be resorted to totally; in Germany’s 
geostrategic and military position this, again, was a mistake, since attack-role 
aircraft of all types continued to be needed to support the land fronts. But the 
situation was by now in any case quite past saving. 

Working in the Fighter Staff allowed the Speer ministry to become familiar 
with Luftwaffe armament. For Milch and Goring the obvious thing to do was 
to let Saur and Speer take this over; they would be free of the obstacles 
presented by the other armaments end-users, and could escape responsibility 
for air armaments and the mess this was now in. This also suited Hitler, who 
was disappointed with Goring and Milch’s management of the Luftwaffe but 
impressed by the performance of the Fighter Staff.723 In early June Milch, 
together with Speer, went to Hitler with the suggestion that the armaments 
ministry should take over armaments for the Luftwaffe; the latter gave this his 
emphatic approval, and promised to talk about the matter with Goring, whose 
feelings he still wanted to spare. Goring had already confided to Milch that he 
would gladly be rid of his responsibility towards Hitler for air armaments. On 
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20 June Goring signed a decree stating that the stepping-up of air armament 
called for the centralization of the whole armaments effort. This effort was to 
be directed by Speer in accordance with tactical and technical requirements 
formulated by the Luftwaffe. The post of Generalluftzeugmeister was now 
superfluous, and Milch asked also to be relieved of his office as secretary of 
state for aviation; he wished to remain only inspector-general of the Luftwaffe. 
For the sake of appearance, he became Speer’s deputy. The tactical and 
technical armament needs would be dealt with by the head of technical air 
armaments, a post set up on 31 July 1944. The Fighter Staff was now dis- 
solved, and replaced on 1 August by the Armaments Staff. On that date 
production of armaments for the Luftwaffe at last passed entirely into Speer’s 
hands. The long-overdue amalgamation of the war economy, called for in 
Hitler’s decree of 19 June 1944 on the centralization of armaments and war 
production, was taking shape.72¢ 

The Luftwaffe had now reached its lowest ebb ever. The notes kept by the 
head of Luftwaffe operations staff on his daily routine between May and 
August 1944727 show graphically how wretched the situation had become. It 
was now a case of plugging one hole by ripping out other holes elsewhere, and 
of issuing tactical commands and production orders some of which were 
already quite divorced from reality. There was no strategic thinking, no 
thought-through planning to be seen. The general staff moved Staffeln and 
Gruppen around, and saw to the provision of a few tonnes of aviation fuel so 
that the units that had been moved could in fact go into action when they got 
there (after moving them had used up too much fuel to begin with). Hitler’s 
contradictory instructions frequently produced confusion, as when he ordered 
the closing down of the bomber programme and in the same breath demanded 
‘an all-out effort to mine the coastal waters along the invasion front’. As the 
mines were being regularly swept, fresh ones had constantly to be laid; and to 
do this, as Koller remarked, they constantly needed a minimum number of 
bomber aircraft. On another occasion Hitler ordered the transfer of ground- 
support units to Air Fleet 3, only to ask two days later: “Why are we sending 
forces there when we have no fuel for them?’ Finally, he criticized the 
Luftwaffe for its numerical and technical inferiority, and blamed it for not 
having given up control of air armaments soon enough. Such criticism was 
undoubtedly partly justified, but he himself had for years been giving prefer- 
ence to tanks and flak—something he now did not care to admit. When Gen. 
Bodenschatz pointed out to Hitler that the Luftwaffe had never been allocated 
enough materials, he dismissed this as ‘incorrect’. And the fact that he had 
himself hindered the building of fortress airfields in France, through allocating 
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the promised building materials elsewhere, did not occur to him when he was 
complaining that there were no few of them. 

Hitler concerned himself with the tiniest of details, and Goring, because of 
his sinking prestige, tried to please him. Lt.-General Stumpff, C-in-C of Air 
Fleet Reich, complained to Koller: ‘Running your own command is simply 
impossible. There’s constant interference, you can’t move a single flak gun on 
your own, what’s the point of being a commander-in-chief?!’728 After the 
conferences of 23/5 May on the Obersalzberg he noted, speaking of the style of 
meetings among the top leadership and Luftwaffe high command, that these 
had developed into ‘everyone gossiping about and against everyone else, and 
the Reich marshal making irrelevant comments’. The Luftwaffe command was 
suddenly being accused of not having any points of focus, as with, for instance, 
the deployment of flak. 


When the point is made that the Ftthrer and Reich marshal themselves are all the time 
determining what targets should be protected, and that a multiplicity of these makes 
any focus by the operations staff impossible, this is waved aside by the Reich marshal; 
he insults the operations staff by calling them NCO flunkies who can only deploy forces 
to a set plan. It is depressing, the wrong and irrelevant things that get blathered on 
about... it is all so blatant ...72° 


On 8 August he wrote: ‘At every position meeting the Ftihrer goes on for hours 
about the Luftwaffe, making the most serious accusations against it. Because 
of the lack of aircraft, because of mistakes by the engineers, because rest-and- 
recuperation Gruppen haven’t been provided in the Reich, because of the 
Me 262, and so on.’ Hitler was, he said, clearly often being told things that 
‘aren’t true. I don’t know, either, what the Reich marshal and General Korten 
[by then killed in the 20 July assassination attempt] often reported, nor can I 
do anything to change the mistakes made back in 1939/40/41/42 and having 
their effect today through a total lack of any kind of planning’. It was his 
‘unhappy lot to shoulder the results of those mistakes. And when one works 
day and night to do one’s best, and has only one wish, to strengthen and 
improve. ..and is as weighed down as the Fitihrer himself, but is still treated in 
such a..., then one could despair.’73° 

Since the Luftwaffe was responsible for the air defence of the Reich, and for 
lack of resources was unable to prevent the bombing and destruction of the 
Cities, it was being more and more heavily criticized, not only by Hitler but by a 
population suffering, as Goebbels wrote, ‘a certain feeling of insecurity’.73! 
The Gauleiters were repeatedly passing on this criticism to Hitler, who reacted 
accordingly. In Bavaria, for instance, they told him, people could not under- 
stand how it was that large enemy formations could ‘fly around for hours’ in 
bright sunlight quite unmolested by fighters. And the flak, it had been known 
for years, ‘shot down practically nothing’. Yet this defence system was being 
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obstinately kept to. Only too understandably, the Luftgau commanders tried 
to minimize their vulnerability by as far as possible shifting responsibility 
for ARP matters onto the Gauleiters, as Gen. Emil Zenetti, commander of 
Luftgau VII (Munich), attempted to do.732 Goebbels’s diaries for the first 
half of 1944 are full of critical comments from other persons too about the 
Luftwaffe, and in particular about Géring, whose extravagant lifestyle, 
lethargy, and incompetence were a bone of contention. Hitler suffered from 
Go6ring’s shortcomings but, despite his outbursts of rage, at times made 
allowances so as not to upset him.733 In August he gave him a dressing down in 
front of Lt.-Generals Alfred Jodl and Guderian: ‘Goring! The Luftwaffe’s 
doing nothing. It no longer deserves to be an independent Service. And that’s 
your fault. You’re lazy.’734 Goring was soon isolated. He had no links with the 
Party.73> ‘What am I supposed to do?’ he said to his friend Loerzer about 
Hitler’s reproaches: ‘I can’t tell him it’s his fault the Luftwaffe can’t do its 
job’.736 Increasingly bereft of influence, he stood, as Koller put it, ‘in fear of the 
Lord’.737 He broke out in a cold sweat when in Hitler’s presence, and tried 
more and more to avoid being near him. The Luftwaffe was, as Goebbels 
wrote, in a deep crisis of materials and morale.738 

The irreversible numerical and technical inferiority of Germany’s defence of 
the homeland from air attack, from the ground or in the air, was becoming 
clearly apparent by the early summer of 1944; it was further weakened by the 
use of its fighters against the invasion, incurring heavy losses. Together with 
the loss of the early-warning zone in the west and the increasing scarcity of 
fuel, this opened up the way for the Allied bomber fleets, in the final phase of 
the air war that began after the invasion, to reduce Germany’s cities to ruins 
and shatter the transport routes to vital industrial centres.73° 

To sum up: with the decision to build only fighters and the like, the 
bomber-fighter controversy was solved in favour of the defensive effort only 
so far as aircraft production was concerned, because the bomber’s role was 
transferred to the V-weapons that replaced them. In essence, the dilemma 
posed by Germany’s war situation continued to exist, and could never be 
satisfactorily overcome. 
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Gen. Koller, 18 Feb. and 8 Mar. 1944, ibid. 

733 Goebbels, Tagebiicher, Pt. 2, xi. 151 (25 Jan. 1944) 285 (12 Feb. 1944); Pt. 2, xii. 406-8 
(6 June 1944), 520 (22 June 1944); Boog, Luftwaffenftihrung, 527. 

734 Guderian, Panzer Leader, 445; cf. Speer, Third Reich, 482. 

735 Goebbels, Tagebticher, Pt. 2, xi. 395 (4 Mar. 1944). 

736 Letter from Loerzer to retired General of Air Troops Deichmann, 23 Aug. 1955, in Boog, 
Luftwaffenfiihrung, 527. 737 Comment by Koller, 29 July 1945, in ibid. 

738 Goebbels, Tagebticher, Pt. 2, xii. 520 (22 June 1944). 

739 The sufferings of the German civilian population under the bombs are dealt with by Ralf 
Blank in vol. IX of this series. 


III. Attack the Best Form of Defence? 
Germany Reacts in Kind to the 
Allied Bomber Offensive 


I. REASONS 


(a) Prologue: The Luftwaffe and Terror-Bombing} 


EVER since his experiences in the men’s hostel and on the Vienna building site 
before the First World War, and in the street battles against the Communists 
during the Weimar period, Hitler had regarded terrorizing a political opponent 
as an ever-reliable way of fighting him.? But this does not mean that during the 
war he resorted to this from the outset. He was enough of a tactician to judge 
whether any resulting disadvantages—of whatever kind—would be greater 
than the advantages to be gained; so he held back from using this means until it 
seemed to him to be the only way of achieving any effect at all. Within the 
Luftwaffe, too, among officers in charge of operations as well as those writing 
on the subject, terror-bombing was time and again considered, both before 
the war and during the first few years of it. Other air forces, too, were dis- 
cussing it at the time. For the Luftwaffe it did not mean that it was employed 
as a strategic terror weapon right from the beginning of the conflict—an 
accusation often levelled at it on the basis of the reputation it had gained since 
Guernica, as well as on the basis of both German and enemy propaganda;+ 
probably, according to Geoffrey Best,> to the dismay of many of its officers. In 
fact, as the latest research reveals,° even the air strike against Guernica on 26 
April 1937 was not a deliberate terror raid (though it became that in effect), 
but an air strike as part of what is nowadays called ‘interdiction’ or the sealing- 
off of a battlefield. Experts have always been aware of this, but the effect of 
propaganda and of Picasso’s eponymous painting have always been more 
powerful. What actually happened there? A small bridge in a suburb and the 
buildings at a nearby road junction were to have been destroyed to prevent the 
Republicans from withdrawing. Smoke from an earlier Italian raid, and hence 
poor visibility, prevented accurate bombing and resulted in the destruction of 


1 In greater detail in Boog, ‘Unterschiedsloser Bombenkrieg’; id., ‘Indiscriminate Bombing’; 
id., ‘Bombenkrieg, V6lkerrecht und Menschlichkeit’. 

2 Fest, Hitler, 53, Speer’s statement on 18 Dec. 1980 in Hélskens, V-Waffen, 85, 239, n. 16. 

3 See Germany and the Second World War, ii. 33-59, 386-402; Boog, Luftwaffenfiihrung, 103-5, 
154, 164-6, 169, 185, and id. ‘Unterschiedsloser Bombenkrieg’, 437-41, 448-53. 

4 “‘Unterschiedloser Bombenkrieg’, 435; Boog, ‘Der strategische Bombenkrieg’, 18. The view 
that the Luftwaffe was Hitler’s terror weapon is probably today most widely held in Germany itself. 

> Best, Humanity, 278. © Abendroth, ‘Guernica’. 
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the town. This, because it was the first time such a thing had happened 
within the European cultural sphere, gave rise to exceptional dismay and 
outrage throughout the world. The incident even disquieted Lt.-Colonel von 
Richthofen, chief-of-staff of the Condor Legion and not exactly known for 
his squeamishness. It is worth noting, in connection with that early incident, 
that the British Air Marshal Harris, in his memoirs published in 1947, 
observed that the RAF had always destroyed the buildings at crossroads when 
it wished to halt a German advance or retreat, as this was the only way of 
achieving this result from the air. The American historian James S. Corum has 
even called Guernica a legitimate military target because of the presence of 
Basque troops.” 

Contrary to subsequent accusations of terror, the Reichswehr, on the basis of 
an analysis intiated by Gen. Hans von Seeckt at the beginning of the 1920s of 
German air war experience in the First World War,® concluded that strategic 
bombing raids, more especially terror raids, were unable to achieve much and that 
Germany’s air forces, if only because of the country’s situation in Central Europe, 
would most effectively be employed in cooperation with ground forces, that is, 
tactically rather than strategically. On the other hand, towards the end of the 
1920s and at the beginning of the 1930s the views of the Italian general and air-war 
theoretician Douhet were gaining some influence: he was the most radical 
champion of an all-out strategic bombing war against civilians and national power 
centres, believing that wars could be won by heavy bombers alone, and that the 
entire armaments industry should therefore concentrate on their production.? 
The Wehrmacht, however, rejected such a concept, as proposed in a secret 
memorandum on the ‘risk air fleet’!° in May 1933 by Dr Robert Knauss. The 
need, the Wehrmacht believed, was mainly for fighters for defending Reich ter- 
ritory and supporting the army. At the beginning of May 1936, a month before his 
death in an accident, Walter Wever, the first chief of the Luftwaffe general staff, 
switched the emphasis from the production of four-engined heavy bombers to fast 
twin-engined medium bombers,!! thought to be adequate for operations against 
the potential targets at the time as well as for army support; moreover, they could 
be produced in larger numbers more economically. Because of the strategic need 
in the event of conflict to keep the air war away from a Germany threatened on all 
sides, by switching military operations to enemy territory in co-operation with the 
army, the tactical bomber eventually stood at the centre of the Luftwaffe build-up: 
this was what would be needed as a predominantly offensive aircraft. So the idea 
of a strategic bomber for operations against targets far in the enemy’s rear or 
against intercontinental targets did not completely die; the time had just not yet 
come for it. Only when he had established his continental empire would Hitler be 
needing long-range heavy bombers. 


7 Harris, Bomber Offensive, 40-1, 209; Corum, ‘Luftwaffe and the Coalition Air War’, 71-2. 
8 Corum, Roots, 144-68. ° Boog, ‘Douhet’. 

10 Heimann and Schunke, ‘Geheime Denkschrift’; Boog, ‘Knauss’. 

| Boog, Luftwaffenfiihrung, 166. 
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The basic service manual ‘Air Warfare’ (L.Dv.6)!2 of 1935-40 gave the 
Luftwaffe three main tasks: (1) achieving and maintaining air superiority; (2) 
next or, as the case may be, simultaneously providing support for the other two 
services, principally the army; and (3) conducting a strategic bombing war. 
This latter occupied third place for a good reason, if not necessarily in theory 
then in practice: in general it would be too costly and would tie up strong 
forces for too long without immediately producing useful results at the most 
important (that is, the land) fronts. Bombing of civilians figured in this 
doctrine only as an exception in the sense of reprisals under international law, 
that is, to make an adversary desist from any earlier action that was in defiance 
of traditional humanitarian rules of warfare. These rules were subsequently 
included in the German principles of air warfare.!3 Thus the British historian 
Paul Crook observed that the terror component ‘had quite certainly not gained 
the upper hand in German military thinking’, and Corum argues vehemently 
against the legend of terror-bombing that has been attached to the Luftwaffe 
ever since Guernica. Attempts were indeed made—albeit at the cost of 
accepting unintended and unavoidable side-effects—to differentiate between 
civilian and military or economic targets, since ‘the will of the nation finds its 
strongest embodiment in the armed forces. The noblest objective in war is 
therefore to bring enemy’s armed forces to their knees’,!4 not the civilian 
population. 

It was certainly also from humanitarian considerations, even though mainly 
from those of economy (which, along with ‘military’ or ‘war needs’, played the 
predominant part in all military and air forces), that only the Luftwaffe 
extended the more accurate dive-bombing or pinpoint-bombing technique to 
heavy bombers; in the United States this was developed only for the war at sea. 
The Luftwaffe, moreover, developed radio navigation to enable its bombers to 
find their target with greater accuracy, a method embarked upon in the RAF 
only on the basis of operational experience and not introduced until some 
three years after the outbreak of the war. As their crews had been trained on a 
peacetime basis, the German bombers at the beginning of the war were, as is 
now confirmed even by the British,!> capable of a relatively high accuracy, 
such as would certainly not be required for indiscriminate terror-bombing. 
Thus the Luftwaffe general staff during the last few months preceding the war 
once more rejected terror-bombing as the rule,!° as it also did the development 


12 Volker, Luftwaffe, 198-202; Boog, ‘Luftwaffenftihrung’, 164-72; Germany and the Second 
World War, ii. 35-7. 

13 Contained in Luftwaffe manual L.Dv.64/II: ‘Kriegsvélkerrecht’ [International laws of war] of 
I Oct. 1939; see Boog, ‘Unterschiedsloser Bombenkrieg’, 439-40. 

14 Crook, ‘Science and War’, 71; Corum, ‘Luftwaffe and the Coalition Air War’, 127-30; 
Luftwaffe service manual L.Dv.16: ‘Luftkriegfiihrung’ [Conduct of air war], point 9. 

15 ACM Sir Michael Armitage, RAF Staff College, Bracknell, 1992, to the author. 

16 See L.Dv.16, point 186; ‘Operational aims for the Luftwaffe in the event of a war against 
England im 1939’, GenStLw, 1. Abt.(Chef) No. 5094/39 g.Kdos.Chefs., 25 May 1939, BA-MA, 
Sammlung Greffrath, G IV/1; Boog, ‘Unterschiedsloser Bombenkrieg’, 448-9. 
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of area-bombing weapons.!7 The proportion of incendiaries in the total 
bomb-load was likewise kept low, even though it was realized ever since the 
Spanish Civil War that towns could be most easily destroyed by mixing 
the largest possible number of incendiaries in with high-explosive bombs.!8 
The intention, however, was to pinpoint targets of a military, economic, and 
industrial nature, rather than destroy entire cities. Admittedly this doctrine, 
still based on classic continental European principles, on which the Luftwaffe 
was trained, was not yet in line with the views of theoreticians of the then 
much-discussed Total War, and above all Hitler with his concept of terror, or 
the view of the social-Darwinist Nazi ideology of what a modern bomber 
force was and how it should be used. Not least in the light of weighty British 
judgements, that is, the testimony of those affected, and the findings of British 
and American historical research, one must today assess the use made of 
German bombers during the first two-and-a-half years of the Second World 
War somewhat differently from what has been customary hitherto in published 
German opinion. These views may have been due to language problems, 
but were more probably the result of German guilt incurred in other areas 
during the Nazi period, and of the long-lasting effect of clichés used in both 
German and foreign war propaganda; there was, finally, also a misreading 
of then current ideas of international law as applying to war.!° The German 
bombers were initially employed for predominantly tactical purposes, that is, 
in co-operation mainly with the army, less often with the navy. As the 
American historian Jeffrey W. Legro has convincingly proved, Germany, 
though headed by an unscrupulous dictator, still practised restraint with 
regard to the humanitarian bounds of air warfare even after its conquest 
of western Europe; it was Britain, realizing its then unfavourable strategic 
situation and its inferiority in the air, that first deliberately overstepped those 
bounds.?° 

As for the bombing of Warsaw in September 1939, it is usually overlooked 
that, on the very first day of the war, G6ring prohibited the bombing of 


17 Oberstabsingenieur (rtd.)/Ministerialdirigent (rtd.) Rudolf Brée, ‘Meine Tatigkeit im 
Reichsluftfahrtministerium 1935/1945 unter besonderer Beriicksichtigung der Entwicklung fern- 
gelenkter K6rper’, unpublished Ms of Apr. 1987, 1—(Enclosure to Brée’s letter to the author, 22 
May 1987). Brée was in charge of the section for developing remote-controlled weapons in the 
Technical Department of the Generalluftzeugmeister. See also Capt. (Gen. Staff) Pohle, I-1462/ 
39, 24-5, BA-MA Lw 104/14, Pt 1. There the aim of bombing development is expressly defined as 
pinpoint operation, together with a reduction of the total tonnage and more effective bombs. 

18 Maier, Guernica, 153; telex C-in-C Luftwaffe, Ia (Robinson), No. 6685/41 geh.(ID to Lfl. 3, 
copy to Lfl. 2, Kurfiirst Ia, 15 Feb. 1941, BA-MA RL 2 II/360, 2403. 

19 One repeatedly hears the mistaken view that German aerial warfare was contrary to inter- 
national law, if only because Hitler had started the war, or that the air raid on Rotterdam was a 
crime because the Wehrmacht had invaded the Netherlands. Understandable as such views are 
from the humananitarian viewpoint, this common tendency to think in ideological terms stands in 
the way of making the necessary distinction between the legal right (or in this case lack of it) to go 
to war, and what is lawful once in a war. 

20 Legro, Restraint, 118-43; much more concisely in his eponymous book manuscript of 1992, 
submitted to me for comment, 157-8. 
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military and industrial targets situated within the residential areas of the 
suburb of Praga,?! although an attack on the Polish capital had originally been 
planned under the codename WASSERKANTE.22 The reasons for cancelling this 
attack are a matter for speculation, but it is possible that Roosevelt’s appeal of 
September 1939 to spare civilians in the air war was a factor.23 The report of 
the French air attaché in Warsaw of 4 September 1939, submitted at the 
Nuremberg Trial of Major War Criminals, expressly states that the Luftwaffe 
had until then tried to attack only military and economic targets in the city.?4 
By the last third of September the situation of Warsaw had changed; it was 
now a defended city in the front line, as even the British air-war historian 
Frankland has confirmed,?> a city that, in spite of repeated calls, had refused to 
surrender and therefore, under the Hague Convention on Land Warfare, 
could legitimately be attacked.2° Gen. von Richthofen’s earlier proposals for 
comprehensive bombing of the city had been rejected from higher up.27 
Nevertheless, the bombing of Warsaw on 25 September, carried out against 
military targets in preparation for the capture of the city, was marked by a great 
degree of inaccuracy because, with bomber formations being pulled back to 
protect Germany’s western frontier, the raid was largely performed by Ju-52 
transport aircraft unsuitable for aimed bombing.2® Yet even Polish historians 
confirm that barely 3 per cent of the total bombs dropped (560t) were 
incendiaries,2® a mere one-fifth of the proportion of incendiaries to be later 
routinely carried by RAF Bomber Command in its raids on German cities. 
Finally, there was a further justification in international law for this bombing 
raid3°—the prospect of achieving an immediate military advantage, in this case 
the surrender of Poland. 

The name of Rotterdam similarly was, and is, remembered as the quint- 
essence of a German terror raid. It was seen as that at the time by the world 
public, and was presented by British war propaganda with figures of civilian 
losses exaggerated by a factor of thirty.2! In fact, as Hans-Adolf Jacobsen 
established many years ago,?2 this was an attack on a defended part of the city, 
then in the front line, vital for securing the crossing of the Willems Bridge 
across the Nieuwe Maas into fortress Holland—as has also been pointed out 


21 Telex from Goring to Air Fleets 1 and 4, 1 Sept. 1939, BA-MA RL 2 II/s1. 

22 Germany and the Second World War, ii. 121-2. 

23 Hanke, Luftkrieg und Zivilbevilkerung, 187-8. 

24 IMT, ix. 639. 25 Frankland, Bombing Offensive, 111-12. 

25 Spetzler, Luftkrieg und Menschlichkeit, 235-8; testimony by Albert Kesselring, IMT, ix. 175; 
Speidel, ‘Luftwaffe im Polenfeldzug’, BA-MA Lw 2a, 327ff., 471 ff. See also his lecture as chief of 
the general staff of Air Fleet 1, 16 Nov. 1939, ‘Einsatz der Luftwaffe im polnischen Feldzug’, 
Berlin, 1 Dec. 1939 (privately owned by the present author). 

27 Speidel, ‘Luftwaffe im Polenfeldzug’, BA-MA Lw 2a, 328. 

28 Germany and the Second World War, ii. 122. 29 Rzepniewski, Wojna powietrzna, 132-40. 

30 Hanke, Luftkrieg und Zivilbevilkerung, 212. One of the prerequisites for legitimately bombing 
targets of military importance in towns within the area of operations was that the military 
advantage to be expected outweighed the possible losses among the civilian population. 

31 Butler, Grand Strategy, ii. §70. 32 Jacobsen, ‘Der deutsche Luftangriff auf Rotterdam’. 
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by Frankland.33 This aerial bombardment therefore took place within the 
framework of the then valid rules of the Hague Convention on Land Warfare 
of 1907. In particular, its Articles 25 to 27 were respected: Rotterdam was not 
an open but a defended city, it had repeatedly been called upon to surrender, 
but had failed to comply with these calls within the time limit. Moreover, the 
Luftwaffe tried, within the realm of the possible, to limit the damage.34 Gen. 
Kesselring even attempted—though with only partial success—to prevent the 
attack after it had been launched, when he was informed of the belated Dutch 
readiness to surrender. Here again the bombing resulted in an immediate 
military advantage and was therefore, in the understanding of international 
law at the time, legitimate—if perhaps in a more precise formulation. That 
advantage was the capitulation of the Netherlands and the freeing of German 
forces for the main thrust through Sedan to the English Channel.?> 

The Royal Air Force meanwhile began its air raids on targets in Germany 
east of the Rhine on 5 May 1940, one day after the bombing of Rotterdam, 
though not only for that reason—this served mainly as a pretext, the real 
intention being to slow down the German advance after its breakthrough at 
Sedan, by diverting the Luftwaffe from the land front.3° Because of the totally 
inadequate bombsights of the Bomber Command bombers and the resulting 
horrendous inaccuracy, these strikes had the effect of terror raids on towns and 
villages, even though they were intended to be directed against military and 
industrial targets. The Luftwaffe made its first raids on military and economic 
objects in England only about seven weeks after the conclusion of the French 
campaign. The situation with regard to terror bombing was at the time seen 
in this light even by the international-law expert of the British Ministry of 
Aviation.37 As Hitler was still hoping Britain might give in, he expressly for- 
bade attacks on London and against civilian targets. Crews were punished 
if they did so nevertheless, deliberately or unintentionally.28 It was in this 
situation that, during the night of 24/5 August 1940, a few German bombs 
were inadvertently dropped on the London area. Even the British press at the 
time described the damage as exceedingly slight, and the official British 
history later confirmed that this had been a mistake by a German bomber.?? 


33 Frankland, Bombing Offensive, 111-12. 

34 See on this, most recently, Boog in Harris, Despatch, p. xxxix, and id. ‘Luftwaffe Operations 
Against the Netherlands’, as well as its German version entitled ‘Luftwaffe gegen die Niederlande’. 
This lecture was given by the author in May 1999 at the invitation of the Free University of 
Amsterdam. At the end of the very objective discussion that followed, a Dutch professor of history 
confirmed to him that in seminars with his students on the German air raid on Rotterdam he had 
arrived at much the same conclusions. Except that one must not be heard saying so in the street. 

35 Hanke, Luftkrieg und Zivilbevolkerung, 212. 

36 Terraine, Right of the Line, 118-47; Germany and the Second World War, vi. 496-99. 

37 Spaight, Bombing Vindicated, 68. 

38 Irving, Rise and Fall, 98-9; Longmate, Bombers, 87. 

39 Tress, ‘First Berlin Raids’, 66; See also Legro, Restraint, 137-8; in neither the situation report 
nor the Luftwaffe general staff reports for 24/5 Aug. 1940 is London even mentioned as a target. 
See BA-MA RM 7/346, 18-33 and 7/296, 57 ff. 
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Churchill, however, exaggerated and exploited this incident to bring about a 
further escalation of the bombing war by ordering air attacks on Berlin.?° 
Hitler reacted in his famous speech of 4 September 1940 with the 
announcement that he would now order the British cities to be ‘wiped out’.41 
In point of fact, the first German air raid on London on 7 September was 
proclaimed to be a reprisal raid within the meaning of international law.42 But 
while all the world was now expecting a regular German terror-bombing war 
against Britain, Hitler on 4 September 1940 instructed Jeschonnek, the chief of 
the Luftwaffe general staff—who had proposed air raids on British residential 
areas in order to create mass panic among the civilian population—to limit 
attacks in future to targets of importance for the war effort, so long as such 
targets existed, since ‘attacks on strategic targets must have first priority, as the 
most important thing, because they destroy war potential which cannot be 
replaced’.43 The attacks on London, too, should be aimed at ‘strategic targets’ 
and targets vital to the life of the metropolis, including the railway stations. 
‘Terror attacks against pure residential areas’, the right to which he had 
reserved to himself in his directive No. 7 of August 1940,*4 must be left till last, 
and were therefore not to be used yet.*° 

Daylight raids were soon proving too costly, and the Luftwaffe therefore 
switched to night attacks. Nevertheless, it endeavoured in its 1940/1 offensive 
against Britain to strike predominantly at military, armaments-industry, and 
transport targets in the persisting, though increasingly waning, hope that this 
might indirectly also wear down the morale of the British civilian population. 
The night raids against industrial targets in England in 1940/1 were ‘not 
planless attacks’. The identified targets, it is stated in the history of Bomber 
Geschwader 30, were then still to be attacked visually; if the targets could not 
be identified the bombs were to be brought back home. It was during this 
period, on 4 November 1940, that the night attack on Coventry took place. 
British wartime propaganda presented this as a terror raid, and German boasts 
that that they would ‘coventryize’ other English cities certainly helped 
strengthen this impression. In point of fact, the city, with its seven or so 
factories manufacturing aircraft engines and armaments, was a centre of 
Britain’s war industry.4° Prior to the war the air powers had failed to reach 
agreement on whether targets of military importance situated within popu- 
lated centres could legitimately be bombed. The demand of international law 
that the civilian population be protected was confronted by the possibility that 
a combatant might try to protect his war industry by relocating it in densely 
populated towns. The general belief was therefore that bombing raids on 


40 This is convincingly proved by Tress, ‘First Berlin Raids’. 41 Domarus, Hitler, ii. 1575. 
2 ‘Gro®angriff gegen London und andere Grofstadte, Weisungen und Befehle, September 
1940’ [Major raid on London and other large cities: directives and orders, September 1940]. 
Compiled by Dept. 8 of the Luftwaffe general staff, BA-MA RL 2 IV/33; Spetzler, Luftkrieg und 
Menschlichkeit, 263-8. % Halder, Diaries, 258. 
44 War Directives, 37. 4% KTB ORW, i. 76 (14 Sept. 1940). 
46 BA-MA RL 10/578, and Coventry target briefing material, ibid., RL 2 II/863-7. 
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targets thus located were not improper, provided the necessary restrictions 
were observed—which, admittedly, was never quite achieved in practice.47 
Thus, on the morning following the Coventry raid, the lord president of the 
Council declared in the British war cabinet that this raid had been the heaviest 
yet experienced on a ‘munition centre’.48 The minister for aircraft production, 
Lord Beaverbrook, said: “The roots of the Royal Air Force are in Coventry. If 
Coventry’s production is destroyed, the tree will die.” Even §5 years after this 
raid the canon and director of International Ministry of Coventry Cathedral 
stated: ‘Given that war was war, Coventry was a legitimate target: it was the 
heart of the British armaments industry.’49 The Swiss historian Theo Weber 
described the bombing of Coventry as legitimate,>° the British historian 
Norman Longmate called it a ‘legitimate act of war’, which, as he goes on to 
point out, was skilfully presented by British propaganda as a terror raid. The 
destruction of the cathedral had favoured this presentation, and had ‘dra- 
matically’ and lastingly affected world opinion. In fact, the operation had 
been extraordinarily successful, as the Germans had very accurately aimed at 
the factories and effectively hit all the important ones.>! All this is emphasized 
by Longmate, even though, as he himself points out, some 50 land mines 
of 1,000 kg each were dropped by parachute. The raid was made by 449 
bombers: 503t of HE bombs and 881 magazines of incendiaries were 
dropped; 554 civilians were killed and 865 wounded. The reports of parti- 
cipating German bomber crews still reveal surprise and horror at the effect on 
the city, in which residential quarters and factories were situated cheek by 
jowl.>2 Even though this may now be a macabre observation, if one remembers 
the British doctrine of aerial warfare, especially the dominant Trenchard 
tendency,°>? then Coventry, even from this point of view, was an ideal target for 
bombing. 

By the end of 1940, regardless of some emotional remarks and hopes, neither 
Hitler nor the Luftwaffe leadership any longer regarded operations against the 
British armaments industry—with its direct and indirect effects on the civilian 
population, which were accepted with approval—as of decisive importance for 


47 On this at length see Parks, ‘Luftkrieg und Kriegsvélkerrecht’, esp. 411-15. On purely 
humanitarian grounds, therefore, given the tactical and technological impossibility of accurate 
bombing, the aerial powers would have had to disband their strategic bomber units. Yet no one 
wished to deprive themselves of the advantages of this new weapon. 
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the outcome of the war.>4 This emerges clearly from Hitler’s war directive No. 
23, ‘Guidelines for operations against the British war economy’ of 6 February 
1994.>> These marked a retreat from ‘the former view’ that Britain could best be 
eliminated by destroying her armaments industry and the resultant breaking of 
the civilian population’s will to resist. “The effect of direct air attacks against the 
British armaments industry’, it says, ‘is difficult to estimate... The least effect of 
all (as far as we can see) has been made upon the morale and will to resist of 
the British people.’ The main effort in the air war was therefore switched to 
operations against British imports, that is, to bombing merchant shipping and 
ports—which did not, of course, rule out attacks on the air armaments industry. 
Certainly ‘no decisive success can be expected from terror attacks on residential 
areas’. 

The fact that the Luftwaffe’s night offensive against Britain in the winter of 
1940/I was not primarily concerned with terrorizing the civilian population, 
but with destroying military targets with perceptible results on military 
developments, was confirmed by official British histories after the war. As early 
as 1957 Sir Basil Collier, commenting on the German bombing war against 
England up to late spring 1941, stated: 


Although the plan adopted by the Luftwaffe early in September [1940]°° had men- 
tioned attacks on the population of large cities, detailed records of the raids made 
during the autumn and winter of 1940-1941 do not suggest that indiscriminate 
bombing of civilians was intended. The aiming points selected were largely factories 
and docks. Other objectives specifically allotted to bomber crews included the City of 
London and the government quarter round Whitehall.>” 


These words stand at the beginning of a chapter describing this German air 
offensive. It is entitled “The Night Offensive Against British Industry and 
Communications’, and not, for instance, “The Terror-Bombing Offensive 
Against England’. It is made quite clear that the chapter covers the period 
from 7 September, or 4 November, 1940 until 6 May 1941, the day when the 
offensive was called off because of the impending campaign in the east. It 
therefore includes both the first large-scale attack on London and the attack on 
Coventry. It may be of interest that Air Marshal Harris himself, as early as 
1947, pointed out that the Germans had missed their chance of destroying 
English cities by concentrated incendiary bombing.>8 General Arnold, the 
chief of the US Army Air Force, who was in London in 1941 with a delegation 
of American observers, reports much the same in his memoirs in 1949. Lord 
Sinclair, the British air minister, had shown Arnold during a visit to his 
command bunker a huge map of London showing the location of ‘all the 
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bombs that had been dropped. They were spread all over London, in most 
cases close to railroad stations, switching points, power houses, transformers, 
bridges, docks, warehouses and factories; but a lot were in the residential 
districts. Every bomb dropped was accurately plotted.’5° 

There are also still conflicting opinions about the air raid on Belgrade on 6 
April 1941. Although Hitler had given orders for the city to be annihilated,®° 
this order was, in the staff of the chief of Air Fleet 4, Col.-General Alexander 
Lohr, changed at the last minute into an order to attack military objectives 
within the city area.°! This emerges also from a report of Luftwaffe engi- 
neers,°2 who some time later, on G6ring’s orders, were to determine the effect 
of the bombs—there were 218.5 t of them, including 10-14 per cent incen- 
diaries—on the various targets. This lists all the targets, including the royal 
palace, the war ministry, military headquarters, the central post office, the 
telegraph office, the passenger and goods stations, power stations, and bar- 
racks. Not all aspects of this raid have as yet been clarified, in particular the 
purpose behind the dropping of seven aerial mines—the same also applies to 
Coventry—and the destruction of areas in the centre and north-west of the 
city. These are given as amounting to 20 to 25 per cent of the total area of the 
city, destruction being measured in terms of each building ‘that can no longer, 
in its present state, perform its originally planned function’.©? In no sense, 
however, was Belgrade an open city.°* The paralysis caused by the attack to 
communications between headquarters and formations of the Yugoslav forces 
was a decisive cause of their rapid collapse. Hence here, too, the military 
advantage stipulated by international law was patently present. 

The above assessments of what are commonly quoted as examples of terror 
raids by the Luftwaffe match the Luftwaffe command’s orders for operations 
against Britain during the period concerned,® the orders given to the indi- 
vidual bomber Geschwader,®® as well as the painstaking reports kept by the 
intelligence officers (Ic) about the attacks on Britain.©’ Terror-bombing as the 
rule was not yet intended. 

It is a fact, however, that this bombing war gradually took on the character 
of indiscriminate bombing. This was not only because accurate aiming was 
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impossible at night, or because tactically and technically inevitable collateral 
effects were (and indeed had to be) increasingly accepted with approval; it 
was also still hoped that Britain’s determination could be worn down and, with 
increasing frequency, reference was made to such attacks being reprisals. Such 
raids were mounted with the intention that spreading terror among the British 
civilian population might stop the British from mounting their raids against 
German cities—a rather loose interpretation of international-law provisions 
about reprisals. However, once a British government declaration of 8 April 
1941°8 had made it clear that the British were not conducting reprisal raids and 
that German cities would continue to be bombed even if the Luftwaffe no 
longer attacked Britain, reference to the instrument of reprisals had lost its 
meaning. If they had accepted the reprisal concept, the British would have 
deprived themselves of their only chance of directly hitting back at Germany. 
It therefore made little sense for the Germans to continue to refer to this on 19/ 
20 April®® and later. In view of the imminent campaign in Russia, for which 
the Luftwaffe had been preparing since the summer, or at the latest since 
September 1940, there was some point, in a different sense, in describing the 
last major raid on London, on 10/11 May 1941, as a reprisal or retribution raid, 
since it was realized that the Luftwaffe would be tied down in the east for some 
time and it would be desirable to leave things quiet in the rear. So it had 
scarcely anything to do with humanitarian considerations when in March 1942 
Hitler forbade a terror raid on London. He did not want to provoke a British 
air attack on German cities ‘while we... are unable to deal annihilating blows 
in the west’.7° A large part of his Luftwaffe was still tied down in the east and in 
the Mediterranean. This, too, makes it seem plausible that already in the 
winter of 1940/1 Hitler, with his coming involvement in the east in mind, did 
not want to provoke Britain by terror raids. 

The change to terror-bombing as the rule rather than the exception came 
with the British incendiary attacks on the old inner cities of Liibeck and 
Rostock, at the end of March and April 1942 respectively; these held abso- 
lutely no interest in military or armaments-industry terms.7! They were totally 
destroyed without any perceptible military or economic gain for the attacker. 
The British intention to terrorize the civilian population, first expressed in the 
Air Staff directive of 4 February 1942,72 was now unmistakable. On 4 April 
1942 Hitler therefore ordered that ‘the air war against Britain be waged in a 
more aggressive manner. Priority is to be given to targets whose destruction 
would produce the most painful effects on public life. Along with operations 
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against ports and industrial plants, terror raids are also to be carried out, 
within the framework of retribution, on towns outside London.’?3 It is obvious 
that this was not to be purely a terror air war, of which not much was expected 
anyway, but also one against targets of military importance. However, delib- 
erate terror-bombing was now authorized. The wretched and totally unre- 
warding sequence of indiscriminate bombing raids on minor, almost 
undefended, but culturally significant provincial towns such as York, Bath, 
and others (the ‘Baedeker raids’), carried out with very small forces for a few 
months in the summer of 1942, is described elsewhere.”4 Likewise, in spring 
1942 the Luftwaffe general staff's decision of 1939 against developing area- 
coverage weapons was revised by Hitler’s order, and such weapons were now 
authorized for operations against area targets.7> This certainly was a change in 
the existing view of air warfare, even though the Luftwaffe was not convinced 
of the correctness of the new course. 

It remains unclear what Hitler was at that time hoping to achieve by making 
terror attacks with, as he must have known, totally inadequate forces, when most 
of his bombers were tied down in the eastern and Mediterranean theatres. His 
thinking on this point, however, was not military but political and psychological, 
as the chief of the Luftwaffe general staff once remarked,’° and Speer confirmed 
after the war.77 Hitler simply thought in ideological terms. Even before the war 
he had regarded the western powers as sick; he found this view confirmed, 
at least as far as France and the absence of any British help to Poland were 
concerned. His opinion of the Americans at that time was also still ideologically 
coloured, and contemptuous.’ Besides, English towns were densely populated 
and built-up, as were American ones, and that was why he expected a particularly 
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marked effect from even just a few bombs (though, after the experience of the 
bombing war against Britain so far, he should have known better). But added to 
all this was his hatred of England, stemming from scorned love. Already in his 
book”? he had assigned to Britain (which he basically admired) and Italy a key 
role for Germany. In return for his willingness to guarantee the existence of the 
British Empire, Britain was to keep Germany’s rear safe in the sense that she 
would not oppose Germany’s drive to conquest in the East. By declaring war on 
3 September 1939, if not before that, the British had upset Hitler’s fundamental 
political and strategic concept, even though he did not immediately abandon 
hope of winning Britain over to his plans. However, by continuing their struggle 
the British had made their final rejection clear. Now he was pursuing them 
with disappointment and love-hate. It was no accident that Hitler ordered a 
harshening of the bombing war at just that moment. Even before the reverse at 
Moscow he realized that the war could no longer be won.8° Obeying his 
pathological urge for all-or-nothing, he chose the latter. ‘If the German people 
is not prepared to engage itself for its self-preservation, very well. Then let it 
disappear,’ 8! he said on 27 January 1942. And so he began gradually to burn the 
bridges behind him. This emerged most clearly from the radicalization of racial 
policy against the Jews.82 Surprisingly Hitler had no plans for terrorizing the 
Russians from the air. Admittedly, their towns were not as densely built up and 
populated as those in England, but Hitler also believed that the Russians, being 
‘subhuman’, had a much more imperturbable nervous make-up that could not 
be shaken by any terror bombing.®? This he regarded as proven by the way they 
had fought until then. Hence the preparations for a resumption of strategic 
bombing took a differentiated form. Against Britain, whose aircraft were over 
Germany almost every day, emotion predominated with Hitler and Goring’ 
though not in the Luftwaffe leadership. In the case of the Soviet Union it was 
the constraints of the war on the ground that called for air operations against 
industrial production. 


(b) Terror and Counter-Terror: Anti-Western feelings 


In 1943 the bulk of the air raids on the Reich were against urban residential 
areas, as established by the Arbeitsstab Luftschutz. Some 50 to 70 per cent 
of high-explosive bombs and as many as 90 per cent of incendiaries were 
dropped on residential neighbourhoods. HE and incendiary bombs dropped 
by the Allies on industrial plants amounted to scarcely Io per cent of the total 
bomb-load on an annual average.84 The British-American strategic bombing 
offensive, intensified in 1943, produced in the German public reactions similar 
to those produced in the British civilian population by the German air 
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offensive in 1940/1. Not only was fear spreading, but also a wish for retaliation: 
‘... hatred of England [was] again intensified, along with a wish for early retaliation 
for the attacks; this is now definitely expected following the statement by Reich 
Minister Goebbels in his [5 June] speech in the Berlin Sportpalast.’85 This was 
stated in a report by the SD on 7 June 1943, shortly after the heavy raids on 
Wuppertal-Barmen and Diisseldorf. The attack on Wuppertal, in particular, 
had acted like of ‘a rallying call throughout the Reich territory’.86 However, 
exaggerated rumours about the extent of the bomb damage were also giving rise 
to ‘fear that the enemy air raids might systematically destroy not only western 
Germany, but further parts of the Reich before the German Luftwaffe was in a position 
to start taking its revenge.’8’ There were even rumours that the German people 
would ‘not put up along with it much longer’ if this went on for several more 
months. The SD recorded unhappily that many conversations and remarks by 
Volksgenossen amounted to a ‘heartfelt groan’ of ‘when is there going to be an end 
to all these raids?’ The SD report continues: 


Anger and vindictiveness towards the British and Americans are so much a matter of 
course for the west-German Volksgenossen that they waste no words about it. They want 
the British to be repaid tenfold for what they have done to western Germany, even 
though they have little hope at the moment that this wish can be realized in the fore- 
seeable future. The population has no sympathy for crashed enemy airmen being treated 
as prisoners of war.8® 


The insecurity and unrest that had spread among the public mainly after the 
heavy raids on Hamburg could, in the opinion of ‘sensible Volksgenossen’, be 
most effectively dealt with by early retaliation. The public wanted at long last 
to see some Luftwaffe successes against Britain. As these had so far been 
lacking, people had, in addition to his usual nickname of ‘Meier’, been calling 
Goring ‘Hermann Tengelmann’ in Diisseldorf and elsewhere—the name of 
a well-known chain store—and ‘Hermann Brenninkmeier’ in Hamburg, ‘as 
this firm has a lot of branches in many German towns and because the 
Luftwaffe was experiencing continuous defeats’.8° Gradually the bombing 
had become an everyday experience. In the circumstances, people seemed 
to reconcile themselves to their fate. Fluctuating moods had given way to 
‘attitude’.°° Thus it was said, after the large-scale raids on Berlin, that the 
attitude of the population there was ‘excellent everywhere. There was hardly 
any bellyaching to be heard, and everybody understood that care for the vic- 
tims could not immediately be perfect on the first day... The mood of the 
population, especially that of the victims themselves, is calm and collected 
throughout. If any wish is perceptible at all, then it is for revenge.’! 
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The impact of the bombing war on the home-front climate and on the 
leadership of the Third Reich was reflected—much more sensitively (and 
perhaps even neurotically) than in the SD reports—in the diary entries of 
the Reich propaganda minister and Gauleiter of Berlin, Goebbels. Hardly a 
day passed without the minister taking his seismograph readings and, fluctu- 
ating between major and minor keys, recording the highs and lows of the 
public mood. This was characterized by terms such as fear, helplessness, 
hopelessness, defencelessness in the face of the attacks, fatalism, pessimism, 
and deep depression, all the way to an ‘end-of-the-world mood’.®? At times 
there were also more positive notes, when a bombing raid proved costly to the 
enemy or ended better than expected, when the public displayed a good 
attitude, or when no attacks took place for some length of time. While the 
propaganda minister reacted to the bombing with the means at his disposal, 
issuing appropriate instructions to press and radio, there were clear signs of a 
certain nervousness as he watched the population intently, hoping they would 
hold out. In the early summer of 1943 Goebbels observed that the irritation of 
a ‘population with jangled nerves’ was spreading to servicemen home on leave, 
resulting in a bad mood among the troops.°? There was a growing impatience 
among the public, from not knowing how the bombing war was going to 
continue.®4 ‘Defeatism’ was spreading.°> The air-war situation was giving rise 
to doubts of victory.2°° The people were also indignant at the shortage of 
materials for building air-raid shelters.°” 

For Goebbels personally the air war over Germany and above ‘Fortress 
Europe’, whose ‘roof’ he saw as ‘unprotected’,°8 gave the gravest concern.°? Not 
only was it the most important and decisive ‘problem of problems’ in domestic 
policy,!°° the cardinal problem, but it was also the subject that overshadowed 
‘all other topics of conversation’,!°! “This is where the real weakness of our 
conduct of the war lies,’ he correctly diagnosed, ‘a weakness that causes a kind of 
intellectual and psychological paralysis among the German leadership.’!°2 ‘If 
there were no air war we could actually view coming events with absolute 
calm.’!03 But the war in the air was to him ‘one of the most important mani- 
festations of the war as a whole’, and should therefore be waged and treated 
independently of, for instance, the eastern front.!% 

The public was particularly annoyed that, up to mid-1943, neither Hitler 
nor Goring had visited any of the bombed cities, something Goebbels, by 
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contrast, had done repeatedly.!°5 The Luftwaffe and Goring, especially, had lost 
the public’s sympathy.!°° A particular point of criticism was that Goring was, at 
this difficult time, retiring to his private estates far from where the action was, 
instead of taking effective steps from his headquarters.!°7 In Goebbels’s eyes, 
Goring was ‘a disaster’. He did not lead and, moreover, was poorly informed 
about conditions in the bombed areas.!°8 He was in Hitler’s bad books too, 
because of the ‘failure’ of the Luftwaffe. At the Fihrer’s situation conferences 
Hitler heaped criticism, mockery, mistrust, and jeers on the Luftwaffe, even 
insults.!°° Jeschonnek, the chief of the Luftwaffe general staff, felt this charge of 
failure to be unfair: although it was by now generally accepted that successes were 
possible only if one had air superiority, ‘the treatment of the Luftwaffe and 
allocations of forces to it, and its possibilities for influencing operations, were 
diametrically opposed. As the Luftwaffe is not at present being led at all, while 
everybody is hammering it and beefing about it, it is being held responsible 
to the outside world for each and every failure, without it being credited with 
its occasional successes.’ This was how, in May 1943, Jeschonnek described 
his situation to Field Marshal von Richthofen; Richthofen noted: ‘Chief 
Gen.St. in total despair, sees no prospect of getting Luftwaffe out of this mess.”!1° 
Like Goebbels, however, Hitler still regarded Goring as a ‘first-class authority 
factor’ politically!11—sometimes even militarily—and when the Reich marshal 
eventually showed up in a market hall in Berlin in August 1943, and shortly 
afterwards in Hamburg, he was still engulfed by waves of public support.!!2 
Even though Hitler preferred to leave the visiting of bombed cities to his 
propaganda minister, he nevertheless followed events in the domestic theatre 
of war very closely, in particular the Luftwaffe’s increasing failure in opposing 
the bombing raids, as well as the mood among the public exposed to them. He 
saw the war in the air as the ‘cardinal problem’ of the war situation at the time, 
and as the one subject that gave the German people doubts about victory. He 
had Goebbels inform him as soon as there were raids and, when they were 
over, telephoned him for details.!!3 He was furious that it had been possible to 
destroy dams in the Sauerland, as he also was about the raid on Nuremberg 
during the night of 8/9 March 1943.!!4 He showed concern over the bombing 
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of the Reich capital!!5 and over the possibility that his favourite city, Linz, 
might be bombed.!!¢ On a town plan of Munich he demanded to be shown the 
precise areas of damage.!!” Goebbels actually believed that ‘the air attacks are 
taking a heavy psychological toll on him too. He shares his people’s sufferings 
in a manner that is downright upsetting.’!18 In fact, Hitler was far more hard- 
boiled. He viewed the air-war problem with a good deal of coldness and 
remoteness. When the propaganda minister had, ‘with every urgency’, 
described to him the ‘tragic sufferings and torments’ of the population in 
Wuppertal, which had been heavily hit towards the end of May and on 25 and 
26 June, Hitler 


explained in detail his attitude to the war in the air.... Naturally, he regretted the 
destruction enormously, especially where it affected the civilian population. But only 
the blows dealt to industry, in particular the armaments industry, were of decisive 
importance for the war. Under all circumstances we must see to it that our potential is 
not substantially diminished; for that might, in certain conditions, result in a crisis. For 
us there is at this moment no other objective than to win the war. Anything that might 
obstruct us on this road must be removed. Regrettable as the losses to human life are, 
they must unfortunately be accepted in the interest of a superior conduct of the war 
[author’s emphasis]. It is of course awful to imagine that in the west works of art are 
being destroyed that we cannot ever replace. But even that is not of crucial importance 
compared to the possibility that by yielding we would lose the war. The fact that 
churches are destroyed is not really so terrible. If they were of cultural or historical 
value, they can be rebuilt.... That the heart of the towns themselves are hit is not all 
that bad, considered from a higher point of view. From the aesthetic viewpoint, the 
towns do not present all that good a picture. Most industrial cities are badly laid out, 
fusty, and abominably built. Here, the British air raids will give us space. The 
rebuilding plans drawn up for the Ruhr would have clashed with existing conditions 
anyway. Future transport, too, would not have been manageable at all so long as the old 
Ruhr region stood. 


Here Hitler was already dreaming of the 15 million Volkswagens that would be 
on the road within a short time after the war. For the rest, he was placing his 
hopes in the successes of a bigger and better equipped night-fighter force, one 
that the Allies might match in terms of material but not of personnel. He was 
trusting, too, in the flak artillery, whose flak belts were performing a ‘negative 
selection’ among the bomber crews: the courageous ones who penetrated 
them were often shot down, while the cowardly ones dropped their bombs and 
turned away before reaching their targets. Next, Hitler’s fantasies turned to 
reprisal and attack weapons for bombing the British homeland, and London in 
particular. Besides, if the German people, faced with the bombing war, were to 
prove too weak, then it deserved to perish.!!° Such ideas still cause outrage 
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today. But they also reveal the unreal, irresponsible phantom world Germany’s 
Fihrer was living in while his nation suffered, an anguish from which he escaped 
into hopes of new cities, new weapons, rockets, torpedoes, new U-boat designs 
and jet aircraft, all of which were still far from ready for use. What also gives food 
for thought is how those responsible for all these new weapon systems went on 
explaining to him how they were going to work, as if they could still turn the war 
around, and how by doing so they merely confirmed him in his fantasy world.!2° 
GGring’s thinking was similar to Hitler’s. When Milch was urging him to 
strengthen aerial defence, with particular attention to the defence of the 
armaments industry, Géring told him: ‘And even if all the towns in Germany 
are razed to the ground the German nation will still live! This is bad, certainly, 
but the nation lived before there were any towns. Even if we have to live in 
caves in the ground! But life for us ceases when the Bolsheviks pour in.’ That 
an enemy army might set foot on German soil was also Hitler’s worst night- 
mare. And this brought Goring to ‘Danger Number Two’, after the Soviet 
Union. This was Britain. This danger could be checked only offensively, with 
bombers.!2! When Goebbels recorded that there was ‘a storm of calls for 
revenge’,!22 then this popular demand—if it was as strong as the propaganda 
wanted it to be—coincided with an old, instinctive experience of Hitler’s from 
his Vienna days, when political differences had been settled by terrorizing 
opponents in the workplace.!23 Hitler reacted with increasing vehemence to 
reports of British attacks on Nuremberg, Munich, and Stuttgart in March 
1943.124 When, at the beginning of the year, data-sheets concerning the 
spraying of poison gas, were found in a shot-down British bomber he gave 
orders that in the event of an inauguration of gas warfare against the German 
civilian population, every available Geschwader was to be employed against 
Britain for the same purpose. The chief of the Luftwaffe general staff expressly 
wished the decision to begin gas warfare to be left to the enemy; under no 
circumstances did he want to start it himself.!25 And this decision stood. 
Goebbels in particular encouraged Hitler in his ideas of revenge and 
counter-terror. Thus, in his Sportpalast speech at the beginning of June 1943 
he called, as Hitler had done, for an offensive air force and for early reprisal 
raids against Britain, because otherwise the air war against Germany would 
become intolerable.!26 But Goéring too, according to Goebbels, ‘now realized 
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that the British air attacks can be broken only with counter-terror. There is no 
point at all in attacking British industrial towns or ports; the British have to be 
hit where they are most inclined towards defeatism, i.e. in the residential areas 
and where the plutocrats live.’!27 Hitler, especially after the first heavy 
bombing raid on Hamburg on 25 July 1943, kept urging that, instead 
of mining shipping routes around Britain or bombing airfields and runways, 
the Luftwaffe should drop bombs on towns. ‘Gradually,’ he observed, ‘the 
German people are getting furious’, indeed ‘raving mad’, losing all confidence 
in the Luftwaffe. The public now expected counter-blows. ‘But the decisive 
thing is this: the British will stop only if their cities are destroyed, nothing 
else ... I can win the war only if I destroy more on the enemy’s side than the 
enemy destroys on ours—only if I myself make him feel the horrors of war. 
This has always been so, and it is the same in the air.’ “Terror is broken by 
terror’, he repeated several times at the midday situation conference on 25 July 
1943. ‘We must go over to counterattacks, everything else is nonsense.’ Hitler 
was referring here to the mining of sea lanes and bombing of airfield runways 
by the Luftwaffe. ‘Over there, that has no effect on the people. Nor has it over 
here. Or does it really have a psychological effect on the German people if 
there are enemy losses from mines?’!28 For Hitler, ‘the supreme principle 
of German command’ was ‘keeping the war away from the German home- 
land.’!29 This was in line not only with German air-war doctrine, but also with 
the prevalent mental attitude that ‘being on the defensive...is not only a 
disgrace, but to us Germans something intolerable.’!3° 

On the other hand, the Luftwaffe was not yet in a position to make any 
appreciable reprisal strikes. The Luftwaffe’s chief intelligence officer (Ic), 
Col. Rudolf Wodarg, and armaments minister Speer, pointed this out 
repeatedly and put these off for later.13! This greatly annoyed the Gauleiters, 
who had expected an early start to revenge raids.!32 Goebbels therefore gave 
orders ‘that there should not be so much talk of reprisals in the German press’; 
he feared that, ‘if this phrase is used too often it will gradually wear thin, 
especially as we shall have to wait a few months yet before we can reply in a 
major way to the British terror raids’.!33 The longer the public was kept 
waiting for the retaliation measures, and the more British and American air 
raids were meanwhile intensifying, the more unrealistic became the public’s 
expectations of retaliation. In October 1943 Goebbels noted that ‘the German 
people are expecting more from retaliation than it is realistic to expect’, that is, 
the ending of British attacks on German cities and ‘basically a decision in the 
war against Britain’. These ‘hopes...should [of course] be scaled down to a 
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normal level at the right time. At the moment I do not wish to do anything 
against it; in view of the extraordinarily critical situation it is just as well’, he 
continued cynically, ‘if the German people indulge in some hopes.’!34 In 
December 1943 he finally instructed the press to embargo ‘the term “retali- 
ation” for the time being, and use it only if it is uttered by an official source’. 135 

With his ideas of counter-terror—a concept supported by a widespread 
feeling among the public, fed by a wave of propaganda and shared by leading 
personalities—Hitler was evidently pursuing a twofold purpose. On the 
one hand he wanted to exacerbate tensions between his western adversaries, 
tensions that, as Goebbels’s diaries show, were being closely followed and 
invested with excessive hopes by the leadership; while on the other hand, 
remembering the German collapse in 1918, he was anxious to deflect else- 
where domestic tensions among the German civilian population and any 
possible criticism of the regime. This is clear from his remarks to Goebbels:13¢ 
‘On no account does the Ftihrer want the air war to drag on as hitherto. If one 
projects it in one’s mind over the next six months, then we will be facing a field 
of rubble in many towns, we will have thousands of people killed, and a 
somewhat shattered mood among the people. This we cannot afford under any 
circumstances.’ That was why, as mentioned above, Hitler had given orders 
for terror raids by way of retaliation.137 Even ‘mine-laying operations were to 
be curtailed in favour of this task’.!38 The navy was filled with consternation at 
this order, since it made little military sense.!39 Nor were the Luftwaffe’s 
military experts, whose generals were for Hitler ‘only lousy technicians’,!4° any 
longer persuaded by such instructions in 1943. When the chief of the naval 
operations staff pointed out to him ‘that Luftwaffe attacks on shipping and 
shipbuilding yards had a greater effect on the British and represented a more 
effective contribution to the war effort, especially the war at sea, than terror 
raids’, General Jeschonnek replied that the Luftwaffe realized this. However, 
he had a clear order from the Fiihrer that a bomb had to be dropped on 
London every single night, if at all possible, and that the terror raids must not 
stop, because the Ftthrer wanted to remind the British again and again that 
they were suffering from the air war, while people in the United States con- 
tinued to live undisturbed. It was therefore a political decision. !4! 

Geobbels, too, shared Hitler’s opinion that ‘the air war against Britain’ 
should ‘at the moment be conducted according to psychological more 
than military considerations’. Admittedly, it was ‘very difficult to make the 
Luftwaffe see this, as it is entirely stuck in the same old rut’. The Luftwaffe had 
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been ‘slow and reluctant to adjust to the new course in aerial warfare. The 
Fuhrer is exceedingly dissatisfied with the Luftwaffe generals.’!42 Unlike 
Goebbels, who indulged in his own exaggerated expectations, !43 the Luftwaffe 
general staff had no great hopes of any psychological effect from such bombing 
raids, and yielded to Hitler’s urgings only against their own better judgement. 
In view of the depressing situation on the home front and German inability to 
turn it around, it was hoped that the switch to a psychological air war would 
provide a way out of a hopeless situation by saving face and deceiving the 
people. This was dodging an inexorable reality, one that ought to have led to 
urgent action. The depressing situation on the home front was not addressed 
with realistic military measures, which would have called for a temporary, but 
all the more effective, strengthening of a defensive fighter force. Instead what 
prevailed was an irrational and emotional atmosphere that gave rise to a new 
‘offensive air strategy’ in line with the popular will and the political leadership, 
though it was also in part supported by predominant trends in the strategic 
thinking among the Luftwaffe general staff.144 As Herrmann clearly recalls 
from his work in the Luftwaffe operational staff at the time, the general staff 
still did not want to hear of any shift of emphasis to fighter production, that is, 
to air defence armament.!45 The future general of bombers, Peltz, at the turn 
of 1942/3 still vehemently opposed the idea that ‘for there to be a possible new 
offensive weapon [jet aircraft] there first needs to be a defensive weapon’. He 
wished at all costs to exploit the advantage of the jet plane for attack. Even in 
1943/4 many influential Luftwaffe officers still saw the Me 262 jet aircraft as a 
bomber rather than a fighter.!4° 

In this emotionally laden domestic atmosphere, marked by ideas of reprisals 
and attack as a reaction to the intensified British bombing, Hitler at the 
very beginning of 1943 decided to act resolutely, setting the signals for a 
strategy to be subsequently adopted. And he did so in a manner that stifled 
any dissenting tendencies or opinions. In doing so he deliberately bypassed 
the Luftwaffe commander-in-chief, who was in Rome for talks with Mussolini, 
although he repeatedly and impatiently demanded his presence.!47 As 
Goebbels later put it, Hitler had already assumed part of the Luftwaffe 
command.!48 When, in a bombing raid on London on 3 March 1943, a raid 
ordered by Hitler, only 12 bombs out of 100 fell within the built-up area, while 
the British at the same time were mounting a heavy raid on Hamburg, Hitler at 
his situation conferences on 4 and 5 March scoffed at the Luftwaffe’s offensive 
activity against Britain, using against it terms such as ‘total indolence’ and 
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‘sloppiness’. He sneered that ‘the attack on London doesn’t seem to have 
achieved much’,!4° and lashed out at ‘the spirit’ that he thought had taken hold 
of the Luftwaffe, a spirit ‘that says more or less: I don’t want to provoke the 
other fellow.’15° On 6 March he gave orders that ‘the Luftwaffe immediately 
appoint an officer for the sole task of waging a continuous air war against the 
British Isles. This should be a young officer who has, in this war, personally 
proved his mettle over the enemy and distinguished himself. He should be 
inventive and agile ...to be directly subordinated to the Reich marshal’ and to 
also receive ‘direct orders’ from Hitler. ‘What matters to the Fiihrer’, his 
Luftwaffe adjutant, Lt.-Colonel von Below, cabled to General Jeschonnek, ‘is 
that something is continually being destroyed in England, no matter at what 
time, with what aircraft, or what the target is.’!51 Jeschonnek was summoned 
to Hitler for a conference the following day. As late as during the night of 6/7 
March Goring gave Jeschonnek instructions by teleprinter. He was chiefly 
anxious that Jeschonnek should make him, Goring, appear in a good light by 
pointing out that Goring himself had already been considering proposals on 
those very lines and that he had instructed the commander of KG 6 to bring 
his unit up to full strength as quickly as possible. At the same time he 
instructed Jeschonnek to remind Hitler of the weakness of the bomber units; at 
the time only a weak Geschwader of 30 to 40 bombers was deployed against 
Britain. And this was often unable to find London, the biggest city in Europe, 
because all navigation systems were being electronically jammed by the British 
and because the pilots, from fear of British night fighters, were flying in 
meandering lines, with the result that ‘no target was to be found’.!52 He was 
also to point to difficulties of training, which would make it necessary to bring 
home experienced units from the eastern and southern fronts. In the west they 
had ‘our most capable opponent in the air’.!53 Jeschonnek passed all this on to 
Hitler and proposed Col. Oskar Dinort for the new post,!>4 but Goring 
rejected him on the grounds that he had so far commanded only Stuka units 
and had scarcely any operational experience against Britain. Besides, the 
Stukas had been withdrawn from operations in the west at an early stage 
because of their great vulnerability.15> 

When the RAF attacked Nuremberg on the evening of 8 March Hitler was 
beside himself with fury, and had General Bodenschatz, GéGring’s liaison 
officer with the Fihrer’s headquarters, fetched from his bed in order to berate 
him because of the renewed ‘failure’ of the Luftwaffe. Following further 
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attacks on Munich and Stuttgart, he ordered Goéring on 12 March to return 
from Rome immediately.!5° On 13 March he gave orders for an intensification 
of the air war against Britain, and the following day, on G6ring’s proposal, 
appointed Lt.-Colonel Peltz, a man of 29, to be Angriffsfiihrer England, the 
‘Attack-Leader England’, with the service rank of a Kommandierender General, 
a corps commander. As such Peltz was directly subordinated to GGring, or 
to the chief of the Luftwaffe general staff, and not, as would have been 
normal practice, to the chief of Air Fleet 3, Field Marshal Sperrle, whom 
Hitler and Goring regarded as a ‘sybarite’!>” to whom good food was more 
important than military matters. “Che Angriffsfiihrer England is empowered to 
deal directly with all Luftwaffe authorities, either himself or through persons 
delegated.” The best personnel and matériel were to be placed at his 
disposal, and all Luftwaffe authorities were to give him support.!58 The way in 
which this new post, with its multiple undermining of normal command 
structures, had come about, like the vagueness of the task—‘smash something, 
somewhere, somehow, every day’—reveals not only the emotion-induced 
hastiness of the measure and an unrealistic authoritarian and romantic style of 
leadership, but also the perversion of the concept of attack; for, as experience 
had shown, the few bombers still available could not achieve any effect 
at all, or even guarantee the safety of their own air space. After his return on 8 
March, Goring (partly through being nettled by the way Hitler had treated 
him) inflicted a one-and-a-half-hour tirade on the industrialists he had sum- 
moned to Karinhall, about how air armaments were behindhand, especially 
where long-range bombers were concerned.!59 This shows clearly the extent to 
which Hitler’s order to attack Britain still lacked any substance (though of 
course it indicated his intention). From then on tirades from Goring, exposing 
the gulf between assumptions and goals, became increasingly frequent. 
Hitler’s emotionally motivated decision was unable to paper over the wide 
cracks between means and objectives, nor indeed the continuing problem 
of choosing between attack and defence. Meanwhile this unsolved—and, 
as it turned out, insoluble—question overshadowed the almost year-long 
preparations for the actual air offensive against Britain. 


(c) Constraints in the East 


The call for strategic retaliatory strikes against Britain was, to some extent, 
in line with the parallel efforts by the Luftwaffe command to put greater 
emphasis again on the strategic component of air warfare. This had always 
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been part of Luftwaffe doctrine, and never entirely forgotten, but had for many 
years been relegated to the background when support for the army was the 
more urgent need. The days were long past when the chief of the Luftwaffe 
general staff, Jeschonnek, in view of the impending campaign against 
the Soviet Union and after the disappointing German bomber offensive 
against Britain in 1940/1, joyfully exclaimed: ‘At last a real war!’, one in which 
cooperation between Luftwaffe and ground troops would again lead to suc- 
cesses like those in Poland, France, and the Balkans.!©° Directive No. 21, on 
BARBAROSSA, which had demanded that strategic raids on industrial targets 
were not to be made until after the conclusion of mobile operations (which 
never were concluded), and that Luftwaffe units in the east were until such 
time to be mainly used for indirect and direct support of the ground troops, 
was echoed in 1942. Hitler’s directives No. 41 of § April and No. 45 of 23 July 
1942 for the spring and summer offensives towards Stalingrad and Baku!®! 
once more defined the Luftwaffe’s task as support for the army. Bombing raids 
on oil extraction plants, large-scale storage tanks, and transshipment ports on 
the Black Sea were to be made only if army operations made this ‘absolutely 
essential’. Only railway lines, oil pipelines, and sea links were to be inter- 
rupted. The Luftwaffe was still subservient to the army, or, as Gen. Koller put 
it at the beginning of 1943: ‘We have now gradually got to the point of running 
the Luftwaffe the way the army commander wants it.’!©2 

Many Luftwaffe commanders also resented not being treated as equals by 
the corresponding army authorities. This was a complaint made by Hoffmann 
von Waldau, as chief of the operations staff of the Luftwaffe general staff, at 
the beginning of 1942. Later, as Fliegerftihrer Afrika, he criticized Field 
Marshal Rommel for regarding ‘the air forces as little more than a supporting 
tool for tactical operations on the ground’.!© In mid-1943 Jeschonnek was in 
despair over the Luftwaffe’s dependence on the army, and about the disrespect 
the latter showed it despite what it was doing for the ground troops.!%4 As early 
as the spring of 1942 he had realized the need for the air war to strike deep into 
the enemy’s heartland, and the error of merely providing support for ground 
troops,!®> a support that was costing losses as high as 60 to 80 per cent.!° 
Demands for operations ‘close and very close to the front’ were increasing all 
the time, so that ‘the bomber units have to be involved more than is desirable 
in operations in the immediate battlefield, though their equipment makes 
them scarcely suitable for these’.!°7 The general of bombers, towards the end 
of 1942, criticized the fact that ‘a major part of our medium-bomber units have 
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for the past year been employed at distances that were within the range of 
light bombers’.1©8 Although the Luftwaffe general staff was inclined more 
to indirect support for the army, it could not in practice refuse direct co- 
operation.!6° Géring, in his speech to representatives of the air armaments 
industry on 3 September 1942, deplored the lack of long-distance bombers; he 
called this ‘the saddest chapter’, enough to make him ‘weep’.!7° 

It was not only in the west that the Luftwaffe general staff tried to improve 
the tactical situation in the air (as emerges from the initial organization order 
of August 1942 for KG 6, which, on the strength of newly gained experience, 
was now to attack key targets of the British power and munitions industry, as 
well as the RAF’s operations centres).!7! In the east, too, tank factories in 
Gorkiy as well as aircraft factories had been bombed since the autumn of 1941 
with a view to stemming the flow of these weapons to the front.!72 It became 
obvious that it was more economical to destroy these weapons en masse in the 
factories rather than one by one at the front. As recently as the spring of 1942 
Hitler, in several of his orders, had tied the Luftwaffe closely to the ground 
forces of the army in the east, as a replacement for the army artillery that was 
frequently out of action owing to weather conditions;!73 now, in October 1942, 
he was impatient to use the He 177 long-range bomber, though this was not yet 
suitable for frontline use, for operations ‘against area targets too distant from 
our frontline to be reached by other aircraft’, even if this could be done only in 
level flight and at night.!74 He shared the view of the OKW economic and 
munitions office ‘that large-scale attacks on Baku and Astrakhan [were] 
absolutely necessary’,!75 as ground operations had taken an unsatisfactory turn 
and success against these targets was becoming a more and more distant 
prospect. Leningrad, too, had not been attacked for a long time, with the result 
that its armaments industry and transport system had been able to recover. 
This was an intolerable state of affairs for the Flthrer, and he was calling for 
continual attacks on the city and on shipping on Lake Ladoga, as well as on 
Moscow, Gorkiy, Kuybyshev, Saratov, and Baku. The operational readiness 
of the He 177 must not be put off any further by dive-bombing experiments. !7° 
At the midday situation conference on I February 1943 he wanted the 
armaments plants at Sverdlovsk to be ‘totally smashed’ by 30 He 177s.!77 The 
Ruhr offensive by British bombers had not yet started, otherwise he might not 
have indulged in such great expectations. 
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Naturally, this was not a complete U-turn by Hitler from his belief in army 
and ground operations towards an independent strategic bombing war. For the 
moment only one Gruppe of He 177s was to be employed, and as late as 
October 1943, despite all the other tasks the Luftwaffe had, he still demanded 
that ‘support for the army... must not thereby be impaired’ or ‘be diminished 
as a result’.!78 The 1941 and 1942 land offensives in the east, the winter 1941 
crisis at Moscow and the 1942/3 one at Stalingrad, as well as the North African 
theatre in 1942, time and again called for all available air forces to be used for 
the defence of and as support to the ground troops, and thus, with few 
exceptions, prevented the pulling out of bomber forces for strategic operations 
against the power sources in the enemy’s hinterland. This was how, towards the 
end of 1943, both the Luftwaffe operations staff!79 and Dept. 8 (war science) of 
the Luftwaffe general staff viewed the situation in retrospect in a very similar 
way. Yet there had been major opportunities for such operations, it was argued, 
and the demands of the ground troops had not always been necessary; they 
could often have helped themselves without air support. Highly trained bom- 
ber crews and bombers unsuitable for ground operations had been squandered 
doing the wrong job. The sentences jotted down by Gen. Koller from a con- 
ference with Goring in February 1943 dramatically summed up the situation of 
the Luftwaffe and its wish for a switch in the use made of its bombers: 


Be hard and do not respond to every call of the infantry, because all we are doing is 
directly supporting the infantry. If we could systematically smash their [the Russians’] 
railways, we would be giving the army much more direct help. Where our artillery can 
smash the enemy’s concentrations, no Luftwaffe should be used.... We must strike at 
their reserves; the enemy’s real attacking force must be smashed by our own troops 
when their firepower is enough.18° 


In July 1943 Goring once more demanded the destruction of industrial regions 
in the enemy’s heartland.!8! In a Luftwaffe operations staff memorandum on 
‘Leadership and employment of air formations in support of the army on 
the battlefield’,!82 dated 1 August 1943, it was recommended that priority be 
given to in-depth operations over those ‘in front of the army’s feet’, and that 
bombers be used more strategically. 

Needless to say, none of these good intentions could be realized after the 
bloodletting of the Battle of Stalingrad and the subsequent operations to 
stabilize the southern front. Thus the months between the recapture of 
Kharkov and CITADEL were a much-needed period of rest and recuperation for 
the Luftwaffe in the east. The actual strength of its bomber units increased 
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from 1,302 to 1,663 between January and June 1943, and its operational 
strength rose from a low of 653 to 1,007. Its total strength in the east on 31 May 
1943 was 3,415 aircraft of all kinds.!83 Over the previous few months the air 
formations had exhausted themselves in a ‘firefighting’ role!84 on all land 
fronts; now, in a period of relative calm, the wish to get back to playing a more 
independent role became ever stronger. Since, however, there was no com- 
mander-in-chief responsible for all air forces in the eastern theatre of war, each 
air fleet at first ran its own air war. Air Fleet 1 in the north concentrated on 
severing Soviet supply lines. Some of its weak bomber forces attacked 
industrial targets in Leningrad, or else supported Air Fleet 6’s attacks on 
synthetic rubber production at Yaroslavl. Air Fleet 4 in the south was pre- 
dominantly preparing to support the ground forces engaged in close combat. 
At the centre Luftwaffe Command East, from 1 May 1943 Air Fleet 6, made 
reconnaissance flights and raids on Russian rail communications in prepara- 
tion for CITADEL. The chief of this air fleet, Gen. Ritter von Greim, believed 
that this would considerably weaken the combat strength of the Soviet for- 
ces.185 At the same time, however, he tried to conduct a strategic bombing 
war. In this he had the support of Jeschonnek, who, at a conference with the 
chief of Air Fleet 4, Field Marshal von Richthofen, had expressed himself in 
favour of using long-range bombers against munitions targets in Kuybyshev, 
Saratov, Astrakhan, and Groznyy!8°. Lt.-General Meister, chief of Luftwaffe 
general staff Dept. I (operations) and of the Luftwaffe operations staff, as 
well as Jeschonnek—as the chief of Dept. 8 (war science), Maj.-General 
Herhudt von Rohden, later emphasized!8’—supported all efforts to re-create 
independent long-range bomber forces in the east. Even the Luftwaffe’s close- 
combat specialist Richthofen insisted that crews and units suitable for long- 
range operations be used for close-range support only in emergencies. During 
the next few weeks transport and communications targets had priority over all 
other operations. !88 


More than anything else, it was the defeat of the German navy in the U-boat 
war in the Atlantic in May 1943 that had opened the eyes of the chief of the 
Luftwaffe general staff to the strategic dimension. This setback was largely 
due—and not only in the eyes of the navy—to the lack of air reconnaissance 
over the sea, to the shortage of long-range bombers, and generally to the 
absence of German air superiority over the Atlantic.!89 So in June, at the 
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request of the naval operations command,!°° he began to set up an air corps for 
operations over the Atlantic and another for operations against Britain, the 
two with altogether 600 aircraft,!9! including a large number of long-range 
and reconnaissance machines of the He 177 and Ju 290 types (which were 
scarcely available at the time). Hitler was already lamenting that he lacked the 
personnel to meet the demands being brought to him from all sides.192 
Meanwhile the interest of Luftwaffe operations staff Ic and that of GLM 
Milch!93 and his enemy munitions department was focused on the Soviet 
aircraft industry, in particular its aero-engine plants. They were sensible 
enough, for the time being, to confine themselves to factories within the range 
of the available bombers such as the He 111. Of seven aero-engine works 
only five were therefore chosen as targets—those at Kuybyshev, Ufa, Kazan, 
Moscow, and Gorkiy, which together accounted for 78 per cent of total 
production. Elimination of the factories in Kuybyshev and Moscow alone, it 
was calculated, would cost the Soviets 100 per cent of their production of 
engines for ground-attack aircraft, those in Ufa 60 per cent of the output of 
those for fighters, and those in Kazan 60 per cent of bomber engines. The 
Soviet air force would thus no longer be able to replace its current losses at the 
front, resulting in its striking power being broken within a very short time. 
Aero-engine factories therefore held top priority among all targets in the Soviet 
Union. Destruction of tank factories was of secondary importance, especially 
as the major ones, in Sverdlovsk, Chelyabinsk, Nizhniy Tagil, and elsewhere 
were beyond bomber range. Only the tank factories at Gorkiy, with 10-15 
per cent of T 34 production and about 50 per cent of light armoured car 
production—in the elimination of which ‘the army was greatly interested’—lay 
within range. It was believed, however, that the same effect could be achieved 
by taking out the ball-bearings works in Kuybyshev, Moscow, and Saratov, 
whose loss would ‘greatly affect total armaments’. All these considerations 
reflected the growing conviction that, by strategic bombing, the Luftwaffe 
could make a valuable contribution to the overall success of the war; but it also 
reflected the realization that the war had turned into one of attrition. Other 
targets under consideration were the synthetic rubber plants in Yaroslavl, 
Kazan, and Erevan with together 63 per cent of total Soviet production, as 
well as the oil refineries in Ufa and Saratov, that in Ufa being the only 
one producing aviation fuel as an end-product. Finally there were the iron 
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and steel works in Magnitogorsk and Nizhniy Tagil, each accounting for 
25 per cent of total production, though these were then beyond range, and the 
aluminium works at Kamensk Uralskiy with 60 per cent of Soviet production, 
which were likewise out of range.!94 

It is significant that Air Fleet 6, on orders from the Luftwaffe C-in-C, 
attacked not the aero-engine industry primarily favoured by Luftwaffe 
operations staff Ic, but mainly the two armoured vehicles factories in Gorkiy, 
as well as the rubber combine in Yaroslavl. Earlier, on 2 June, it had made a 
concentrated raid on the railway station at Kursk, identified by reconnaissance 
as a centre for rail movements for an evidently planned deployment. Other 
transport targets in the wider area of Kursk were also bombed; moreover, 
80 million leaflets were dropped, designed to encourage Red Army men to 
desert to the Germans. It was obvious that the army’s wishes had prevailed, 
especially as, despite various attempts, the Luftwaffe had been unable to 
oppose them with an integrated concept of a strategic bombing war against 
the Soviet armaments industry.!9> Interrogation of prisoners by the army 
had, as early as 1941 and 1942, shown Gorkiy to be a major centre of tank 
production. 1% 

In connection with its preparations for CITADEL, Air Fleet 6 was reinforced 
from Air Fleet 4 by the transfer of nine Gruppen from bomber Geschwader 3, 
4; 27, 55, and 100, and from Air Fleet 1 by two Gruppen from KG 53. Gorkiy 
was attacked seven times in all, chiefly between 5 and 8 June, by a total of 681 
bombers; the rubber combine in Yaroslavl was attacked twice by a total of 192 
bombers. These were night raids. For all these semi-strategic attacks, which 
incurred very slight German losses, 1,553 bomber aircraft were employed; they 
dropped 2,690t of bombs, 1,015 t on targets in Gorkiy and 324t on Yaroslavl. 
‘Exceedingly heavy damage was caused in the factory installations’ of the 
‘Molotov’ armoured vehicle plant in Gorkiy and in the rubber works at 
Yaroslavl. However, the ‘Molotov’ plant was only a motor vehicle works 
manufacturing light armoured vehicles, as well as parts for the T 34; the 
‘Krasnoe Sormovo’ plant which produced 10-15 percent of the Soviet output 
of T 34s was not hit at all. Finally, 181t of bombs were dropped on the oil 
refineries at Saratov. 

The overall impact of these bombing raids—as can be gauged from a com- 
parison with the at-least 28,o00t of bombs dropped by the western Allies on 
targets in Germany over the same period,!°7 and that with relatively slight 
results—came nowhere near causing a paralysis of the Soviet war economy. But 
they reflected a shift of emphasis in Luftwaffe operations in the east, in the sense 
that an attempt was now being made, ‘along with the systematic destruction of 
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strong Russian ground formations by operations against the ground and by a 
propaganda effect on the Russian armed forces and the population... to inflict 
lasting damage to the often highly developed Russian war industry in its 
key branches’ .198 

In June 1943 several civilian institutions and Luftwaffe authorities embarked 
on serious planning for a strategic bombing war in the east; these included 
the Luftwaffe general staff, with its operations and ‘foreign air forces’ 
departments, the Generalluftzeugmeister’s foreign armaments department, 
the Luftwaffe administration office, with its construction department under 
Prof. Dr.Ing. Heinrich Steinmann, ambassador Walther Hewel representing 
the Reich foreign ministry at the Fihrer’s headquarters, and in particular 
armaments minister Speer. As early as 20 September 1942 Speer had drawn 
Hitler’s attention to the consequences of the failure of armoured vehicle 
deliveries from Friedrichshafen and ball-bearings from Schweinfurt, that is, 
to possibly dangerous bottlenecks in armaments. On 11 April 1943 he had 
proposed to him the establishment of a working party to determine which were 
the crucial plants for Soviet energy supplies, with a view to destroying them by 
pinpoint bombing and thereby achieve a widespread paralysis of the Soviet 
armaments industry. Hitler scarcely reacted to the proposals, merely giving 
orders for intensified anti-aircraft protection for threatened German targets. 
The pinpoint raid on the Sauerland dams, however, was a major wake-up 
call. It made Speer realize with what modest means the core of the German 
armaments industry might be paralysed. On 17 May 1943 he therefore re- 
peated to Hitler his proposal to set up a working party that would concern 
itself with worthwhile industrial targets on the enemy side. Hitler, however, 
claiming that he had himself repeatedly drawn Gen. Jeschonnek’s attention to 
this matter, evidently thought it ‘hopeless to convince the Luftwaffe general 
staff that [Speer’s] partners from industry... might be able to give advice’.!99 
Himself irresolute, he asked Speer to talk to Jeschonnek about it again. 

It seems that Hitler had failed to realize that things had changed since the 
days of the Battle of Britain. Although most of the Luftwaffe general staff were 
still viewing that battle as a purely military matter,2°° some things concerning 
target selection had clearly changed. After all, the air raids on Gorkiy and 
Yaroslavl had been discussed with German industrial experts and the Speer 
ministry2°!—albeit not intensively or systematically enough, as is proved by 
the somewhat unfortunate target selection for Gorkiy. At any rate, Jeschonnek 
on 18 July 1943 replied to Greim’s proposal of 12 June 1943 for setting up 
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an ‘operations staff... which would concern itself, as its principal task, with 
viewing and processing available archival data, the compilation of the data 
required for further operations (prisoner interrogation, photo interpretation, 
mounting of large-area photographic reconnaissance), and the operation 
itself’ .2°2 The idea was evidently for a military staff attached to Air Fleet 6, 
enlarged by ‘industrial specialists’: 


This staff, however, will have to concern itself solely with the execution of the attacks on 
the targets assigned to it by the Luftwaffe C-in-C. Processing of archival data with 
regard to the selection and assessment of the attack-worthiness of the various targets 
cannot be part of its remit. These data could be provided from a quarter in close touch 
with an office whose task was the study and evaluation of the Russian war industry as a 
whole; all sources of research and of access to information gathering needed to be 
available to it. This task therefore should continue [sic] to remain with the Luftwaffe 
C-in-C, who in this matter was collaborating closely with the relevant authorities in the 
German defence industry.2° 


Even though Hitler himself had not yet fully accepted it, Luftwaffe circles 
were by now aware of the importance of a strategic bombing war against the 
enemy’s armaments industry. Air Fleet 6 had already prepared its own draft 
for ‘operations against the Soviet Russian war economy’.2 As a collapse 
of the Red Army was not to be expected in 1943, it was intended systematically 
to weaken and undermine its combat strength and its inner determination 
to resist, so that, despite its still extensive intactness, ‘it will, in the long term, 
be no longer in a position to mount serious or dangerous large-scale break- 
through attacks’. As a result, German army forces could be freed for tasks in 
other theatres. The raids on the city of Gorkiy had shown, ‘that if sufficient 
forces are employed good success may be achieved at the cost of tolerable 
losses’. Envisaged was the bombing of aero-engine works, aviation fuel 
refineries, tank and motor vehicle factories, railway engine works, and ‘bot- 
tlenecks yet to be determined’. The long-range machines would be ‘more 
usefully and more economically employed’ against such strategic targets than 
in ground-attack operations. A switch to such strategic air warfare would have 
a favourable effect, in that the western Allies would have to replace Russian 
losses of production, it would fragment the enemy coalition’s forces deployed 
against Fortress Europe, they would have to divert shipping space, and time 
would thus be gained for Germany. Emphasis was also placed on the psy- 
chological effect that heavy German air raids deep in their heartland would 
have on the Russians. As the nights were getting longer, the full range of the 
German bombers could be used as far afield as the general line of the Volga. 
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‘Decisive successes’ against the war industry could admittedly be achieved 
only if the attacks were extended to the industrial centres on the western edge 
of the Urals (e.g. Chelyabinsk, Sverdlovsk, and Magnitogorsk). The ‘only 
scant’? knowledge of Russian industry within the Luftwaffe was rightly 
emphasized. It must have been this realization that pointed the way to co- 
operation with civilian experts. Gen. von Greim pleaded for a special Gen- 
eralkommando to carry out such attacks on industry; to this command all 
the bomber forces of the Luftwaffe in the east should be subordinated on a 
case-by-case basis. Operations against rail and shipping traffic, as well as the 
destruction of the ripened harvest from the air, were secondary tasks that 
could be carried out simultaneously. Jeschonnek agreed in general with 
Greim’s proposal, except for the ‘operations staff’, and, in the hope that the 
He 177 would soon be ready for operations, gave instructions for the extension 
of a further airfield to accommodate a Gruppe at Shatalovka.2° At a confer- 
ence with Col. Friedrich Kless, the chief of Air Fleet 6 general staff, on 17 
June, he set out the details for operations against the Soviet war industry.2°° 
Air Fleet 6 was given the right to issue long-range bombing instructions to all 
air fleets on the eastern front, under a commander-in-chief Air East. His 
headquarters were to be near the chief of the army general staff, Gen. Kurt 
Zeitzler. This again reveals the degree to which the Luftwaffe was tied to the 
army. It was, moreover, intended once more to align the Luftwaffe’s inde- 
pendent operations in the east with the army’s requirements. The date when 
the He 177 would be ready for operations was not yet known, nor was it known 
whether it would first be employed for U-boat reconnaissance or against 
industry in the Urals. ‘Systematic terror raids against medium-sized Russian 
towns deep in the hinterland’ were also considered, but then rejected because 
of insufficient overall strength; admittedly these were to depend on political 
and domestic conditions inside Russia. Preparations were to be made for 
operations against the Russian grain harvest using incendiary bombs. 

On 23 June Speer invited a few industrial experts to join the so-called ‘Carl 
Committee’, the working party on the ‘Dr Carl economic objectives for air 
attacks’. This was chaired by Dr.Ing. Rudolf Carl, head of energy planning, and 
included Walther Schieber, a chemist and departmental head in Speer’s min- 
istry, Paul Pleiger, the Reich commissioner for coal, and Walter Rohland, an 
industrialist and head of the Ruhr Staff. The plan was for close collaboration 
with the Luftwaffe general staff.2°7 Ambassador Hewel of the foreign ministry 
had told Jeschonnek as early as 12 June 1943 of the importance he attached to 
bombing raids on Soviet industry in the hinterland, as this was supplying the 
front line.2°8 At the beginning of July, however, the Luftwaffe’s attention in the 
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east was entirely focused on the endeavour to regain the initiative by means of 
CITADEL. Planning was concentrated on such issues as ensuring the strength 
and readiness of close-combat forces, supplies of replacement engines and 
fragmentation bombs, aviation fuel, and ammunition stocks, as well as on 
the air situation in the envisaged area of operations.2°? There was as yet no 
clear organization for army support and for strategic bombing operations 
against Russian industry, the two principal tasks in the east; there was still no 
separation between the Luftwaffe’s tactical and strategic forces.2!° The fire- 
fighting-style switching of units from one duty to another made it clear that they 
were by then far too weak to cope with all the tasks facing them each day.?!! 
This emerged also from Jeschonnek’s remark to Greim on 26 June 1943 that the 
Luftwaffe’s strength was not sufficient to guarantee victory in CITADEL.?!2 
Thus the seemingly great successes of the strategic operations that month 
ultimately jeopardized the outcome of CITADEL—and with it the position of the 
Wehrmacht in the east—by weakening the far more important operations to 
sever Soviet rail connections.2!3 The leaflet drops similarly produced no appre- 
ciable effect on the Soviet soldiers.2!4 The diverse points of main effort between 
Air Fleets 4 and 6—tactical air war in one case, strategic in another—as well as 
the transfer of a major part of VIII Air Corps from the southern flank to the Orel 
sector in the north, prevented a concentration of air forces. Even though 
Luftwaffe operations staff Ic calculated that between 1 and 15 July 1943 the 
Russians had lost 1,961 aircraft, the German losses of 1,272 in July/August— 
that is, about two-thirds of the air strength employed at the beginning of 
CITADEL—were bad enough, considering that Soviet supplies of new aircraft 
were not getting any less and that the Soviets, when they opened their counter- 
offensive at Orel, again had 3,000 planes to throw into the battle against only 
1,100 German ones.2!5 Naturally enough, given these—in the long run— 
intolerable losses and the growing numerical superiority of the enemy, the 
Luftwaffe once more turned its attention to the disproportion of production on 
both sides, that is, to efforts to paralyse the Soviet production sites. Meanwhile, 
however, the situation in the east again resembled that of the spring: the 
Luftwaffe was having to fight fires, and it was the Red Army that was dictating 
where it had to do so. True enough, close-combat tactics were being technically 
refined and became increasingly successful—but then they were also becoming 
increasingly necessary, and no longer held out any prospect of a strategic 
decision.?16 

In situations when, through lack of attacking strength in the ground troops, 
operations had become bogged down, the Luftwaffe, according to L.Dv. 16, 
would be ‘the only means of avoiding a fatal bloodletting of the German forces 
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on the ground, and of forcing a decision’. It went on: ‘A precondition for suc- 
cess in such a situation is a complete switch of emphasis in favour of the air war 
at the expense of other means of warfare. Such a total transformation of warfare 
takes time. Preparations must be made well in advance.’2!7 As a result of the 
defensive mobile warfare that began in the east in the late summer, these 
preparations were moved to the back burner; with a calming of the situation 
in the autumn, however, and in connection with the Luftwaffe’s preparations 
for operations against Britain, they were taken up again. The fact that no 
success was ultimately achieved in the east was perhaps primarily due to the 
inability of the Luftwaffe command to bring objectives into line with its means. 
Moreover, not only did the deployment of suitable aircraft take too much time, 
but identifying the industrial bottlenecks whose destruction would totally 
paralyse the Soviet arms industry also proved a very lengthy business: because 
of a lack of sufficient in-house expertise, and of the late start made on pre- 
parations in Luftwaffe operations staff Ic, numerous other authorities had to be 
involved.?18 

The process of target selection dragged on throughout the late summer 
until the winter of 1943/4. As early as summer 1943 Prof. Steinmann of the 
Luftwaffe construction office had pointed out that within the Moscow—Upper 
Volga region the great power stations in the Tula—Rybinsk—Gorkty triangle 
were the most important targets, as they supplied power to the armaments 
plants.219 These included the high-voltage transmission lines (to be severed 
with the Seidlbombe,?2° an ‘air-towed charge’ invented by Steinmann), as well as 
transformer stations. Luftwaffe operations staff Ic had cut down Steinmann’s 
extensive target lists to eleven major power stations, but was not sure whether 
there was not, in addition, a need to attack the armaments works themselves; 
after all, their machinery might be relocated elsewhere, and carry on pro- 
duction.22! He therefore proposed other targets as well, such as the previously 
envisaged aero-engine and airframe works, as well as transport targets. Con- 
sidering the small number of bomber units available (seven Gruppen) this 
would have resulted in a dissipation of forces and in ineffective attacks.222 The 
Carl Committee described the 11 large power stations as the only group of 
targets whose elimination would produce the desired results. In his argument 
Dr Carl proceeded from the German energy network, two-thirds of which 
could be paralysed by knocking out 56 generator stations. The Russian energy 
system, he contended, was far more vulnerable, as it lacked depth and 
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reserves; Russian sources confirmed that electricity really was a choke point.?23 
Steinmann also proposed the use of drifting mines against the hydroelectric 
power stations at Rybinsk and Uglich; these were intended to destroy the 
dams and turbines. In September 1943 the Luftwaffe operations staff Ic 
extended the list of targets of the aerial munitions and rubber industry by ball- 
bearings and aviation fuel plants, as well as rail targets. In the hope of an early 
commissioning of the He 177 the Luftwaffe, in spite of having meanwhile lost 
some airfields in the Orel area, was still dreaming of attacks on aircraft engine 
factories in Gorkiy, Ufa, Kazan, Kuybyshev, and Moscow. The army also 
interfered in the target selection process, proposing attacks on artillery, motor 
vehicle, iron and steel, nitrogen, and saltpetre works, but this went unheeded 
by the Luftwaffe. 

On 9 November 1943 Gen. Koller, in a short study, ‘Operations against the 
Russian armaments industry’,224 summed up the outcome of all deliberations 
up to that date. In it he deplored the failure to bomb railways and armaments 
plants after the autumn of 1941, when Russian strength had still been inferior. 
The few sporadic attacks made then had been highly successful. Meanwhile 
the Soviets had become numerically superior, while German air forces had not 
increased in either strength or modernity. The pull-back of the front line 
meant that the most favourable time for bombing raids had been missed. 
If the Russian armaments industry continued producing undisturbed, it 
would, he said, eventually ‘spew out’ on to the front line so many aircraft, 
tanks, and artillery pieces ‘that one would seriously have to ask oneself whether 
our front will be able successfully to resist these quantities of material in the 
hands of the Russian masses. Would the German Luftwaffe not make a greater 
contribution to victory in the east by letting its bombers...operate against 
the root of the Russian offensive strength, by hitting the Russian armaments 
industry, instead of acting as artillery and dropping bombs in front of the 
infantry?’ In the meantime the technical facilities for pinpoint target bombing 
had so greatly improved owing to new weapons, such as the ‘Fritz X’ glider 
bomb, that a major effect could be achieved even with quite modest forces. 
It was merely necessary to withdraw the bomber units and new weapons 
from army support, at least temporarily. The main thing was to make the new 
aircraft types, the He 177 and Ju 290, ready for use soon and in sufficient 
numbers, to ‘achieve even quite major successes’. On the strength of the 
target data from Luftwaffe operations staff Ic, reworked by Prof. Steinmann 
and Dr Carl, Koller pointed out that, primarily in the industrial region of 
Moscow and the Upper Volga, systematic operations against Soviet arma- 
ments were feasible even with the bombers already available. In spite of his 
calculation that 47,000 Soviet aircraft had so far been destroyed, he estimated 
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that by 1 April 1944 Soviet strength in the air would rise from the present 
23,000 to 29,000 aircraft, and their armoured vehicles from 9,500 to II,000. 
Aircraft and crews, he observed, were of higher quality than in the past. To 
what extent these figures were accurate it is still difficult to establish.225 
Compared to the strength of the German Luftwaffe in the east—2,312 
frontline machines in October 1943 and 2,726 in January 1944—these figures 
were certainly alarming and justified the conclusion that ‘the struggle against 
the numerical superiority of Russian aerial armaments cannot be successfully 
accomplished by shooting down aircraft at the front’. If the Soviet air forces 
were to be ‘fought only over the front line’, then we must expect by next spring 
a total of [Soviet] frontline aircraft higher than at the outbreak of the war’.22¢ 
Ultimately the ‘expected loss of production would justify even weakening for a 
short time the forces on the eastern or any other air fronts’.227 

Here the Luftwaffe was in agreement with the army general staff, which had 
stated: ‘One reason for the Russian successes is their increased fire power 
and mobility, through being equipped with a large number of automatic 
weapons, artillery pieces, tanks, and motor vehicles that was and is still being 
made possible by an efficient munitions industry. Systematic and intensive 
operations against the munitions industry could therefore bring substantial 
relief to the fighting front from the material pressure of the Red Army.’228 In 
detail it was found that even within bomber range not all desirable targets 
could be bombed, but only key points and individual, specially important 
plants. The most vulnerable sector of the Russian armaments industry, as the 
various supply regions were not linked with one another, was its power supply; 
an energy loss of 50 per cent in the Moscow-Upper Volga region alone would 
paralyse 80 per cent of the production of armoured vehicle engines, 50 per cent 
of that of electronic and optical instruments and multiple artillery pieces, as 
well as 60 per cent of light armoured vehicle and motor vehicle production. 
Eleven hydroelectric and steam-powered plants—five in the Moscow region 
and three each in the Yaroslavl and Gorkiy regions—generating altogether 
1.5 million kW, were selected. Their destruction would have ‘a very long- 
lasting effect’. The study, however, also selected 19 airframe works and the 
seven aero-engine works in Kuybyshev, Kazan, Ufa, Gorkiy, Moscow, 
Molotov, and Omsk, which accounted for 78 per cent of production; a 50-60 
per-cent paralysis of the first three alone would be equivalent to five to six 
months’ loss of production. However, because of the lack of sufficiently long- 
range bombers these attacks, with the exception of that on Gorkiy, could not 
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be mounted.222 This was not, through, the only aspect that revealed the 
disproportion between means and objectives—it was also reflected in the 
strength of the forces employed and the presumed effect of their weapons. It 
was believed that the II power stations could be paralysed by a total of five 
night raids at Staffel strength and nine at Gruppe strength, in practice, 
therefore, by some 320 aircraft which could not carry more than I to 1.5 tonnes 
of bombs because they would be operating at the limit of their range. In the 
case of the two hydroelectric stations, the authorities were evidently thinking 
of the British dam-busting raid on 17 May 1943, but they overlooked the fact 
that this had been carried out by a few hand-picked crews after prolonged 
training—for which there was little time in the east. Here they had to content 
themselves with whatever average crews could be freed for this operation, 
crews who were often still engaged in ground support, flying by ground ori- 
entation and thus needing first to be trained in navigation. There was expected 
to be a 50 per-cent hit probability with the remote-controlled ‘Fritz X’ 
bombs—a figure achieved during tests in Foggia and in wind-tunnel experi- 
ments—and a 33 per-cent success rate with the SD 500 high-explosive bombs. 

Five weeks later Luftwaffe operations staff Ic was again working on a 
new target-selection study. Under the chairmanship of Col. Wodarg, the 
Luftwaffe’s chief Ic, a meeting was held at ‘Robinson’, the Luftwaffe’s forward 
headquarters in East Prussia, in the presence of Gen. Koller, Prof. Steinmann, 
and Dr Carl, as well as the chief of Group Ic East, Maj. Werner Boie, and 
others. In a joint report to Koller it was pointed out that ‘within the framework 
of the overall war against the enemy powers...the Soviet territory at the 
moment [was] the only one reachable for aerial warfare against the enemy’s 
overall armaments potential’, and that the latter could be more effectively 
damaged in Russia in the factories than at the front. The plan for the bomber 
offensive was illustrated using models of the power stations, and slides. 
Interest in the plan was soon also being shown by Col. von Below, Hitler’s 
Luftwaffe adjutant, by Ambassador Hewel of the foreign ministry, by Gen. 
Zeitzler, the chief of the army general staff, and even by the Reich leader 
SS, Himmler.22° Reflections on how this plan could be put into practice 
continued. Boie, showing a sense of reality, suggested repeating the attacks 
on power stations that could not be put fully out of action by the first strike. 
As for the use of the Seidbombe, it would be better to wait until relevant 
defensive measures were completed in Germany against that kind of attack 
by the British. It was realized that operations against the most important 
raw-material and primary-material industries in the Urals were not possible 
because of a lack of long-range bombers. Considerable importance, however, 
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was attached to the destruction of key plants, which included ball-bearings 
factories, works producing telecommunication or optical equipment, precision 
engineering, specialized machine tools, and so on. The fact that machine tools, 
in particular, were largely immune to bomb damage was being overlooked. 
Also considered were attacks on armoured vehicle and motor vehicle factories, 
and finally on air armaments and artillery manufacture.23! Thus the clear line 
once again became more and more fuzzy. Boldly, Col. Wodarg was focusing 
on further additional targets once II power stations had been destroyed; 
he called them ‘bonbons’. They were predominantly rail-transport targets 
which, ‘as with the Allied attacks on the transport system between Italy and 
Germany’, were to be paralysed by the mass of ‘the remaining bomber units’. 
Further suggestions were invited.232 One is bound to ask what ‘remaining 
bomber units’ he was talking about, seeing that far too few were still available. 
Maybe the He 177, though still not ready for operations, was in his mind, since 
operations against the armaments works and refineries in the Urals were 
planned for it. Boie extended the target selection to plants in the middle 
and lower Volga region, beyond the range of the He 111 and Ju 88. No doubt 
he was basing himself on proposals from Speer’s ministry, dated 9 October 
1943; these were championed by Dr Carl and Prof. Steinmann, seeing that 
‘attacks on industry going no further than Moscow and the upper Volga 
cannot yield decisive results’.233 On 7 December 1943 Hitler consented to 
‘Operation Russia’, as submitted to him by Speer; however, he warned against 
subdividing it into three partial actions, as the Luftwaffe was evidently 
intending. The surprise element, he said, had to be preserved.?34 One can only 
wonder at how far the notion that the targets could be destroyed in a single 
surprise attack was divorced from reality. 

Discussions between Luftwaffe operations staff Ic Foreign Airforces East, 
Ic/Wi, Dr Carl from the Speer ministry, and Prof. Steinmann from the 
Luftwaffe Construction Office about targets in Russia and their suitability for 
attack dragged on into February 19443235 in view of possible British counter 
measures Steinmann increasingly distanced himself from his Sedbombe plan. 
Target lists for the Moscow and upper, middle, and lower Volga regions, as 
well as the Urals, were steadily growing in length. Finally, the Ukraine and the 
Donets region were also added, as the Soviets were now rebuilding industrial 
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plants in these regained areas near the front.23° In a letter of 4 February 
1944 Speer encouraged Korten, saying that ‘even today there are still good 
prospects’ for a strategic air war against the Soviet Union. Though he did not 
expect the attacks in the Moscow—Upper Volga region to have a really decisive 
effect, they would weaken the offensive strength of the Soviet army.237 

All these plans vastly exceeded the capabilities of the Luftwaffe at that time. 
They involved the He 177 long-range bomber, which was not even available 
then. The greater the plight of the eastern army and the Luftwaffe became, the 
more grandiose were the plans and the wishful thinking. While correct in 
principle, because drawn up not just by generals but also by the competent 
civilian authorities on a broad basis, they nevertheless represented a further 
example of the unrealistic and hence irresponsible best-case-scenario calcu- 
lations so frequently encountered in the Second World War. These probably 
stemmed from a perverted idealistic tradition of thinking in 100 per-cent 
categories that embraced all desirable objectives, instead of a pragmatic worst- 
case calculation allowing, above all, for the wear and tear on the bombers and 
their crews. In this way, a lot of time was lost. On the other hand, this stub- 
bornness in pursuing an absolute ‘strategic vision’ might also be explained by 
the Luftwaffe’s struggle to recover its status and prestige as an independent 
Wehrmacht service: in short, as a kind of public-relations exercise. 


2. THE RESUMPTION OF THE STRATEGIC BOMBING WAR IN 1944 


(a) Deployment and Efforts in the East 


In spite of the demands made on it by the fighter defence of the Reich and the 
requirements of the ground forces, the Luftwaffe had succeeded by about the turn 
of 1943/4 in restoring its bomber force, which early in 1943 had dwindled to an 
actual strength of 1,302 and a combat strength of only 653, to a new strength of 
1,604 and 1,078 bombers respectively.238 This was largely due to the efforts of the 
young general of bombers Col. Peltz, who as far back as the beginning of 1943 had 
drawn attention to the decline of the bomber force through it being used too often 
on direct support for the army, and—though without much effect at the time— 
had called for vigorous measures to halt this trend.239 


Knowledge and skills acquired by the crews during their prolonged and costly training, 
skills in the navigational preparation and execution of long-range operational tasks, are 
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lying totally fallow because of the way they are being used for ground support. Not only 
are the practical skill and experience of precise long-range navigation being wasted in 
these operations, which call for almost exclusively terrestrial navigation (after all, the 
crews know their sector of the front, and that does away both with inherent need and 
often also the time taken in a more thorough navigational preparation), but also their 
basic attitude towards the strategic air war. 


This was the judgement of Dept. 8 of the Luftwaffe general staff.24° Any 
systematic rebuilding of the bomber force was impossible because of its heavy 
losses.241 Few bomber units were granted longish breaks to recover (as was the 
case, for instance, for Gruppe I of KG 4, which was converting to the He 177). In 
April Gruppe III began to practise with the new Lotfe 7D tachometric bombsight 
for straight-and-level bombing from greater altitudes and to test new methods of 
target marking.242 Had it not been for the fact that attempts were being made to 
conserve it for a final great offensive operation in the east, the German bomber 
force, if it had continued giving constant support to the army there, would have 
been totally eroded during the autumn and winter of 1943/4. 

On 26 November 1943 Goring announced his intention ‘to concentrate the 
bulk of the heavy bomber units employed in the east, reinforced by special units 
achieving particular bombing accuracy, under the command of IV Air Corps 
headquarters, to carry out systematic operations against the Soviet armaments 
industry’. Lt.-General Meister, appointed by Jeschonnek only a few months 
previously as chief of the Luftwaffe operations staff, assumed command of that 
corps at the beginning of September; it was to be later often referred to as the 
‘Meister Corps’. Its remit was ‘annihilation attacks against the Russian arma- 
ments industry in order to deprive the Russian hordes of the large quantities of 
matériel—tanks, artillery pieces, and aircraft—before these can reach the front, 
so as to give greater relief to the sorely pressed eastern army than could be 
achieved by operations on the battlefield alone.’ The corps was to operate 
within the area of Air Fleet 6, but directly subordinated to Luftwaffe high 
command. To begin with, it was assigned eight bomber Gruppen from 
Air Fleets 3 in the west and 4 and 6 in the east; these were, however, to be 
withdrawn only following a separate order from the Luftwaffe commander-in- 
chief. It was intended, during a four-to-six weeks’ replenishment and training 
period at airfields in the rear of Air Fleet 6 and later, to bar it from any other 
operations.243 Further reinforcements were to be provided as and when 
required. At first these units had only a far too small total of just over 300 
bombers. It was difficult, however, to bring even these relatively meagre forces 
together—the defensive battles on the eastern front made it hardly possible. 
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The first transfers to Air Fleet 6 took place on 2 December 1943. Simul- 
taneously the units assigned to IV Air Corps were beginning to be withdrawn 
from Air Fleet 4 operations.244 To camouflage these measures the declared 
reason for transferring these units was their replenishment during the muddy 
period;?4> the staff of IV Air Corps was also renamed ‘Replenishment Staff 
East’. Training of the bomber crews for night operations was similarly kept 
strictly secret. Practice with the Seilbombe was to be carried out only in low- 
level flight and over ‘unpopulated’ areas;24° live practice, to get the crews used 
to identifying targets under enemy fire and ensure success for the first surprise 
strike, was to take place only avoiding the use of any target illumination and in 
a manner ensuring that they were interpreted by the enemy as ground-support 
targets. In this way it was hoped to hide the true nature of these concentrations 
of forces, though these were known to the enemy via the population and from 
partisan intelligence.247 During practice operations over German territory, 
too, the Seidbombe and ‘Fritz X’ bomb, which Air Fleet 6 had as yet had no 
experience of using, were to be kept strictly secret. To shorten training with 
the Seibombe, whose effectiveness was said to have been already proven, 
restriction to suitable low-level exercises and the showing of an instructional 
film produced by Prof. Steinmann were recommended.?48 

What proved particularly difficult was training for night bombing. In 1940 
the Luftwaffe, thanks to its radio-navigation system, had still held a leading 
position. Since then, however, much had been forgotten, and the British with 
their Pathfinders were using a far more advanced method that inspired 
Training Staff East to the extent of adopting their technical terms, such as 
‘bomber stream’, ‘target finder’, ‘illuminator’, ‘master bomber’, ‘attack lea- 
der’, and others, in German.242 More modern bombers such as the Ju 188 or 
He 177, which Air Fleet 6 believed it needed for its bomber offensive, were 
reserved for reprisal operations against Britain—if indeed they were opera- 
tional. Air Fleet 6 was told to make do with the old He 111 for target-finding. 
Any other solution ‘was unlikely to be approved by the Herr Reichs- 
marschall’.259 Later, perhaps after the beginning of April 1944, one might 
expect a Gruppe of He 177s from KG 1. This did not, however, turn up in the 
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east until June, by which time the strategic bomber offensive against industrial 
targets had become pie in the sky. Meanwhile the target-finding tasks were 
performed by II and III Gruppe of KG 4, though no longer against the 
targets originally envisaged.231 Ultimately IV Air Corps had to operate with 
the same—albeit improved—aircraft types as in 1941, the He 111 H-6, H-12, 
and H-16, plus a few more modern H-20s and H-22s, but mainly with the 
outdated Ju 88. 

Another difficulty was finding adequate jump-off bases for the bombers. 
Only a few airfields were suitable. Most of them could not be used for heavy 
aircraft during the bad-weather and muddy period. Replenishment Staff East 
and Air Fleet 6 therefore tried to obtain permission to use some airfields 
such as those on the Finnish Svir front, especially after the Red Army in mid- 
January 1944 had opened its offensive against Army Group North and the 
airfield at Dno was in danger of being lost. But the Finns did not wish to give 
the Soviets any pretext for further annexations of Finnish territory in the event 
of an unfavourable outcome of the war, especially as the Russians, in the 
Moscow peace negotiations in 1940, had claimed that they were being 
threatened from Finnish territory. Gen. Meister, on the other hand, was 
hoping to wrest permission from the Finns by arguing that support for Army 
Group North would prevent Finland being cut off and threatened from the 
air.252 Finland, however, was already conducting secret negotiations with the 
Soviet Union. The fact that relatively strong bomber forces had been with- 
drawn from operations in order to prepare for the strategic offensive against 
the Russian armaments industry eventually had a negative effect on the project 
itself. Without their accustomed air support the ground troops had to pull 
back their front, with the result that the jump-off bases were moving ever 
further away from their targets. By early March 1944 the airfields in the Lake 
Ilmen area had been lost. At Kiev and Gomel, as well as at Velikie Luki, the 
Russians had already broken through, threatening the base at Bobruysk. 
Yet even on 1 February Gen. Ritter von Greim, commanding Air Fleet 6, 
merely reported to the Luftwaffe general staff that training of the units of 
Replenishment Staff East had been so greatly impeded ‘by continuing bad 
weather’ that attainment of the required training levels ‘by the beginning of 
March [was] seriously jeopardized’ and that ‘a postponement of the start of the 
attack until the beginning of April’ had to be expected. Simultaneously he 
requested that an exercise envisaged in the greater Breslau (Wroclaw) area be 
abandoned, ‘because (1) any hour of training not focused on the purpose 
should be avoided; (2) every partial operation with live bombs for the relief of 
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the situation on the ground, especially against the bridges at Kiev, should have 
priority; and (3) premature discovery of the existence of strong German air 
forces with novel Pathfinder methods might certainly occur as a result’.253 
Points (1) and (2) in particular reveal how desperate the situation was. It seems 
scarcely credible that ten days later Greim was still having hopes of success and 
calling for an early opening of the bomber offensive.2>4 

In his ‘Reflections on the opening of strategic air warfare against the Soviet 
defence economy’2>> he admitted, on 11 February 1944, that following the loss 
of the airfields east of Lake Peipus, Gorkiy was no longer a target; only under 
special conditions could it still be reached, but these were not yet sufficiently 
present. The Moscow region, on the other hand, was fully accessible. This 
now became his preferred target, even though the experts, Dr Carl and Prof. 
Steinmann, regarded the whole operation as pointless if the power stations in 
the Gorkiy region could no longer be attacked. Greim, however, did not 
consider the industrial sector in Moscow as so ‘highly developed as to warrant 
major air attack’. What was important was Moscow’s central position for 
routing supplies of war material to the various points of main effort. 

Alongside destruction of the (not particularly worthwhile) industrial targets, 
Greim regarded as promising the destruction of residential areas in order 
to demoralize the civilian population, as well as to paralyse the machinery 
of government. However, he was not sure whether this would increase the 
Russians’ war-weariness or their fanaticism for the fight. He believed the 
attacks should be repeated between 12 and 15 times, with 300 aircraft on 
average, ‘in order to make large numbers of people homeless in the more 
densely populated districts of the city and thereby greatly reduce their capacity 
for work’. Firefighting difficulties during the continuous freezing weather until 
the end of April would enhance the effect of the raids. The air offensive might 
be opened at the turn of March/April. All the forces on the eastern front, as 
well as some from the western front, should be employed. As a reaction Greim 
expected Russian bombing attacks on eastern Germany, possibly supported 
by large Anglo-American bomber formations operating from Russian bases. 
He therefore proposed the strengthening of day and night fighters in the east, 
as well as of anti-aircraft artillery. Moreover, he called for early use of the He 
177 in the east, where its superiority could well restore German air supremacy 
in Russia before, with the intervention of Anglo-American air forces, it was 
too late. 

It is evident that an air offensive that had been carefully prepared but that 
had meanwhile lost its basis was to be carried out regardless—in the vague 
and desperate hope of turning the situation around—and if need be using 
terror. If one considers the efforts of the authorities involved in assessing the 
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attack-worthiness of the targets, their selection, and the planning of attack 
tactics, then the terror variant is downright primitive. Then suddenly, on 
28 February 1944, Luftwaffe operations staff Ic decided that systematic 
operations against the Moscow—Upper Volga power supplies might be 
successful even without the elimination of the Gorkiy power plants, which in 
any case only provided 25 per cent of the energy.2>© 

The chief of the Luftwaffe operations staff, Koller, in his reply to Greim 
pointed out that Finnish airfields could not be relied on, and that Gorkiy had 
to be abandoned as being beyond range. Instead, he designated new targets— 
power stations at Tula, Aleksin, Ivanov, and Elektroperedachka. In addition, 
the high-voltage lines between Gorkiy and the Moscow area were to be severed 
with Seilbomben. Industrial targets in Moscow were not regarded as worthwhile 
by Koller, but the power plants outside the city were. He did not think there 
was any point in terror attacks on the city. ‘Given the proven frugality and 
toughness of the Russian population, no enduring effects having an impact on 
the war as a whole are to be expected from such raids against residential 
quarters. If anything, they might provide fresh nourishment for the Russian 
people’s will to resist and diminish their slowly growing war-weariness.’ As 
for the employment of the He 177 in the east, neither airfields nor aircraft 
were available at that time.237 The chief of Air Fleet 6 passed all this on to 
Replenishment Staff East, along with the new targets and directives for 
preparing the attacks.258 

After the war Koller tried to blame Hitler for calling off the offensive against 
industry and switching the Luftwaffe to operations against railways. However, 
the records show that he himself, just like Dr Carl and Prof. Steinmann, no 
longer saw any prospect for ‘Action Russia’ once the northern jump-off bases 
were lost, and that Luftwaffe operations staff Ic itself recommended the 
attacks on rail communications.2>° As the new targets first had to be processed 
by intelligence quarters, Replenishment Staff East was in March virtually ‘out 
of a job’. On the other hand, there was a tactical need for severing Russian rail 
communications. Road and rail reconnaissance pointed to preparations for a 
Soviet offensive in the Kovel area. This was the area for which Air Fleet 6 and 
Korten had suggested exercise night raids against transport centres. It was 
assumed that repair of these centres would take a long time. Before the first 
large-scale attack was made on the railway station at Sarny on the night of 27 
March 1944, ‘Action Russia’ had already come to an end of its own accord. By 
then every air fleet staff in the east had an officer whose exclusive task was the 
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assessment of railways. Experience in Russia compelled this officer to act quite 
differently from what the theoreticians were prescribing. 

L.Dv 16 still maintained that rail transport would be less important than it 
had been in the 1864-71 German wars of unification (Prussian—Danish, 
Austro-Prussian, and Franco-Prussian)—when the forces of all the belli- 
gerents were moved by rail—in part because of truck traffic on the roads. 
Major rail installations were difficult to destroy and were usually well defen- 
ded, so they did not offer worthwhile targets for bombing raids.26° Now, 
however, the Luftwaffe operations staff in the east proceeded to attack just 
such large-scale installations, abandoning the earlier raids to sever rail links 
made at no more than Staffel strength because now an entire air corps was 
available. Replenishment Staff East reverted to its former name of IV Air 
Corps command on 31 March 1944.2°! Its aircrews were well trained in target 
location and mass attacks, and could therefore be employed with a prospect of 
success, as they had been before in June 1943, against the rail installations of 
Kursk. The original concept of operations against rail communications, drawn 
up by the Luftwaffe operations staff from the strategic aspect of blocking 
communication bottlenecks within the industrial system, was thus once more 
turned into a ‘strategic’ concept of indirect support for the army to prevent the 
enemy’s deployment. In addition, some Gruppen of KG 53 and 55 were 
temporarily employed in dropping supplies at Kovel.2°2 

The rail offensive by IV Air Corps began on 27 March 1944 and lasted 
over three months. Taking part in it were some 350 bombers (mainly He IIIs, 
with a few Ju 88s) of KG 4 (target finders and illuminators), 27, 53, 55, and 3. 
Their serviceability level was probably not more than 60 per cent.2°? Losses 
were slight, as Soviet defences at night were very weak owing to the lack of 
any highly developed night-fighter system. German war propaganda was 
therefore only too pleased to report these operations under headlines such as 
‘Flaming Finale: Rovno and Sarny’ or ‘Systematic Wrecking of Soviet Supply 
Lines’, and most of all because of highlighting the moral difference between 
these attacks and the ‘British and American raids against old people and 
children’.2°4 There is no doubt that these attacks were individually successful, 
but they came nowhere near their objective of paralysing all Russian rail 
communications. 

One point of main effort was the disruption of the Soviet deployment 
against Army Group Northern Ukraine.?°> In fact, however, the main Soviet 
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weight was north, of the Pripet marshes, facing Army Group Centre—inpart 
because it was from there, in the Lepel-Mogilev—Minsk area, that the German 
bombers were launching their attacks on the railway system. The Germans, as 
David Glantz has shown,?°° had fallen for the Soviet maskirovka deception 
measures. Despite their obvious successes the long-range bombers thus con- 
tributed to the loss of their own air bases. Evidently a further loss of territory 
was expected in mid-April, as revealed by a secret order of Air Fleet 6 con- 
cerning evacuation measures;°7 its contents were not allowed to be passed on 
in writing and, once taken note of, had to be destroyed. With the opening of 
the massive Soviet BAGRATION summer offensive (codenamed after General 
Bagration, who fought Napoleon at the Battle of Borodino in 1812) on 22 June 
1944, which led to the collapse of Army Group Centre, the bombers were 
again increasingly employed on direct ground-support to the army—just what 
they had hoped to escape from. 

Meanwhile, however, they managed to score a major success, the greatest 
ever achieved by IV Air Corps at a single stroke. The American shuttle 
raid project—that was to make it possible to attack targets in Germany not 
only from the west and the south, but also from bases in Russia—was suc- 
cessfully nipped in the bud. Part of this success, of course, was also due to 
Soviet reserve, almost to the point of hostility, about cooperation with the 
Americans.2°8 As early as October 1943 Luftwaffe operations staff Ic had 
pointed to the danger that a reinforcement of Soviet tactical air forces by 
US strategic bombers would present to armaments plants in the east of the 
Reich, including Skoda in Pilsen (Plzen).26° For this reason, too, Greim in 
his ‘Reflections’ demanded a strengthening of German air defences in the 
East.27° The first appearance of P-51 Mustang fighters and B-17 bombers at 
the airfields of Poltava, Mirgorod, and Piryatin, following the attack on the 
marshalling yards at Debrecen from bases in Italy on 2 June 1944, had been 
overshadowed by the invasion of Normandy a short time later.271 However, 
the attack by the 8th US Air Force on the Ruhland hydrogenation plant on 
21 June 1944 and the flight of the bomber and fighter formations to the east 
were tracked by the aircraft warning service of Fighter Controller Upper 
Silesia and by the fighter control centre of Air Fleet 6. Evaluation of the aerial 
photographs of the three Russian airfields taken by a pursuing He 177 of 2/ 
(F)100, together with documents found in a shot-down B-17, led Greim to 
order attacks on the airfields at Poltava and Mirgorod. At the former, 114 B-17 
bombers were found to be lined up in peacetime, parade-ground order; on the 
latter there were 56 P-51 escort fighters. Both airfields were to be attacked 
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simultaneously at midnight—Poltava by KG 27 and 53, which therefore had to 
be transferred from their bases near Brest-Litovsk to jump-off bases in the 
Minsk—Bialystok area, and Mirgorod by KG 55. Because of sudden rain, which 
softened the ground, KG 27 was unable to relocate. One night later the attack 
took place, led by 40 Pathfinders from KG 4. Because of a navigational error 
by the Pathfinders the two bomber Geschwader, 53 and 55, attacked only the 
airfield at Poltava. Encountering little opposition, the roughly 180 He 111s and 
Ju 88s were able to drop their entire bomb-load. As a result 43 B-17 bombers 
were destroyed, 26 were damaged, and, moreover, American ammunition 
depots and some 900,000 litres of aviation fuel were set ablaze. A day later the 
airfield at Mirgorod was attacked, but the American aircraft had already 
abandoned it. Nonetheless, the American Eastern Command was temporarily 
paralysed by the annihilation of its bomb and fuel stores. The shuttle bombing 
project did not recover from this blow, and flew its last FRANTIC mission on 18 
September 1944 to help the Warsaw Rising. There were several reasons for 
this. For one thing, the Soviets were not greatly interested in the Americans 
supplying aid to the Poles in Warsaw—which the Americans found strange. 
For another, the front lines were by now too far west of the US bases in Russia, 
so that operations from these airfields no longer yielded any advantage at a 
time when the western front was moving ever closer to the Reich.272 

The German bomber crews were ecstatic about this success, and felt as they 
had in the ‘old days’ and at the beginning of BARBAROSSA.273 The success, how- 
ever, was also the German bombers’ swan song. Because ofa fuel shortage and the 
switch to fighter production, it was no longer feasible to maintain any major 
bomber units. By 5 May 1944 Gen. Koller was having to concede that it had not 
been possible ‘on any front to come anywhere near fulfilling’ the tasks of the 
bomber forces, and that ‘any effective employment at one or two places’ was ‘now 
possible only by complete denudation of all other theatres’.274 The Luftwaffe in 
the east was unable to prevent the advancing Red Army from depriving it of one 
airfield after another. The He 177s of KG 1, finally arriving in East Prussia, had to 
cease their operations by the end of July, after just a few long-range bombing raids. 
The unit was disbanded, and from August its pilots were retrained on fighters. 
The units of IV Air Corps, with few exceptions, shared the same fate. Following 
the disbandment of his corps command, Gen. Meister assumed the management 
of the Luftwaffe personnel department. Only one Gruppe of KG 53 was retrained 
for launching V-1 flying bombs; III/KG 55 was transferred to the west to fly 
supplies to whatever Atlantic and Channel strongpoints were still in German 
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hands. In consequence the Luftwaffe no longer possessed any real offensive 
weapon apart from the V-1. Gen. Koller recorded the ‘end of offensive war in the 
air’ and ‘almost the death of the bomber arm’.?7> 

Nevertheless, the plan to eliminate the Russian power stations still stood. 
Speer in particular now proposed ‘total’ operations against them. The bomber 
crews should hurl themselves at those targets with their bomb-load. In his 
memoirs he softened the demands he made at the time—after the attack crews 
were to abandon their planes over remote areas, parachute to earth, and try to 
make their way back to the German lines.27° The Luftwaffe operations staff 
does not appear to have taken any notice of this proposal, but for its part 
prepared an attack by Air Fleet 6 against the power stations at Rybinsk, 
Uglich, and on Lake Ladoga in November 1944; this was to be carried out by 
He 177 long-range bombers of KG 200. Fuel shortage and ice barriers on the 
water foiled this project as well.277 

In December Greim submitted a fresh ‘Proposal for operative air warfare 
against the S[oviet] U[nion]’.278 This should be put into effect as soon as 
possible, ‘with rigorous cutting back of other types of operations’, as it 
might weaken the Soviet Union economically, bring relief to the army, keep ‘a 
high-quality core of bomber crews in practice for a later development of all 
bombing-war questions’, make the Russians war-weary, and restore German 
confidence in the Luftwaffe. Once more it was proposed to operate against 
the Russian energy industry in the Moscow—Gorkiy area, to destroy the 
principal rail bridges in order to paralyse Soviet deployment by ‘water balloon’ 
drifting mines (yet to be developed), to operate against rail traffic by strafing 
locomotives, to support anti-Soviet underground groups, and, if necessary, to 
mount terror raids against Moscow. These were comprehensive objectives, to 
be achieved with ever fewer means. Reading these plans and demands today 
one cannot help feeling that someone at the time was anxious to prove that he 
had thought of everything and not left out a single theoretical possibility, so 
as to salve his conscience as the Luftwaffe commander in charge when con- 
fronted with a different reality. It was now intended to destroy the power 
plants in the wider area of Moscow and the Upper Volga by means of ‘Mistel’ 
(Mistletoe) composites.279 These were piggyback rigs consisting of a fighter 
(usually a FW 190) as the controlling aircraft, mounted on top of a crewless 
Ju 88 or He 177 bomber carrying the explosive and released at the target; they 
had a tactical range 1,300 or 1,450 km. At least 65 composites with He 177s— 
correspondingly more with Ju 88s—were needed to take out 13 power stations 
in a simultaneous strike. If at all possible this was to be accomplished during 
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the full-moon period of January 1945, to ensure the operation had an impact 
on the expected Soviet spring offensive. This ‘Mistel’ operation, originally 
approved by Koller, the new chief of the Luftwaffe general staff, and code 
named EISENHAMMER, was cancelled by him in March because disruption of 
the Soviet advance by destroying the Vistula, Neisse, and especially Oder 
bridges had become a higher priority. Operations against railways and railway 
bridges had already been demanded by Greim in December 1944, as, with the 
Red Army’s rapid advance, its long supply routes had now become vulner- 
able.28° On 1 March 1945 Hitler appointed the commodore of Bomber 
Geschwader 200, Lt.-Colonel Baumbach, to be ‘Bridges Representative’ for 
the destruction of the Oder and Neisse bridges.28! Backed up by bombers 
carrying remote-controlled missiles such as the He 293 and ‘Fritz X’ or cap- 
able of dropping spherical floating mines, the ‘Mistels’ were eventually used 
in March in vain attempts to destroy pontoon and other bridges over the 
Oder—in particular, at the end of the month, the railway bridge at Steinau. 
Probably only in psychological terms is it comprehensible that, as the 
situation became increasingly hopeless, the strategic plans of Greim and the 
Luftwaffe were becoming ever more grandiose and divorced from reality— 
even though German experience of Allied bombing raids had long shown the 
difficulties the British and Americans had had, despite incomparably greater 
resources, in paralysing the German armaments industry. From the summer of 
1944 the decline in Germany progressed much more rapidly under the hail of 
Allied bombs: did this perhaps inspire the Luftwaffe strategists to attempt to 
do the same in the east at the last minute, in the face of seemingly much less 
dangerous Russian air defences? There is no doubt that wishful thinking was 
increasingly replacing the kind of sober calculation one would expect of 
general staffs. If all Luftwaffe bomber forces had been concentrated in the east 
in time, some success against the Russian armaments industry would certainly 
have been more attainable than against Britain with its incomparably stronger 
air defences; and certainly in both Hitler and the Luftwaffe leadership the 
urge to retaliate outweighed rational considerations. Yet even then the 
Luftwaffe would have been nowhere near strong enough to bring any lasting 
change to the way the war was going. The Luftwaffe, and especially its bomber 
force, had long been hopelessly overstretched—and not only in the east. 


(b) The ‘Baby Blitz’ Against Britain 

Tied up as it was in the east and in the Mediterranean, and equipped only with 

the bomber types available since 1939/40 (albeit since improved), the Luft- 

waffe was for the time being in no position to resume a strategic bomber 

offensive worthy of the name. It had no four-engined bombers like the British 

Lancaster or the American B-17, no light high-altitude bombers like the 
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Mosquito, and no specialized night bombers. The He 177 heavy bomber, first 
developed in 1937 and produced in large series since 1942, was still not 
operational in view of the Luftwaffe general staff's demand that it must be 
suitable for dive-bombing.282 Géring was furious about the state of his 
Luftwaffe; on 18 March 1943 he summoned his generals and aviation indus- 
trialists to Karinhall and berated them in a harangue lasting several hours and 
abounding in affronts and accusations which also, as he sheepishly admitted, 
applied not least to his own leadership. He felt let down by them, and 
bemoaned the lack of modern aircraft like those the British and Americans 
had, with their four-engined bombers and their wooden Mosquitoes. 
Although as recently as October 1942 he had still believed that there ‘was not 
much to all those American machines’,283 he now accused the industrialists of 
having sneered at the ‘slow four-engined junk’ instead of simply copying them: 
“Then I’d at least have a machine one can do something with!’ He demanded 
the same for the Mosquito. He could ‘go berserk’ faced with that aircraft, and 
‘green and yellow with envy’.284 Even Peltz had still, on 23 February 1943, 
held the view that thanks to Germany’s favourable position for air warfare 
there was ‘no real need for four-engined bombers ...if we want to get at the 
British; we can do that with our twin-engined machines. Then we have the 
great advantage of no need for the overheads of such four-engined machines 
and no need to escort them.’ Gé6ring had agreed with him then, even though at 
the same time he was urgently calling for a four-engined machine for the war in 
the Atlantic.285 Both of them, despite the failure of the Battle of Britain and the 
penetration of Reich airspace by the British and Americans, had evidently still 
not digested the strategic dimensions of bomber offensives and were still 
thinking in terms of indirect support to ground troops. Perhaps the youthful 
Peltz had also felt a duty to discharge a task that was considered necessary, if 
needs be with the means at his disposal. A year later, views had changed. 
The success achieved up to then with twin-engined bombers in ground- 
support operations had clearly stood in the way of foresight, and had also 
resulted in a neglect of long-range bomber training. Further factors in this 
were the shortage of aviation fuel, which affected pilot training after mid-1942 
and resulted in a severe reduction in training hours,28° as well as the 
employment of air-transport units, earmarked for blind-flying training, in 
costly supply operations at Kholm/Demyansk, Stalingrad, and in Africa.287 
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Efforts to bring training up to the required standard and equip a sufficient 
number of bombers adequately for operations against Britain delayed the 
opening of the new air offensive there by another year. Added to this was the 
fact that the Attack Leader England also had to discharge his duties as general 
of bombers, as well as additional tasks in the Mediterranean crisis region in his 
capacity as long-range bomber commander South.288 Moreover, IX Air 
Corps, on whose units Peltz depended, was meanwhile mainly engaged on 
organizational tasks connected with preparations for ‘Imminent Danger 
West’, that is, the Allied invasion, and flew air attacks on Britain on only a 
modest scale. Not until the late summer of 1943, when Peltz succeeded Gen. 
Stefan Frdhlich and assumed command of IX Air Corps, did systematic 
preparations begin for the offensive against Britain.2®° 

In 1943, therefore, apart from isolated major raids on London in January, 
March, and October, only minor ones were made on Britain, mostly against 
the nearer and easily identifiable ports; the targets there were industrial 
installations and residential areas.29° These operations were necessary also in 
order to recover the now-forgotten experience of the 1940/1 air offensive 
against Britain and bring it up to date. The raids were no more than pinpricks, 
and scarcely produced the results hoped for by Hitler of enervating the British 
or paralysing their daily life. Altogether only 2,298 t of bombs were dropped on 
England during the whole of 1943—as much as a German town experienced 
on a single day, or one-hundredth of the bombs dropped that year by the 
British, or one-hundred-and-fiftieth of the bombs dropped by the Allies jointly 
on Germany and German-occupied Europe.?9! This was not surprising, as 
on 30 April 1943 Attack Leader England had at his disposal only 135 twin- 
engined Ju 88 and Do 217 bombers; this included the I/KG 6 Pathfinder 
unit, which was equipped with Ju 88s, as well as with 123 FW 190 fighter- 
bombers.292 This was but a fraction of the bomber forces that the Allies could 
muster against Germany. While German losses of 5.6 per cent were just about 
tolerable—though not in the long run—only some 20 per cent of the bombs 
fell within the target areas. 
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Improved British night-fighter and anti-aircraft defences forced the 
Luftwaffe to zigzag and change course, with the result that the pilots and 
navigators—no longer to be compared to the 1940 crews—frequently failed to 
find their targets despite ample use of marker bombs. Crews survived an 
average of only 13 to 18 missions, and only after one-third of those had they 
acquired any measure of experience. The daytime raids by fighter-bombers 
were relatively more successful than the night raids by bombers because, flying 
low, they often took the defences by surprise. Occasionally even pedestrians 
were fired at. While losses at around 5.7 per cent were at the limit of what was 
acceptable, target accuracy at over 74 per cent was very good. 

In June, however, the FW 190 fighter-bombers concentrated in Fast 
Bomber Geschwader (SKG) to had to relocate to southern Italy to stabilize 
the situation in the Mediterranean following the fall of Tunis.29? Apart from a 
dozen or so minor daytime raids in the final quarter, this was virtually the end 
of German daytime attacks on England in 1943. Because of the strong British 
defences, aerial photographic reconnaissance was thereafter carried out at 
night; as far as jump-off ports, assembly areas, and airfields for the invasion 
forces were concerned this reconnaissance was unsuccessful, and indeed fell 
victim to deception measures. In the summer a small number of Me 410s were 
employed as fast bombers, and in the autumn the Ju 188, a more aerodynamic 
version of the Ju 88 fitted with more powerful engines, was used as a bomber. 
Although these operations were timed to coincide with the return of British 
bomber units to their bases, and were meant to slip in under cover of this, 
target accuracy and navigation did not improve. During a night attack on Hull 
on 25 July, and also on a few occasions later, not a single bomb struck the 
target area. On 25 July 1943 Bomber Command machines for the first time 
dropped strips of foil over Hamburg in order to interfere with German radar 
and fire-control instruments. In the summer Attack Leader England’s units 
began to blind the British radar by using the same device; however, the 
German bomber crews continued to show themselves to be so poorly trained, 
and their attacking strength was so slight, that these measures failed to have 
any impact.294 

Faced with this situation, the Luftwaffe tended to put its faith in long-range 
night-fighter operations against returning RAF bombers over England, or else, 
in agreement with the commander-in-chief of the navy, D6nitz, and air 
commander Atlantic, Kefler, in operations against shipping, mining of British 
waters, and air support for the U-boat war, as being the main tasks of the 
German bomber force in the west. Hitler, however, stuck to his rejection of 
mining and attacks on ‘the landing activity at British bomber bases’. He called 


293 Verbande der Luftwaffe, 92; Collier, Defence, 317. On the surprise element of the daytime 
raids see also Hinsley, British Intelligence, ii. 512. 

294 On the radar-jamming foil strips see Ch. I above and Irving, Rise and Fall, 210-113; Jones, 
Most Secret War, 292-9; Reich marshal conferences, 2 and 3 Sep 1943, BA-MA RL 3/60, 5593 
(GG6ring’s order for the use of ‘Diippel’). 
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TABLE I.m.1. Main German night raids on Britain, 1943 


Night of Main target Tonnages In target area 
(total effort— as Yo of: 
bombers lost) : F oa 

Aimed Falling on or Intarget Within Total 
at target within 80km _ area 80km ___ tonnage 
Jan. 17 London (118—6) II5 9I 43 48 37 
Feb. 13. Plymouth (28—o) 30 15 3.4 22 II 
16 Swansea (37—4) 27 12 6.4 55 24 
Mar. 3 London (117—6) 108 70 12 17 II 
7 Southampton (37—3) 33 31 —_— fo) fo) 
11 Newcastle (51—5) 30 (93 bombs) ro) oO 
18 Norwich (41—1) 36 27 3.3 12 9 
28 Norwich (45—2) 17 13 — fo) fo) 
Apr. 14 Chelmsford (91—6) 77 54 9 17 12 
16 London (30—6) 13.5 12 I 8 7 
21 Aberdeen (29—0) 58.5 54 39 72 67 
May 4 Norwich (79—5) 103 55 4 7 4 
13. Chelmsford (85—4) 113 80 16 20 14 
15 Sunderland (77-3) 93 47 31 66 33 
17. Cardiff (89—6) 92 50 20 40 22 
23 Sunderland (73—3) 93 42 27 64 30 
June 12. Plymouth (86—s) 75 45 23 52 31 
13. Grimsby (72—2) 61 27 19 70 31 
23 Hull G3—0) 31 19 15 79 48 
July 12 Grimsby (50—1) 57 44 36 83 63 
13. Hull (61—4) 71 60 34 56 48 
25 Hull (51—4) 70 51 —_— fe) fe) 
Aug. 11 Plymouth (71—1) 64 52 32 62 50 
15 Portsmouth (91—5) 77 37 14 37 18 
17. Lincoln (88—11) 28 33 —_— fo) fo) 
Oct. 7 London } (75—s) {2 22 8 36 24 
7 Norwich 49 34 — fe) fe) 
20 Hull } (89—1) oe 37 — fo) fo) 
20 London 24 19 0.5 0.25 0.20 
23 Yarmouth (39—3) 47 17 0.25 1.5 0.5 
Nov. 3 Ispwich (40—o) 55 40 16 40 29 
15 Plymouth (46—2) 44 27 12 44 27 
Dec. 10 Chelmsford (56—4) 20 62 — fo) fe) 


Source: Collier, Defence, 515-16. Tonnages for January-March exclude small incendiaries. 


for terror attacks on British towns, although these, as the chief of the Luftwaffe 
general staff was well aware, were bound to remain ineffective, given the 
low numbers of bombers involved. Hitler did not believe the Luftwaffe was 
capable of attacking a single airfield, ‘when it can’t even be sure of finding 
London’. This was ‘monstrous’. He had to let some ‘dunderhead’ tell him: 
“Yes, mein Fuhrer, when the Englishman comes to Dortmund, then with his 


L.1.2. Resumption of Strategic Bombing 4II 
TABLE I.m.2. Main German daylight fighter-bomber raids on Britain, 1943 


Day Target Aircraft Bombs 


Sent Lost Aimed On Target % 


Jan. 20 London 28 3 28 22 79 
March 7 Eastbourne 18 — 16 16 100 
II Hastings 27 = 27 25 93 

12 London 19 — 17 16 94 

24 Ashford 17 I 15 14 93 
April 3 Eastbourne 16 — 12 12 100 
May 7 Yarmouth 20 I 19 A 37 
II Yarmouth 20 I 20 14 70 

12 Lowestoft 3 — 3 I 33 

12 Lowestoft 24 — 24 15 63 

15 Felixstowe 26 2 25 8 32 

Southwold 

23 Hastings 20 2 17 15 88 

23 Bournemouth 26 2 25 22 88 

25 Folkestone 19 I 4 —- fe) 

25 Brighton 24 I 24 16 67 

30 Frinton—Walton 21 2 19 19 100 

30 Torquay 26 5 22 18 82 
June 1 Niton (1.0.W.) 10 — 9 9 100 
I Margate 20 I 19 17 89 

2 Ipswich—Felixstowe 17 I 17 51 35 

4 Eastbourne 17 I 15 14 93 

6 Eastbourne 16 I 13 13 100 


Source: Collier, Defence, 517. Escort fighter losses not included. 


up-to-date radar system he can drop his bombs accurately on workshops 500 m 
wide and 250m long... But we can’t find London, 50 km wide, at 150 km from 
the coast!’ His chief pilot, Hans Baur, had told him that ‘even if everything is 
switched off one could, even with a Ju 52, drop all one’s bombs ‘guaranteed 
over London’, without anything going wrong. “The population is now waiting 
for retaliatory strikes’.29> The few long-range night fighter operations with 
Me 4tos of V/KG 2 between August and October 1943 destroyed only four 
Lancaster bombers for the loss of 13 German machines. If such operations had 
been launched simultaneously over large areas, with many more long-range 
night fighters, considerable losses and confusion might have been caused among 
the British bombers, which were often returning on their last drop of fuel and 


295 Boog, ‘Luftwaffe Support of the German Navy’, 313-14.; Collier, Defence, 318-19; Irving, 
Rise and Fall, 227, 240; Parry, Intruders, 83-90; Hitlers Lagebesprechungen, 294-6 (midday, 25 July 
1943), 394 (midday, 4 Oct. 1943). 
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were no longer able to divert to other airfields.29° The British certainly found it 
surprising that the Luftwaffe continued its ineffective nuisance raids on towns 
instead of developing its long-range night-fighter operations.29” By the end of 
1943 air supremacy over England was securely in British hands. 

Meanwhile preparations had been going on for some time for the planned 
large-scale bomber offensive against Britain. As far back as August 1942 KG 6 
had been set up with a view to integrating the earlier raid experience gained 
in 1940/1 with the new lessons learned from the Allied bomber offensive, 
and to providing suitable training for the young aircrews, seeing that the old 
units were by then either dispersed to other fronts or had long been eroded. 
Ways also needed to be found to overcome the British defences, which had 
meanwhile been strengthened and refined. Following some target-finder and 
illuminator operations against England in the spring of 1943, however, the 
Geschwader was transferred to southern France in May 1943 and later to 
southern Italy.298 In May 1943, therefore, I/KG 66 was set up in Chartres with 
essentially the same tasks: target finding, target marking, and radio navigation 
for pinpoint and area targets. The unit was given the name of “Target Finder 
Group West’. There was a pressing need for such a unit, as major bomber 
operations largely with inadequately trained crews were, in view of the more 
efficient British fighter and anti-aircraft defences, possible now only on dark 
nights and under the guidance of special units. Towards the end of 1943 the 
Gruppe consisted of three Staffeln, each of them specialized on one radio- 
navigation method. The ‘Egon’ method made do with dead-reckoning 
navigation until just short of the target. Only in the final phase were detailed 
target instructions given using W/T. This means that the aircraft did not 
have to ride a directional beam, which it would have been easy to detect and 
interfere with. A second Gruppe used both the ‘X’ method, operating with 
two radio beams, and the ‘Y’ method, which managed with one beam and 
was therefore able, if this was interfered with, to switch to the other one. The 
‘Truhe’ method used the British hyperbolic network system, which had the 
advantage that the Pathfinder aircraft remained passive, with no kind of radio 
traffic from outside being necessary for its target finding. The “Truhe’ Staffel 
was equipped with Do 217s and Ju 188s, the ‘X + Y’ Staffel with Ju 188s, and 
the ‘Egon’ Staffel with Ju 88S machines.?99 

The most important problem with all these preparations for the new 
bomber offensive was the speed of the bombers. In the opinion of the 
Generalluftzeugmeister, the old aircraft types were still suitable for use in the 
east; in the west, however, he was thinking of a bomber that would fly faster 


296 Parry, Intruders, 187, 192-3; development meetings, 28 May 1943, BA-MA RL 3/37, 4143 
and 29 Oct. 1943, ibid., RL 3/39, 5131. 297 Collier, Defence, 318. 

298 Maj. Gen. (rtd.) Walter Storp, draft re KG 6, 22 Nov. 1972, BA-MA RL 10/564. 

299 Hans Hebestreit, I./K.G. 66. Kurzer AbrifS der technischen und _taktischen 
Einsatzgrundlagen...[A short outline of technical and tactical principles for operations... ], 
BA-MA RL 10/638. 
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than a fighter, because ordinary bombers would no longer get to England in 
daylight and in good weather.3 In view of the 47 or 48 aircraft types, with 
their numerous development versions, there was still uncertainty as to which 
was the most suitable and how many of it could be built, bearing in mind that 
the U-boat war in the Atlantic needed large aircraft for marine reconnaissance 
and that tank production was proceeding at the expense of Luftwaffe produc- 
tion.3°! Peltz demanded as many Ju 88S machines as possible, and later, because 
of their superior altitude performance, Ju 188S fast bombers without the ventral 
machine-gun position and with a streamlined fuselage. However, as late as in 
spring 1943 he was told that machines of that type were still at the design 
stage.3°2 Dive brakes, with which all German bombers were fitted because they 
were expected to be able to dive-bomb, had to be removed for the sake of higher 
speed, and paint had to be dispensed with as it caused loss of speed. Milch was 
also considering making the He 111 suitable for high altitude, so that a few 
hundred of them might carry out terror raids on England from 9 to 10km up. 
Hitler, too, occasionally inquired about a high-altitude machine for night 
raids.3°3 Since the Luftwaffe general staff, for economic reasons, favoured 
multi-purpose rather than specialized aircraft, increasing speed by stripping 
out equipment presented a problem. In fact, the opposite applied: the FW 
190 fighter, to be used against Britain as a fighter-bomber, had to be fitted with 
an autopilot. The bombers, for their protection, needed warning devices of the 
LICHTENSTEIN R and NEPTUN R type against enemy fighters attacking from the 
rear, but the radar industry was unable to keep up with the manufacture of 
the latter. They also needed the FuG Io1 ground-proximity radar for making 
low-level attacks below the enemy’s radar.3°* These devices, needless to say, 
reduced their speed. The Ju 288, which, thanks to its greater speed and bomb- 
load and its better armament, was intended as a twin-engined ‘Flying Fortress’ 
to replace the Ju 88 and Ju 188 against Britain, was not expected in any numbers 
until the end of 1944, but had to be abandoned mainly because of power-unit 
problems.3°> The Me 410, really intended as a heavy fighter, needed the LOTFE 
7 D bomb-sight in its role as a light bomber; installing it proved difficult. There 
were, moreover, few of these fitted in the planes used for training bomb- 
aimers?°® (a sector that was besides poorly provided with training aircraft). 
Yet ‘wastage’ of bomber crews was exceeding replacements by one-half.3°7 
Particularly scarce in 1943 were spare DB 603 engines. At the end of May 1943 


300 Development meeting, 13 Nov. 1942, BA-MA RL 3/34, 2512-13; GLM meeting, 9 July 1943, 
BA-MA RL 3/22, 6449 ff., 6412-34. 
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Peltz had only six of them for his 55 Do 217s and 26 Me 41os.3°8 A serious 
technical and organizational problem continued to be the large number of 
modifications that had to be made to aircraft by the crews; these reduced the 
serviceability level of Attack Leader England’s units.3°9 Discussions of no 
practical relevance continued about using the Me 626 and Ar 234 as jet 
bombers, as did lamentations over the lack of long-range fighters.3!° The 
GLM’s secret technical intelligence service was instructed to draw up a com- 
parison of the performance of German and British aircraft, so that any possible 
British superiority might be caught up with. Lt.-Colonel von Lofberg was put in 
charge of all technical and material questions connected with operations against 
Britain. He was to get as many aircraft as possible ready by day and by night for 
bombing raids on Britain, and see to it that as many British machines as possible 
were shot down by long-range night fighters.3!! Even though the nearly 700 
modern bombers demanded by Peltz at the end of September were still at the 
trial or development stage, and even though the required figures were incapable 
of being achieved with older models, Goring ten days later actually promised 
him 900 bombers.?!2 But he expressed himself already happy with Peltz’s units 
having ‘recently’ started with only 70 machines, so long as they managed to 
inflict some damage on the British.3!3 When Peltz complained to him about 
inadequate bomber production, he bad-temperedly demanded a speedier 
reinforcement of the bomber units employed against Britain. But for these 
intentions, described as a ‘retaliation programme’, there simply were not 
enough men, spare parts, or machine-tools.3!4 The serviceability of KG 100 was 
also impaired by a lack of replacement wings. Of 42 Ju 188 bombers built in 
September, only four had airscrews.3!5 In total disregard of this, Goring, at a 
conference with the Generalluftzeugmeister and the industry council on 14 
October 1943,3!© worked himself into a progressively unrealistic euphoria. He 
barked at Peltz because, instead of demanding three light bomber Geschwader 
of Me 410s, predominantly employed as night fighters, he had asked the 
general of fighters for only one. The latter should receive only three Gruppen. 
Goring overlooked the fact that production of the Me 410 could not simply be 
‘turned back’ from a destroyer/night fighter to a fast bomber.3!” As for those 
‘four-engined dung-heaps’ like the He 177, he recommended ‘scrapping the lot’ 
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because they were not yet operational. He believed that with an attack on 
London, repeated within a few days, by 100 to 150 aircraft—‘T don’t want any 
more than that’—it would be possible to terrify the British, who were no longer 
used to real bombing, to such an extent that out of fear they would take 120 
German bombers for 250. Because of its speed the Ju 88 was not as easily shot 
down as those four-engined ‘tired old pieces of junk’ of the British. Just 100 
German bombers over England would have a greater effect there than 300 
British ones over Germany. More and more often Hitler was called on for 
decisions, for instance on aluminium allocations for the Luftwaffe or the ratio 
between the air-defence and air-attack sectors.?!8 Ultimately there was concern 
even about providing a sufficient number of bombers.?!° With deliveries of no 
more than 100 heavier Ju 288 and He 177 bombers a month being assured, Peltz 
declared it to be impossible to ‘carry out reprisal raids with nothing but “little 
dickey birds”’, or to carry out the tasks ‘the whole Wehrmacht leadership is 
demanding of us’.320 But GG6ring, preparing the first major retaliation raid on 
London, made sure to inform Hitler that, until then, he would make no ‘major’ 
attacks with 20 to 30 machines, but only a few nuisance raids with two or three, to 
prevent air-raid warning and fighter defences being stepped up and thus ensure 
a greater surprise effect for the retaliatory raids.32! In spring 1944 Milch com- 
plained: ‘If we had had the four-engined Heinkel 177, now coming out in 
autumn, three years ago, which would have been entirely possible, that would 
have been a smash hit of an aircraft and have given us superiority over every- 
body.’322 Looking back at the problems of preparing the reprisal offensive against 
Britain, one can see how pitiful this was from the outset, and to what an extent 
emotion was replacing rational judgement among the Luftwaffe leadership. 

At the beginning of 1944 British air supremacy over their own country was 
therefore to be challenged once more—though not seriously. After lengthy 
preparations the Reich marshal had ‘decided, as a retaliation for the enemy’s 
increasing terror raids, to intensify the air war against the British Isles by 
concentrated strikes against towns (especially industrial centres and ports) ... 
All formations, under the unified command of the commander of IX Air 
Corps [Peltz], are to be sent into concerted action against key targets 
by utilizing all the experience gained in the struggle against Britain in recent 
months.’ ‘In all attacks generally 70 per cent of the bomb-load weight [was] to 
be used for carrying incendiary bombs’, as ‘the aim is to destroy British towns 
by fire, and it is better to destroy a medium-sized town totally rather than a 
bigger town partially’.323 This pointed to deliberate terror raids, although it 
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was said in a study by the war science department of the Luftwaffe general 
staff that this ‘runs counter to the principle of achieving the maximum effect 
and [that] the strategic air war should be aimed solely and exclusively against 
shipping and its ports’. The fact that the chief of the Luftwaffe operations staff 
continued to view pure terror attacks sceptically or even disapprovingly is 
revealed by his reaction to a proposal from the representative of the 
Reich ministry of foreign affairs, Ambassador and SS Brigadeftihrer Hewel, of 
17 February 1944, that the targets to be bombed in order to achieve a poli- 
tical effect abroad were the government, newspaper, business, and residential 
quarters of London, the residential quarters of the politically influential 
wealthy—the workers did not count—and the City. It was better to destroy 
the whole of a smaller town than only part of a major one. ‘The greatest success’, 
the operations staff said, stressing these words, would be ‘achieved by attacks 
against key targets of the British defence economy, especially port areas and 
shipyards.’324 In the course of 1943 the Luftwaffe had arranged, among 
bomber units that had been involved in the 1940/1 Battle of Britain and since 
dispersed among other fronts, to retrieve any tabletop models and briefing 
documents that still existed for bridges, road and underground tunnels, 
airfields, barracks, army camps, stores of tanks, mines and ammunition, port 
installations, railway workshops, power and transformer stations, and factories 
producing explosives, railway engines, iron, steel, and instruments, and for the 
kinds of housing and its density in urban neighbourhoods to be established.32° 
Attacks on key industries and British dams using remote-controlled bombs 
or mines were considered, as were also ‘Mistel’ attacks on Scapa Flow and 
Gibraltar.32© To enable crews to be intensively trained in the new forms of 
attack (bomber stream) and target-finding methods (various radio-navigation 
procedures, flares, ground markers), the raids were suspended for several 
weeks in November and December 1943. Among other things, the crews had 
to memorize a relief map of London set up in a darkened room.327 To conceal 
the deployment of the units, relocations were to be carried out, if possible, 
without radio traffic; also used were dummies, radio deception, sham air 
operations, and the spreading of false rumours.328 By the end of 1943 a total 
of 467 bombers was ready for Operation STEINBOCK (Ibex), the planned air 
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offensive against Britain; 337 of them were operational.329 By 20 January 1944 
the figure had increased to 524 bombers and fighter-bombers, of which 462 
were operational. Most of these were older models, that is, 270 Ju 88s and 121 
Do 217s, plus 25 FW 190 fighter-bombers. The only modern aircraft available 
were 35 Ju 188s, 46 He 177s, and 27 Me 4tos. These were shared out among 
KGs 2, 6, 30, 40, 54, 66, 76, and 100, as well as SKG 10.329 Peltz was aware of 
the insufficient training of his bomber crews and therefore placed great hopes 
in the Pathfinders of KG 66—which of course increased the risk of massive 
bombing errors in the event of mistakes by the Pathfinder crews or by ground 
control operating the ‘X’, ‘Y’, or ‘Egon’ systems. Although the British expected 
improved target-finding and bombing methods, modelled on their own Path- 
finders, they did not, after the pitiful attacks of 1943, expect any major air 
offensive, even though they credited the young Gen. Peltz with great ability.33! 

The bomber offensive proper—nicknamed and ridiculed by the British as the 
‘Baby Blitz’, after and in comparison to the German air offensive of 1940/I— 
was opened during the night of 21/2 January 1944 with a large-scale attack on 
London in two waves. With a time lapse of five to six hours, some 220 bombers 
in each wave were to drop a total of about 475 t of bombs (just under 60 per cent 
of them incendiaries) from altitudes of between 1,000 and 3,200m. This high 
ratio of incendiary bombs testifies to the retaliatory character332 of the raid, 
although a few armaments works also suffered insignificant damage.333 The 
result for the Luftwaffe was shattering: only about half the bombs hit the British 
mainland and only just over 30 t fell on the British capital. The bombing raid 
carried out on London a week later, again in bad weather, was every bit as much 
of a failure. In the two nights 57 aircraft or nearly 8 per cent of the employed 
strength were lost; Io crews had aborted the attack, mostly because of technical 
trouble. Hitler was beside himself when he was informed of the outcome.334 He 
was particularly furious over the failure of the still not operationally reliable He 
177 heavy bombers, of which 12 were destroyed during the first week of the air 
offensive alone, with another four being lost through fire in their power units.33> 
That was about one-half of the He 177s employed. Hitler called it a ‘a crap 
machine...the worst rubbish that was probably ever produced... the crawling 
Heinkel’. He was even more enraged by the British report that only some 
30 German bombers had penetrated as far as the London urban area. Once 
more the bulk of the formations had failed to find the gigantic city of London. 
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He was particularly annoyed that the Luftwaffe command was unable to provide 
accurate data on the effect of the raids, even though Goring had ordered all 
the crews to be interrogated and himself had debriefed the Geschwader com- 
manders. Normally, he said, one learned of ‘the most secret things that happen 
in the war council of the other side...Surely you’ve got agents and infor- 
mers.’336 He had no idea that these, where they had not been executed, had long 
since been ‘turned’.337 Even before that, Hitler had been ‘astonished’ that the 
German bombers were unable to find London, only 150 to 200 km from the 
Luftwaffe’s ground-control organization, when the British were hitting German 
towns—and not just the big ones—with great accuracy at distances of up to 
1,000 km even in bad weather. The British, with their GEE and H,S, were, 
according to Peltz, simply technically ahead of the Germans.338 The problems 
the Luftwaffe had with navigating over Britain were due to the fact that it had 
no interference-free radio navigation system and that crew training generally, 
and more particularly in the use of electronic instruments, was inadequate. 
Most importantly, however, its Pathfinder forces were too weak. While the 
British used several dozen Pathfinder aircraft on each mission, the Luftwaffe 
unavoidably employed for each system just two to four aircraft, which were 
more easily prone to interference than ten times that number. Often compelled 
by the heavy British defences to fly a meandering course, they easily lost their 
way. There were also not enough radio reconnaissance flights over England 
to discover the British frequencies; altogether, aerial reconnaissance over the 
British Isles was no longer working.339 

In February London was bombed seven more times, with significantly 
smaller German losses and often with relatively greater success, even though 
the numbers employed—between 160 and 240 aircraft—were unable to reach 
the figures of the preceding month. There could no longer be any question of 
significant effect, apart perhaps from making the population nervous. Using 
flares when there was cloud cover proved more successful than ground marker 
bombs, as shown by the raids on 18 and 20 February. In March German losses 
increased, while results declined with a smaller number of aircraft employed. 
For the Londoners the ‘Baby Blitz’ ended on 18 April with a raid by 125 
bombers. Only a little over 50 t of bombs fell on Greater London. From then 
on the Luftwaffe confined itself to more easily accessible ports, but the trend 
towards heavier losses and smaller attacking forces continued until the 
offensive was halted altogether on 29 May. Average strength per raid had been 
about 200 aircraft. The final three attacks, on Weymouth, Torquay, and 
Falmouth, were mounted with only 50 to 60 bombers each. At the end of 
the offensive the entire force was down to 107 bombers and fighter-bombers. 
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TABLE [.1.3. Main German night raids on Britain, January-—May 1944 


Night of | Target Sorties Losses Bomb tonnage 
ony) Gn UK» ~G) On target 
mainland (as %) 
Jan. 21 London 447 268 32 12 
29 i 285 57 (7.8%) 158 36.5 23 
Feb. 3 id 240 167 26 16 
13 ‘- 230 161 4 2 
18 is 200 185 139 75 
20 3 200 160 118 74 
22 » 185 167 75 45 
23 is 161 114 49 43 
24 - 170 72 (§.2%) 128 89 70 
March 1 id 165 166 56 34 
14 ‘i 187 162 81 50 
19 Hull 131 92 — fe) 
21 London 144 137 87 64 
24 ” 143 98 52 53 
27 Bristol 139 75 (8.3%) 100 — fe) 
April 18 London 125 II4 53 46 
20 Hull 130 49 — fe) 
23 Bristol 117 62 — fe) 
25 Shipping at 193 42 n/a n/a 
Portsmouth 
26 me 78 30 n/a n/a 
27 % 60 — n/a n/a 
28 as 58 2 n/a n/a 
29 Plymouth IOI 75 (8.7%) 52 8 13 
May 14 Bristol OI 83 3 4 
15 Portsmouth 106 44 1.4 3 
22 a 104 17 1.5 9 
27 Weymouth 28 28 13 46 
28 Torquay Appr. 50 pe) 5 50 
(c.10%) 
29 Falmouth, 16 6 38 
Portsmouth 


Source: Collier, Defence, 520. 


Peltz’s forces had—other than in German war propaganda—been too weak to 
achieve any substantial military or even psychological results. Without 
impairing Allied preparations for the invasion in the least, they had in the end 
worn themselves out to such an extent that, when the invasion came, they were 
no longer capable of any significant counter-blows.34° But this did not yet 
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signal the end of the Luftwaffe’s offensive orientation. The bombers, no longer 
operational, were now replaced by unmanned jet-propelled bombs (V-1), 
supplemented by the V-2 rockets developed by the army. 


3. THE V-WEAPON OFFENSIVE?3#! 


(a) Hitler, V-weapons and Miracle-weapons Retahation Propaganda 


Rocket and long-range missile development in Germany was largely triggered 
by the restrictions imposed by the Versailles treaty on the manufacture and 
use of heavy weapon systems, restrictions that already the Reichswehr had 
attempted to circumvent.342 Use was made at that time of private work already 
under way. It is quite possible that there would have been no employment of 
V-weapons at all if the German Luftwaffe had proved capable of fulfilling 
Hitler’s hopes of retaliation against Britain. It was the progressive failure of the 
Luftwaffe in the west that, along with the increasing pressure from the British 
bomber offensive against German cities, made Hitler gradually turn to long- 
range weapons as a kind of substitute for bombers. This was nothing like a 
continuous process, but a development marked by Hitler’s momentary 
moods, at one time enthusiastic and at others resigned, at some times running 
counter to his convictions and at others characterized by his indecision. 
Hitler—dquite apart from the real technical problems—was at one and the same 
time both the promoter of, and an obstacle to, the V-weapons programme.3*3 

Although the subject-matter always remained unfamiliar to him, he had 
towards the end of the 1920s, through his acquaintance with the Munich 
amateur researcher Max Valier and his ideas of intercontinental rocket air- 
craft, as well as through his study of the publications of Prof. Hermann Oberth 
on ‘Space and Atmosphere Rockets’, developed a lively interest in rockets. 
After Valier’s death in an accident in 1930 this evidently turned into rejection. 
Hitler regarded him as a ‘dreamer’.344 At any rate, when talking to the head of 
the project, Walter Dornberger, in March 1939, Hitler dismissed rocket 
development as ‘imagination run wild’.345 In Speer’s judgement Hitler’s 
technical interests were directed exclusively towards conventional weapons 
such as artillery pieces, and stopped short at the end of the First World War.34¢ 
Above all, he placed his trust in the superiority of the German Luftwaffe. Not 
until late in 1940, when it appeared that the latter might after all not be strong 
enough, did he decide as a precaution, in March and then in November 1941, 
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to assign top priority to the development and serial production of the A-4 
(V-2) rockets in order if necessary to use them as a reinforcement of the 
bomber squadrons against Britain. The annihilation of the city centre of 
Litibeck by a British incendiary raid on 28/9 March 1942 resulted in a serious, 
albeit somewhat reluctant, conversion of Hitler towards both the Luftwaffe’s 
flying bomb?47 and the army’s long-range rocket; these, as Dornberger assured 
him in order to justify the costly programme, would, along with the bombers, 
wreak retaliation against Britain. Off the cuff Hitler demanded an annual 
production of 50,000 rockets and a surprise opening salvo of 5,000 of them. 
Needless to say, the army experimental institute at Peenemtinde was unable to 
meet such extravagant demands immediately, and as a result Hitler soon again 
lost interest in this weapon. Evidently he totally misunderstood the need 
for continuity of research and development of such complicated and novel 
devices, and for this reason had earlier refused to assign money for this pur- 
pose to the commander-in-chief of the army, Walther von Brauchitsch. As late 
as 5 May 1942 he observed that the Peenemtinde people should stop inventing 
all kinds of things and instead concentrate on building rocket weapons.348 In 
spite of the first successful flight of an A-4 rocket on 3 October 1942, it took 
some urging by armaments minister Speer for Hitler to become hopeful again 
that ‘Britain might be very greatly impressed by this weapon’,34° and for him to 
sign the order for its serial production, on 22 December 1942. Yet four days 
previously he had expressed scepticism about these ‘games’, and regarded 
fighter planes and tanks as more important than rockets which did not hit their 
targets accurately.?>° His vacillation in this important matter, which affected 
the manufacture of other weapons as well, is here particularly evident. 

The Luftwaffe, with its Kirschkern (Cherry Stone), ‘Fi 103’, FZG 
(Flakzielgerat = AA target device) 76, and with the Maikdfer (May Bug) flying 
bomb eventually called the named ‘V-1’, was making an all-out effort to 
prevent the army (with whom they competing in developing guidance and 
control systems, and who now appeared to be getting into flying as well), from 
possibly getting to London first, and on its own.33! On 26 May 1943 a com- 
parative test firing—instigated by Milch in the hope of promoting the devel- 
opment of the flying bomb at the expense of the rockets—took place at 
Peenemtinde. While both flying-bomb launches failed, one of two rocket 
launches was successful. The outcome was that both projects were to be 
further pursued, but only the rocket was given top priority by Speer.352 A 
presentation by Dornberger and Wernher von Braun for Hitler on 7 July 1943, 
along with the showing of a film of the successful rocket launch on 3 October 
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1942, produced another change of attitude. Hitler was now intoxicated with 
the vision of shortly destroying London with the long-range rocket, making 
Britain ready to surrender, and thereby safeguarding Germany’s back for her 
war against the Soviet Union. He gave orders for ‘whatever is needed in man- 
power and material’ to be made available for this ‘war-deciding’ rocket pro- 
ject.253 At the age of only 28, Braun was appointed a professor. Speer, who 
supported Hitler in his decision in favour of the rocket, after the war came to see 
this as one of his ‘grave mistakes in the managing of German munitions’, as ‘a 
single bad investment’, because the Allied air offensive against Germany could 
have been more readily stopped by smaller anti-aircraft missiles in conjunction 
with the new jet fighters (which, admittedly, were still far from being opera- 
tional). This, too, was wishful thinking. 

After the devastating air raid on Hamburg on 24/5 July 1943 Hitler, as 
mentioned earlier, demanded the earliest possible maximum output of A-4 
missiles.354 And Milch believed that by constructing the launching ramps 
for the Fi 103 on the Channel coast he would be preparing there ‘the grave 
for the RAF’, which would undoubtedly attack the launch sites. This, it was 
hoped, would result in relief for the fighter defence of Germany. “The men and 
machines eliminated there won’t then get to Germany.’3>> The British night 
raid on Peenemtinde on 17/18 August 1943, where the army and Luftwaffe 
were developing and testing their V-missiles, made it clear that the secret of 
these weapons was now betrayed. Hitler’s reaction was to turn towards 
Hochdruckpumpe (High-pressure Pump) or TausenfiiBler (Millipede), the long- 
range artillery piece for use against Britain. He believed that he understood 
more about this than about modern weapons, even though no test reports were 
yet available. He no longer had any great hopes of the flying bomb, which had 
been shown to have a low target accuracy, but he still believed in retaliation 
with rockets. When Milch, in January 1944, reported to Hitler that because of 
development problems use of the flying bomb could still not be expected in 
mid-February, his wishful thinking once more turned to pessimism, rage, and 
disappointment.336 When he was also told of difficulties with series production 
of the A-4 rocket he actually, on 5 March 1944, considered scrapping the 
whole programme in favour of fighter planes.357 Meanwhile, however, the 
German bomber force had proved its incompetence and weakness—in 14 raids 
only an average of 64t of bombs hit London, while the average bomb-load 
dropped by the British was around 1,500t per German city attacked. The 
Luftwaffe’s offensive strength was exhausted. All that was left now were the 
long-range weapons. When even the postponed launch of the flying bombs on 
12/13 June was a failure and Hitler was about to halt their production, no 
alternative was left. Subsequent successful series of launches actually induced 
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Hitler towards the end of June to cut back production of the A-4 for two 
months in favour of the flying bomb.358 In his euphoria Hitler became drunk 
with the idea of shooting America into ‘readiness for peace’ with the A-9/A-10 
intercontinental missiles. After the loss of the flying-bomb launch sites in 
northern France at the beginning of September 1944 and the foreseeable 
failure of the V-Is, another sobering-up took place; with the start of the rocket 
operations on 8 September Hitler switched fully to this weapon, the more 
so as, because of its supersonic speed, there was no defence against it. 
Disappointed by the three principal retaliation weapons, the Fi 103, A-4, 
and Tausendfii$ler (a total flop), Hitler on 3 April 1945 ordered the filling of the 
V-weapons with explosives to be stopped. The ups and downs in his attitude 
to the V-weapons is a perfect illustration of Hitler’s lack of understanding of 
modern technology, and of his ‘romantic’ conduct of the war.35° 

Even more astonishing was the unscrupulous way he participated in the 
V-weapon propaganda. Even before the defeat at Stalingrad, Goebbels 
and Speer had felt propaganda references to all-powerful new weapons to be 
necessary in order to dispel widespread anxiety over the massive material 
superiority of the Americans, who were taking a more and more active part 
in the bombing war over Europe.?°° On 30 January 1943 Goebbels, with 
deliberate vagueness, spoke of ‘new weapons’ in order to dampen the shock of 
Stalingrad, and Hitler on 19 February told servicemen of Army Group South 
and Air Fleet 4: ‘Hitherto unknown, unique weapons are on their way to your 
front lines.’3°1 To console the civilian population suffering the terror of being 
bombed, the connection between the new weapons and retaliation was then 
skilfully created; in this Goebbels’s ministry, with its ‘Bureau Schwarz van 
Berk’, played the central role with its propaganda whispering campaigns 
(Hans Schwarz van Berk was a leading journalist on the weekly Das Reich). 
The vaguer the idea of the new weapons, the greater was the appeal of this 
retaliation policy among the public. 

Needless to say, this continuous talk of retaliation without any evidence of it 
happening gave rise to growing scepticism. Hitler played his part by declaring 
on the radio, on 10 September, that the technical and organizational pre- 
requisites not only for stopping the terror from the air but also for retaliation 
were being developed.3°2 The public believed him more than Goebbels. 
Speer, who was aware of the development problems and privately counselled 
reticence, publicly joined in this propaganda.363 Before long the concept of 
retaliation was joined by hopes of a decisive turn in the war,3°4 although even 
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the Wehrmacht propaganda department of the OKW recommended a reining- 
in of excessive hopes. The question of the ‘when’ of retaliation, made to 
appear ever more doubtful and implausible by its failure to materialize, was 
skilfully answered by Hans Schwarz van Berk in Das Reich on 5 December 
1943: it would come at the ‘psychologically right moment’, which would bring 
about not only a turning-point in the war, and not only pile rubble upon 
rubble, but also be independent of the technical perfection of the new weapons 
and depend solely on the purpose to be achieved. Meanwhile jokes were 
already circulating about retaliation, such as: ‘Retaliation will come when 
there is a notice on old people’s homes “Closed because of call-up”.’365 Once 
more it was Hitler who, in his New Year’s address for 1944, drew on his stock 
of popular trust when, by referring to the ‘hour of retribution’, he confronted 
the doubters.2°° Goebbels, meanwhile, afraid that the unjustified hopes 
attached by the public to retaliation might lead to a devaluation of the 
expression, had vetoed its use for the time being.367 On no account was it to be 
linked to the feeble bombing raids on London, which began on 21 January 
1944. In March 1944 Schwarz van Berk once more encouraged hopes by 
stressing the importance of secrecy.3®8 

On 4 June came the last announcement of retaliation. At a mass rally in 
Nuremberg Goebbels used the very cautious phrase that there was hope that, 
when this came, it would decide the war. In view of the imminent test of its 
effectiveness, this was a precautionary measure. To prevent public disap- 
pointment over the meagre effect of the flying bombs, reports on the first 
launches emphasized the theme of hate of England; the press was instructed to 
stress not the great destructive power of the new weapon that might soon bring 
the war to an end, but its long-term effect and the permanent state of alarm 
that it would create over large areas. In order further to stoke up the public’s 
determination, Goebbels, on Hitler’s command, invited Wehrmacht author- 
ities to propose ‘evocative names’ for the new weapons. ‘Names with emotive 
effect’? were to be coined for ‘especially high-quality’ weapons, names that 
would characterize their special nature, ‘make them familiar’ at the front and 
‘in the home country and increase their propaganda effect on enemy and 
neutral countries.’ Hitler reserved to himself the right to name any future new 
weapons. Thus the Me 262 was given the name Sturmvogel (Thunderbird), 
and the future V-1 called the Hollenhund (Hell Hound). These names, 
admittedly, had still not been released in April 1944.39 No suitable names 
were found, until Schwarz van Berk on 17 June 1944, five days after the first 
live firing, coined the term V/ergelrungs]-Waffe (Retaliation weapon). Simul- 
taneously he numbered the individual weapons, of which only the first was so 
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far known, as V-1, V-2, V-3, and so forth, to indicate that this was but the 
beginning of retaliation and that things of much greater effect still lay ahead. 
He thus hoped to strengthen public determination and keep up the suspense. 
Only the first two abbreviations were to become ‘widely accepted’. Hitler 
and Goebbels immediately accepted this solution. Not long after, however, 
scepticism was again spreading about the effect the V-1 flying bomb was 
having. It was being described as ‘Versager Nr. 1’ (Flop No. 1) or ‘Volksverdummer 
Nr. ’’ (Public pacifier No. 1). Attempts were being made to dispel disenchant- 
ment by rousing propaganda reports (some of them invented) about its effect 
on London. Hitler contributed to this with ceaseless promises of ‘miracle 
weapons’ .370 

Sobered by the paltry effects of the V-1, German propagandists treated the 
V-2 with greater caution. Although the first had been fired on 7 September 
1944, it was not mentioned in a Wehrmacht communiqué until 8 November, 
because in the absence of aerial reconnaissance there was no clear idea of 
the extent of the destruction caused. The V-weapon and miracle-weapon 
propaganda, based on hatred and horror stories and deliberately leaving free 
rein to the individual’s imagination, was intended to turn ‘faint-heartedness 
into resistance, doubt into faith’,37! and therefore, as Hdlsken correctly 
observes, had ‘a domestic stabilizing effect by helping the leadership to save 
face and sparing it, until the total collapse, the admission of helplessness ...To 
dispense with it would have been a confession of defeat’.372 

While the propaganda machine was running at full throttle, responsible 
circles were viewing the effectiveness of the new weapons sceptically even a 
year before they were used. Their poor level of accuracy was already making 
Speer uncertain in 1943,273 and the Wehrmacht operations staff was certain by 
the beginning of December 1943 that the A-4 rocket would never have the 
effect of heavy daytime attacks by conventional bombers. However, because 
there could be no previous warning of them, they entertained hopes of their 
having a psychological, terror effect.374 Kehrl, the head of the munitions 
ministry’s raw-materials and planning department, reported to Speer after 
a visit to the Mittelwerk, the cave system near Nordhausen where the 
V-weapons were being manufactured, that in the case of the A-4 ‘this miracle 
weapon is no go, indeed in my opinion one cannot even justify carrying on 
with production. The effort put into getting such a small amount of explosive 
to an ill-defined target is quite simply a pointless waste... Common sense is 
bound to deny any chance of success, of whatever kind.’37> Speer, who had 
championed the A-4, subsequently merely withdrew behind the psychological 
effect claimed by Goebbels’s propaganda. The strict secrecy regulations pre- 
vented realistic knowledge getting to other military leaders. Thus Rundstedt 
and Rommel, as late as 17 June 1944, called on Hitler to get the long-range 
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rockets launched against the invasion beachheads because they believed they 
were suitable for such purposes. It was only Gen. Erich Heinemann, the 
commander of LXV Army Corps and their subordinate, who shortly after- 
wards told them that their use was ruled out because of their dispersion error 
of 15-18 km.376 


(b) Preparations for Use, and the Offensive 
The V-1 


Since the summer of 1943 suitable launch sites for the V-1 flying bomb (also 
called the Fi 103 from the manufacturing firm, Gerhard Fieseler) had been 
reconnoitred in northern France. In mid-August the headquarters of Flak 
Regiment 155(W), assigned to its firing under Col. Max Wachtel, were set up 
at Zempin on the Baltic island of Usedom; this was shortly afterwards followed 
by the regiment’s four battalion headquarters.377 Each battalion had four 
batteries, each with four alternative positions. This meant that, including the 
alternative positions, a total of 96 field locations had to be set up. In addition, 
Hitler had authorized four launch ramps in bunkers, under the codename 
WASSERWERK, in the Atlantic Wall on the Cotentin peninsula and on the Straits 
of Dover. The field positions extended in a belt from Calais to Rouen at a 
distance of 25 km from the coast, for greater safety from enemy naval guns and 
from commando operations. 

Camouflaging them was often made difficult by certain tactical and tech- 
nical requirements. As the flying bombs ‘pancaked’ after launch in the firing 
direction, the ramps—all pointing towards London—had to have the ground 
sloping away in front of them, free from obstacles of any height. Each site 
consisted, apart from its concrete ramp, of ten concrete buildings, linked by 
metalled roads, for the storage, assembly, and maintenance of the flying 
bombs. The long storage sheds were each upturned at the end, like skis, which 
subsequently helped British aerial reconnaissance to locate the V-1 launch 
sites. Because of the shortage of German manpower French civilian con- 
struction workers had to be employed—which jeopardized secrecy.The gen- 
eral commanding LXV Army Corps, charged from 1 December 1943 with the 
introduction of the special weapons, in December made an inspection tour 
of the launch sites in northern France. He found that the complexes were far 
too elaborate to be concealed from enemy aerial reconnaissance, and that they 
positively invited the French workers to conduct espionage. This was to be 
confirmed soon by the counter-intelligence office in Arras.378 After occasional 
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air raids on the construction sites in the late summer and autumn, large-scale 
attacks on the large bunkers and field sites in late November and December,?79 
mainly by American medium and heavy day bombers, rendered the opera- 
tional readiness of Flak Regiment 155(W) by the beginning of December 
1943 a vain hope—though it had been planned for that date as recently as in 
September.38° This readiness was moreover delayed by unplanned building 
work on enlarging the sites, and by technical faults in the flying bomb itself. 
Milch nevertheless saw something positive in the Allied air raids on the launch 
ramps; he was hoping that by means of strong German defences the enemy 
air forces might be concentrated there and crushingly defeated, so that the 
bombing war would be switched to the periphery and the homeland relieved 
of pressure: ‘Attacks taking place there are worth their weight in gold to us’, 
he said. In a short time the enemy bomber forces would be ‘so tattered’ that 
after a couple of raids they would be ‘finished’ and would need a fortnight to 
mount another one. “The men and machines eliminated there won’t then get 
near Germany.’38! On the other hand, the German high command had not 
expected the large bunkers and field sites to be destroyed, seeing that the 
Atlantic Wall and U-boat pens had remained undisturbed while they were 
being built. Continuing to misjudge the situation, the OKW now ordered 
flying-bomb operations to start in mid-January 1944.382 

When LXV Army Corps pointed out that this order could not possibly be 
implemented, extensive consultations were held with industrialists and mil- 
itary circles in Paris at about the turn of the year. On Io January 1944 Keitel, in 
view of continuing problems with the A-4 rocket, authorized priority to be 
given to the flying-bomb programme. It was now planned to build simpler and 
more easily camouflaged launch ramps, using exclusively German personnel. 
At the 42 old sites still existing dummy repairs were to be carried out to deceive 
the enemy about the abandoning of these sites. Counter-espionage measures 
were to be intensified. To hide their purpose, the individual battalions of the 
flak regiment were renamed—the regimental commander was given the cover 
name ‘Wolf’, and his staff, until then ‘Flak Group Creil’, was renamed ‘Special 
construction staff Schmidt’ and relocated several times within a brief period. 
Its members now wore the uniforms of the Todt Organization. Concealment 
ranked top when reconnoitring sites for and building the new launch ramps, 
overriding all other tactical and technical considerations. Added to this, the 
construction method was greatly simplified. The foundations of the catapult 
supports, once built, were covered with soil to make them almost unidentifiable 
from the air. Supply depots were set up in large caves. The launching 
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equipment—that is, catapults, steam generators, compressors, etc. and so 
on—remained in Germany, but could, if necessary, be brought to the sites and 
assembled within ten days, using a newly worked-out assembly plan. In this 
way 95 new-style launch sites were completed by May 1944 without having 
been bombed. They were aimed at London’s Tower Bridge.383 

LXV Army Corps was in charge of long-range warfare against Britain with 
all special weapons suitable for this purpose, that is, the V-1, the V-2, and 
long-range naval artillery. There were tensions from the very start between the 
corps, especially its chief of staff Col. Eugen Walter, de facto in command 
because of the lack of assertiveness of the elderly corps commander, and 
Col. Wachtel. These were not made any easier by the corps’ dual subor- 
dination to OKW and C-in-C West, nor by the rival interests of army and 
Luftwaffe, and resulted in a great deal of friction. While Walter believed he 
could employ the flying bomb as though it were aimed artillery, that is, in a 
military manner, Wachtel realized that because of its high dispersion error it 
could only be a terror weapon.384 There was also squabbling between the 
Wehrmacht services about the wisdom of placing units of different services 
under army command. Subsequently there were further quarrels about the 
appointment of a senior artillery commander for the long-range rocket. The 
argument about the (in itself sensible) centralization of operational command 
for the special weapons was eventually won by the SS.385 

A major role in the mounting of flying-bomb operations was played by 
weather information—not only for reasons of course-keeping by the missiles, 
but also to protect them from enemy fighters by firing them during periods of 
bad weather. Their protection was later increased by adding into their 
explosive payload the highly explosive Trialen, an aluminium powder mixture 
sensitive to bullet-strikes. The idea was that when exploding this also would 
destroy any attacking aircraft firing from short range. Hitler soon gave orders 
that 250 flying bombs should be filled with Trialen each month to increase the 
effect of the warhead by 70 to 80 percent. It was intended to carry out flying- 
bomb bombardment at a varying intensity, if possible during peak business 
hours, or in what would now be called the ‘rush hour’. Also considered was 
salvo firing, which could have created major problems for the British anti- 
aircraft and fighter defences; but it was never put into practice because, among 
other reasons, of the telecommunications problems making synchronization 
impossible. The SS suggested filling the flying bomb with poison gas, but 
Hitler resisted this idea in view of the Allies’ air superiority.38° 

The V-1 flying bomb was a cantilever midwing monoplane, similar to a 
small aircraft, with a rear-mounted pulse-jet engine, an explosive payload of 
about 830 kg, and an operational weight of some 2,150 kg. It had a length of 


383 Collier, Defence, 360; Irving, Geheimwaffen, 219-21 [concisely in Mare’s Nest, 158]; KTB 
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7.90m, a wingspan of 5.30m, and a fuselage diameter of 80cm. Its cruising 
speed was about 580 km/h, or for the later long-range model 628 km/h; max- 
imum speed with a nearly empty fuel tank, approaching its target, was about 
650 or 773 km/h respectively, maximum operational height about 2,600 m, 
flight duration 25 or 40 minutes, and range 238 or 375 km. The bomb was of 
sheet-steel construction, except for its light-metal nose with a wooden ring for 
mounting the magnetic compass. For use against barrage balloons, the leading 
edges of the wings were equipped with Kuto-Nasen, sharp-edged steel rails that 
cut like knives through the steel ropes of the balloons. The effective range was 
determined by a front-mounted propeller that came to a stop after a pre-set 
number of revolutions, triggering the ‘descent mechanism’.387 

A significant problem from early on was checking the weapon’s accuracy. 
To that end the Geophysical Institute in Jena, working from the Danish island 
of Falster, at the end of October 1943 tested seismographic methods of plot- 
ting explosions at the Luftwaffe testing station of Rechlin in Mecklenburg, a 
distance of about 190 km, about the same as that from the French coast to 
London. These methods were unsuccessful. Underwater microphones simi- 
larly failed to produce results. Another method of discovering the bomb pat- 
tern was by installing a small transmitter with a trailing antenna; about six 
minutes before reaching the target this started transmitting a coded identi- 
fication signal, bearings on which were taken by three suitably sited stations in 
north-eastern France. The intersection of the three bearings at the moment 
the signal ceased yielded a more or less large triangle whose centre-point was 
taken as the point of impact. This method, however, was likewise not very 
accurate.388 The unverifiable hit pattern later proved to be the crucial weak- 
ness of the flying-bomb offensive. 

On 16 May 1944 Hitler eventually ordered the opening of long-range 
bombardment of England for June under the direction of C-in-C West, 
the LXV Army Corps command, and Air Fleet 3. Flying bombs launched 
by catapult and from aircraft were to be used, together with the navy’s long- 
range guns and the bomber formations of Air Fleet 3. This air fleet, however, 
was by then totally exhausted and about to cease its offensive operations 
against Britain. This was another instance of Hitler’s and the OKW’s divorce 
from reality. London was declared the principal target. The codeword 
RUMPELKAMMER (Junk-room), the order for the operation, on the issuing of 
which the launch sites were to be made operational within ten days, reached 
Flak Regiment 155(W) on 6 June at about 1745h, roughly half a day after the 
opening of the Allied invasion. General Heinemann had received orders to 
equip the launch ramps and stock up the supply depots a few hours earlier. 
He now shortened the time until launch readiness to only six days, as some of 


387 See short reports on the Fi 103, app. to GL/A-P1 1/IV No. 1476/43 g.Kdos., 17 and 21 June 
1943, attached to letter from the Fieseler-Werke to RLM, GL/A-P1 1 IV, 22 June 1944, all in 
BA-MA RL 3/69; Kens and Nowarra, Die deutschen Flugzeuge, 545-6; Hellmold, V1, app.; Hélsken, 
V-Waffen, 128-9, 216. 388 Holsken, V-Waffen, 129-30. 
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the material was already in place. Yet the corps had been previously notified 
by the regiment that launch readiness was not possible until 20 June, and the 
battalion commanders had pointed out that there was a shortage of potassium 
permanganate for generating steam for the catapults and of diesel oil for the 
compressors, and that two-thirds of the sites had yet to perform a test firing. 
Preparations for operations were further hindered by enemy bomber attacks, 
by excessive secrecy rules that had prevented the personnel from making 
themselves sufficiently familiar with the equipment, and by inaccurate pre- 
liminary work. None of this prevented the army corps, pressured by events 
and by Hitler, from giving the go-ahead for the night of 12/13 June 1944.389 
From each site two salvoes were to be fired at 2340h and oo4oh, followed by 
intermittent fire until 0445h. General Heinemann, the corps commander, 
went specially to Saleux, the regiment’s headquarters, to witness the opening 
of the flying-bomb offensive. The opening of fire was a failure, and it proved 
impossible to fire a single salvo until 0330h. By the morning ten flying bombs 
had been launched singly from 54 launch sites reported to be operational, and 
only four of those reached England.39° The bomber raids by IX Air Corps 
and the other formations of Air Fleet 3 that were also planned, as well as 
fighter attacks, all proved a fiasco. The navy’s coastal artillery alone succeeded 
in firing, between midnight and o4ooh, the 35 rounds demanded by Hitler 
against Maidstone and Folkestone. 

A new V-I attack date was now set for 15 June. Out of 64 ramps 55 were 
operational. At 2316h a salvo of 27 flying bombs was fired, followed by 
intermittent launches. By midday on 16 June 244 flying bombs had been 
fired at “Target 42’ (London), 45 of which crashed shortly after leaving the 
catapults.39! On 17 June Hitler expressed his thanks to Gen. Heinemann and 
Col. Wachtel at the ‘Wehrwolf II’ operations HQ at Margival near Soissons, 
and promised full support. He also thanked Milch by telephone. When a V-1 
ran wild and exploded close by, Hitler left again. Shortly afterwards court- 
martial officials turned up at Col. Wachtel’s HQ to discover if this had been 
just a steering fault or an attempt on Hitler’s life. But such accidents were not 
infrequent.?92 

By 18 June 500 V-1s had been launched, and by 29 June the number was 
1,000. After-launch crashes and explosions on the ramps, however, threatened 
to betray their positions. In the euphoria of this great success Col. Wachtel 
proposed the establishment of a further V-1I regiment to extend the number of 
launch sites and scatter the enemy bomber formations operating against them. 
He also demanded a doubling of personnel, because the existing 64 launch 
ramps would in any case be unable to fire the 8,000 flying bombs a month 
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expected shortly. The two regiments would form a brigade under the com- 
mand of Air Fleet 3, since the army’s rocket was still not ready and LXV Army 
Corps was, in consequence, superfluous.393 His request for reinforcements 
soon proved premature. 

After 9 July flying bombs were also launched from the air by Heinkel twin- 
engined bombers specially adapted for the purpose, the He 111H-22. The 
bombs were suspended between the aircraft’s fuselage and starboard engine. 
The intention was not only to increase the range of the V-1, but also allow fora 
choice of targets and confuse the enemy’s defences. Moreover, this measure 
had been made necessary by the destruction of numerous launching sites by 
Allied bombing. Trial air-launches had yielded about the same target accuracy 
as catapult launches. It was III Gruppe of KG 3 that was trained for this task; 
though belonging to Air Fleet 3, it received its operational orders from LXV 
Army Corps, which was responsible for its supplies and technology. Opera- 
tions were carried out from Dutch airfields near Venlo and Gilze-Rijen. To 
evade enemy radar the bombers flew at low altitude and released their flying 
bombs from a height of about 500 m far out at sea. After pancaking for some 
40 m, the missiles then reached greater altitude under their own power. Not 
until the end of July did the British identify this new method of attack. Despite 
a generally poor serviceability level of only two to eight aircraft out of a total 
of 30, some 300 flying bombs were air-launched against London by the end of 
the first phase of the offensive at the beginning of September, as well as 90 
against Southampton and 20 against Gloucester.3%4 

Construction of decoy sites and the clearing up done after every attack at 
one of the flak regiment’s original sites confused the Allies for a very long time 
about what launch ramps were actually being used. Of these ramps 36 were 
heavily damaged by mid-July, but only four were destroyed. More serious 
were bombing raids on their supply lines. Whereas 820 V-Is were fired during 
the first week of July, there was a marked, though short-lived, drop towards the 
end of the month for this very reason. After that it was no longer possible, for 
supply reasons, to utilize the full capacity of the launch ramps. Another factor 
in this was a shortage of personnel. Nevertheless, an all-out effort was made; 
inspired by the belief that this might contribute to a turn in the war, 5,000 
flying bombs were launched by 22 July.39> The advance of the Allied invasion 
forces compelled LXV Army Corps on 12 August to order the regiment to 
relocate in the direction of northern France and Belgium. Even before this 
order arrived the regiment had already reconnoitred new locations, especially 
for its III and IV Battalions between the Seine and Somme.?9° On 15 August 
regimental HQ, under the camouflage name ‘AA Equipment Park West’, 
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relocated to Roubaix, and a short while later the rest of the corps moved to 
Waterloo. Because of corps orders to keep firing until the last moment, and 
because of the non-arrival of orders for dismantling the launch sites, the 
battalions mostly had no choice but to blow up their equipment and save their 
personnel by fleeing before the enemy’s approaching armoured spearheads. 
Under these circumstances I Battalion on 1 September fired its last flying 
bomb for the time being—the 8,617th. In the midst of the headlong, though 
successful, retreat of the regiment Hitler ordered the flying-bomb bombard- 
ment of Paris, which had been occupied by the Allies on 25 August, as a 
‘morale weapon’.397 LXV Army Corps was instructed henceforth to direct half 
of its launches from its new positions against Paris and the other half, as 
before, against London. After the loss of the Channel coast, however, this was 
now totally impossible, and the flak regiment withdrew further to Holland.398 

IT/KG 3 had meanwhile been pulled back to north-western Germany and 
was now to continue bombarding England from there. On 5 September it 
launched nine V-Is against London. Then followed a respite of 11 days. The 
Gruppe was next reinforced by H/KG 53 from the eastern front and renamed 
I/KG 53. By mid-November all the three Gruppen of the Geschwader were in 
action.?9? On 16 September the air-launched flying-bomb attacks on London 
were resumed on orders from OKW, though only sporadically. The dispersion 
error had meanwhile turned out to be much greater than during tests. On 
one occasion the British even assumed that Portsmouth had been the target 
when in fact it was Southampton. They also interfered with the guide beams 
for the bombers.*°° 

The loss of a large part of their equipment made it necessary to reduce the 
strength of the flak regiment by one-half; a second regiment was now out of the 
question. On 12 September orders were received for building 32 launch ramps 
‘behind the West Wall’.4°! LXV Army Corps split into an army staff and a 
Luftwaffe staff. The latter was responsible for the flak regiment, by now 
consisting of only two battalions, and set up its command post at Wipperfirth. 
A new plan by General of Flak Artillery von Axthelm, approved by the OKW, 
envisaged the bombardment of the Allied-occupied Belgian—French industrial 
region. The C-in-C West demanded two launch zones to the right and left of 
the Rhine at the latitude of the Eifel. LXV Army Corps intended to establish 
operation zones in the western Sauerland and Eifel—Moselle area in order to 
bombard the areas of Maastricht—Liége and Brussels and troop movements 
east of Rotterdam, as well as Verdun and Antwerp and other ports.4°? A terror 
weapon was now suddenly to turn into artillery for shelling military targets. 
For safety reasons it was eventually decided to move the launch sites east of the 
Rhine closer to the river between Bonn and Cologne, to reduce the flight path 
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over German territory because of the frequent premature crashes of flying 
bombs. The question of target selection and launch sites was finally settled by 
Hitler on 12 October, ordering continuous fire on Antwerp and Brussels from 
positions east of the Rhine. However, sites were also constructed for this 
purpose in south-eastern Holland. The SS next attempted to assume opera- 
tional control of the V-1, but Hitler rejected this, as control so far had been 
faultless. On 20 October Flak Regiment 155(W) reported its sites left of the 
Rhine, in the Mayen area, to be operational. They were better camouflaged 
than all the earlier ones. On 21 October came the first launch of the second V-1 
campaign.*°3 On 24 October the two staffs of LXV Army Corps, with head- 
quarters at Meschede, were once more combined; the corps was now renamed 
XXX Army Corps. At the same time came the first launches against Brussels 
from the Eifel. The regiment’s two remaining battalions were reduced to allow 
a third battalion to be formed, after which, on 26 October, the final disposition 
pattern of the flak regiment was laid down—I/155 with three batteries 
remained in the Sauerland and northern Westerwald, II/155 relocated with 
two batteries to the Deventer area in the Netherlands, and III/155 with three 
batteries took up positions in the Eifel. By the end of the month, after a few 
initial launches against Brussels, 337 flying bombs had been dispatched, 
chiefly against Antwerp, which after 25 October was the principal target as the 
main supply port for the Allies. The number of premature crashes and rogue 
launches was high, and led to complaints by mayors of towns and the chief of 
staff of C-in-C West, Gen. Siegfried Westphal.4°4 Because of the risk to the 
German population and to the troops, I Battalion was eventually moved from 
the area on the right bank of the Rhine to join II Battalion in the Netherlands. 
In mid-November XXX Army Corps was disbanded. Since operations by the 
V-2 had in any case been in the hands of SS-Gruppenfiihrer Dr.Ing. Hans 
Kammler, the army corps had never really been in charge of operations of all 
special weapons. Nor did control of a regiment by a corps make much sense. 
The chief of the corps general staff, Col. Walter, assumed temporary command 
over the 5th Flak Division (W), newly set up from it on 17 November 1944. In 
order to support Army Group B, engaged in heavy fighting near Aachen, C-in-C 
West gave orders for the Allied supply centre at Liege to be bombarded.*% 
Once again it was found that the V-1 (nicknamed the Ej/felschreck (Eifel scarer) 
because of frequent rogue launches, with machines often taking the opposite 
direction to that intended, and explosions on German soil) could, with its lack 
of accuracy, only ever be a terror weapon, and not the heavy artillery the army 
needed and as which the army liked to see it.4°¢ 

KG 53, operating against London with two Gruppen with altogether 60 
aircraft, and using radio-beacon buoys and guide beams, encountered great 
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difficulties because of the weather. Making two sorties a night, the aircrews 
were overtaxed. Reinforcement with III/KG 53, formed from KG 27 from the 
eastern front, was ineffective because of a shortage of aviation fuel. At most 
two or three air-launched flying bombs a night reached London. In mid- 
December operations had to be suspended for a fortnight because II/KG 53 
had lost 12 aircraft during two missions when the flying bombs exploded 
immediately after release. On 24 December 50 Heinkel bombers mounted a 
flying-bomb attack on Manchester. Only 30 V-Is crossed the English coast, 
and only one reached the city. After this, attention again turned to London, 
where the last air-launched flying bomb came down on 14 January. Shortly 
afterwards air-launching of the V-1 was suspended because of the enemy’s 
superiority in the air. Between July and January some 1,600 flying bombs had 
been air-launched, at the loss of 77 He 111 carrier aircraft.407 

As part of the preparations for the Ardennes offensive, the 5th Flak Division 
(W) after 3 December bombarded only Antwerp and no longer Liege, 
although this was approved again as a secondary target on 20 December, when 
a thrust by the rst SS Armoured Division had got bogged down nearby. 
Between 6 and 11 December flying-bomb launches had to be suspended for 
correcting a manufacturing fault in their elevators. After the Ardennes 
offensive opened on 16 December Antwerp was bombarded from sites in 
Holland as well; of 274 flying bombs launched over five days, 54 crashed 
prematurely. The pointless aiming at military targets again led to conflict 
between Luftwaffe Col. Wachtel and the divisional commander Walter, 
because Wachtel believed using terror against London and tying down sub- 
stantial British defence forces made more sense than giving useless support to 
the army. Frustration was further increased by the lack of aerial photographs 
and agents’ reports which might make it possible to gauge the hits in the 
Belgian region. The proportion of flying bombs crashing prematurely con- 
tinued to be around 20 per cent; 50 per cent of these were due to faults in the 
steering mechanism, 32 per cent to airframe and equipment faults, 10 per cent 
to the catapults, 5 per cent to ground equipment, and 3 per cent to the 
power unit. The V-1, as noted in the war diary of Flak Regiment 155(W) on 
2 January, was still more of a political and terror weapon—even against the 
German population—rather than long-range artillery.4°2 On German soil 
alone 22 people had been killed and 228 wounded; 24 houses had been 
destroyed and 101 damaged. Moreover, as the United States was known to be 
developing a similar flying bomb, a lot remained to be done to preserve at 
least qualitative superiority in this field.4°9 

In spite of all the difficulties, 13,714 flying bombs had been launched by 
31 December 1944. As from 5 January 1945 the regiment’s monthly quota of 
diesel and petrol was cut back by more than one-half, to 65,000 t each, and the 
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monthly allocation of flying bombs reduced from 160 to 100. Nevertheless, it 
was required to fire at Antwerp from new positions near Rotterdam because 
it was hoped that, with greater proximity, accuracy would be higher and the 
enemy’s air defences would be split up. After February Antwerp was the 
flak regiment’s only continental target. However, the poor level of accuracy 
continued, and the flying bombs kept coming down on the German troops’ 
own territory. While up to 100 V-Is a day were still being launched against 
Antwerp in February, this number diminished to 75 in March. On 30 March 
the last flying bombs fell on that city.4!° 

On 26 January 1945 the 5th Flak Division 155(W) was subordinated to the 
Army Corps z. V. (= zur Vergeltung, for retaliation) and to Kammler, who was 
shortly afterwards promoted to SS-Obergruppenfiihrer and who answered 
directly to OKW and hence to Hitler. Kammler now commanded all V-1 and 
V-2 operations from the ground. At the last minute centralized operational 
control of the V-weapons was thus achieved by the SS, which was busy seizing 
control of the most up-to-date and futuristic weapons such as rockets and 
jet fighters.411 This new arrangement was intended to go hand in hand with 
the takeover of the Luftwaffe division by the SS, but this eventually remained 
with the Luftwaffe and was subordinated to Kammler only operationally. 
On 11 February 1945 Col. Wachtel assumed command of it.412 

Back in June 1944 Hitler had called for a long-range version of the V-1 so 
that he could, if necessary, pull back the launch sites.4!3 With the development 
of this new version of the flying bomb, with a bigger tank capacity and a range 
of some 375 km, London moved back again into the flak regiment’s range, the 
more so as reports by ‘reliable’ agents suggested that London might still be 
susceptible to pressure through the terror effect of the flying bombs. On 3 
March 1945, therefore, a fresh phase of the bombardment of the British 
capital opened from positions in The Hague, under the cover name Pappdeckel 
(Cardboard), but this came to an end on 29 March. During that period 275 
new-type flying bombs were launched. These were too fast for piston-engined 
fighters to catch, and might have become dangerous to the British if the 
offensive had continued for any length of time. After that, the regiment 
withdrew to the Minster region to avoid being cut off by the British who were 
advancing into the Ems area. Attempts to continue bombarding Antwerp were 
ruled out by the Allied advance.4!4 

During its initial operations from 12 June to 1 September 1944 Flak Regiment 
155(W) numbered 134 officers and 6,528 men; it then had 64 launch ramps. 
During its second phase of operations, from 1 November 1944 to the end of 
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March 1945, it had only 93 officers, 3,432 men, and 18 launch ramps. Its losses 
were 146 killed, 246 seriously wounded, and 39 missing in action. Of the 
planned 60,000 flying bombs only about 32,000 were manufactured, which was 
one of the reasons why there was no need to set up a second regiment. Civilian 
losses in Britain caused by the V-1 were 6,860 killed and 17,981 seriously 
wounded, as well as numerous pilots killed and several hundred aircraft lost. By 
August 1944 some 1,450,000 persons had left London. In Belgium there were 
3,470 civilians killed, as well as 682 Allied soldiers.4!> During the first phase, 
from northern France 8,617 flying bombs were launched, during the second 
from Germany and Holland 12,167, as well as some 1,600 air-launched by 
Heinkel bombers. The total of 22,384 V-1s broken down for individual targets 
was as follows:41¢ 


England: London 10,332 Belgium: Antwerp 8,696 
Southampton 90 Liege 3,141 
Gloucester 20 Brussels 55 
Manchester 50 
10,492 11,892 


These impressive figures look somewhat different when one considers that the 
flak regiment itself was aware of 12 per cent of the flying bombs crashing 
prematurely, and that only one-third of the 10,500 flying bombs launched 
against Britain actually came down there. A further 3,957 V-1s were destroyed 
by fighters, anti-aircraft fire, and barrage balloons. 


The V-2 


The A-4, later called the V-2, was a ballistic surface-to-surface rocket with 
a high-explosive warhead of 976 kg, with an impact detonator in its nose, a 
liquid-fuelled rocket motor which, fuelled by around 3,500 kg of an ethyl- 
alcohol mixture and 5,250 kg of liquid oxygen, developed a thrust of just under 
27,500 kp, giving a maximum speed of 5,470 km/h. After a burn time of about 
70 seconds the rocket continued to rise from an altitude of 35 km to its apogee 
of 97 km, reaching a range of initially 320 and later 380 km. Its impact velocity 
was about 3,500km/h, releasing an energy equivalent to the simultaneous 
collision of 50 railway engines of Ioot each. As it had no proximity fuse, a 
hole about 7 metres deep was created by its impact; this, however, directed 
the pressure wave upwards and not sideways as with the slower-impact V-1, 
thereby causing less damage than the flying bomb. On the other hand, its 
supersonic speed meant there was no defence against it, resulting in a major 
element of surprise. The rocket was launched vertically from a launch pad 
and was fitted with automatic gyrocompass steering. Its course was therefore 
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TABLE [..4. The German Flying-Bomb Offensive against Britain 


Main offensive Phase 2 Phase 3 Total 
12 June-15_ 16 July—5 19 Sept. 1944-9 3 Mar.-9 12 June 1944-19 
July 1944 Sept. 1944 Mar. 1945 Mar. 1945 Mar. 1945 
Launched: 
from ramps 4,271 45346 — 275 8,892 
from aircraft 90 310 I,200 — 1,600 
TOTAL 4,361 4,656 1,200 275 10,492 
Targeted by 2,934 3,791 638 125 7,488 
defences 
Destroyed: 
by fighters 924.33 847 71.5 4 1846.83 
by AA 261.33 1198.5 331.5 87 1,878.33 
by balloons 55.33 176.6 — — 231.93 
TOTAL 1,241 2,223 403 gI 3,957 
Strikes: 
in England 1,603 1,560 235 34 3,521 
falling on London 1,270 1,070 66 13 2,419 


Source: Collier, Defence, 523. See also Hellmold, V-1, 294, 297. 


immune to electronic interference, even though this would have been 
theoretically possible in the case of the 25 per cent of rockets for which the 
guide-beam system was used in the powered phase to increase accuracy. 
The dispersion error was thus considerable, amounting to about 17km. 
Establishing the pattern of hits by radio bearings proved impossible. The 
rocket had a length of about 14m, a body diameter of 1.65m, and a launch 
weight of 13t. After the Allied bombing of Peenemtinde in August 1943 it was 
tested at the SS Heidelager proving ground at Blizna near Cracow, and from 
the end of July 1944 at Heidekraut in the Tucheler Heide.4!7 

As far back as 22 November 19424!8 Hitler had decided to have bunkers 
constructed on the Channel coast for the firing of rockets against England. In 
the early summer of 1943 construction began at Watten of a bunker 90m in 
length, 60m in width, and 21m in height, 6m of which was below ground. 
It was to serve also as a store for 108 rockets and a fuel stock for three days, 
and have its own electricity and water supply as well as a production facility 
for liquid oxygen, in order to be as independent as possible of supply and 
transport problems. The intention was to fire 36 rockets from it every day. It 
was thought that 120,000 m’ of concrete would be needed for building this 
bomb-proof bunker. However, Maj.-General Dornberger, entrusted by the 
army with the A-4 programme, was in favour of mobile batteries which would 
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transport the rockets on special vehicles to whatever well-camouflaged launch 
site was chosen. A compromise was eventually arrived at: in addition to 
Watten, three mobile battalions were to conduct the rocket offensive from two 
bunkers and 45 field sites between Cap Gris-Nez and the Contentin peninsula. 
Numerous main depots, field ammunition dumps, and transit camps, as well 
as depots for liquid oxygen and alcohol were planned. London, Bristol, 
Southampton, Portsmouth, Winchester, and Aldershot were designated as 
targets. At the first test firing the launch pad sank into the soil; it therefore 
became necessary to equip the field sites with concrete platforms. This con- 
struction method, which impaired the mobility of the V-2, was adhered to even 
after it had become possible to fire the rocket from simple forest paths and 
timber plank platforms.*!9 Hitler just as obstinately gave orders for the con- 
struction of a second bunker at Wizernes, even though work at the Watten 
bunker, destroyed by Allied bombs, was continued only to deceive the enemy 
and divert him to that target, and even though Dornberger’s fears concerning 
the threat to the bunkers and his idea of mobile batteries had proved cor- 
rect.420 This new bunker also had to be abandoned in May 1944 because of 
continuous bombing. A further site near Cherbourg (Sottevast) was, for the 
same reason, converted into a launch ramp for flying bombs.42! The launch 
sites for the V-2 and the depots between the Somme and Cherbourg were 
overrun by the Allied invasion troops before the long-range rockets were 
operational. Construction of sites north of the Somme was now vigorously 
pushed forward. On 18 July 1944 Hitler eventually gave up his plan of firing 
the rocket from bunkers.*22 

Meanwhile a fierce argument developed about who was to be in control of 
rocket operations. The Army Weapons Office had chosen Maj.-General 
Dornberger for the opening of the offensive. LXV Army Corps, however, 
rejected him as being a ‘desk general’ and therefore unsuitable. Its choice for 
the job was Lt.-General Richard Metz, transferred specially from the eastern 
front. Himmler, whose interest in rockets had been aroused by Dornberger 
himself and who, following the attempt on Hitler’s life, had become C-in-C of 
the training army and chief of army munitions, used his new authority to 
enlarge the SS’s sphere of power by seizing control of the most modern 
weapons; he appointed SS-Obergruppenftihrer Kammler as his special 
representative in matters concerning the A-4. Kammler received full powers so 
as to bring the rocket to operational readiness ‘as fast as possible’. According 
to the OKW, operations were to be in the hands of LXV Army Corps with 
Dornberger responsible for the development and testing of the rocket. 
After his confirmation by Hitler, Kammler, a ruthless careerist, also became 
commander of the Division z.V. set up for firing the rocket. LXV Army Corps 
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retained only a very vague surveillance function, without Kammler being 
subordinate to it. It was he who controlled operations on his own responsib- 
ility, LXV Army Corps felt redundant, and Gen. Metz resigned. It was not 
surprising that, after 20 July 1944 and the army’s consequent loss of Hitler’s 
trust, the Wehrmacht high command kept its head down and that the muddle 
of responsibilities was resolved in favour of the the stronger contestant, that is, 
the SS.423 

On 29 August, following the loss of the operational area in northern France, 
Hitler ordered the rocket bombardment of London and Paris to be carried out 
from the area between Tournai and Ghent; one day later it was to be made 
from further east, from near Antwerp in Belgium, even though Dornberger, as 
the army’s representative for the z.b.V. (special duties) programme (the V-2), 
had only just, during trial firings, mastered the problem of the rocket’s 
destruction in the air. From there it was a long time before the necessary 
changes got into serial production. As late as April 1944 only 36 of 70 
operational A-4s could be launched from Heidelager; 34 of them lifted-off, but 
only seven impacts were recorded, of which only four could be linked to the 
target. In other words, 27 blew up in the air and the rest were extremely 
inaccurate.*24 On 3 September 1944 the Allies took Brussels, and Kammler 
moved his command post to Haaksbergen near Enschede. He directed his 
Gruppe Nord—consisting of two batteries of Artillery Battalion (mot.) 485 
and the independent SS Mortar Battery 500, which had been fully established 
only at the beginning of October—to take up positions near The Hague, while 
his Gruppe Stid—with two batteries of Artillery Battalion (mot.) 836 and 
Experimental Battery 444—-was assigned the Euskirchen—Rheinbach area. 
The northern group was to operate against London and the Thames estuary, 
the southern group against targets in France and Belgium, including Paris and 
Lille.425 Altogether there were eight long-range rocket batteries, each with 
three firing platoons. At the beginning of September 1944 Kammler’s force 
was still not complete; with all ancillary units for supplies, intelligence, survey, 
and so on, it included only 6,306 servicemen, clerks, and Sonderfiihrer, with 
1,592 vehicles. On 6 November 1944 the Division z. V. totalled 8,771 men, of 
whom 3,849 were supply and intelligence personnel, 2,995 were with Gruppe 
Nord, and 1,892 with Gruppe Stid.42° 

The rockets were stored in field depots, where they were also serviced, if 
need be repaired, and fitted with their warheads. They were taken to their 
launch location and put into position by so-called Meiller vehicles, which had 
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a hydraulic erection device. Only then were they fuelled. Positioning through 
to connection testing took about 60 minutes, fuelling took another 15 minutes, 
as did target adjustment. From arrival at the site to firing, an average of 
90 minutes was thus needed. Contrary to earlier assumptions, the A-4 units 
were not dependent on fixed launch sites. Metalled roads, sandy ground, or 
stone-paved roads could serve as a base for the launch platform. Forest 
clearings protected from the wind were ideal locations—both for camouflage 
and for stability during lift-off. The firing platoons were able to abandon these 
sites again within 30 minutes. This mobility, along with good camouflage, 
made the units virtually invulnerable to air attack.427 

From the moment the launch campaign started, the A-4 rocket was known 
as the V-2.428 Its first target was to be Paris, attacked from St-Vith in eastern 
Belgium. The attempt, on 6 September 1944, was a failure for technical rea- 
sons. Not until a day later was it possible to fire the first V-2 at Paris. That day 
also saw the opening of the rocket attack on London, with two V-2s fired from 
positions near The Hague. Because of the enemy’s advance, Training and 
Testing Battery 444 on 10 September ceased the bombardment of Paris, and 
four days later took part in bombarding London from Middelburg on the 
island of Walcheren. After only a few firings, however, the battery relocated to 
Staveren on the northern shore of the Zuider Zee. From there, between 25 
September and 12 October, it bombarded Norwich and Ipswich. On 15 
September Gruppe Stid, with its Artillery Battalion 836, opened fire on Lille 
and Mons. Because its sites on German soil were less threatened from the air, 
relocations did not have to be carried out as often as by Gruppe Nord. The 
Allied air landing at Arnhem forced the rocket groups to relocate further 
north-east; this resulted in a major but short-term reduction of rocket launches 
against England after only ten days of that offensive.429 Gruppe Siid relocated 
to the right bank of the Rhine, to Hachenburg in the Westerwald, and from 22 
September once more, in the role of long-range artillery, bombarded military 
targets in northern Fance, Belgium, and Holland. By 3 October the two groups 
had fired only 156 V-2s at a total of 14 targets—a pointless enterprise con- 
sidering the rocket’s inaccuracy, with its dispersion on average of 18 km, the 
multiplicity of targets, the relatively modest explosive charge, and a rate of fire 
of, on average, four but never more than 15 firings per day. As a result of a 
boundless overestimation of the rocket’s destructive effect, a new strategic 
weapon, about whose range of applications there was clearly still a good deal of 
doubt, was squandered on tactical bombardment of area targets.43° 

At the beginning of October Kammler tried to put an end to the spreading 
of effort across too many targets, and assigned London to Gruppe Nord, 
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stationed in the area of The Hague, as its target, while Training and Trial 
Battery 444 would continue to bombard Norwich, and Gruppe Stid, located 
in the Saarburg—Mettlach area, was again to aim at Paris. Fragmentation of 
forces, however, continued because of the pressure on the land front; at the 
turn of the month Gruppe Stid moved into new positions near Merzig, in order 
to fire at Hasselt, Maastricht, Tourcoing, Lille, and Paris, and one battery 
of Gruppe Nord relocated from The Hague to Burgsteinfurt, from where on 
4 October it began to bombard Tournai, Hasselt, Maastricht, and Liége. 
Although crews had by then familiarized themselves with their task, the launch 
rate now depended on the number of rockets available. Because of Allied 
bombing of the production centres for liquid oxygen, production declined to 
200t a day—which was just enough for 25 V-2s, but left no margin for test 
firing as part of further development. Moreover, the well-prepared supply 
network in northern France had been lost, so that transporting the missiles 
depended on improvisation. They were now moved by rail straight from the 
factory to the launch sites, where they were fired within three or four days of 
their completion. This system was appropriately known as warme Semmel 
(hot bread-rolls). However, the number of rockets supplied each day was 
insufficient for any major rocket offensive, while depots holding larger stocks 
would have been bombed. Eventually the ineffective fragmented—and mainly 
tactical—use of the V-2 was halted by an OKW directive sent on 12 October 
to C-in-C West, Field Marshal von Rundstedt. This directive passed on the 
order from Hitler that from then on all batteries should fire at London and 
Antwerp; it is clear from this that Hitler had now adopted Dornberger’s view 
that the rockets were best used as terror weapons. To this end the two 
Gruppen were once more reorganized. Two batteries (444 and 2/485) would 
fire at London and six (1 and 3/485, I, 2, and 3/386, and 500) would bombard 
Antwerp. By the end of 1944 a total of 1,561 V-2s had been fired, averaging 14 
a day. Of these, 447 were aimed at London and 924 at Antwerp.*3! SS Mortar 
Battery 500, operating against Antwerp with a guide beam—probably because of 
its special equipment—launched 11 rockets against the bridge at Remagen after 
the beginning of March 1945, all unsuccessfully. On 27 March the last rocket 
was fired against England from Holland, as well as the last one against Antwerp 
from the Coesfeld area. By the end of January 1945 the rocket-launching force 
had grown to 11,270 men, 7,022 with Gruppe Nord, 3,084 with Gruppe Sid, 
1,035 with the intelligence units, and 129 on the division staff. A further increase, 
though planned, was abandoned mainly for logistical reasons.432 

Even in late October 1944 two-thirds of the rockets were still self- 
destructing in flight. Not until the end of November did Kammler order the 
production of improved rockets. The number blowing up in flight diminished, 
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and of the last 200 missiles fired at London only Io per cent did so. Whereas at 
the start of the V-2 offensive some 57 per cent of the rockets delivered had to 
be returned as not ready for use, and 6 per cent crashed shortly after launch, 
by the beginning of November only 6.5 per cent were unusable, while the 
rest functioned perfectly. On the other hand, quality remained uneven. 
In December Gruppe Stid was able to fire only 67 per cent of the rockets, of 
which 6.6 per cent crashed after launch. Because of excessive secrecy 
restrictions and the immaturity of the new rocket weapons, there were no final, 
or updated, operating instructions.433 

Threatened by the advancing Allies, the rocket division withdrew to north- 
western Germany. Gruppe Nord saw the end of the war at Burgsteinfurt, 
Gruppe Siid at Dinklage/Osnabrtick. Before that, however, it was transformed 
into a grenadier division, and took part in the final battles between the Oder 
and Elbe. After the ceasefire, a test unit, Altenwalde, was formed on instruc- 
tions from the British, under the command of Lt.-Colonel Weber and 
made up from of members of the Gruppe. Under the cover name Operation 
BACKFIRE, this launched two more rockets in the Cuxhaven area at the 
beginning of October 1945.434 

Of the just under 6,000 V-2s constructed, a little over 3,170 were 
launched—1,403 against England, 1,664 against Belgium (1,610 against 
Antwerp alone), 75 against France, 19 against Holland, and 11 against the 
named target in Germany. Of the V-2s aimed at England only 1,115 came 
down there, and of the 1,359 rockets fired at London only 517 reached the 
capital. The rest blew up elsewhere in the countryside, and 61 fell in the sea.435 


Hochdruckpumpe 


The reprisal weapons also included Hochdruckpumpe (High-pressure pump), a 
weapon especially favoured by Hitler.43° This was a gigantic long-range gun 
complex, also known as the V-3 TausenfiuBler (Millipede) or FleiBiges Lieschen 
(Busy Lizzie). The ‘HDP’ complex had five smooth-bore barrels of 150-mm 
calibre housed in each of ten battery shafts, that is, a total of 50 barrels each 
130m long, sunk into the ground at an angle to a depth of up to 120m, and 
designed to lob a 140-kg missile with a 15-kg HE warhead at London every 12 
minutes. The storerooms, ammunition magazines, hoisting and ventilation 
equipment, power plant, and crew rooms for a servicing staff of I,000 men 
were located within the same complex at a depth of 30m. They were all linked 
by a network of underground tunnels and rails. Concrete slabs 5.5m thick 
shielded the battery shafts, and the muzzles of the barrels were additionally 
protected by steel plates 20cm thick. Construction of the site in a chalk 
escarpment at Mimoyecques, 8km from the coast near Calais, began in 
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August 1943 with a workforce of 5,000 working below ground, so the British 
failed to realize its true significance, even though they were aware of the 
unusual construction site. It was accordingly only lightly bombed by the 2nd 
Tactical Air Force at the beginning of November 1943, though this was 
enough to make the Germans abandon half the installation. Only 25 HDP 
barrels were eventually completed for operations against London. 

The internal equipment and the gun barrels were to be installed from 
March 1944, each barrel consisting of a large number of short barrels fitted 
end-to-end with powder charges in side-chambers successively detonated 
electrically, so as to lend the fin-stabilized arrow-like missile ever greater 
acceleration; but then problems emerged with the projectiles. They were still 
aerodynamically unstable, and tumbled at speeds over 1,100 m/sec. By the 
time this was discovered some 20,000 had, however, already been manu- 
factured. Moreover, the necessary range to London had not yet been achieved. 
Enemy bombing and the temporary withdrawal of manpower further delayed 
the project. On 6 July 1944 a 6-t bomb destroyed one of the battery shafts; at 
the end of August the fortified position was overrun by Allied forces without 
ever having gone into action. Had HDP ever become fully operational, 
it would probably—as Churchill later observed—have caused the heaviest 
devastation ever in London.437 

Hitler, however, as he said to Speer in May 1944,438 wanted to use the 
‘Millipede’ for other purposes as well. From November Kammler prepared to 
use two of these guns on the front, to support the impending Ardennes 
offensive. They were set up in bunkers south of Trier, with barrels shortened to 
50m and mounted on steel platforms. They were aimed at Luxembourg city. 

The decision on the eventual type of missile was slow in coming. On 13 
December a mere 25 projectiles were available, weighing 90kg with an 
explosive charge of 7 to 9 kg. Their dispersion error was up to 5 km. Only after 
the conclusion of trials did this weapon go into action, from after 30 
December; by then the Ardennes offensive had failed. By 22 February 1945 
both barrels together had fired 183 projectiles, whose effect did not match the 
outlay on firing them. Plans for further guns of this type were overtaken by the 
way ground operations had developed.*?? 


Rheinbote 


Finally, there was the four-stage, solid-fuel, surface-to-surface Rheinbote 
(Rhine Messenger) missile. This had a diameter of 53.5 cm and a length of over 
II m; it weighed 1,715 kg, attained almost six times the speed of sound, and 
had a range of 220 km, rising 78 km into the air. It was fired at an angle from 
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ramps, and was first used on 24 December 1944 from Numspeet in the 
Netherlands against Antwerp. All 24 of these rockets available were fired that 
day, without a single failure. By mid-January 1945 another 20 were fired, and 
altogether over 200. It was discovered too late that the rockets were travelling 
not just 165 km, as assumed, but as far as 220 km; they had therefore all come 
down far beyond Antwerp, near Ghent. Even before their operational 
employment Dornberger realized, after trial firings, that the destructive force 
of the 40-kg warhead with its 20-kg HE charge was very slight, and that 
investing 580kg of gunpowder and 2t of iron was not cost-effective. There 
was not enough time left to make this weapon really operational, and on 
6 February 1945 all work on it was stopped.44° 


(c) Allied Countermeasures 


British interest in new German weapons was aroused long before the 
employment of the so-called retaliation weapons; indeed it was aroused by 
Hitler himself, who, in a speech in Danzig on 19 September 1939, referred to a 
secret weapon against which there was no defence.*4! This remark triggered 
feverish activity in the British intelligence service, which was anxious to 
establish what kind of weapon it might be. These efforts were helped by the 
‘Oslo Report’;442 this was a survey of new German weapon developments, 
compiled by someone not entirely a stranger to the subject and received by the 
British embassy in Oslo at the beginning of November 1939. After the war 
there was a great deal of speculation about the authorship of that report. The 
names of Dr Paul Rosbaud**3 and Dr Hans Heinrich Kummerow*** were 
mentioned in this connection—both mistakenly. It was only Prof. Jones*4> 
who succeeded, a few decades later, in establishing the identity of the author. 
It was Prof. Hans Ferdinand Mayer, a telecommunications scientist in a senior 
position with Siemens, who, on a business trip to Norway on I and 2 
November 1939, on a typewriter borrowed from his hotel in Oslo, wrote the 
report and personally dropped it into the British embassy letterbox. He was an 
opponent of National Socialism, for which reason he later ended up in a 
concentration camp. By his action he wished to help prevent the spread of 
Nazism. The anonymous seven-page report listed eleven ongoing German 
projects, including not only the flying bomb, described as the ‘FZ 21’ (in fact 
the ‘FZG 76’), but also rocket development. It first mentioned Peenemtinde 
in this context. As Germany was way ahead of Britain and America in the 
development of liquid-fuel rockets, the British lacked any yardstick of 
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comparison and for a long time disbelieved the report. Its significance was not 
realized until the new developments mentioned in it began to emerge—such as 
radar and remote-controlled glider bombs. Meanwhile, however, the British 
were still entirely focused on defence against the German bombers, against 
invasion, and against the U-boats. Only after mid-1942 was the attention of 
British intelligence aroused by (admittedly contradictory and imprecise) 
agents’ reports, statements by prisoners of war, intercepted radio messages— 
especially from the Japanese diplomatic offices in Germany and the rest of 
Europe—as well as by aerial photographs of Peenemiinde, even though there 
were no definite indications of rocket development.4*¢ The first evidence of the 
existence of long-range rockets was provided by the German generals Wilhelm 
Ritter von Thoma and Ludwig Crtiwell, who had been taken prisoner in North 
Africa and who had been bugged during a conversation about rockets. 
Churchill thereupon charged his son-in-law, Duncan Sandys, with an exam- 
ination of all indications suggesting the existence of a German rocket. Prof. 
Jones, the chief of the RAF’s secret scientific intelligence, was likewise working 
on this. He assumed that the Germans were carrying out rocket tests which 
were probably monitored by their best Luftwaffe signals units using radar. 
The location of these units, the 14th and 15th companies of the signals test 
regiment, therefore had to be pinpointed. The first aerial photographs of 
Peenemtinde-Ost were available on 29 April 1943. Peenemiinde-West, 
however, the Luftwaffe proving ground, continued to be unnoticed, because 
the British were looking only for a rocket of whose shape or size they had no 
accurate idea. Having no experience of liquid-fuel rocket motors, the British 
firmly believed that the Germans missile must be solid-fuelled. This would 
weigh some 60t, have a length of 12 m and a diameter of about 2 m if it was to 
deliver a 5-10 t warhead to its target. It was expected that each strike would 
result in 600 killed, and in 1,200 seriously and 2,400 lightly wounded.*47 Lord 
Cherwell, Churchill’s scientific advisor, denied the existence of a German 
military rocket. 

Duncan Sandys’s efforts resulted in May 1943 in the formation of a 
committee given the cover name CROSSBOW. It was to clarify whether a 
German rocket with an assumed range of 100 km existed, establish its state 
of development, and propose countermeasures. By mid-June 1943 the British 
had new aerial photographs of Peenemtinde, taken by fast Mosquito aircraft. 
On these Jones discovered rockets, though Cherwell believed them to be 
barrage balloons. Sandys thereupon requested Churchill to order the bombing 
of Peenemtinde. At the beginning of June British intelligence also had a report 
on an ‘aerial mine with wings’, a kind of remote-controlled aircraft. In May 
1943 a British WAAF aerial photograph interpreter discovered a T-shaped 
object on what looked like a ramp, resembling a small aircraft without a 
cockpit. It was a V-1 flying bomb. Hurriedly, evacuation plans were prepared 
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for London and air-raid shelters extended by some 10,000 places. A captured 
German army officer on 12 August mentioned an unmanned _ aircraft 
named ‘Phi 7’ and a rocket ‘Aq’. With both of these an offensive was to be 
opened against London on 20 October 1943. The British thereupon bombed 
Peenemtinde on 17 and 18 August. On 22 August a flying bomb crashed on 
Bornholm, providing the British, via the Danish police, with irrefutable proof 
of the existence of that weapon.448 The name of the commander of Flak 
Regiment 155(W) became known to them through informers. At about the 
same time they also discovered new building complexes of unfamiliar type and 
unusually high construction along the French coast near Watten, Lottingham, 
Wizernes, Mimoyecques, Siracourt, Martinvast, and Sottevast. These were 
sporadically bombed. By mid-September the British therefore believed that a 
German flying-bomb and rocket offensive would be opened in November 
or December, aimed both at assembly areas of the invasion forces and at 
London, capable of delivering up to 10,ooot of high explosives, gas, or 
biological weapons each week. Casualties of up to 108,000 killed per month 
were expected. The expectation was still based on huge solid-fuel rockets. In 
September the British radio interception service, through decrypting, finally 
discovered the 14th Air Intelligence Trial Company which was surveying 
trajectories on the Baltic coast. As the data were velocities between 560 and 
640 km/h, the missiles could only be flying bombs and not rockets, The des- 
ignation of the former as ‘FZG 76’ had been known since 7 September 1943. 
Through agents in the 14th Company the British had now tapped into the test 
programme of the V-1 and were able currently to follow its development.*4° 
From the end of October aerial photographs were taken of many sites in 
northern France, all of them consisting of ten buildings and not showing any 
kind of loading gear for rockets of the presumed weight. The characteristic ski 
shape of some of the buildings earned them the name ‘ski sites’. The launching 
platforms of all the sites pointed in the direction of London, which, together 
with the door opening of the storage sheds, suggested the smaller flying bomb. 
One of these had already been identified from an aerial photograph of 
Peenemtinde. ‘Ski sites’ were also discovered after a reconnaissance flight 
at Zempin on the island of Usedom; this had been known, ever since the 
trajectory calculations, as a starting point for trial firings. Even though the 
flying bomb was still thought to be rocket-powered, like the Hs 293 glider 
bomb, sufficient information was held about the V-1—if not on its exact 
manner of functioning—six months before its first operational employment.*>° 
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From the end of November the British War Cabinet issued orders for 
intensified reconnaissance to protect the Allied invasion preparations against 
German long-range weapons. In the first few days of December systematic 
bombing attacks by the Allied Expeditionary Air Force (AEAF) began, under 
the cover name CROSSBOW, on the ‘ski sites’ meanwhile identified with the help 
of agents and construction workers in northern France. An attack by flying 
bombs, however, was not then being expected, as evaluation of the test-firing 
data from Peenemiinde and Zempin had shown that only one of every six 
flying bombs would hit the built-up area of London—a conclusion confirmed 
by Prof. Jones by entering the strike pattern on a plan of the British capital. In 
the spring of 1944, however, the V-1’s accuracy improved. More and more new 
and well-camouflaged launch sites were also being discovered, and a messsage 
announcing the operational readiness of Flak Regiment 155(W) was decoded. 
All this induced Churchill to press for an early invasion. Once the invasion 
had begun the flying bomb, despite some alarming information, tended to be 
forgotten because it was thought that the sites were not yet ready.4>! 

In the course of the Allied air offensive against V-1 sites, mounted by the US 
8th and oth Air Forces, British Bomber Command, and the British 2nd 
Tactical Air Force, 107 locations were totally destroyed between December 
1943 and the beginning of May 1944, putting them out of action for several 
months. Of this total, 35 were destroyed by the 8th and 39 by the oth Air 
Force, and 33 by Leigh-Mallory’s units. For each success the Mosquitos 
needed only 4o t of bombs, as against 195t needed by the B-17s. By the 
beginning of the invasion the Allies had dropped 36,200 t of bombs—as much 
as had been dropped on Germany over six weeks at the beginning of 1944—in 
the course of 25,150 missions against V-weapon sites. In these they lost 771 
aircrew and 154 aircraft. American losses were 610 men and 79 aircraft, mostly 
among the heavy bomber units. On Io July the Allies believed they had 
eliminated 83 out of 96 V-1 launch sites. Certainly these CROSSBOW attacks 
delayed the use of the V-weapons only insignificantly. The slow-down was due 
mainly to the effects of the strategic bombing of the German armaments 
industry, to attacks on railways, and to the problems inherent in developing a 
new weapon. Leigh-Mallory’s insistence on high-level attacks by heavy 
bombers and the continued bombardment of ski sites abandoned since 
January almost caused the anti-flying-bomb offensive to fail. Success is, of 
course, hard to gauge accurately; but the Allies, unaware of the missiles’ 
lack of accuracy, and therefore vastly overrating the danger the V-weapons 
presented to the preparations for and execution of their invasion, by 12 June 
believed they had banished that danger (just as Eisenhower later rather 
exaggerated it).452 There was great shock and the fury among the British, who 
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had not been exposed to German bombing raids for a long time, when V-1 
bombardment started that day, causing civilian casualties. There was a sug- 
gestion of retaliation using gas bombs against the launch sites and against 
German cities. On 16 June Eisenhower once more gave top priority to air 
operations against the V-weapon sites, along with the necessary air support 
for the ground forces in France. They now ranked above raids on railways, 
supply depots, and airfields. The US 8th Air Force and RAF Bomber Com- 
mand now mounted heavy attacks against launch sites and V-weapon depots. 
Remote-controlled old B-17 bombers filled with around tot of high explosives 
were used against major V-weapon targets, and sporadically also some of the 
few available 5.5 t ‘earthquake’ bombs. In July the British-American ‘Crossbow 
Committee’ was set up to direct operations against the V-weapons. Between 
June and August 1944 the two strategic air fleets alone again dropped 23,000 t of 
bombs, shared equally between them, on targets in France and Germany. 
Added to these there were the attacks by fighter-bombers and medium bom- 
bers. As the British air ministry continued to order attacks on installations 
long since abandoned, neglecting low-level attacks on the actual launch sites, 
these measures were not particularly effective. The danger was removed for the 
time being when, in August, the invasion forces overran the V-I positions in 
northern France.453 

Further information on the V-2 was gained by the decrypting of an Enigma 
telex which revealed the relocation of the test programme to Blizna, east of 
Cracow. Its technology, however, continued to be a mystery until a V-2 rocket 
launched from Peenemtinde came down in southern Sweden on 13 June 1944; 
London now knew that it was liquid-fuelled. But because it carried an experi- 
mental remote control for the WASSERFALL rocket, it was assumed, mistakenly, 
that all V-2 rockets were remote-controlled and that their course could be open 
to electronic interference. The Allied troops advancing through France pro- 
vided further information on the rocket, its launch sites, and its supply system. 
In July 1944, moreover, parts of the V-2 were secured by Polish partisans at 
the Heidelager proving ground near Blizna and brought out by a British plane. 
The experts now had a fairly accurate idea of the size and weight of a V-2. It was 
thought that the danger was over once territory within a range of 320km of 
London had been occupied—until on 8 September the experts were, as with the 
V-I, proved wrong. Be that as it may, there was a good knowledge of the two 
major retaliation weapons in Britain before they were actually used.454 
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Because of the mistaken assumption that the German rockets were remote- 
controlled, it was thought that they would be vulnerable, as the German 
bombers had been, to electronic countermeasures. Against the flying bombs it 
was believed that the defence system practised since the First World War, that 
is, anti-aircraft artillery, searchlights, and fighter aircraft, together with balloon 
barrages, would prove effective. The balloon barrages south of London were 
thus backed up, further to the south-east, by an AA belt, and finally by the 
fighter zone along the coast. Fighter and AA areas overlapped, though they 
were staggered in altitude. In February and June 1944, however, the Allies 
reduced the strength of this defensive belt in favour of invasion preparations; 
to help in this, the heavy AA units were gradually supplied with American 
proximity fuses. This type of fuse was tinkered with on the German side, 
unsuccessfully, right up to the end of the war, and in consequence the 
accuracy of Allied anti-aircraft fire was considerably greater than that of the 
Germans.45> During the day, the fighters were flying continuous patrols. Four 
radar stations with a range of 80 km located the V-weapons along the south- 
east coast of Britain. Only the latest fighters—the Spitfire XIV, Tempest V, 
and, from the end of July, the Meteor (the first operational British jet 
fighter)—could keep up with the flying bombs in daytime, and the Mosquito 
and the American Mustang III at night. Flying usually in the same direction, 
they were able to shoot them down from behind. Because of the danger of the 
V-1s exploding, a distance of at least 90m was advisable. At first the flying 
bombs were tipped over by raising or depressing one of their stubby wings 
either with the wing of the aircraft or by the creation of air vortices, thereby 
causing them to tumble. Initially the fighters scored three times more kills than 
AA artillery. Later the figures evened out. 

In June the persistent bombardment by V-weapons nevertheless prompted a 
strengthening of British defences, especially as the public was getting restive 
and demanded that, instead of the launch ramps, German cities should 
be attacked. The frequent flying-bomb warnings led to a growing absence 
of workers from their workplaces, resulting to a decline in production. The 
anonymous nature of the bombardment had a depressing effect. Schoolchildren 
and mothers with children were evacuated from the capital, and London’s 
Underground tunnels were made available as air-raid shelters. The capital’s 
repair teams were stepped up to more than 40,000 men. 

Flying bombs shot down by the AA guns often crashed in London—with the 
same effect as if they had come down ‘normally’. After mid-July the British 
reorganized their defence system in the light of negative experience in order to 
make it more efficient. The operational zones of heavy AA artillery and of 
fighters were separated. Starting from the London end, the barrage-balloon 
belt was followed by an inland fighter zone, followed in turn by the coastal AA 
zone, and further seaward by a second fighter zone. The necessary rebuilding 
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work, involving enormous movements of personnel and material, was 
accomplished within a few days.45° By mid-August British anti-flying-bomb 
defences reached their peak, with 15 day-fighter and six night-fighter 
squadrons, 2,015 balloons, 800 heavy and 1,800 light AA guns, as well as 700 
rocket launchers. At that period it was even possible, on one occasion, to shoot 
down up to 83 per cent of the attacking V-1s.457 

As initially there was hardly any information on V-1 production levels and 
manufacturing sites, and the non-use of the ‘ski sites’ was soon realized, the 
Allies (as indeed later with the V-2, whose launch sites and production sites 
offered no targets for bombing) endeavoured to hit the supply depots and 
supply lines, not without some effect.458 One measure to avoid even greater 
destruction in London from flying bombs was the silence kept by the British 
media about where the V-Is were landing. This led on the German side to 
an—unsuccessful—evaluation of London death notices, which were forbidden 
to include location, and in the involvement of the OKW’s network of agents 
(though this was fed with disinformation on the location and effect of V-1 hits 
by the German agents who had all been ‘turned’ by the British).45° While the 
Germans believed that their hits were accurately in the centre of London, 
the majority of the flying bombs came down south of the Thames in the 
south-eastern part of the capital.46° It would have been easy enough to plant 
false information in the news media, suggesting to the Germans that they 
were firing long, into the area north-west of London, and thus inducing them 
to shorten the range of their V-1s, which would then have struck mainly those 
living south-east of London. After long discussions during the first phase of 
the bombardment, the competent authorities, however, decided not to spread 
any such information in order to relieve the situation in London; they were 
reluctant to play the role of fate for the population who would then be affected. 
Instead the Germans were, by using double agents, confirmed in their belief 
that they had got their range right. It is interesting that German authorities 
paid little attention to agents’ reports making a sceptical assessment of the 
effects of the flying bomb, while believing the false, exaggerated, reports 
rather than the accurate information provided by their radio bearings which 
suggested strikes short of the intended targets.4°! There had been no German 
aerial photographic reconnaissance of London for years, so the error remained 
undetected. Self-deception was favoured by Col. Wachtel’s conviction that the 
V-1, because of its inaccuracy, was a terror weapon anyway so that, for 
undermining the morale of Londoners, it was irrelevant where in the capital 
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the flying bombs came down. The Germans therefore saw no reason to correct 
the range.*62 

For about 73 per cent of the air-launched flying bombs the British radio 
intercept service was able to alert its fighter defences, in most cases by up to 70 
minutes in advance. However, additional AA, searchlight, and fighter belts 
had to be established to deal with flying bombs coming from a more east- 
north-easterly direction. The raid on Manchester mounted on 24 December 
1944 by KG §3 resulted in a further northward shift of these belts. When a 
long-range version of the flying bomb belly-landed near Antwerp the Allies 
correctly concluded that Flak Regiment 155(W), which had pulled back a long 
way, was planning to bombard London again. Once more the defences had to 
be strengthened. However, the new version of the flying bomb, with a speed of 
more than 770 km/h, was as we have seen too fast for piston-engined fighters, 
and the offensive itself was too weak and too short-lived to warrant a major 
defence effort. Antwerp, which had become extremely important as a supply 
base for the front (most other ports in north-western France were still in 
German hands), was protected against flying bombs by three anti-aircraft 
brigades under American command, with over 600 guns and 22,000 men. The 
number of V-1s coming down on the city rose from 25 a day at the beginning 
of 1945 to 100 on 15 February. Nearly 98 per cent of them were, however, 
shot down by AA fire during their final approach.*° 


(d) Assessment of the V-weapon Offensive 


Between 12 June 1944 and the end of the V-weapon offensive in late March 
1945 a total of 2,419 V-1Is and 517 V-2s exploded in London, as well as 3,404 
and 537, respectively, outside London; in all, therefore, 5,823 V-Is and 1,054 
V-2s struck England. Only some 71 per cent of V-Is fired at England actually 
reached the island, and more than §0 per cent of these were shot down before 
reaching their target. Of the V-2s launched at London, only 38 per cent 
fell there. 

Belgium was hit between 15 September 1944 and 30 March 1945 by 8,661 
long-range weapons—the city centre of Antwerp alone by 616 V-Is and 598 
V-2s, the Antwerp arrondissement by 1,832 and 663 respectively—together, 
therefore, by 2,448 V-Is and 1,261 V-2s, or by 3,709 long-range weapons. 
Liege and its surroundings were hit by 1,591 long-range weapons, the 
surroundings of Brussels by 176. Anti-aircraft artillery in Belgium shot down 
2,183 flying bombs, firing 531,960 rounds. 

Damage to buildings in England from long-range bombardment was 
estimated at £25m. Mainly in London, 31,600 houses were totally destroyed 
and 1,420,000 damaged. In Antwerp and its surroundings alone 3,118 houses 
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were destroyed and some 95,275 seriously or slightly damaged—in Britain and 
Belgium together, therefore, 37,282 and 1,587,674 respectively. 

In England 8,938 persons—over 90 per cent of them in London—lost their 
lives through long-range weapons and 24,504 were seriously injured; of 
these, 6,184 and 17,981 respectively were through V-Is, and 2,754 and 6,523 
respectively through V-2s. Together with the 51,509 killed and 61,423 ser- 
iously injured by bombing, and the roughly 400 casualties from long-range 
artillery fire, British civilian casualties in the war totalled 146,777, of whom 
60,595 were killed and 86,182 seriously wounded. 

Belgian casualties from long-range weapons were 6,448 killed and 22,524 
injured; 4,229 and 6,993 of these, respectively, were in Antwerp and its 
surroundings, 1,649 and 2,558 in Liége, and 508 and 3,134 in Brussels.4o4 
Particularly serious flying-bomb hits occurred on 18 June 1944, when 121 lost 
their lives in the Royal Military Chapel in Wellington Barracks; on 28 June, 
with 198 killed in the British air ministry; on 2 July, with 124 killed in Chelsea; 
and on 25 August, when 211 persons lost their lives in East Barnet. Rocket 
strikes on 25 November resulted in 160 killed in a store in Deptford, and on 
17 March 1945 130 were killed in a residential block in Stepney. In Antwerp, 
128 people were killed and 196 seriously injured at a crossroads by a V-2 on 
27 November; on 16 December, 561 were killed and 291 seriously injured in 
the crowded Rex cinema.*® 

In view of these terrible figures the question arises of whether the V-weapons 
were at least successful in a military sense. Given the inaccuracy of the two 
principal retaliation weapons and the V-1’s susceptibility to the air defences, 
the answer has to be ‘no’. Eisenhower’s view, expressed in 1948, that 
OVERLORD would have had to be cancelled if the Germans had used their 
V-weapons six months earlier against the invasion forces’ assembly areas in 
the south of England was therefore rejected by Churchill, citing their great 
dispersion error.4°° In military terms, using the V-weapons had as good as no 
effect; it merely stimulated the Allies to intensified air activity and a greater 
adaptation to Stalin’s wishes. For the German munitions industry the 
V-weapons fragmented the development of resources, because the different 
armed services and their departments spent most of their time, insulated from 
one another, working on the same or similar projects, thereby diverting far 
too much material and specialized manpower from other programmes; the 
development of rocket motors alone was pursued by seven firms, that of 
missiles by eight. In point of fact, the A-4 at the beginning of 1944 tied up a 
workforce of some 200,000, about one-tenth of the total employed in aerial 
armaments, as well as 1,0o00t of aluminium a month—about § per cent of 
the monthly quota allocated to the Luftwaffe, and Io per cent of the sheet 
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aluminium, enough to build around 2,000 FW 190 fighters.4°7 According to 
calculations by the United States Strategic Bombing Survey, the effort 
invested in the V-weapons during 1944/5 was roughly the equivalent of 
building 24,000 fighter planes. And this in a defensive situation when, 
as Milch put it, ‘the fighters...are more important than the A-4 and 
Kirschkern’ 468 In addition, the A-4 programme, even more than the Fi 103 
programme, meant a significant interference with the electrical aircraft 
equipment and guidance programme.*°? Milch was furious: ‘Everything to do 
with the A-4 seems to me to have gone completely crazy today. These people 
should be put into a lunatic asylum or hit over the head... The A-4 people 
are like savages. They burst into everything and act as if they were the first 
people in creation and had the whole earth to share out...’47° Together with 
the chief of the Luftwaffe general staff, Korten, he even called for cancelling 
the A-4, but Hitler rejected that in April 1944.47! This move was also con- 
nected with the fact that the A-4 was, in terms of priority, ‘forcing the Fi 103 
up against the wall’,472 even though ‘the rocket programme has been running 
for more than 13 years and ours [the Fi 103] only a year and a quarter’. Army 
and Luftwaffe were locked in rivalry: while the increasingly disappointing 
Luftwaffe with its V-I was trying to regain prestige with Hitler, the army 
was fighting for its rocket monopoly.473 Both used the same argument while 
fighting for their projects—finding a manpower-saving replacement for the 
burnt-out bomber force. Yet because of its heat generation on re-entry into the 
atmosphere, the V-2 delivered only the normal, not a greater, quantity of 
explosives to the target; and did so with a lesser effect than the V-1, which was 
a hundred times cheaper and often filled with highly explosive Trialen, thus 
producing greater destruction. Moreover the V-1 (unlike the V-2, against 
which there was no defence) tied down strong defensive forces. Altogether it 
was far more cost-effective; its manufacturing costs were only about RM1,500, 
about one-hundredth those of the V-2;474 and this was also true, in terms of 
material and manpower, when compared with the bomber.*75 The V-1 needed 
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no crew, hardly used up any materials in short supply, weighed only one-sixth 
as much as a medium bomber, and was moreover independent of the weather. 
After all, even the bombers were scarcely hitting their targets in England 
during the final two years of the war. 

Yet the V-weapons could not replace bombers, as can be seen from a 
comparison of the bomb tonnage dropped on the enemy. Over the first ten 
months or so of the V-weapons offensive some 5,900t of high explosives fell 
on England, only slightly more than was dropped during a single raid on 
Dortmund on 12 March 1945. Over the eleven months from August 1940 to 
June 1941 the Luftwaffe dropped about ten times that quantity—53,395t of 
HE and incendiary bombs—on England, while the Allies over a similar period 
on 1944/5 dropped 1,018,000 t on Germany.*7° So while the V-weapons were 
of no particular military value (leaving aside tying-down of enemy defences 
and ‘attracting’ some 120,000t of Allied bombs),47” the V-2 programme in 
particular placed a comparatively much greater stress on the less efficient 
German war economy than the MANHATTAN project did on the American. The 
V-weapons did not bring about the hoped-for turn in the war nor the end 
of the bombing terror. Most of all, they disappointed the high hopes of 
Hitler, Goebbels, Milch, Himmler, Goring, and Gen. von Axthelm as to their 
psychological effect,478 a hope that, in view of the fact that the much more 
persistent Allied bombing was proving unable to break the morale of the 
German civilian population, no doubt sprang from despair at Germany’s 
inevitable defeat. One has to agree with Hdlsken, the historian of the 
V-weapons, when he says that there could be no question of a proportionate 
retaliation and that, in retrospect, the propagandist abbreviation ‘V’, chosen to 
match the English ‘V for Victory’, might rather have stood not for Vergeltung 
(retaliation) but for Verzweiflung (despair) .47° 

The history of the retaliation weapons does not, however, end with their 
failure. Imperfect as they were found to be, they were entirely novel in their 
concept, pointing to the future for which further programmes were already 
being considered at Peenemtinde. In the case of the V-1, developments were 
aimed at increasing their range and accuracy, as well as their piggyback 
launching from the Arado Ar 234C four-engined jet bomber. Launching them 
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from U-boats off the American coast was also considered.48° Research also 
went on into the possibility of accurate guidance by means of a television 
transmitter. The best-known was the ‘Reichenberg’ project, a suicide mission 
planned by Hanna Reitsch; but this was not taken up.*8! In the case of the V-2 
rocket there was a project for launching it from railway flatbeds, but this would 
probably have been impracticable in view of Allied air supremacy. There was 
a plan for increasing the range of the V-2 by means of a submerged container 
towed by a U-boat, to be used as a launch platform. The new Model XXI 
electro-U-boats were even to tow three such submerged containers.48? To 
increase its range and effectiveness, models A-5 to A-II were being planned, of 
which the A-9/Io, the ‘America rocket’, was most advanced and was due to be 
developed in a cave near Traunstein. This was a two-stage projectile with a 
length of 34m, a diameter of 4.15m, an initial weight of 1oot, a range of 
5,000 km, an apogee of 350 km, a maximum velocity of 11,000 km/h, and a HE 
charge of only 975 kg. Hitler was against this project so long as the A-4/V-2 was 
not really usable.483 Rheinbote, too, was being further developed for tactical 
and semi-strategic ground operations.*84 The idea that this might be employed 
against the enemy’s deeply staggered deployment areas and thus cut off sub- 
sequent waves anticipated some ‘air-land battle’ ideas of the 1980s. 

In view of all this, it is not surprising that the V-weapons and the scientists at 
work on developing them were the most sought-after booty of the victorious 
powers. This is proved by the subsequent employment of leading figures 
such as Braun, Dornberger, and many others, and their naturalization in the 
United States, as well as by the carrying-off of many of the remaining rocket 
researchers for compulsory work in the Soviet Union.4®> The significance 
of the V-weapons resides in the fact that they inaugurated a new age of weapon 
technology and research, starting with the ‘cruise missiles’ as continuations of 
the V-1 and the space rockets as continuations of the V-2. The British historian 
Martin Middlebrook accordingly passed this judgement on the German 
rocket scientists: 


They need not be too concerned about their image. Their original work was 
undoubtedly purely scientific [which, if one disregards the Reichswehr’s efforts already 
to circumvent the provisions of the Versailles treaty, is true] and the wartime interlude 
was forced upon them by events well beyond their control... If international tensions 
could one day be relaxed sufficiently to allow a memorial to be erected [in 
Peenemiinde] ...as a place of pilgrimage for devotees of such human endeavours.*°° 
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However, it must not be forgotten that the rockets that heralded the beginning 
of space travel also came into being from the blood of thousands of concen- 
tration-camp inmates and slave workers. One-third of them, some 20,000, 
died in the underground production centres from their brutal treatment by SS 
guards, who cruelly punished any even supposed misdemeanour, or from 
sickness. We know today that even prominent rocket pioneers proposed that 
concentration-camp inmates and slave workers be employed on building their 
rockets, and that Braun was aware of these people’s working conditions and 
of the horrendous conditions in the caves.48? But were they therefore also 
responsible for these conditions, or for the manpower shortage that led to 
these people being employed on building rockets underground? Can they be 
accused of lack of courage because, in a totalitarian system that could prove 
lethal to them as well, and under the constraints of war, they did not turn 
against it? Can one dismiss those people simply as ruthless careerists, 
opportunists, and egocentrics, centred solely on putting their ideas into 
effect? The problem of the technocrats is much too complex for painting them 
in black and white. Their undoubtedly controversial characters need to be 
assessed against the conditions of the time.488 
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I. ‘The Germans in the Occupied 
Territories of Western and Northern 
Europe up to Mid-1943 


I. STRATEGIC AND IDEOLOGICAL FACTORS 


THE strength of the armed forces in the German-occupied territories of 
western and northern Europe was mainly determined by two factors. One was 
the assessment of the overall war situation, on which Hitler’s strategic aims 
had a major influence. The other was racial ideology. 

With regard to the military situation, the German dictator hoped that 
following the occupation of Denmark, Norway, the Netherlands, Belgium, 
Luxembourg, and a large part of France, Churchill would see his position was 
hopeless and do a deal with the Reich. Contrary to expectations, London 
failed to respond to German peace-feelers and appeared determined to fight 
on against Germany and Italy. Hitler decided to bring Britain to her knees by a 
demonstration of military power. In late June 1940 Gen. Alfred Jodl, head of 
the Wehrmacht Operations Staff, proposed bombing Britain’s war industry to 
a standstill, terrorizing its cities through air raids, and, in the last resort, 
invading it from the sea. At that time Hitler was still not prepared to authorize 
air raids on Britain’s civilian population, but he ordered plans to be drawn up 
for an invasion, codenamed SEA LION. For an invasion to go ahead, Germany 
had first to gain control of the air over the Channel and the south of England; 
only then could her forces attempt to cross the Straits of Dover and establish 
their planned first bridgehead between Worthing and Ramsgate. But despite 
intensive operations by the Luftwaffe, the RAF could not be beaten back. 
In mid-September 1940 the decision to attempt a landing was postponed 
temporarily, and a month later it was called off till the following year. From 
then on, SEA LION served only as a ploy in the struggle with Britain.! 

Given the nature of these invasion plans, based on the use of all three 
services and a Channel crossing at the narrowest point, it is reasonable to 
suppose German military staffs referred to them later when trying to predict 
where and how the Allies would attempt a landing in northern France. They 
may well have assumed that British and American strategists were thinking 
along the same lines as their German counterparts in the summer of 1940.2 


1 Germany and the Second World War, ii. 366 ff.; Weinberg, World at Arms, 234; Das Dritte 
Reich, ii. doc. 16, 323 War Directives, No. 17, 1 Aug. 1940, 37-8, and No. 18, 12 Nov. 1940, 38 ff.; 
also Kieser, Operation Sea Lion, 254 ff. 2 See below, Ch. III/3(a). 
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The question remains whether Hitler ever seriously intended invading 
Britain in 1940. His scepticism was already apparent when the idea was first 
discussed. It very likely that SEA LION was only intended as a last resort, since in 
mid-1940 the dictator was increasingly focusing his attention on eastern and 
southern Europe, where the Reich’s ambitions clashed with those of the Soviet 
Union. Once Stalin had been defeated and Germany had gained Lebensraum in 
the east, and the armament effort had been shifted to the Luftwaffe and the 
navy, it would be easier to bring London to its knees and attempt a landing. 
In the Fihrer’s opinion, a decisive attack on Britain from occupied western 
Europe would have every chance of success once the rear had been secured 
in the east and the huge resources of eastern Europe were available.? 

So Hitler’s thoughts in November 1940 of working closely together with 
Vichy France ‘in the manner most effective for future military action against 
Britain’ should be seen only as an intention to secure the forward area of 
the main western battle-line. France’s role was to help contain the influence of 
Britain and De Gaulle in North Africa.* If, however, Vichy’s position in 
North Africa were to deteriorate, then, according to Hitler in early December 
1940, the rest of France would have to be occupied by German troops 
(Operation ATTILA).> 

When the first weeks of the campaign against the Soviet Union proved com- 
pletely successful, the German leadership began to shift armament and arms 
production towards the Luftwaffe and the navy. In mid-1941 plans were again 
put forward for an attack on Britain once Operation BARBAROSSA had been 
successfully concluded. This time they ranged from air raids and the severance of 
Britain’s vital sea communications to a full-scale invasion. But in late autumn of 
that year, when developments in the east ran counter to German expectations, 
the armament effort had once again to be concentrated on the needs of the army.°® 

An OKW order of mid-December 1941 made it clear that in view of the 
unexpectedly long duration of the fighting in the Soviet Union, and the United 
States’ entry into the war, the task now was to secure the western occupied 
territories against enemy attacks and landings rather than launch an offensive 
from them. The Wehrmacht top brass started planning the construction of a 
‘new western wall’ along the coast from Norway to the Bay of Biscay.7 
Nevertheless, Hitler and his generals did not lose sight of their original 
intention to resume operations in the west once victory over the Soviet 
Union—which remained the Ftihrer’s primary war aim—had been achieved.8 


3 Germany and the Second World War, iii. 45, 451 ff.; Gruchmann, Der Zweite Weltkrieg, 88; 
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7 ORW, WFSt, Abt. L (IOp), re coastal defence, 14 Dec. 1941, BA-MA RW 4/v. 563; Ose, 
Entscheidung im Westen, 22-3; see also below, Chs. I/4 and III/3(6). 

8 See Hildebrand, Foreign Policy of the Third Reich, 120, and Salewski, Die Abwehr der Invasion, 
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Spring 1942 already brought new hope that victory in the east was possible. 
America’s intervention in favour of Britain was not yet effective and, following 
a series of decisive blows against the Red Army, the conditions for operations 
against Britain must have seemed favourable. By autumn 1942, however, all 
hope of a rapid defeat of the Soviet Union had been abandoned, and holding 
tactics had been adopted on all fronts.° 

The defeats suffered by the Wehrmacht in the first half of 1943—of which 
the surrender of the Sixth Army at Stalingrad and the abandonment of the 
U-boat war in the North Atlantic were only the most spectacular—drove 
Hitler to pursue the struggle with renewed energy. In January 1943, even 
before Joseph Goebbels, Reich minister for public enlightenment and pro- 
paganda, had proclaimed ‘total war’, the Fiuhrer had ordered all conceivable 
resources to be exploited with ‘fanatical determination’ to turn the war in 
Germany’s favour. This decision naturally had serious consequences for the 
occupied countries. For when Hitler and his followers spoke of exhausting 
all possible resources, what they had in mind was even more ruthless 
exploitation of the occupied territories, all of whose human and material 
resources were to be appropriated for the Reich’s war effort.!° 

The methods to be employed for this purpose followed from the second of 
the two factors determining German policy referred to at the beginning of this 
chapter, namely racial ideology. A fundamental difference in the treatment of 
eastern and western peoples was already apparent during the conquest phase. 
In the east, German behaviour was largely dictated by ideas of annihilation 
and decimation, with no regard for traditional moral values or the rule of 
law. From the outset the overriding aims were total military and political 
domination, and ruthless economic exploitation.!! 

In the western and northern European countries, however, the German 
leadership thought less rigorous methods would suffice; here, some degree of 
cooperation seemed possible. This did not rule out annexation, even with 
respect to Germany’s western neighbours. In terms of their political structure, 
all these states would have to be kept permanently dependent on the Reich. !2 


2. FRANCE AND GERMANY— UNEQUAL PARTNERS 


In the case of France, which was by far the most important country in 
Germany’s western sphere of influence, Hitler’s plans and those of many of his 
followers were largely conditioned by the Nazi view of the historical 


° See Hillgruber, Der Zweite Weltkrieg, 91, 97; also Weinberg, World at Arms, 308-9. 
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relationship between the two countries. Ignoring long periods of common 
Franco-German history, Hitler regarded France as Germany’s arch-enemy. !2 
From this perspective, any agreement based on partnership was out of the 
question. On the contrary, Hitler intended to make France pay dearly for 
defeat, among other things by ceding territory to Germany. !4 

The victor saw certain forms of cooperation only as a temporary expedient, 
the purpose of which was to extract all possible resources from France until the 
end of the war and at the same time conceal the Reich’s true intentions. !> 
In April 1943 it was therefore decided there was to be no more discussion of 
plans for the future territorial reshaping of Europe, already implemented 
de facto in eastern and northern France in 1940.!¢ 

Hitler was determined that future relations with France were to be based on 
the armistice treaty of June 1940. He emphatically rejected the idea of a peace 
treaty, which would have opened up future prospects for France, or even 
revision of the armistice treaty, which the French side demanded repeatedly.17 
Concessions would be forthcoming only when it appeared impossible to 
pursue German interests without French help. 

Following the first Allied landings in North Africa on 7 and 8 November 
1942, whose success took Berlin completely by surprise, it seemed for a while 
that the new military situation had induced Hitler to cooperate with France. 
On 8 November he asked Philippe Pétain, the head of the French state and 
government, whether he was prepared to fight against Britain and the United 
States. If Vichy agreed, said Hitler, he would stick with France ‘through thick 
and thin’.!8 Pétain and his entourage were only too ready to agree. As a 
prelude to a common policy, the Vichy government asked for a German 
guarantee of France’s colonial empire, in the hope that it would strengthen the 
determination of forces loyal to Vichy to resist the Allied advance in North 
Africa.!9 Franco-German relations deteriorated shortly afterwards, however, 
when Germany began to occupy the rest of France. Pétain and his repres- 
entative, Laval, were forced to recognize that Hitler preferred reliance on his 
Wehrmacht divisions to cooperation with Vichy.?° 
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Given his distrust of all western European countries, especially France, it was 
not in Hitler’s interest to form closer ties with the government in Vichy, which 
retained its formal sovereignty even after the occupation of the Free Zone. Rather, 
his intention was to step up political and military control of France and—as Ernst 
Freiherr von Weizsiacker, state secretary at the foreign ministry, put it—‘squeeze 
the country dry’, while promising nothing.?! Berlin rejected Laval’s argument that 
a generous declaration in favour of France would constitute a ‘genuine act of war’ 
against the Allies. Hitler and his foreign minister, Joachim von Ribbentrop, 
repeatedly made it clear to Pétain and Laval in the first half of 1943 that 
the immediate task was to counter the danger in the east and fend off attemp- 
ted Allied landings in the west. France’s future would follow automatically—as 
a reward, so to speak—from its participation in these military operations.22 

Given such a substantial difference of approach, it is little wonder that even 
the occasional agreement did not help to establish solid relations between the 
two states. Nor was it difficult for the French side to grasp that concessions 
could be wrested from Germany only when they were in the occupying 
power’s interest or cost it nothing.?3 

For the rest, Germany was mainly concerned to exploit its neighbour’s 
economic resources to the full.24 Dirigiste intervention measures and a multi- 
tude of administrative departments, organizations, and firms were used to 
deploy all the country’s conceivable resources for the German war effort. Soon 
after the fall of France, foodstuffs, raw materials, armaments, motor vehicles, 
money, and manpower began to be transferred to the Reich in large amounts. At 
the same time, German commercial holdings in France began converting the 
French economy to German needs. French consumption fell accordingly, 
especially towards the end of 1942 when deliveries from North Africa ceased and 
German demand grew dramatically in all areas after the defeat at Stalingrad.?> 
The Vichy government was almost powerless in the face of this exploitation. 
It achieved some mitigation by continuous protests, but was unable to bring 
about any real change. Only the argument that the complete ruin of the eco- 
nomy and the consequent social tension could not possibly serve the interests of 
the Reich sometimes persuaded the Germans to temper their demands. 
In September 1942, for example, the German embassy in Paris refused to 
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comply any longer with Hermann Goring’s exorbitant demands for supplies 
from France, because it feared there would be a revolt or the government might 
resign. In support of their position, the embassy officials stressed that 
French food rations were far below those of the German population.?6 


3. THE BEGINNINGS OF THE RESISTANCE MOVEMENT 


None of this encouraged readiness to collaborate after the defeat of France in 
the early summer of 1940. Much of the French population was equally dis- 
trustful of the Germans and of the Vichy regime, and their distrust of Vichy 
was strengthened by its manifest powerlessness in economic and political 
matters. As a result, many of them turned to those of their compatriots who 
had left France to continue the fight from Africa and Britain. De Gaulle’s 
‘Free French Committee of National Liberation’ soon won a reputation in 
the homeland, because it held out plausible prospects, first and foremost the 
expulsion of the occupying power.2’ For the most part, the French were kept 
sufficiently well informed about the course of the war by British radio 
broadcasts and leaflets, and they increasingly placed their hopes in an 
Allied victory. In April 1943 the German army high command described the 
attitude of the population as unfriendly and negative, although this was not 
yet affecting cooperation between the German and French authorities.28 

As soon as the shock of the rapid defeat of June 1940 had worn off, isolated 
groups began active resistance against the occupation regime. Attacks on 
members of the Wehrmacht and acts of sabotage against German installations 
increased, especially after the beginning of war in the east. The first to be 
active in this early stage of the resistance were Communist-directed groups, 
which gradually merged with the Francs-Tireurs et Partisans.29 The Germans 
reacted relatively mildly to the first attacks—with fines, curfews, and 
imprisonment—but soon began shooting hostages.3° While the military 
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Der franzésische Widerstand; Michel, fean Moulin and Histoire de la France libre; Noguéres, 
Résistance; Paxton, Vichy-France, and Brés and Brés, Un maquis. 

30 On German reactions see AOK 7, Ic/AO, No. 273/41, report on morale for the month of 
January, 8 Feb. 1941, BA-MA RH 19 IV/127; Lt.-Gen. Alexander Freiherr von Neubronn, 
‘Erinnerungen’, 64, ibid., Msg 1/2386; on the increase in acts of resistance: ADAP, E, v, doc. 151, 
22 Feb. 43, 273 ff. 
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commander for France, Otto von Stiilpnagel, who was relieved of his duties in 
February 1942, would have nothing to do with such reprisals, Hitler and the 
OKW increasingly backed the use of violence and brutality. The task was 
taken over by the ‘senior SS and police leader’ for France, appointed by 
Heinrich Himmler in March of that year.3! The growing repression helped to 
bring about the unification of the initially disparate resistance groups in May 
1943, under the banner of the ‘Conseil National de la Résistance’, led by 
De Gaulle’s emissary, Jean Moulin. In early 1943 the Germans realized that 
the resistance movement had progressed from isolated actions to become a 
serious threat to the occupying power.?2 In response to the proliferation of 
attacks and sabotage, and the emergence of real trouble spots, the Germans 
took harsh measures. Responsibility for combating the Resistance had been 
transferred from the military commander to the senior SS and police leader 
in spring 1942. With the cooperation of French police and militia units, 
thousands were arrested, abducted, and murdered in the ensuing period.33 
Despite painful blows to the Resistance—in June 1943 the head of the recently 
formed Armée Secréete was arrested and his central bureau raided?4—the 
Germans did not succeed in destroying it. Time and again, new groups armed 
by Britain, or equipped with weapons from former French army stocks, 
formed under the surviving leadership. 

Developments in the other German-occupied countries of western and 
northern Europe did not differ significantly from those in France. Everywhere 
the increasingly harsh repressive measures to which the occupying power 
resorted began to isolate those sections of the population that were prepared to 
collaborate. Above all, the German administration’s increasing demands for 
workers for the Reich led at first to criticism and soon—especially in early 
1943— to strikes, sabotage, and even revolt. In these countries too, the per- 
sistent silence of senior representatives of the Nazi regime about the future of 
the occupied territories, and the military setbacks of the Wehrmacht, aroused 
resentment, rebelliousness, and finally resistance.3> 

Nowhere in the west, not even in France, was the situation up to mid-1943 
so threatening that a regular war had to be waged—as it had, for example, 


31 See Steinberg, Les Allemands, 99; Das Dritte Reich, ii. doc. 92, 184-5, and Umbreit, 
Miulitarbefehlshaber, 135 ff., 140. 

32 On unification under Jean Moulin see Duclos, Mémoiren, ii. 36, and Foot, Resistance, 239-40. 
Moulin was arrested by the Germans in June 1943 and tortured to death. His successor was 
Georges Bidault; see Chastenet, Cent ans, 197, and Cook, Charles de Gaulle, 277-8. 

33 On Tulle see German general in Vichy to GOC West, Ic, No. 498/43, 11 May 1943, BA-MA 
RH 31 VII/8; on German reactions: Brockdorff, Kollaboration oder Widerstand, 282, and Paxton, 
Vichy France, 297; the former gives figures for 1941 of 9,000 arrests by French police and 35,000 by 
German police. 

34 CdS to RAM, No. 186/43, 29 June 1943, PA, AA, Inl II g, files concerning reports on France, 
iv; De Gaulle, War Memoirs, ii. 487. 

35 On Holland see Hirschfeld, Nazi Rule, 195 ff. and 201-2; on conditions in Belgium: Jacobsen, 
Teilung der Welt, doc. 134, 239 ff.; on the wave of sabotage in Denmark: 1/Skl, 13 May 1943, KTB 
Skl, T. A, xlv, 239; on Norway: MOK, Norway, political situation, 4 Oct. 1943, 213 ff., ibid., RM 
7/98; on compulsory labour service: 1/Skl, 1 May 1943, KTB Skl, pt A, xliv. 4, ibid., RM 7/48. 
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in parts of Yugoslavia. By applying a range of graduated sanctions, the 
German authorities managed to achieve at least half of what they wanted. 
But measured against expectations, which had sometimes gone as far as 
voluntary cooperation with the countries concerned, the result was poor in the 
extreme. Very few people adopted National Socialist ideas and committed 
themselves unconditionally to the aims of the German Reich.?° 


4. THE GERMAN TROOPS IN THE WEST 


The strength, deployment, composition, and armament of the Wehrmacht in the 
occupied countries of western Europe were determined to a considerable extent 
by the internal conditions in the occupied countries, as described above. But they 
also depended on the estimates of the danger of Allied landings made by indi- 
vidual commanders, administrators, and senior functionaries of the National 
Socialist system. These estimates, however, were seldom convergent. In early 
1942, for example, senior naval officers were of the opinion that, from a military 
point of view, Britain had been in a position to contemplate a landing on the other 
side of the Channel as early as mid-1941. At the beginning of 1942 the naval 
leadership did not fear a major landing, but they thought raids on coastal 
installations—as did indeed take place at St-Nazaire and Dieppe in March and 
August of that year—were a distinct possibility.” As early as March 1942, 
however, officers in the Foreign Armies West section of the OKW general staff 
thought the enemy was strong enough to consider a large-scale landing. 
According to their information Britain had approximately 40 infantry and four 
armoured divisions ready for action.2® The commander-in-chief of the army units 
stationed in the west, Field Marshal Gerd von Rundstedt, accepted the latter 
assessment and warned his commanders to be prepared for enemy landings.3? 
Yet no definite information was forthcoming. The Luftwaffe was able to 
supply only sporadic intelligence on specific sectors, and the military com- 
mand was obliged to seek help from other quarters. In July 1942 Ribbentrop 
instructed all diplomatic representatives of the Reich abroad to report to 
Berlin any information about intended landings and the opening of a second 
front in the west. This initiative was extremely successful in terms 
of the quantity of information obtained, but the quality was very poor. 


36 See ADAP, E, iv, doc. 182, 308 ff. (Emissary Schleier’s report on situation in France, 27 July 
1943), Weinberg, World at Arms, 515. 

37 1/Skl, Ib, Ann. 1, ‘English landings’ file, No. 2977/42, 8 Apr. 1942, BA-MA RM 7/2050, and 
H.Gr. D, Ia, No. 103/41 (presentation by Naval Group West, 8 Mar. 1941), ibid., RH 19 IV/6; on 
Dieppe see Germany and the Second World War, vi. 439 ff. 

38 See GenStdH, Foreign Armies West, No. 674/42, Assessment of enemy strength: British 
Empire, 30 Mar. 1942 and No. 3690/42, 5 May 1942, BA-MA RH 2/v. 1521. In March 1943 
Foreign Armies West estimated troop strength in Britain at 20-27 infantry and 5—6 armoured 
divisions; in Canada and the USA: 16 infantry and 6 armoured divisions; GenStdH, Foreign 
Armies West, enemy situation report No. 992/43, 1 Mar. 1943, ibid., RH 2/v. 1481; on Allies’ real 
strength see Ch. II/s of this Part. 

39 GOC West, Single Order No. 10, 25 June 1942, BA-MA RW 4/v. 612; Basic Order No. 10, 
2 July 1942, ibid., RH 19 IV/227. 
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In hundreds of reports from the foreign ministry in the following months and 
years, German diplomats announced every conceivable variation of Allied 
attack on ‘Fortress Europe’. No stretch of coast was spared—from the North 
Cape to the Middle East—and no date for a landing seemed impossible. In late 
February 1943 the head of the foreign intelligence department resigned him- 
self to the fact that London was probably engaged in a large-scale deception 
exercise,*° and only three weeks later Foreign Armies West complained of ‘the 
lack of a major military connection in the counter-intelligence and diplomatic 
field’, that is, a reliable informant in close contact with important persons.*! 
No wonder that speculation about the place, scope, and timing of Allied 
landings ran out of all control. Each arm of the service, each government office 
or department, and each unit in the National Socialist power structure, for- 
mulated specific conjectures about enemy landings—all of which, taken 
separately, appeared to make sense. In April 1942, for example, the navy 
assumed that its U-boat bases might be targeted, because Allied shipping 
losses were threatening Britain’s lifeline. At the same time Hitler was con- 
vinced that, for reasons of military strategy and the war economy, Britain 
would strike in Norway, the ‘fateful zone’ in which Germany’s destiny would 
be decided. A connection was also frequently made between the overall war 
situation and enemy operational intentions. Thus in July 1942 Hitler believed 
the Allies might respond to German army’s initial success against the Soviet 
Union by attacking in the west. He was already convinced in March that 
Britain and the United States would sooner or later be obliged to open 
a second front for political reasons, even if the military situation was not 
particularly favourable.*? 

Speculation was also fuelled by reports from intelligence agents about 
enemy landing intentions. In October 1942 they warned the OKW of an 
imminent attack on the important port of Cherbourg, and in February 1943 
Hitler’s suspicion that the Allies were intending to land in Spain gave rise to 
OKW plans for Operation GISELA.*2 

The general confusion about enemy intentions was clearly visible in GOC 
West’s basic order to his troops in February 1943. As so often before, 
it referred to ‘increasing indications that we shall soon be facing the 
long-expected major Anglo-American offensive’. The main landing would 
‘definitely’ take place on the coast from Holland to Nantes (a distance of some 
1,500 km!), followed by a landing in the Bay of Biscay, and a ‘secondary’ 


40 See ADAP, E, iii. doc. 46, 29 June 1942, 75 (RAM); PA, Buro d.St.S., files on ‘Second 
Front’, 1942 to 1944, i-iii, and KTB OKW, iii/I. 160 (25 Feb. 1943). 

41 GenStdH, Foreign Armies West, enemy situation report No. 6/43, 15 Mar. 1943, BA-MA RH 
2/v. 1481. 

42 See 1/Skl, Ib, n. 1, Possibility of enemy landings, No. 7977/42, 8 Apr. 1942, BA-MA RM 
7/2050; Navy and Hitler: KTB Skl, T. A, xxix. 198-9 (22 Jan. 1942); OKW/WFSt, OpM, 14 Mar. 
1942, BA-MA RW 4/v. 639, and KTB ORW,, ii/II. 1280-1 (9 July 1942); Salewski, Die Abwehr der 
Invasion, 214-15; Weinberg, World at Arms, 236, 358. 

43 On Cherbourg see KTB OKW, ii/II. 811 (9 Oct. 1942); on GISELA ibid. iii/I. 111 (9 Feb. 1943). 
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offensive in the Mediterranean and the Pyrenees.44 Clearly, nobody could take 
any concrete steps on that basis. 

It is possible that the main purpose of the order was to incite troops in all 
areas to greater vigilance, since none of the intelligence reports of the time so 
definitely predicted an imminent large-scale landing. In July 1943 Foreign 
Armies West concluded that the Allies—who, according to German intelli- 
gence, now had 50 to §5 divisions ready in Britain—would not be in a position 
to launch a large-scale operation on the continent until the following year. 
Meanwhile, the opinion that the enemy was planning simultaneous landings 
on different coasts was steadily gaining ground.*> 

As a result, the Germans were forced to adopt a defensive strategy covering 
the whole occupied coastline, with shifting emphasis on various points. Because 
of the shortage of troops, especially after the start of war with the Soviet Union 
and fighting in North Africa, the German leadership was obliged to seek at least 
partial substitutes for troops in western Europe.*© The idea of defending ports, 
estuaries, and other threatened coastal areas by means of underwater obstacles, 
coastal batteries, mines, and explosive devices had already been mooted in 
1940.47 But the decisive impetus to build a ‘new western wall’, later known as 
the Atlantic Wall, came only towards the end of 1941. With labour supplied by 
the Todt Organization, a total of 15,000 defence installations were to be built, 
on the pattern of the already existing fortifications in Norway, and manned by 
some 300,000 troops. In accordance with a list of priorities that clearly reflected 
German assessments of the threat, the first task was to reinforce the Norwegian 
coastal defences, and then concentrate on the coast of northern France and 
Belgium. Work on defensive installations on the Normandy, Brittany, Dutch, 
and German coasts was to begin only when this was done.*® Following the 
Allied landing in North Africa in November 1942, Hitler feared that an invasion 
of southern France could no longer be ruled out. He accordingly ordered the 
Mediterranean coast to be fortified as well. 

With regard to defence of the Franco-Belgian coast, GOC West 
concentrated on the stretch between the Seine and Holland. Clearly, 
the Germans expected a landing in the narrowest part of the Channel.*? 


44 GOC West, Basic Order No. 21, 26 Feb. 1943, BA-MA RW 4/v. 628. 

45 See GenStdH, Foreign Armies West, enemy situation report No. 1522/43, 1 Apr. 1943 and 
No. 3024/43, 5 July 1943, ibid., RH 2/v. 1481; also KTB, OKW, 1943, iii/II. 1432 ff. (19 May 1943); 
according to Foreign Armies West, Gr. III, Distribution of Forces, 15 June 1943, in Britain there 
were 37 infantry divisions, 6 armoured divisions, 30 brigades and 6 armoured brigades, ibid., 
RH 2/v. 1614. 46 See Salewski, Seekriegsleitung, ii. 134-5. 

47 Army Gr. D, Ia to GOC West, 5 Dec. 1940, BA-MA RH 19 IV/3, and Neitzel, Atlantik- and 
Kanalfestungen, 381-2. 

48 See OKW, WFSt, Abt. L (Op), No. 3022/41, coastal defence, 14 Dec. 1941, BA-MA RW 4/v. 
563; Wegmiiller, Abwehr, 74-5; Salewski, Seekriegsleitung, ii. 134-5; on the buildup order: KTB 
ORW,, ii/II. 1432 (25 Aug. 1942); Ose, Entscheidung im Westen, 22 ff.; in addition to the 300,000 
men in the defence installations, there were to be a further 150,000 in reserve; see Wilt, Atlantic 
Wall, 46, 57 ff.; on construction of the Atlantic Wall: Seidler, Organisation Todt, 38 ff., and Neitzel, 
Atlantik- and Kanalfestungen, 384-5. 

49 See Wilt, Atlantic Wall, 42, 46, 60, 70, and Gruchmann, Der Zweite Weltkrieg, 302. 
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Construction of the fortifications tied down an enormous amount of 
manpower, material, and equipment. Between January and June 1942 alone, 
100,000 to 300,000 cubic metres of concrete were used, and as late as June 
1944 some 160,000 labourers, mostly French, were still working on the 
unfinished fortifications.>° 

To speed up construction of the Atlantic Wall, Rundstedt even proposed to 
the OKW in October 1942 that Russian prisoners of war be used as building 
workers. They would have many advantages, he argued, since they were 
‘content with little’ and ‘simple-minded’, and therefore only marginally sus- 
ceptible to enemy propaganda. Disciplinary problems were also easier to deal 
with than in the case of western European workers, since ‘if [Soviet prisoners] 
didn’t jump to it, they could simply be shot’.>! 

Despite the huge input of manpower and material for the coastal fortifica- 
tions, doubts soon arose as to whether the whole enterprise was worthwhile. 
The defensive value of the fortifications was limited by their lack of depth, and 
the need to deploy large numbers of troops to man the weapons vitiated the 
aim of economizing on personnel. Worse still, it proved impossible to keep to 
schedule. By February 1943 only 6,000 of the 15,000 installations originally 
planned had been completed.>2 

It seems clear that, underlying the doubts about the usefulness of the coastal 
fortifications, there was concern about the implications of the huge construc- 
tion project for future defence strategy. A Fuhrer directive of 23 March 1942 
still talked about assigning major tasks in the defence of the coastal forward 
area to the navy and the Luftwaffe, and in May 1943 Hitler stated: “The Atlantic 
is my forward area in the west, and even if I have to fight on the defensive 
there, it will be better than leaving defence until the coast of Europe.’>3 

But that was exactly what was implied by the concept of the Atlantic Wall. 
In the terminology of the times, ‘forward area’ was understood only as a huge 
tank barrier. Hitler and the OKW hoped a defensive wall would effectively 
counter Allied sea and air superiority, leaving the decisive battle to be fought 
on land after disembarkation. And on land the Germans were confident of 
their superiority.>4 

GOC West’s command stretched from the Dutch coast to the Spanish 
border, covering Belgium and the Netherlands in addition to France. Field 
Marshal Gerd von Rundstedt, C-in-C Army Group South in the Soviet Union 


50 See OKRW, WFESt, Abt. L, coastal defence leaflet No. 2914/42, 23 Sept. 1942, BA-MA RW 
4/v.608, and Admiral Frankreich, 30 Mar. 1942, 72, MND report, ibid., RM 7/2050; Wilt, Atlantic 
Wall, 46, and Ose, Entscheidung im Westen, 24. 

51 GOC West, Ia, No. 235/42, 14 Oct. 1942, situation assessment, BA-MA RH 2/v. 534; 
Messenger, The Last Prussian, 170-1, and Vogel, Rundstedt, 228. 

52 See Wilt, Atlantic Wall, 59; Wegmiiller, Abwehr, 75, 78, and GOC West, Ia, No. 320/41, 19 
Dec. 1941 to Army High Commands, BA-MA RH 2/v. 531. 

53 Lagevortrdge, 31 May 1943, 510, and War Directives, No. 40, 23 Mar. 1942, 110 ff. 

54 C-in-C. Naval Group West to Naval High Command, B No. 6650, 10 Aug. 1944, BA-MA 
RM 7/261; Neitzel, Atlantik- and Kanalfestungen, 381-2, and Wegmiller, Abwehr, 74-5, 117 ff. 
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until the end of 1941, took over from Field Marshal Erwin von Witzleben as 
GOC West in mid-March 1942. In addition to the forces of the Wehrmacht 
commander in the Netherlands, he had under his command the Fifteenth 
Army in Belgium and northern France, the Seventh Army in Normandy and 
Brittany, and the First Army, which was deployed along the Atlantic coast in 
the south-west. ‘Army Group Felber’, formed at the end of May 1942, and 
the Italian Fourth Army, took over the Mediterranean coastal areas after the 
occupation of the Free Zone in November 1942.5> 

As well as securing the occupied western territories against enemy landings, 
Rundstedt was responsible for reconstituting exhausted divisions from other 
theatres, especially the Soviet Union, and returning them to the front. 
According to the instructions of the army general staff, his mission was to 
make the strongest forces possible available for the east in the shortest possible 
time while maintaining defensive capability in the west.’>° By early 1943, after 
the severe losses sustained by the Wehrmacht at Stalingrad, the remains of a 
total of 13 divisions of the Sixth Army had been transferred to the west to be 
brought back up to strength in manpower and equipment.>7 

Given the constant movement of troops and equipment, the reliability of the 
transport system was a particularly urgent issue. The German military 
authorities took harsh measures to safeguard railway stations and important 
stretches of track; where transport facilities were particularly vulnerable, they 
took local residents as hostages and held them responsible for any attacks.>8 

The constant changes of units—particularly motorized units—represented a 
considerable risk for GOC West in the event of an enemy landing. It took 
many weeks before the exhausted divisions sent to his area could be restored to 
operational status, so whenever German intelligence perceived a threat of a 
landing, troops, officers, and HQ staff were transferred from the Reich to the 
west to make good the lack of operational units. GOC West and his staff strove 
to conceal the true situation by various deceptive manoeuvres designed to 
convince Allied observers that the number of operational divisions in the west 
was always sufficient to repel an invasion.>° 

Up to mid-1943 the number of large units in the west grew constantly, but 
so did the number of less operational divisions.©° The latter were not only 
under strength, they were inadequately trained and under-equipped. Many of 


55 See Diagram II.11.1, ‘Deployment of forces in the area of Army Group D (GOC West)’ p. 482. 

5° ORW, WFSt, Op(H), No. 66358/43, n.d. (early 1943), to GOC West, BA-MA RH 2/v. 5353 
a particularly important task was to establish new armoured divisions in the west; see KTB OKW, 
iii/I. 208 (13 Mar. 1943), and Dunn, Second Front, 230-1. 

57 See KTB ORW,, iii/I. 117 (11 Feb. 1943), and Ose, Entscheidung im Westen, 28-9. 

58 See KTB OKRW,, ii/I. 1281 (Fuhrer order, 9 July 1942 to GOC West). 

5° On deceptive measures see GOC West (Army Gr. D), app. to KTB Army Gr. D, note on 
discussion with GOC West, 20 May 1941, BA-MA RH 19 IV/6, and Funkaufkidrung (Deutsch’s 
contribution), 305; on the changing number of divisions see KTB OKW, ii/II. 1280-1 (9 July 
1942); ibid. iii/I. 254. 

6° On the condition of these divisions See KTB ORW,, iii/II. 1550-1, and Dunn, Second Front, 
111 ff. 
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the divisions stationed in the west, especially those that had been there for a 
long time, could be armed only with weapons captured from the enemy and 
were barely mobile. To make up for the shortage of troops in the western 
coastal defence forces, the possibility of incorporating “Turkish battalions’ 
from the east was already being considered at the beginning of 1943. The 
situation of the Italian Fourth Army in southern France was not much better. 
In early 1943 three of its seven divisions were still being assembled or in 
transit.©! 

While the number of units says nothing about their combat status, the 
deployment of the divisions available in early 1943 shows that Rundstedt and 
his staff had built up a concentration of troops along the Channel coast in the 
operational zone of the Fifteenth Army. That was where they thought the 
Allies were most likely to attempt a landing.°2 This assumption was based less 
on information from the secret services than on their own tactical reasoning, 
which gave particular weight to geographical factors. GOC West thought the 
Allies’ best chance of a successful troop crossing was from Dover to Calais, 
where the Channel was at its narrowest. A bridgehead at this point could be 
effectively defended by the Allied air forces because of its proximity to British 
air bases. The frontiers of the Reich and the crucially important Ruhr district 
would both be within striking distance, and a thrust from Calais towards the 
south east would permanently endanger the supply lines between Germany 
and France.® 

The concentration of divisions at the narrowest part of the Channel did not 
mean that GOC West could afford to neglect the rest of the coastline; Allied 
landings were possible in other areas too. After the combined British and 
Canadian attack on Dieppe in August 1942, the Germans felt obliged to fortify 
the major ports and station troops in the area. All this made it impossible to 
ensure the presence of German troops throughout the occupied territories, 
which Rundstedt considered necessary for security reasons. Given the limited 
human and material resources available, large-scale deployment of combat 
forces inland was now possible only in the large cities.®4 

Rundstedt was further handicapped by the complicated command structure 
in the west. The Luftwaffe and the navy had not been placed directly under his 
command, and were simply under instructions to cooperate with him. 
There was consequently no lack of friction. The disruptive effect was espe- 
cially noticeable in key areas like the planning and organization of coastal 


61 See Diagram II.11.1, ‘Deployment of forces in the area of Army Group D (GOC West)’; 
p. 482 on “Turkish battalions’ See KTB OKW, iii/I. 75 (27 Jan. 1943); on retaliation weapons ibid. 
iii/II. 1578 (27 Nov. 1943). 

62 See Map II.11.4, ‘Allied forces and presumed intentions’ p. 485. 

63 See Cubbage, Anticipating Overlord, 4; Decéze, La Lune, 15-16, and Harrison, Cross-Channel 
Attack, 138. 

64 See Special Order No. 1 for the unoccupied zone, 16 Nov. 1942, PA, HdAkten Ritter, files on 
France, viii, and GOC, Basic Considerations, map, 1 Mar. 1943, BA-MA RH 19 IV/1. 

6° See Umbreit, La Stratégie défensive, 122-3. 
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defences,°° where it was inevitable that the interests of the navy and the army 
should collide since their remits overlapped. At sea, on the other hand, the 
navy had to cooperate with the Luftwaffe. Without adequate air cover, and 
with little information from the intelligence services, Naval Group West, 
which was under the command of Admiral Theodor Krancke, would scarcely 
have been able to carry out its tasks. At the beginning of October 1942, 
however, C-in-C Air Fleet 3, Field Marshal Hugo Sperrle, had precisely eight 
combat and six fighter groups at his disposal in the west, totalling no more 
than 400 aircraft.” 

The navy was also under strength. In February 1942 Hitler, who expected 
the Allies to invade Norway in order to relieve the eastern front, had ordered 
the heavy vessels to be moved north. Early the following year further units 
were ordered back to the Reich area. The remaining warships, mainly torpedo 
boats, were to be used, among other things, to patrol the coastal forward area, 
since the British attack on St-Nazaire on 28 March 1942 had sufficiently 
demonstrated the need to identify attacking enemy warships as early as pos- 
sible. But owing to the shortage of aircraft in the west, from early 1943 
onwards warships could patrol the coast only at night.®8 

Both on the coast and inland, defence preparations and economic activity 
were increasingly hindered by Allied air superiority. In early 1943 the British 
and Americans stepped up air raids on Atlantic Wall construction sites, port 
facilities, railway lines, airfields, and arms factories.°° Increased air cover was 
provided for particularly important rail transports in February 1943, and later 
also for airfields, but it was of relatively little use against the superior Allied air 
forces.7° 

The German air force, mainly in action against enemy bombing raids but 
also responsible for protecting coastal defences and flying reconnaissance 
missions, soon found itself in a fairly hopeless situation. The Allies were 
increasingly able to use their numerical superiority to draw out German 
fighters by feigned attacks and shortly afterwards bomb major targets with 
impunity. The protection of coastal defence installations that were still 
unfinished, and therefore highly vulnerable, proved especially difficult. Allied 


6° e.g. GOC West left the preparation of obstacles and the destruction of ports to the navy, 
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Group West: note to KTB H.Gr. D, Ia, Notizen, 8 Mar. 1941, BA-MA RH 19 IV/6. 
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70 See KTB OKW, iii/I., 148 (20 Feb. 1943), and GOC West, Basic Order No. 26, 25 Aug. 
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bombers operating from nearby British bases were often already over their 
targets before locally stationed German fighters had got off the ground.7! 

Fear of Allied landings also played a decisive role in the planning and 
organization of German defences in northern Europe, under the responsibility 
of the Wehrmacht commander for Norway and Denmark. As already men- 
tioned, surface ships were moved north to help detect approaching enemy 
warships at an early stage.72 Long-range reconnaissance was the responsibility 
of Air Fleet 5, in cooperation with the U-boats stationed in Norway.73 

Additional army units had already been transferred to the north in the first 
half of 1942 in response to reports of Allied invasion plans. Following a 
temporary reduction in troop strength in the winter of 1942-3, when more 
units were needed for the eastern front, Army High Command Norway still 
had over 13 divisions available in mid-1943, including one armoured division. 
Apart from the danger of Allied landings, the uncertain position of neutral 
Sweden was another reason for transferring troops to Norway.74 

In Denmark the Germans at first had only three weak divisions. These were 
now reinforced, and parts of three other large units were brought in by the end 
of July 1943.75 As in the west, the transfer of troops to the north was accom- 
panied by a whole range of measures designed to secure threatened coastal 
areas. In early 1943, in addition to the large ports, the Kirkenes—Petsamo and 
Narvik—Bodg regions were thought to be particularly at risk.7¢ 

In general, the measures taken by German commanders in the occupied 
territories of western and northern Europe in mid-1943 were thus dictated by 
the need to make defence preparations and reconstitute exhausted divisions in 
countries in which only a tiny proportion of the population was prepared to 
support German war aims, while the majority remained passive. If, as yet, only 
isolated groups were engaged in active resistance, there was a definite fear that, 
despite the widespread use of terror by the occupying power, the various 
resistance groups could become a serious problem. 

Construction of the Atlantic Wall and the formation of new divisions 
depended to a high degree on the functioning of the transport system. But that 
was precisely where the resistance movement concentrated its action, and it 


1 Lfl.Kdo. 3, activity report June 1943, No. 8480/43, 12 July 1943, ibid., RL 7/112; enemy 
intelligence paper VI/43, No. 1, 12 July 1943, ibid., RL 7/139; see also Gruchmann, Der Zweite 
Weltkrieg, 207 ff. 

72 See Deployment of surface craft, 1/Skl, T. Cd, Feb., 19 Mar. and 14 Apr. 1943, BA-MA RM 
7/264; also Salewski, Seekriegsleitung, ii. 236-7, 313 ff. 

73 Salewski, Seekriegsleitung, ii. 315, and on the Luftwaffe: ChefdGenStdLw, Aufgaben Lfl. 5, 
1943, No. 8192/43, BA-MA RL 2 I/2. 

74 See Map II.11.2, ‘Situation in Norway, Denmark and Finland’ p. 483; KTB OKW,, iii/II. 1520; 
on the divisions in Norway: ibid. 734, and ii/II. 1353 ff.: on transfers of personnel to the east: ibid. 
iii/I. 129-30 (15 Feb. 1943); see also Sexton, Phantoms, 110. 

7% OKW, WFSt, OpNord, Commander of German troops in Denmark, Ia, No. 600/43, 20 July 
1943, BA-MA RW 4/v. 643; according to this source, parts of three units—one infantry division, 
one Luftwaffe field division, and one reserve panzer division—had been stationed in Denmark for 
some time. 

7© 1/Skl, Deployment of surface craft, 1/SK], T. Cd, Feb. 1943, ibid., RM 7/264. 
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became increasingly evident that local attacks were co-ordinated with Allied 
air raids. This disruption delayed the implementation of German military 
plans, as did the need to share troops and equipment among different war 
zones. 

It would therefore have made overwhelming military sense to concentrate 
German resources on key points in the west. But because the analysis of enemy 
intentions had not yet led to any definite conclusions, the Germans were in 
principle obliged to be present on every stretch of coast at all times—especially 
as in mid-1943 the possibilities for long-range reconnaissance, that is, early 
warning of an enemy approach, were sharply reduced by the weakness of the 
Luftwaffe and the navy. 

In terms of the conditions for a successful landing, the Allies had already 
gained considerable advantages by mid-1943 through their sea and air 
superiority. From the beginning of the year they were able to transport per- 
sonnel and equipment from the United States to Britain without hindrance, 
and prepare their troops for future operations in complete safety. Further- 
more, they had mastery not only of the sea approaches but also of the air space 
over western Europe—one of the most important conditions for a successful 
invasion. 

All of this narrowed the Germans’ range of possibilities for efficient defence. 
By the end of 1942 GOC West’s staff was convinced that, given Allied sea and 
air superiority, enemy troops could no longer be prevented from setting foot 
on the continent. The task would be to inflict high losses on the Allies in the 
approach phase and, after they had established bridgeheads, drive them 
back into sea.”7? Right up to time of the Allied landing, the German military 
leadership was still debating how this could best be achieved with the 
resources available. 


77 GOC West, Ia, No. 182/42, 25 Aug., situation report, No. 235/42, GOC West to Armies, 14 
Oct. and No. 231/42, map, 16 Oct. 1942, BA-MA RH 2/v. 534, and Ose, Entscheidung im Westen, 
27 ff. 


II. The Allies in the Western Theatre 
up to Mid-1943 


I. TTOWARDS A JOINT CONCEPT FOR CONDUCT OF THE WAR 
AGAINST THE AXIS 


THE main western powers, Britain and the United States, had been 
co-operating politically, economically, and even militarily well before 
Germany and Italy declared war on the United States on 11 December 1941. 
Their similar—in many cases identical—convictions and outlook, deriving 
from largely parallel traditions and multiple economic connections, gave rise 
to common strategic goals for the future conduct of the war. 

At the first Atlantic conference in August 1941 the British prime minister, 
Winston Churchill, and the US president, Franklin D. Roosevelt, united by 
a growing personal friendship, laid down guidelines for the future that were 
enshrined in an ‘Atlantic Charter’. The ‘final destruction of the Nazi tyranny’ 
was to be followed by the establishment of a general peace-and-security system 
based on the renunciation of violence and the pursuit of policies of freedom 
and independence. ! 

Although the translation of these aims into practical measures occasionally 
gave rise to differences of opinion that reflected divergent national interests, a 
viable position was reached to which other countries in the western hemi- 
sphere were also able to subscribe. 

Military cooperation between Britain and the United States, based on their 
common political aims, began as early as summer 1940 with an exchange of 
military delegations. January 1941 saw the first of a series of meetings between 
the military staffs of the two countries, at which the tendency to give priority to 
the fight against Germany was already apparent.? 

At about the same time, London and Washington began to secure the flow 
of supplies and war material from America to Britain, laying the basis for joint 
conduct of the war against Germany and Italy. In summer 1940 British troops 
landed in Iceland and the Faeroe Islands, and a year later American units 
established bases in Greenland. The protection of convoys west of Iceland was 


1 Gallo, Strategy Conferences, 153ff.; Germany and the Second World War, vi. 34ff., 57-873 
Gruchmann, Der Zweite Weltkrieg, 148-9; Jacobsen, Der Zweite Weltkrieg in Chronik and Doku- 
menten, 89, and Harrison, Cross-Channel Attack, 1-2; on relations between Churchill and Roosevelt 
see Weinberg, World at Arms, 724; on differences and common features in American and British 
war policy see Gallo, Strategy Conferences, 100-1, 115 ff. 

2 See Germany and the Second World War, iii. 561ff.; vi. 23-4; on British-American 
relations: Weinberg, World at Arms, 722 ff., and Jacobsen, Der Zweite Weltkrieg in Chronik and 
Dokumenten, 29. 
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taken over by the US navy, with the Royal Navy responsible for their safety to 
the east.3 

As far as practical plans for landing in Europe were concerned, until the 
United States entered the war London could count only on its own resources. 
While Churchill may already have been contemplating landing on the con- 
tinent at some stage shortly after the evacuation of troops from Dunkirk, 
British planning to that end cannot have begun until the autumn of 1941. Even 
at that stage it must have remained rather academic in view of Germany’s 
military strength and Britain’s relative weakness.+ 

After the United States entered the war in December 1941 the rather loose 
cooperation between the two countries developed into a genuine alliance. 
On 22 December 1941 Churchill and Roosevelt, accompanied by their advi- 
sors, met in Washington for the ARCADIA conference, at which everything that 
had been agreed so far was confirmed, namely identical political aims and 
priority to the defeat of Germany.> In the military field the most far-reaching 
decision was the creation of a joint British and American command structure, 
the combined chiefs of staff (CCS), composed of representatives of the 
national staffs. 

With the support of numerous government departments, the CCS drew up 
plans for the conduct of the war in line with general instructions from the 
heads of government, and ensured the necessary transport facilities. An 
unprecedented organizational structure for the efficient deployment of the 
combined human and material resources of two independent states, the CCS 
was an important factor in making Allied conduct of the war superior to that of 
the Axis powers. 

As well as establishing a joint command structure, the Allies managed to 
agree in Washington on the outlines of their future military strategy against 
Germany. They decided to secure their war industries and sea and air com- 
munications, reinforce the encirclement of Germany, step up the use of air 
power against the Reich in 1942, and schedule an invasion of the continent 
for 1943.6 

As early as 24 December 1941 British chiefs of staff (COS) joint planners 
submitted a memorandum on a future landing in Europe, codenamed 
ROUNDUP.’ Although they envisaged an invasion only in the event of a rapid 


3 See Map II.11.3, ‘Western Europe and North Atlantic area under Allied surveillance’ p. 484. 
Whitehead, Iceland, 134ff.; Gruchmann, Der Zweite Weltkrieg, 144ff.; Jacobsen, Der Zweite 
Weltkrieg in Chronik and Dokumenten, 19, 29; Gallo, Strategy Conferences, 115-16; Stoler, 
Strategy, 55 ff. 4 See Pogue, Supreme Command, 98, and Terraine, ‘Overlord’, 4. 

5 On ARCADIA see Gallo, Strategy Conferences, 166 ff.; Gruchmann, Der Zweite Weltkrieg, 173-43 
Ellis, Victory, i. 3-4; Norman, Invasion, 404. 

© See Harrison, Cross-Channel Attack, 2-3; Gruchmann, Der Zweite Weltkrieg, 174; Ellis, Victory, 
i. 4ff.; on CCS see also Weinberg, World at Arms, 724; Ambrose, Supreme Commander, 23 ff.; 
Germany and the Second World War, vi. 55 ff. 

7 Germany and the Second World War, vi. 573 memorandum on ROUNDUP from JPS to COS, 24 
Dec. 1941, Freiburg UL, Records of JCS, (US), E.Th., 1, MF 83/71-3, 0021 ff.; see same source on 
following text. 
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DIAGRAM II.11.1. Allied command and planning structure following 
the ARCADIA conference, as of May 1942 


deterioration in Nazi Germany’s military potential (a contingency plan 
subsequently codenamed RANKIN), the joint planners identified all the major 
problem areas the Allies would have to come to grips with in the following 
months and years, notably the build-up of air power in Britain, the choice of 
landing area, the strength of the invasion forces, deceptive tactics, conduct of 
the approach, the role of underground armies, and plans for establishing a 
bridgehead. 

Once the Luftwaffe had been beaten back in the area around the proposed 
bridgehead between Le Havre and Dieppe—Deauville, the authors of the 
memorandum envisaged an initial wave of three divisions, followed by a 
maximum of 15 divisions including a large number of armoured units. The 
aims of the operation would be to take the key port of Le Havre, extend the 
bridgehead to Calais—Lille-Valenciennes, and advance as far as Antwerp, 
Rotterdam, and the Ruhr. 

The COS planners accepted that their proposals should serve only as a 
framework for future discussions, especially as the Americans were only just 
beginning to arm and had not yet worked out any detailed plans. But the 
British officers had no doubt that a start should be made immediately, and 
demanded that plans for structural preparations—that is, the construction of 
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airfields, the establishment of logistic centres and command HQs, and the 
building of landing craft—be drawn up without delay. They also recom- 
mended that a rapid start be made on training the specialists required to 
organize the loading of the vessels, and on the planning of bridgehead logistics. 

Despite this proposal from their military staff to begin plans for an invasion of 
the continent, the British representatives at the ARCADIA conference inclined, 
for the immediate future, towards indirect pressure on the German- and Italian- 
occupied territories of Europe. To some extent in preparation for a landing, 
Churchill and his advisors advocated undermining the enemies’ military 
potential through bombing raids, sea blockades, and peripheral attacks. The 
Americans, on the other hand, showed their preference for a more direct 
strategy, that is, a landing on the continent.® This difference of views continued 
to weigh upon relations between the Allies in the following months and years. 


2. INITIAL DIFFERENCES OF VIEW 


It seemed at first that the Americans and the British would be pulling in the same 
direction. In March 1942 the planning division of the US War Department, 
under the overall leadership of Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower, decided to back 
the British proposal for Operation ROUNDUP, which envisaged, in principle, a 
landing in Europe in 1943. The Americans also proposed a limited intervention in 
western France in 1942 if the Soviet forces ran into trouble or the military 
potential of the Reich was significantly reduced. Churchill reacted positively to 
this proposal (codenamed SLEDGEHAMMER), but in early April 1942 the com- 
bined staff planners in Washington expressed considerable doubts as to its fea- 
sibility, arguing that it would scarcely be possible to assemble the necessary 
ground, sea, and air forces in Britain by the target date of 15 September 1942. On 
the other hand, they thought an initial landing with a first wave of five brigades 
would be entirely realistic in early 1943, always provided the Soviet Union con- 
tinued to pin down the majority of German troops in the east.° 

To reconcile these views and establish unambiguous objectives, the Chief of 
the US Army general staff, Gen. George C. Marshall, and Roosevelt’s advisor, 
Harry Hopkins, travelled to London for negotiations in early April. There it 
soon became clear that the British had little taste for large-scale landings in 
France in 1942. Instead, Churchill and Sir Alan Francis Brooke, Chief of the 
imperial general staff, proposed limited operations in Norway or a landing in 
North Africa. 


8 Germany and the Second World War, vi. 54. At the conference the Allies agreed to open another 
front in North Africa in the near future to relieve pressure on the Soviet Union; see Harrison, 
Cross-Channel Attack, 9-10; on RANKIN: ibid. 51, 79ff., 120; on the conference see also 
Gruchmann, Der Zweite Weltkrieg, 175; Weinberg, World at Arms, 724; Bond, Victory, 160. 

° Memorandum from Combined Staff Planners on Operations in Europe, 3 Apr. 1942, 
Freiburg UL, RJCS (US), E.Th., 7, MF 83/71-3, 0038-44; see also Gruchmann, Der Zweite 
Weltkrieg, 176; Harrison, Cross-Channel Attack, 12-13, 15; Terraine, ‘Overlord’, 6; Germany and the 
Second World War, vi. 69. 
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Map IIL.11.1. Deployment of forces in the area of Army Group D 
(OB West), 24 April 1943 
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Map II.1.2. Situation in Norway, Denmark, and Finland 
Status: 8 March 1944 
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Map II.11.3. Western Europe and North Atlantic area under 
Allied surveillance up to June 1944 
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Map IL.1.4 Allied forces and presumed intentions according to German intelligence, status: 18 August 1943 
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Gen. Marshall’s proposal to prepare for a large-scale landing in early 1943 
met with general agreement, however, although the British planners expressed 
reservations about the timing. Marshall then presented the conference par- 
ticipants with his proposal for a build-up of US forces in Britain to around a 
million men, under the codename BOLERO.!° A few thousand US troops had 
been stationed in Northern Ireland since January 1942. Now the Americans 
were proposing to transfer another two divisions and HQ personnel, plus air 
power, to Britain by May of that year.!! 

From the discussion of Marshall’s plans it became clear that BOLERO and the 
ensuing invasion would depend on the availability of sufficient supply ships, 
landing craft, and long-range fighters. It was already apparent from the pro- 
posals of the combined staff planners in early April that an undertaking of that 
size would consume a large part of the Allies’ war resources, to the inevitable 
detriment of other major operations. !2 


3. INVASION PLANS DELAYED BY OPERATION TORCH 


All these unknowns—not to mention the unpredictable course of the war on 
other fronts—must certainly have contributed to British scepticism about firm 
dates. The British leadership recommended a pragmatic approach in response 
to military developments, while the Americans argued for firm dates and 
figures, mindful of the fact that a landing in western Europe required lengthy 
preparation. 

This probably explains why Churchill was non-committal in May 1942 
when Soviet foreign minister Vyacheslav Molotov asked him to give a date for 
the invasion, whereas, shortly afterwards, Roosevelt promised Molotov that 
the Allied landing would take place that same year. !3 

The next few months showed how quickly plans could be overtaken by actual 
military developments. After the push by German and Italian troops towards the 
Egyptian border, the Allies’ attention was no longer focused solely on building 
up an invasion force in Britain. Although Roosevelt did not want BOLERO and 
ROUNDUP relegated to the sidelines following the decision to land in North 
Africa (Operation TORCH),!4 the British general staff proved right in predicting 
that postponement of the landing in north-west France was now inevitable. 


10 The initial decision on BOLERO had already been taken at the ARCADIA conference; see 
Hastings, Overlord, 18-19; also Germany and the Second World War, vi. 68-9; WC/COS, Meeting 
with General Marshall, 10 Apr. 1942, Freiburg UL, RJCS (US), E.Th., 1, MF 83/71-3, 0067 ff.; 
Pogue, Supreme Command, 100; Gruchmann, Der Zweite Weltkrieg, 176-7; Gallo, Strategy 
Conferences, 202 ff.; Howard, Grand Strategy, iv. 5. 11 Harrison, Cross-Channel Attack, 19. 

12 Tbid. 18, and memorandum from Combined Staff Planners on operations in Europe, 3 Apr. 
1942, Freiburg UL, RJCS (US), E.Th., 1, MF 83/71-3, 0042-3. 

13 See Kimball, FDR, 17; Germany and the Second World War, vi. 65 ff.; Hillgruber, GroBmacht- 
and Weltpolitik, 333-4; Gruchmann, Der Zweite Weltkrieg, 178. 

14 BOLERO = Build-up of forces in UK; ROUNDUP = plans for a landing in France before 
OVERLORD; see Ellis, Victory, i. 8-9, and Pogue, Supreme Command, 101. 
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It soon became clear to Eisenhower, who had taken over the command of all 
US land forces in the European theatre of operations (ETOUSA), that the 
preparations for an invasion were slowing down. Since the Allied decision to 
land in North Africa, two major operations were overlapping. Many officers 
originally assigned to ROUNDUP were now working on TORCH. In addition, 
Eisenhower and his staff soon realized that the technical problems of a landing 
in north-west France were greater than initially anticipated. All this finally 
convinced him that the invasion of western Europe could not start in early 
1943 but would have to wait until the autumn.!° 

Evaluation of the abortive attack on Dieppe in August 1942 (Operation 
JUBILEE) confirmed Eisenhower and his staff in their view that a large-scale 
landing should not be rushed. JUBILEE not only revealed serious training 
and organizational deficiencies, but also showed that absolute sea and 
air superiority in the invasion zone was essential before the landing could 
begin. 16 

That September, when Churchill informed the US president of his views on 
future operations in the Mediterranean, a landing in western Europe in 
autumn 1943 also seemed doubtful. The British prime minister proposed to 
Roosevelt that once German troops had been driven out of North Africa, the 
Allies should land in Italy or begin operations in Norway. They should 
schedule the much smaller Operation SLEDGEHAMMER for 1943, but not 
ROUNDUP. Roosevelt agreed to this proposal in principle, whereas the US 
War Department was reluctant to accept any further delay. Many American 
officers, notably Admiral Ernest Joseph King, C-in-C of the US fleet, who 
were getting tired of London’s objections, at times even advocated switching 
the centre of gravity of US involvement to the Pacific.!7 

The shift of strategic priorities to the Mediterranean changed the arrange- 
ments for planning the invasion and affected the transport of fighting forces 
needed for the operation. The planned build-up of airforce and army units in 
Britain was cut back drastically. At the end of 1942 the Allied staff officers 
reckoned to have 22 to 25 divisions ready by autumn 1943, compared with 
Marshall’s original forecast of 48 Allied divisions. Even the original intention 
to give priority to the construction of landing craft had to be abandoned 
in mid-1942, when high merchant-shipping losses compelled the Allies to 
assign greater importance to defence against U-boats.!8 


15 On Eisenhower see Gruchmann, Der Zweite Weltkrieg, 179-803; on postponement: Weinberg, 
World at Arms, 357 ff.; Pogue, Supreme Command, 100-1; Harrison, Cross-Channel Attack, 26 ff.; 
Germany and the Second World War, vi. 78-97; on the opinion of the British COS: Howard, Grand 
Strategy, iv. 211-12. 

16 See “The Dieppe Raid 1942’, PRO, CAB 98/22, 1942, 33-7; Germany and the Second World 
War, vi. 80; Pogue, Supreme Command, 102. 

17 Pogue, Supreme Command, 100-1, and Harrison, Cross-Channel Attack, 35-6. 

18 See Harrison, Cross-Channel Attack, 20-1, 37; Dunn, Second Front, 60; Howard, Grand 
Strategy, iv. 604-13. 
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4. THE APPOINTMENT OF COSSAC 


Following the German defeat at Stalingrad and the retreat of the Axis powers in 
North Africa, and with the Japanese offensive in the Pacific flagging, the time 
again seemed ripe to convene a meeting of heads of state and senior military 
commanders to consider the further course of operations. When Roosevelt and 
Churchill, accompanied by their advisers and staff, met in Casablanca in 
January 1943, it soon became apparent that there were still differences of opinion. 
As before, the Americans argued for a landing on the European mainland, 
while the British delegation continued to give preference to warfare on the 
periphery. Despite these differences, however, the desire to reach a compromise 
prevailed. Both sides agreed to pursue the war until the unconditional surrender 
of the German forces and to continue operations against the Axis in the 
Mediterranean while building up US forces in Britain. The Allies assigned 
responsibility for planning the invasion of Europe to Lt.-General Sir Frederick 
Morgan, with an American officer as his deputy. Morgan was designated 
COSSAC, that is, Chief of Staff to the future Supreme Allied Commander, yet 
to be appointed, in whose staff he and his men were subsequently to be incor- 
porated.19 The American officers in particular must have been delighted with 
this development, since it would no longer be so easy to assign other operational 
tasks to a body set up specifically to prepare an invasion. 

The transfer of troops and equipment to Britain agreed by the Allied staffs 
in Casablanca depended primarily on keeping sea communications from 
America to the British Isles free of enemy harassment. In January 1943, at the 
height of the war in the Atlantic, the Allies decided to assign top priority to 
eliminating the U-boat threat. As they had six months earlier, the planners 
once again postponed the building of landing craft and stepped up the 
construction of warships to defend Allied convoys. Air force units hitherto 
employed in attacks on Germany were now to be used to extend Allied control 
of the U-boat approach routes. At the same time, however, it was decided to 
intensify the bombing of German bases and fortifications on the coasts of 
western Europe.2° After weighing all the possibilities and risks, the confe- 
rence participants concluded that a large-scale landing in north-west 
France should not be attempted until 1944—unless the German occupying 
forces collapsed or withdrew from the country, in which case it could begin 


in 1943.7! 


19 See Germany and the Second World War, vi. 90 ff.; Terraine, ‘Overlord’, 7; Howard, Grand 
Strategy, iv. 239 ff., 628; Churchill, Second World War, v/I. 18, 87-8; Pogue, Supreme Command, 
23-4; Churchill & Roosevelt, ii. 117 ff. 

20 See Howard, Grand Strategy, iv. 320, app. III (D), 621-2, and app. TI(E), 623; Ellis, Victory, 
i. 93 Bryant, Triumph in the West, 198; Pogue, Supreme Command, 103; Gallo, Strategy Conferences, 
239-40. 

21 CCS ‘Continental Operations in 1943’, JPS report, 22 Jan. 1943, Freiburg UL, RJCS (US), 
E.Th., 1, MF 83/71-3, 0145 ff.; Germany and the Second World War, vi. 94-5; Weinberg, World at 
Arms, 469. 
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Although the British delegation was pleased with the outcome of the 
conference, Churchill could not avoid the impression of being steamrollered 
by the Americans and forced to play second fiddle. Even Roosevelt’s proposal 
that a British officer lead the operation did not dispel his fears.22 


5. THE FIRST CONCRETE PLANS FOR OPERATION OVERLORD 


The differences of view on the focus of future operations in Europe persisted over 
the next few months. American officers continued to press for the concentration 
of troops in Britain, while London still wanted to play the Mediterranean card. 
Senior British officers like Sir Charles Portal, Chief of Air Staff, went so far as 
to make Allied engagement in the Mediterranean an absolute condition for a 
large-scale landing in north-west France. They argued that only attacks on 
several fronts could prevent Hitler from concentrating troops in the area 
around the landing zone. The initiative should not be left to the Germans at any 
time or any place, nor should they be allowed even temporary respite.23 

Two events, in particular, incited the Allies to reconsider their future 
intentions in the first half of 1943. The surrender of German and Italian troops 
in North Africa, followed shortly afterwards by the failure of the U-boat war in 
the North Atlantic, opened up practical possibilities for planning an invasion. 

Although the long-standing differences of opinion were still apparent at the 
TRIDENT conference in Washington on 12-15 May, the Allies decided—in 
addition to boosting defence against U-boats and stepping up air attacks 
on the territory of the Reich—to push forward with preparations for an 
invasion and begin the landing on 1 May 1944. A firm date, on which the 
Americans were so keen, had at last been agreed.?4 

Before the conference ended, Morgan and his staff were instructed to draw 
up an outline plan for the invasion by 1 August 1943. The whole operation, 
shortly afterwards codenamed OVERLORD, was to be based on the deployment 
of a total of 29 divisions, seven of which (four American and three British) had 
yet to be transferred to Britain from the Mediterranean.2> In the opinion of 
Morgan and his staff officers, a full-scale landing was feasible only if 
the enemy’s military potential had previously been undermined by heavy 
bombardment and a strict sea blockade, and if the landing was accompanied 


22 See Harrison, Cross-Channel Attack, 44; the Canadian prime minister, William L. Mackenzie 
King, must have had the same impression as Churchill. He rightly feared that Churchill and 
Roosevelt would exclude him from Allied planning; see Churchill & Roosevelt, ii. C-376, 341-2 and 
C-377; 342-3. 

23 Churchill & Roosevelt, ii. 148; on the British and US position see JPS memorandum, 17 and 18 
May 1943, Freiburg UL, RJCS (US), E.Th., 1, MF 83/71-3, 0199, 0206; see also Stoler, Second 
Front, 84-5. 

24 See Churchill & Roosevelt, ii. 212 ff.; to combat U-boats the CCS recommended occupying 
the Azores; see Howard, Grand Strategy, iv. app. VI (C), 660-1, and Crowley-Milling, Air 
Preparations, 26. 

25 See Howard, Grand Strategy, iv. app. VI (D), 668-9; Ellis, Victory, i. 11. Morgan’s plan was 
already on the table on 15 July 19433 see Jacobsen, Teilung der Welt, doc. 201, Op. ‘Overlord’, 361 ff. 
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by a Soviet offensive in the east. A threat to the German-occupied French 
Mediterranean coast could also help.2° 

The British and American bombing of military production facilities in the 
German sphere of power, decided on in Casablanca, began in mid-July. 
The main targets were fighter and U-boat production plants and bases, 
ball-bearings factories, and fuel plants.27 

Morgan’s staff had assembled the necessary personnel in April 1943. They 
now had to work out all the details of the landing operation on the basis of 
directives from the combined chiefs of staff. The British general and his staff 
understood themselves to be not so much a layer in the administrative and 
organizational structure as the body responsible for examining systematically 
all the problems involved in the landing. Morgan accordingly strove to 
transform the individual national departments represented on his staff into 
combined US-British departments assigned to specific tasks. Only the intel- 
ligence service was dominated by the British, probably because of the con- 
siderable advances made by the British secret service in recent years. Practical 
implementation of COSSAC’s approach was assigned to the various military 
staffs set up in the next few months, and the 21st Army Group command 
developed into the real focus of preparations for the invasion.28 

The choice of landing area was a major problem. The success or failure of 
what Morgan described as the largest invasion of Europe ever attempted hin- 
ged on the decision for or against a given region. Morgan’s staff based their 
analysis of each individual stretch of coast on a series of investigations carried 
out by Allied staff officers in recent months. They were particularly concerned 
to identify flat areas that would permit a landing across open beaches. But there 
also had to be large ports in the immediate vicinity that could be captured 
rapidly so that supplies could be brought in for the invasion force. By mid-July 
1943, having examined numerous individual studies, COSSAC had concluded 
that the choice was between two areas: Caen and the Cotentin peninsula, and 
the Pas-de-Calais. After a final analysis of all the pros and cons, in which army, 
navy, and air force representatives emphasized their specific requirements, he 
finally decided in favour of the Caen—Contentin area, which included the major 
port of Cherbourg. His main reason was that most German defences were 
already concentrated in the Pas-de-Calais (stretching from Belgium through 
Artois to Picardy), whereas, for the time being, the area in Normandy between 
the rivers Vire and Dives held only one German division.2° 

The discussion on which ports should be captured soon revealed that, in the 
course of an Allied landing, the Germans were very likely to wreck harbour 


26 Howard, Grand Strategy, iv. app. VI (A), 640 ff., app. VI (B), 651 ff. 

27 Operation POINTBLANK; see ibid. 315 ff.; Crookenden and Crowley-Milling, ‘Planning’, 30; 
Part 1 of this volume. 

28 See Harrison, Cross-Channel Attack, 49 ff.; staffs were set up for the British 2nd Army, the 
Canadian Ist Army, and the US corps; see ibid. 53. 

29 See Jacobsen, Teilung der Welt, doc. 201, Op. ‘Overlord’, 361 ff., and ‘Preliminary notes on 
“overlord” ’, 20 July 1943, PRO, WO 205/33; see also ‘Outline plan for the defeat of Axis powers’, 
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installations so thoroughly that they could not be used to bring in more Allied 
troops and supplies in the first critical stage of the invasion. The planners 
therefore returned to an idea put forward in 1942: the landing should be 
carried out across open beaches, and further troops and supplies brought in to 
artificial harbours codenamed MULBERRIES. This would make the invasion 
force relatively independent with regard to the flow of personnel and equip- 
ment until the damaged ports could be put back into service. This solution 
would also have an extremely important surprise effect since, according to 
British intelligence, the Germans considered a major landing on open beaches 
unlikely. So as not to betray the location of the landing area by a concentration 
of ships in British seaports, the invasion fleet should be spread over as many 
ports as possible, from the Thames estuary in the east to the Bristol Channel in 
the west, and the convoys should not set course for the actual landing area 
until shortly before the invasion.?° But even assuming the Germans were taken 
by surprise, the planning officers were adamant that there must not be more 
than three German divisions defending the landing area on the day of the 
invasion (D-Day). They argued that an Allied bridgehead could be held only if 
the German C-in-C West had no more than 12 divisions available as an initial 
reserve, and the Germans were unable to transfer more than 15 divisions to 
France within two months of D-Day.?! 

Morgan and his staff officers concluded that the main task was therefore to 
prevent the Germans strengthening their forces in the intended landing area. 
They accordingly proposed that the enemy’s attention be diverted to the 
Pas-de-Calais, that reconnaissance missions be flown over the whole coastal 
area of western Europe rather than just over Normandy, and that the bombing 
of German fortifications be in no event restricted to the landing area.32 

Taking all these requirements into account, the Allied planners proceeded to 
calculate the strength and composition of the invasion force. On the basis of the 
TRIDENT conference, Morgan could assume that by May 1944 enough landing 
craft would be available to carry five divisions (three in the first wave and two as 
follow-up). As we have seen, the combined chiefs of staff had planned the 
deployment of 29 divisions for OVERLORD, and the air force staffs had proposed 
that airborne units and approximately 12,000 aircraft (7,300 from the United 
States and 4,600 from the British Empire) should be provided for their support.3? 

There were still considerable differences of opinion in the Allied camp as to 
when the necessary number of divisions could be assembled. While the 


17 May 1943, Freiburg UL, RJCS (US), E.Th., 1, MF 83/71-3, 0189, and ‘Axis capabilities’, 
18 May 1943, ibid. 0212. 


30 Harrison, Cross-Channel Attack, 73-4 (MULBERRIES), and ‘Preliminary notes on “Overlord” ’, 
20 July 1943, PRO, WO 205/33. 

31 “Preliminary notes on “Overlord” ’, 20 July 1943, PRO, WO 205/33; Ehrman, Grand Strategy, 
v. 56-7, and Jacobsen, Teilung der Welt, doc. 201, Op. ‘Overlord’, 361-2. 

32 Jacobsen, Teilung, doc. 201, Op ‘Overlord’, 369, 

33 See Harrison, Cross-Channel Attack, 65-6; WC/COS Commission, 9 June 1943, PRO, DEFE 
2/459; see also Howard, Grand Strategy, iv. app. VI (B), 656, (D), 669. 
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TABLE II..1. Schedule for the build-up of Allied Forces in France 


Date Div. (Br.) Div. (Cdn) Div. (US) Total 
D+2 2 I 2 5 

2 armd.brig. I armd.brig. 3 

I airbn.div. 
D+8 4 3 5 12 

I airbn.div. 
D+12 5 4 7 16 
D+14 6 5 7 18 
D+24 se) 5 9 24 
D+ 70-90 II 5 II 27 


American staff officers reckoned to have 28 Allied divisions (15 from the 
United States and 13 from the British Empire) ready by January 1944, the 
British planners thought a similar number (11 United States and 13-17 
Imperial divisions) would not be available until May of that year. These 
conflicting estimates arose because the British officers did not include any of 
the newly formed US divisions in the contingent of 29 divisions planned for 
OVERLORD. They adopted a stricter criterion than the US planners, namely, 
that only battle-tried divisions—mainly from the Mediterranean area—should 
be used in the Normandy invasion.34 

Despite these grey areas, Morgan’s plan of mid-July 1943 contained detailed 
proposals for the initial attack phase, the flow of troops into the lodgement 
area, and subsequent military objectives in France. The first wave, comprising 
one British, one American, and one Canadian division, was to establish a 
bridgehead between Grandcamp, Bayeux, and Caen. The main objective set 
by Morgan’s staff was the capture of Cherbourg by D+ 14 (14 days after 
D-Day). Brittany should be liberated within six to eight weeks of the 
landing, so that its ports could be used. A precise timetable was drawn up for 
the build-up of forces in France.?> 

The planners stressed, however, that this would all be possible only if the 
Germans were unable to bring in a greater number of reinforcements than 
already mentioned, and if their air power had been decisively weakened.3¢ 


34 See JCS (US), ‘Invasion of the European Continent’, Freiburg UL, RJCS (US), E.Th., 1, MF 
83/71-3, 0163; according to this document 20 US divisions, about 16 British divisions, and 6,020 
tanks should be ready in England by 1 Apr. 1944; according to British plans (War Cabinet, COS, 
Commission, 9 June 1943, PRO, DEFE 2/459) the following forces should be ready by the time of the 
invasion: 13 to 17 Imperial divisions, 11 US divisions, 1 French division, and two US-British airborne 
divisions, plus 61/2 US divisions that would not, however, be fully operational by 1 May 1944. 

35 Responsibility for the conduct of operations up to D+ 8 would lie with the staffs of the US 
and British corps; from D + 8 with the staff of the British 2nd Army; from D+ 70 to D+ 90 with 
the staff of the Allied C-in-C. 

36 See ‘Preliminary notes on ‘Overlord’, 20 July 1943, PRO, WO 205/33; Ehrman, Grand 
Strategy, v. 56-7. 
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November 1942 to July 1943 


Nov. 1942 Dec.1942 Jan.1943  Feb.1943 Mar.1943  April1943_ May1943 June 1943 = July 1943 


German div. (excl. armd/motd.) 


: : Total armd/motd. div. eee eee Armd/motd. div. without 
without reductions 


reductions 


=== = Britishestimats {¢£. ;};©£ s=s==a== British estimates 


DIAGRAM IJI.u.2. Number of German divisions in the occupied western 
territories, and British estimates 


6. THE ROLE OF ALLIED INTELLIGENCE 


From the outset the Allied invasion planners attributed particular importance to 
the activities of the secret services. The enemy had to be kept in the dark as long 
as possible about the place, time, and strength of the attack, while the Allied 
leadership had to be supplied at all times with detailed information on German 
intentions. Conditions for this were not unfavourable, since preparations for 
the invasion were taking place in the British Isles, which were well protected 
against reconnaissance missions, while the Germans had to prepare their 
defences in western Europe in constant view of a largely hostile population. 

Starting in 1941, the RAF used special planes to fly up to 300 reconnais- 
sance missions a month over the occupied western territories, taking 
photographs of fortifications, military installations, and coastal features.37 

In Britain itself, the intelligence service not only succeeded in permanently 
paralysing the German spy network; it used turned agents to establish a ficti- 
tious spy network that fed filtered information to German counter-intelligence. 
A major factor in confusing the enemy was the strategy of not simply attempt- 
ing to keep information from the Germans or only feed them false reports. 
Instead, incorrect information was mixed with accurate reports to increase its 
credibility and protect the fictitious German spy network from exposure. 


37 RAF, Narrative Photographic Record, ii. 141 ff., PRO, AIR 41/7. 
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Telephone tapping and the cracking of the Germans’ ENIGMA code 
(the ULTRA project) were of tremendous help in monitoring these deceptive 
measures and gathering information on German defence plans. The Allies 
also received important information from opponents of the Nazi regime in 
Germany who had access to secret material. Evaluation of this information 
was assigned to a body made up of representatives of numerous military and 
civilian departments, which was again typical of Allied working methods.38 

All in all, the information obtained by the British intelligence service gave a 
fairly accurate picture of German military strength in the occupied western 
territories. Although the total number of units could not always be deter- 
mined because of constant transfers of troops between the eastern and 
western theatres, it nevertheless succeeded in ascertaining the location, 
combat-worthiness, and strength of the crucially important motorized divi- 
sions and the units that had been stationed in western Europe for some time.?9 

Thanks to their reconnaissance flights, the Allies were also able to keep more 
or less abreast of developments in the strength of the Luftwaffe, especially with 
regard to airfields, density of coverage, and operational status. They also knew 
about the Germans’ intense efforts to increase fighter production in early 1943, 
with which pilot training was clearly unable to keep pace.?° 

Around the same time, information began to leak out that the Germans 
might have made significant progress in developing long-range rockets. Since 
an undisturbed build-up of Allied divisions in the south of England was a prime 
requisite for the success of the invasion, the British military leadership was 
particularly concerned about the construction and deployment of rockets by 
the Germans. As early as April 1943 they planned Operation BODYLINE, later 
codenamed CROSSBOW, to take out rocket production plants and launch sites.*! 

Although the Allies strove hard to determine the precise number of German 
divisions in the west at that time, they were even more interested in the 
resistance they could expect to encounter when the invasion started. On this 
point, however, it was difficult to reach any definite conclusions, since the 
military situation on all fronts could change decisively by the time the invasion 
began. As far as the long-term strength of German forces in the west was 
concerned, only rough estimates were possible. Despite these difficulties, the 
Allies attempted a prediction as early as the TRIDENT conference in May 1943 


38 See Thomas, ‘JIC System’, 219-20; Stehle, ‘Kolbe’, 33-44 (on opponents of the Nazi 
system); Masterman, Double-Cross, 7 ff.; Lewin, Ultra, 361, 3723 id., ‘Normandie’, 204-5; Dunn, 
Second Front, 186 ff.; Hinsley, British Intelligence, iii/1. app. 2, 477 ff.; Smith, Station X, 157 ff. 

39 See Distribution Tables/Maps, Aug. 1939—May 1945, PRO, WO 208/3122; E.M. de l’armée 
de terre, Bulletin 1942-1943, No. 31ff., Service Historique de l’Armée de Terre, Vincennes 
(S.H.), 4 P 17; SHAEF, G-2-Div., Intelligence Review, 25 Feb. 1944, NA, 331.1, Box 13, File 
59445; Jacobsen, Teilung der Welt, doc. 201, Op. ‘Overlord’, 364-5; Hinsley, British Intelligence, 
iii/2. 19 ff. 

40 Op. Intelligence German Air Force, 7-13 Mar. 1943, PRO, ADM 223/97; shown for Norway: 
30 Ju 88s and 18 He 115s, ibid. 21-7 Mar. 1943; see also Hinsley, British Intelligence, iii/1. 62 ff. 
and app. 4, 493 ff. 41 See Hinsley, British Intelligence, iii/1. 364. 
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that the troops landing in France would be faced initially by four German 
divisions and after two weeks by approximately 18. Assuming a total of 35 
operational German divisions in the west, the Germans would be in a position 
to bring in a further ten, albeit weak, divisions from the Reich and even— 
circumstances permitting—a limited number of troops from the eastern front. 
To counter this threat, the Allied officers planned to slow down the transport 
of enemy units to the Allied bridgehead decisively by massive use of air power. 
According to information from the intelligence services, the Luftwaffe had 
only 950 aircraft available in the west at that time, and this number could be 
increased to a maximum of 1,500 within a week.*2 

Throughout the summer of 1943 the Allies employed numerous spoofing 
tactics to induce the enemy to spread his forces as widely as possible; at the 
same time the impression was to be given that they were preparing to land in 
the Pas-de-Calais before the end of the year.*? 

To sum up: by mid-1943 the Allies had agreed on practical details of the 
planned landing in Normandy that determined the main course of the 
operation. Two things, in particular, enabled them to go beyond framework 
arrangements and set specific objectives. One was the spectacular increase in 
the pace of American armament, the other the Allies’ success in keeping the 
supply lines to Europe open. At the TRIDENT conference, the combination of 
these factors led to a decision to push ahead with plans for the invasion of 
western Europe despite the continuing commitment in the Mediterranean. 
In frequent meetings between politicians and military leaders it became clear 
that there were still differences of opinion as to how the war in Europe should 
be conducted. The Americans pressed for direct action against the German- 
occupied territories, whereas the British urged war on the periphery for the 
time being. Many Americans, therefore, suspected their ally—especially with 
regard to the war in the Mediterranean—of being mainly concerned with the 
preservation of the British Empire. For their part, the British sought to con- 
vince the Americans that Hitler had to be weakened by constant harassment 
that allowed him no respite. 

Given the existence of what Roosevelt called a ‘special relationship’ between 
Britain and the United States, the two countries nevertheless managed time 
and again to find a common denominator. The British persuaded their ally to 
deal with immediate problems pragmatically in response to military develop- 
ments, while the Americans succeeded in imposing a firm date for the start of 
the invasion.44 


42 See Howard, Grand Strategy, iv. app. VI (A), 642-3; ‘Axis capabilities’, 18 May 1943, 
Freiburg UL, RJCS (US), E.Th., 1, MF 83/71-3, 0209; the American secret service assumed 32 
German divisions in the west in spring 1944 and 27 reserve divisions on Reich territory. 

4% See Pogue, Supreme Command, 105-6; Harrison Cross-Channel Attack, 70; Sexton, 
‘Phantoms’, 109 ff. (simulated preparations for attacks on Denmark and Norway). 

44 See Gallo, Strategy Conferences, 124; Kimball, FDR, 23; Stoler, Second Front, 6-7, 823; on the 
differing aims of the US and Britain, see also: Harrison, Grand Strategy, iv. 421 ff.; Gruchmann, 
Der Zweite Weltkrieg, 234, and Weinberg, World at Arms, 722-3. 


III. ‘The Germans Await an 
Allied Invasion 


I. WESTERN EUROPE AND THE OVERALL WAR SITUATION 


MEASURED against previous objectives and the successes of the early war 
years, the situation of the German Reich and its Italian Axis partner had 
deteriorated considerably by mid-1943, with serious setbacks in the Medi- 
terranean theatre, further heavy losses on the eastern front, and ‘Fortress 
Europe’ increasingly destabilized by Allied bombing and the operations of the 
resistance movements. Given the weakness of the German air and sea forces, 
offensive operations beyond the European mainland were now almost out of 
the question. In the next few months the situation grew even worse, with the 
overthrow of Mussolini and Italy’s withdrawal from the war in autumn 1943, 
and the spectacular increase in Allied military resources. 

At various levels in the Nazi hierarchy attention now turned to ways of over- 
coming these difficulties and regaining the initiative in the medium term. The 
course of the discussion up to the Allied landing in June 1944 was characterized 
by a colourful mixture of plans and ideas, mostly based on little more than pious 
wishes. In general, the top leadership adhered to Hitler’s view that the crisis was 
serious but only temporary, and could be overcome by willpower. Invoking 
historical parallels, Hitler and his followers placed their hopes in the break-up of 
what they saw as an ‘unnatural coalition’ of hostile forces.! Once that had hap- 
pened, Germany would reach agreement with one of its adversaries—Hitler once 
again had Britain in mind—and the time gained would suffice to develop superior 
weapons that would be used to turn the tide conclusively in favour of the Reich.2 

Meanwhile, all material and human resources were to be exploited ruth- 
lessly. The effects of the Allied bombing campaign had to be reduced to 
bearable proportions by relocating production facilities and building fighter 
planes. As for the occupied territories, especially those in western and northern 
Europe, it would be helpful, the German foreign office believed, to hold out 
fictitious future prospects, since ‘fine gestures cost nothing and can be highly 
effective’. These tactics would both isolate the opponents of the occupation 
regime, and significantly boost Germany’s military potential.? 


1 See Part 1 of this volume; Hildebrand, Foreign Policy of the Third Reich, 123 ff.; Hillgruber, ‘Der 
Zweite Weltkrieg’, 111; Lagevortrage, 537 (9-11 Aug. 1943); ADAP, E, vi. doc. 235, 413 (notes 
made by envoy Rahn, 19 Aug. 1943); ibid., doc. 240, 426 (German ambassador in Tokyo to AA, 
20 Aug. 1943). 

2 Hildebrand, Foreign Policy of the Third Reich, 127 ff.; Jacobsen, Der Zweite Weltkrieg in Chronik 
und Dokumenten, doc. 124, 418. 

3 See ADAP, E, vi. doc. 235, 413 ff. and ibid., doc. 237, 419-20 (notes made by Clodius, 20 Aug. 
43); Deutschland im zweiten Weltkrieg, 351 ff.; Jodl, briefing, 7 Nov. 1943, 71-2, BA-MA N 69/17. 
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With regard to the conduct of war on the continent, Hitler and his generals 
in the OKW decided to defend ‘Fortress Europe’ at its outer limits, on the 
grounds that yielding any territory would adversely effect the armament 
economy.* 

In late October and early November 1943, doubtless under the influence of 
growing Allied strength, the view prevailed that ‘extensive loss of territory’ 
could in fact be tolerated in the east, since it would not affect Germany’s ‘vital 
nerve centre’, whereas a successful Allied landing in the west could endanger 
the continued existence of the Reich. At the same time, Hitler considered the 
Allied invasion itself a great opportunity for Germany. If it won the ‘decisive 
battle in the west’, the Allies would have little chance of repeating a major 
landing. Rather, Germany would again be in a position to shift its main war 
effort to the east and finally conquer the Soviet Union. Accordingly, German 
forces in western and northern Europe had to be provided with all possible 
means of defeating the impending invasion.> This sounded plausible enough. 
In reality, however, by far the greater part of the German units available 
remained tied down on the eastern front right up to the end of the war, 
preventing the build-up of a heavy concentration of forces in the west.® 

It was probably this state of affairs that induced German military leaders to 
look for other strategies. In mid-1943 D6nitz proposed to Hitler that the navy 
resume its war on Allied shipping, following a strenuous armament effort. The 
consequent disruption of the Allied supply system would prevent the British 
and Americans from proceeding with their planned invasion. Hitler agreed, 
but told the Kriegsmarine’s C-in-C to wait until overall strategic conditions 
had changed.’ Despite Hitler’s reservations, D6nitz tried once again to 
seize the initiative in the conduct of operations outside Europe, but the 
resumption of attacks on Allied convoys in autumn 1943, begun with 
insufficient resources, brought no lasting success. 

In this difficult situation, which many were convinced was temporary—or 
were persuaded by others to see as temporary—many people, like the chief of 
operations staff in the Wehrmacht high command, put their faith in the ‘higher 
value’ of Germany’s methods and objectives, in what Jodl referred to in 


4 Strategic overview (WFSt), 13 Apr. 1944, 8, 14, BA-MA RW 4/v. 876; Sexton, ‘Phantoms’, 
109. 

> War Directives, No. 51, 3 Nov. 1943; 149 ff.; see Weinberg, World at Arms, 665-6; Hildebrand, 
Foreign Policy of the Third Reich, 129; Deutschland im zweiten Weltkrieg, 104; Jacobsen, Der Zweite 
Weltkrieg in Chronik and Dokumenten, doc. 123, 418; OB West, app. to KTB, OB West to armies, 
I Nov. 1943, BA-MA RH 19 IV/16; Warlimont, Inside Hitler’s Headquarters, 403, 411; Jodl, briefing, 
7 Nov. 1943, 57-8, 67, ibid., N 69/17; Strategic overview (WFSt), 13 Apr. 1944, 23, ibid., RW 
4/v. 876. 

© Strategic overview, 2 ff.; Warlimont, Inside Hitler’s Headquarters, 402, 410, 413; according to 
WFSt, distribution of divisions in Apr. 1944: 53% on eastern front, 47% in other theatres; see Das 
Dritte Reich, ii. 80. 

7 1/SKI, pt. CV, Air war, Nov. 1941 to Jan. 1945, memorandum, 8 Jun. 1943, BA-MA RM 7/171, 
and Lagevortrdge, 520-1, 542. 

8 Lagevortrdge, 568, and Jacobsen, Der Zweite Weltkrieg in Chronik and Dokumenten, 77. 
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November 1943, without further definition, as its ‘ethical-moral superiority’. 
On the basis of ‘boundless belief in the Ftihrer’, Jodl justified his promise of 
victory by the simple formula: ‘we shall win because we must win, or the 
history of the world will make no sense.’® Many of his subordinates no doubt 
agreed with him. 


2. THE SITUATION OF THE ENEMY 


As in the previous period, the disposition and strength of German forces in the 
second half of 1943 and early 1944 was determined essentially by the Allies’ 
presumed intentions and possibilities, in addition to the general war situation 
discussed above. They were also influenced by problems of infrastructure and 
political factors in the occupied countries. 

As before, numerous departments and command authorities were engaged 
in gathering and analysing intelligence. The OKW’s legendary Foreign 
Intelligence Department, headed by Admiral Wilhelm Canaris, was also 
employed in intelligence operations, as were the Ic divisions of the army, 
Luftwaffe, and navy staffs, and the departments and command authorities 
under them. The Foreign Armies West section of the army general staff and a 
foreign ministry department were also gathering information about the enemy. 
The foreign intelligence department was in constant competition with 
Department VI (SD Ausland) of the Reich security main office (RSHA). In 
February 1944 Himmler succeeded in detaching the foreign intelligence 
department from the OKW—a lengthy reorganization that was completed 
only in June and therefore still in progress during the period that appeared 
most favourable for an Allied landing.!° 


(a) Information About the Enemy up to the End of 1943 


Even though cooperation was not optimal, and the various departments 
engaged in intelligence often produced divergent analyses, there was never- 
theless general agreement on the enemy’s strength. Estimates by Foreign 
Armies West for the months of May to December 1943 indicated a constant 
increase in the number of divisions in Britain, with sufficient sea transport for 
eight to ten divisions. In the view of the German naval leadership, a powerful 
armada of Allied warships could be deployed to defend the landing craft.!! 
At the end of December 1943 Foreign Armies West produced a study 
in which it concluded that in Britain alone there were 56 divisions and 18 


° Jodl, briefing, 7 Nov. 1943, 83 ff., BA-MA N 69/17; Messerschmidt, ‘Realitatsverlust’, 235. 

10 See Cubbage, ‘Anticipating Overlord’, 62, 137, app. B, 151; Paine, Intelligence, 9 ff.; on friction 
between the intelligence services see Naval Group West Command, KTB, 11 Sept. 1943, BA-MA 
RM 35 I//61. 

11 The following vessels were available for that purpose in November 1943: 6 battleships, 5 
aircraft carriers, 8 monitors, and 20 cruisers; see Jodl, briefing, 7 Nov. 1943, 56, ibid., N 69/17; on 
divisions in England see Foreign Armies West, III, May to Dec. 1943, ibid., RH 2/v. 1614; this 
source gives 43 divisions and 9 brigades in England in May 1943. 
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brigades, most of them (32 to 34) stationed south of a line running from the 
Wash to the Bristol Channel. Further north, in the Midlands, there were eight 
large units, and in Scotland another seven or eight.!2 The Germans thus 
assumed the presence of much stronger forces in the British Isles by the end of 
1943 than the enemy actually had available even shortly before the invasion. !3 

The resultant analysis of enemy intentions showed that northern France was 
the most likely place for a landing, but that Norway was also a possibility. At the 
same time, Foreign Armies West reported the existence of a threat to southern 
France, on the grounds that 16 to 19 of the enemy’s estimated 55 divisions in the 
Mediterranean area could still be made available for a landing on the south coast 
of France. A concentration of Allied shipping in the western Mediterranean was 
also gradually discernible,!4 and the formation of new French divisions in North 
Africa was further indication of Allied plans to land in the south of France. In 
September 1943 Naval Group West considered that the temporary weakness of 
German military forces in the region was an added inducement to the Allies to 
attempt a landing on France’s Mediterranean coast.!5 

However, when the German intelligence services received reports that the 
Allies would be continuing to transfer landing craft from North Africa to 
Britain via Gibraltar, attention turned once again to north-west Europe. The 
south of France was not again considered a possible landing area until the end 
of 1943, when the British 8th Army launched a major offensive in Italy.16 

Estimates of the concentration of Allied forces in the south of England were 
a major factor in persuading the Germans to consider Allied plans for landings 
outside the wider Channel area as secondary or diversionary tactics, but Hitler 
and the Wehrmacht operations staff still took such possibilities seriously in late 
December 1943. They thought the Allies might well attempt to divert attention 
from the main invasion across the English Channel by carrying out smaller 
landing operations on the periphery and thus hinder the build-up of German 
forces in the coastal regions of Belgium and northern France.!7 On strategic 
grounds, they continued to reason that the Allies’ real objective after the 


12 See Foreign Armies West, map, 31 Dec. 1943, ibid., RH 2/v. 1514; this source gives the US 
component as 5-6 infantry divisions, I-2 armoured divisions, and I airborne division; assumed air 
strength: 6,500 aircraft; see OB West, 30 Nov. 1943, app. to KTB, ibid., RH 19 IV/2o. 

13 See below, Ch. IV. 

14 Foreign Armies West, 5 Oct. 1943, BA-MA RH 2/v. 502; map app., 18 Aug. 1943, ibid.; the 
German intelligence services also suspected the Allies of planning landings all round ‘Fortress 
Europe’. 

15 On French forces in North Africa see report by envoy Rudolf Schleier, Paris, 10 Aug. 1943, 
PA, Biro d.St.S., files on France, viii.; this source gives 80,000 men in North Africa under 
Henri-Honoré Giraud and 40,000 under De Gaulle; on assessment of the situation in the 
Mediterranean area: Naval Group West Command, KTB, 12 Sept. 1943, BA-MA RM 35 II/61; 
Foreign Armies West, map, 18 Aug. 1943, ibid., RH 2/v. 502; KTB OKW, iii/II. 1024-5. 

16 OB West to AOK 19, 1 Dec. 1943, app. to KTB OB West, BA-MA RH 19 IV/18; on transfer 
of landing craft: KTB, Naval Group West Command, 28 and 31 Oct. 1943, ibid., RM 35 II/61, and 
Naval Group West Command, situation overview, 7 Nov. 1943, ibid., RM 7/86. 

17 See War Directives, No. 51, 3 Nov. 1943, 149, and WFSt, KTB, Dec. 1943, 21, BA-MA 
RW 4/v. 56. 
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invasion in the west was to advance into the Reich as quickly as possible and 
neutralize Germany’s retaliatory weapons.!8 

Everything appeared to confirm that the Germans had guessed right. 
Minelaying operations, air attacks, and reconnaissance flights seemed to 
indicate the Allies’ route fairly clearly by the end of 1943, and to leave room for 
no other conclusion but that the main landing would be somewhere between 
Boulogne and Cherbourg.!9 In the same period German intelligence services 
received sporadic reports of movements of troops and warships in and around 
Britain, from north to south and from west to east. In December 1943 Hitler 
accordingly stressed the need to reinforce both the Fifteenth Army and the 
units in the area of the Cotentin peninsula.2° 

Despite these indications, the German remained unsure of enemy inten- 
tions. How unsure can be seen from some of the reactions to the reports of 
troop movements in England. While Foreign Armies West concluded at the 
end of the year that an immediate threat to Norway could almost certainly be 
ruled out, Hitler stuck to his view that it remained an Allied target.?! 

Apart from the question of where the invasion would take place, the various 
intelligence services and command authorities were concerned to discover how 
the Allies intended to carry out the landing itself. Reports on successful 
amphibious operations in Italy were available in the second half of 1943, and to 
some extent formed the basis for the German model of the major landing 
expected on the Channel coast. It was assumed that the attack would begin with 
heavy bombing, that the landing would then begin on a broad front under cover 
of artillery fire from accompanying warships, and that the Allies would make 
early use of tanks, not least in order to seize control of major ports.?? 

All this was generally uncontroversial. On the other hand, there were 
differences of opinion about the effects of air attacks on the mobility of the 
German forces. While Foreign Armies West assumed it would be very difficult 
to get reserve forces to the landing area quickly, officers on the Wehrmacht 
operations staff pointed out that the mobility of German forces had not been 
reduced decisively during the landing at Salerno, despite Allied air supremacy. 
Although the two departments did not go into the matter any further in late 
1943, their difference of opinion sparked a controversy that significantly 
affected plans for moving German troops to the Channel coast in the following 
months.?3 


18 See conference of commanding officers, 11 Nov. 1943, 1/SK], ibid., RM 7/98, and Umbreit, 
‘La Stratégie défensive’, 126. 

19 See Naval Group West Command, KTB, situation overview for September, 30 Sept. 1943, 
BA-MA RM 335 II/61. 

20 See OB West, 8 Oct. 1943, app. to KTB OB West, ibid., RH 19 IV/14; ibid., 25 Oct. 1943, 
ibid., RH 19 IV/15; Keitel to Chef GenStdH 28 Dec. 1943, ibid., RH 2/v. 535. 

21 See KTB ORW, iii/II. 1387 (28 Dec. 1943), and Foreign Armies West, ‘Great Britain: a 
description of the enemy’, 27 Dec. 1943, BA-MA RH 2/v. 1516. 

22 OB West, app. to KTB, Basic Order No. 34, 20 Dec. 1943, ibid., RH 19 IV/19. 

23 See Foreign Armies West, meeting with Ia WFSt, 20 Oct. 1943, BA-MA RH 2/v. 1523; 
communications from WFSt, 28 Oct. 1943, ibid., RH 2/v. 1516. 
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Map IL.11.1. Deployment of forces in the area of OB West, 
3-6 June 1944 
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As to the date of the Allied invasion, the German intelligence services 
anticipated it would most probably begin in early 1944. The holding of a con- 
ference of statesmen and military leaders of the anti-Nazi coalition in the second 
half of 1943 suggested the enemy was in the process of agreeing on final 
arrangements. At the same time, reports came in that the invasion preparations in 
England had almost been completed. The Germans also assumed that an 
operation of that scale would not be planned for a time when there was too great a 
likelihood of bad weather. Hitler’s directive of 27 December 1943 specified 
accordingly that an invasion was to be expected at any time from mid-February 
1944 on.24 In the view of Foreign Armies West, however, this assumption 
depended on the strength of Germany’s military presence in the occupied ter- 
ritories: if the Allies detected a significant reduction in German forces in western 
Europe, they might well be in a position to attempt a landing during the winter.?° 

Discussion of the weather factor introduced a new dimension that was to 
take on special significance over the following months, as the Germans 
attempted to pinpoint the timing of the invasion. 


(b) The Enemy ’s Situation in the Months Preceding the Landing 


In the second half of 1943 assumptions about Allied invasion plans naturally 
remained very general. In the new year, however, especially once winter was 
over and the time for enemy landings was clearly approaching, they became 
increasingly specific. As time passed, the Germans strove to obtain more 
detailed indications of Allied intentions, or at least to arrive at more detailed 
conclusions from analysis of the information available. There were even more 
reports than in the previous year, leading to all kinds of expectations. 

The Germans’ main assumptions about Allied intentions nevertheless 
underwent little change up to the landing, even though reports of reinforce- 
ments in Britain suggested that the start of the invasion was increasingly 
imminent. By the end of May the estimated number of divisions in Britain had 
risen to around 80, that is, over 2 million men.?° According to Foreign Armies 
West, the overwhelming majority—32 infantry, nine armoured, and six air- 
borne divisions—were stationed south of a line from London to Liverpool; 16 
infantry, three armoured, and one airborne division were in the Midlands; and 
another six large units were still in Scotland.27 This picture was built up mainly 
from a large number of reports of troop transfers from North America and the 
Mediterranean, plus information about troop transfers within Britain itself. 


24 Hitlers Weisungen, No. 51 a, 27 Dec. 1943, 238-9 [not in War Directives]; Naval Group West 
Command, 28 Oct. 1943, BA-MA RM 35II/61; OB West, app. to KTB, OB West to armies, 18 
Nov. 1943, ibid., RH 19 IV/20; Wilt, Atlantic Wall, 131; ADAP, E, vii. doc. 112, 4 Dec. 1943, 219 
(AA to OKH, Assessment of Moscow three-power conference). 

25 Foreign Armies West, enemy situation report No. 15, 5 Oct. 1943, BA-MA RH 2/v. 502. 

26 See Gilbert, Second World War, 530. 

27 Plus a further 11 brigades and 8 command units south of the London-Liverpool line, 3 
brigades in the Midlands, and 2 brigades in Scotland; the remaining units were either assumed to 
be in Northern Ireland, or their whereabouts could not be more accurately determined; see also 
Vogel, German Defenses, 41 ff. 
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What had seemed only an outline at the end of 1943, now appeared to Foreign 
Armies West as practically certain: the enemy was assembling two army groups 
in southern and south-eastern England, each comprising two American, two 
British, and one Canadian army, and had sufficient ships available along 
England’s southern shores to transport approximately 20 divisions.28 This 
concentration of forces alone gave rise to many possibilities for deployment. 
In addition to the main landing on the Channel coast, with some likelihood 
at the narrowest point, the enemy could also undertake spoof operations in 
Holland, the German Bight, Denmark, and southern Norway. Furthermore, in 
view of the enormous Allied build-up, landings on the western part of the 
Channel coast, from Normandy to Brittany, and even in the Bay of Biscay, were 
also possible. 

From time to time, especially in February and March 1944, Foreign 
Armies West and the Wehrmacht operations staff, as well as OB West 
himself, suspected that the main landing on the Channel coast would be 
preceded by a smaller landing in the south of France—a possibility suggested 
by reports of concentrations of troops and warships in the western 
Mediterranean that were obviously not required for the fighting in Italy.29 
No clear conclusions about the timing of landings in the north and south 
were reached, however, and these suspicions again faded into the background. 

German planning was dominated by the scenario, drawn up by Hitler at the 
end of December 1943, of a large-scale Allied landing in the area of the 
Fifteenth Army. The top military leadership had practically no doubts about 
it. Only subordinate bodies, like Naval Group West Command and Air Fleet 
3, worked on alternative scenarios, while their command authorities, the Navy 
and Luftwaffe operations staff, followed the official line. 

In February 1944 Naval Group West’s enemy-situation analysts already 
suspected that the enemy was hardly likely to attack in the area in which 
Germany’s own defence forces were concentrated. They took it for granted 
that the Allies were well informed about German defence preparations. 
Countless non-Germans were working on the fortifications and in German 
administrative bodies and supply organizations, so it was difficult to prevent 
information being passed on to Allied agents.2° 


28 See Foreign Armies West, 26 May 1944, BA-MA RH 2/v. 89; according to this source the 
21st Army Group consisted of the British 5th and 2nd Armies, and the Canadian Ist Army; the US 
ist Army Group (FUSAG) consisted of the US 9th and 1st Armies; and there were a suspected 40 
divisions of operational reserves in the USA. 

29 Situation in the western Mediterranean, 16 Feb. 1944, BA-MA RH 2/v. 1517; OB West, Ic, 
29 Feb. 1944, ibid., RH 19 IV/131, 1/SKI, pt. CXIV, German conduct of the war in the 
Mediterranean, Jan. 1944 to Jan. 1945; report WFSt/Ic, 9 Mar. 1944, ibid., RM 7/239; in the 
western Mediterranean the Wehrmacht operations staff suspected the presence of approx. 22 
divisions, 80 destroyers, 70 submarines, and 13 heavy vessels (incl. battleships); see ibid., and 
Foreign Armies West, app. to situation report West, 26 Feb. 1944, ibid., RH 2/v. 1499; Warlimont, 
Inside Hitler’s Headquarters, 408; Deutschland im zweiten Weltkrieg, v. 110. 

30 Naval Group West Command, KTB, 7 and 8 Feb. 1944, BA-MA RM 35 II/61, 62; officers 
with OB West and the staff of the Fifteenth Army were plagued by similar doubts, although they 
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Map IL.11.3. Allied landing transport capacity according to German 
estimates (May 1944) 


Naval Group West Command also reacted sceptically to the increasingly 
frequent reports from agents of a build-up of enemy forces in south-east 
England. According to all the information available, the bulk of the Allied fleet 
was concentrated around and to the west of the Isle of Wight, not on the 
south-east coast. Was all this not sufficient indication, the Naval Group West 
Command officers wondered in late April and early May 1944, that the 
landing area would be further west than had been assumed so far—possibly 
between the Somme estuary and the Cotentin peninsula?! 

Only a few days later the intelligence officers of Air Fleet 3 concluded, as on 
several previous occasions, that the continued bombing of Seine crossing 
points between the estuary and Mantes could only mean that the Allies were 
planning to land between Le Havre and Cherbourg. They must have felt their 
analysis had been confirmed when, shortly afterwards, the Allies also 
destroyed the bridges across the Loire at Angers, Tours, and Orleans, and it 
seemed obvious they were trying to cut off large parts of Normandy. Foreign 
Armies West, however, interpreted this—admittedly against the background 


suspected an attack further to the north-east; see OB West, app. to KTB, OB West to OKW/ 
WFSt, 20 Jan. 1944, ibid., RH 19 IV/26, 37. 


31 Naval Group West Command, KTB, 26 Apr. and 2 May 1944, ibid., RM 35 II/62. 
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of a large number of bombing raids in other areas—simply as part of the Allies’ 
overall effort to impede troop movements in northern France.32 

The conjectures of Naval Group West and Air Fleet 3 had little if any impact 
on assessments of the situation by Hitler, the Wehrmacht operations staff, or OB 
West, that is, the authorities that took the final decisions on defence strategy. For 
the time being, the latter were inclined to focus very widely. OB West expected 
that the landing would probably take place from the Scheldt to Normandy, 
perhaps also in parts of Brittany.33 For the rest, the Germans were largely groping 
in the dark, since—as the OKW reported to Hitler on 18 May 1944—only 
relatively meaningless Allied radio signals could be picked up, and they had not 
succeeded in breaking any important codes since June 1943.34 Nor were they able 
to interpret correctly reports about the construction of ‘platforms’ , which were in 
fact components of the artificial port installations referred to in the previous 
chapter. At the beginning of May 1944, Army High Command Norway’s intel- 
ligence department, for example, still thought they might be technical devices to 
help with the loading of ships in British ports.3> As this issue was pursued no 
further, the Germans maintained their assumption, dating from 1943, that an 
invasion could be carried out only in the vicinity of large ports. 

As well as the location of the landing site, the exact date of the invasion of 
course also gave rise to much deliberation, conjecture, and speculation on the 
German side. If this could be determined, the surprise effect of the landing 
would be greatly diminished. In addition, information about the timing of the 
attack could at least partly obviate the need for early commitment of German 
reserves, and the troops, who were already burdened by work on the for- 
tifications and frequent relocation, should, if at all possible, be spared a 
constant state of alert. 

At the end of 1943 there was still much talk of an invasion in February. At 
the beginning of the new year, however, May appeared the most likely time, 
since by then the bad weather would be over. Weather now began to be seen as 
an increasingly important factor. In the view of the naval high command 
(OKM) the Allies needed at least five days’ favourable weather conditions to 
carry out the operation, while Luftwaffe analysts thought they would even 
need two weeks of good weather.?° 

The final date for the attack obviously depended on how quickly the Allies 
could make enough troops, aircraft, and, above all, landing craft available. 


32 See Foreign Armies West, 29 May 1944, ibid., RH 2/v. 1500; on Air Fleet 3: KV 3242, 7-9 
May 1944, 13; PRO, DEFE 3/47, Part 1 (decoded radio message); Hinsley, British Intelligence, iii/2. 
58; on the Allies’ reaction see below, Ch. IV/4. 

33 OB West, app. to KTB, OB West to WFSt, 24 Apr. 1944, BA-MA RH 19 IV/37. 

34 See 1/SKI, 18 May 1944, ibid., RM 7/108; in addition, German agents in England were still 
being ‘minded?’ by the intelligence service; see Hinsley, British Intelligence, iii/2. 43. 

35 See AOK Norway, Ic, enemy intelligence paper, 6 May 1944, BA-MA RW 39/59. 

36 Deutschland im zweiten Weltkrieg, v. 111; 1/SK1, app. to KTB, pt. CII, 1 Jan. 1944, BA-MA 
RM 7/130; LwFusSt, Ic, ‘Foreign Air Forces West’, 12 Apr. 1944, ibid., RL 2 II/394; app. to KTB 
OB West, chiefs-of-staff discussion with OB West, 26 Apr. 1944, ibid., RH 19IV/37; Ose, 
Entscheidung im Westen, 82 ff. 
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While OB West’s Ic department estimated that this could be done by April, or 
May at the latest, the officers of Naval Group West formed the impression at 
the end of May that the Allies still did not have enough ships ready for their 
invasion troops.37 

It was occasionally suggested that the Allied invasion would be timed to 
coincide with operations on other fronts, such as the start of a Soviet offensive 
in the east or an attack by the Allied armies in Italy. Many also thought the 
invasion might be triggered by Germany’s installation and use of V-weapons 
against Britain. And time and again, an increase in air attacks on transport 
facilities in France, radio broadcasts from SHAEF (Supreme Headquarters 
Allied Expeditionary Force) telling the French population what to do in the 
event of an invasion, the imposition of postal censorship in Britain, or 
noticeable troop movements from the north to the south of England, gave the 
impression that a landing was imminent.38 The multitude of assumptions and 
reports made it difficult for the German intelligence services to give a precise 
date for the invasion, leaving OB West no alternative but to warn his troops 
repeatedly of an imminent attack. 

In addition to the date of the invasion, the Germans tried to determine at 
what time of day the first landing would begin. Rehearsal operations by the 
Allies in England, which the German intelligence services had managed to 
follow in part, pointed to an invasion at dawn, two hours after the lowest water 
level. Tide tables for all stretches of the Channel coast, drawn up by Naval 
Group West Command, showed that if the landing was not attempted in May, 
the only period in June when conditions would be similar to those pertaining 
during the Allies’ trial manoeuvres was the 5th to the 7th. If this period was 
eliminated, similarly favourable conditions would not occur in Normandy 
until the 20th of the month.?? 

As with the discussion about the place of the landing, there was again no 
serious attempt to compare all the reports and their implications, examine 
them from various standpoints, and arrive at a valid conclusion. Instead, one 
gets the impression that each department responsible for gathering and 
evaluating information drew its own conclusions in the light of its own terms of 
reference and the specific concerns of each arm of the service. This doubtless 
encouraged the tendency to accept information that fitted the approach 


37 See Naval Group West Command, KTB, 22 May 1944, BA-MA RM 35 II/62, and OB West, 
IC, app. to KTB, 21 and 29 Feb. 1944, ibid., RH 19 IV/131. 

38 OB West, app. to KTB, 17 Jan. 1944 (Russian offensive), ibid., RH 19 IV/26, Naval Group 
West Command, KTB, 12 May 1944 (offensive in Italy), ibid., RM 35 II/62; H.Gr. B, Ia to OKW/ 
WFSt, 31 Dec. 1943 (V-weapons), ibid., RH 19 IV/105; Foreign Armies West, situation reports, 14 
and 23 May 1944, ibid., RH 2/v. 1500. 

39 Albeit with one disadvantage: on 20 June there would be a new moon, compared with a full 
moon from 5 to 7 June; the information concerns the Seine estuary; see 1/SK], pt. CII b, Western 
theatre—Atlantic coast, table, Jun. 1944, BA-MA RM 7/137, and Naval Group West Command, 
KTB, enemy situation: Channel, 5 May 1944, ibid., RM 35 II/62; on 26 May 1944 Naval Group 
West concluded that the decisive factor for the date of the attack was the weather; see KTB 1/SK], 
26 May 1944, ibid., RM 7/60. 
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already adopted, irrespective of its origin or plausibility, and to reject other 
information simply because it diverged from the previously determined pat- 
tern. The task of German intelligence was made all the harder by the fact that, 
before the invasion, the Luftwaffe was already too weak to undertake sufficient 
air reconnaissance over England. The aerial photographs it was able to provide 
from time to time did not permit any clear conclusions about what was really 
happening on the other side of the Channel.*° 


3. DEFENSIVE PREPARATIONS IN THE WEST 


(a) Defence Concepts 


Although the Germans had little success in fending off Allied landings in Italy 
in the summer and autumn of 1943, they were able to draw certain conclusions 
about the enemy’s future amphibious operations. Many German officers 
reasoned that the landing in western Europe was likely to follow the same 
lines, resulting in similar advantages and disadvantages for attacker and 
defender in the various stages of the invasion. Be that as it may, this experience 
was drawn on in developing the German defence tactics, although it was clear 
to many that conditions in Italy could not simply be transposed to north-west 
France.*! 

There was no doubt that the defenders’ best chance of repelling an invasion 
and inflicting heavy losses on the enemy was during the approach phase and 
the first landing. ‘Our forward-area obstacle is the sea,” OB West impressed on 
his troops once again in February 1944, ‘and there is no better anti-tank ditch!’ 
This meant that strong forces had to be stationed in the coastal fortifications, 
in deep staggered formation, and kept at a permanent state of readiness to 
oppose a landing and fight off invading troops with the help of local reserves. 
The longer they were able to hold up the Allied advance after the landing, the 
greater the possibility of bringing in motorized units from a central reserve, 
and of deploying troops from other areas under OB West and even from 
distant theatres. The overriding principle, therefore, was to hold all coastal 
positions ‘to the last man’. ‘In the west,’ said Rundstedt, ‘there can be no 
giving way.’42 Allied sea and air supremacy were to be cancelled out by 
almost impregnable fortifications and the superior fighting qualities of the 
German soldier.*2 


40 See Boog, ‘Luftwaffe Role’, 41 ff.; Cubbage, ‘German Misapprehensions’, 114 ff.; Gilbert, 
Second World War, 526. 

41 Foreign Armies West, Information on British-American tactics for landing in Sicily, 16 July 
1943, BA-MA RH 2/v. 502; on defence concepts see Ose, Entscheidung im Westen, 47 ff. 

4 OB West, Ia, Basic Order No. 37, 24 Feb. 1944, ibid., RW 4/v. 628; Foreign Armies West, 
VIII Chefs., 11 Jan. 1944, OB West to subordinate armies, ibid., RH 2/v. 536; on securing the 
coastal forward area see H.Gr. B, Gen.d.Pi., Mar. 1944, ibid., RW 4/v. 631, and Wilt, Atlantic 
Wall, 95 ff. 

4% WFESt, Op(H), Situation: key points, Dec. 1943, BA-MA RW 4/v. 614, and KTB OR W,, iii/II. 
I219 (25 Oct. 1943). 
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Since they had little idea of the date of the invasion, the Wehrmacht operations 
staff argued at the end of 1943 that divisions should be moved to the coast early 
on, into the area where it was assumed the invasion would be mainly con- 
centrated, and especially into the area of operation of the Fifteenth Army. Gaps 
in other defence sectors should be concealed by spoofing manoeuvres so as to 
prevent landings—in the words of Giinther Blumentritt, Rundstedt’s chief of the 
general staff, ‘even where we have as scanty a cover as a ballet dancer’.44 

In view of the relatively short distances involved, it might be assumed that 
transfers of troops within ‘Fortress Europe’ would give the defending side 
considerable advantages. Yet the reported number and disposition of enemy 
divisions seemed to nullify the advantage of the ‘inner line’, since—in Jodl’s 
view, for example—the Allies’ strength was such that they could attempt a 
landing on almost any coast in Europe.*° 

Hitler and the army officers were more or less in agreement on the defensive 
approach outlined above. What they squabbled about was, compared with the 
importance of a precise estimate of enemy strength and intentions, a relatively 
secondary matter—to wit, where the motorized reserves should be stationed. 
This issue absorbed a great deal of the German military staffs’ energy for a 
long time. Everything was complicated by the confusion of responsibilities, 
which persisted even in this period, although only the top military command 
authorities and army staffs took part in the ‘panzer controversy’. 

This began in autumn 1943, peaked at the end of the year, and continued in 
somewhat abated form until the Allied landing. The basic issue was whether 
the mobile divisions should be moved near the coast and spread out in a line, 
or kept ready at a central location in the interior. Hitler, the Wehrmacht 
operations staff, and all the command authorities on the Channel coast (Army 
Group B, Wehrmacht Commander Netherlands, Fifteenth and Seventh 
Armies) were in favour of the first option; OB West, the other army staffs 
(First and Nineteenth), and the command authorities of the armoured 
divisions (Panzer Group West Command and Inspector-General of Panzer 
Troops) argued for the second. Experience of Allied landings in Italy again 
had to be taken into account. There—it was argued—the German forces had 
found themselves in a weaker position because their mobile units were too 
far away, suffered heavy losses on the way to the Allied bridgeheads, and 
eventually reached the invasion zone too late. 

Those who pursued this line of argument, however, were readily accused of 
underestimating the effect of the enemy’s powerful naval artillery and air 
power. Panzer units stationed on the coast would be decimated before they 
could even begin be used. Furthermore, if they were spread out in a line it 
would be almost impossible to move them once the main focus of the attack 
became apparent. If, on the other hand, they were stationed at a central 


44 H.Gr. D, Ia to Warlimont, 14 Aug. 1943, BA-MA RW 4/v. 707, and Hitlers Weisungen, No. 
51a, 238-9 [not in War Directives]. 4 Jodl, briefing, 7 Nov. 1943, 66, BA-MA N 69/17. 
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location, they could be deployed in response to any development, even if it 
took them some time to reach the bridgehead because of enemy air power. 
There would also be every possibility of moving them to the coastal combat 
zone quickly under cover of night or bad weather.46 

Towards the end of January 1944 a compromise was reached that more or less 
satisfied both sides. Part of the mobile reserve would be moved to the presumed 
landing area, directly behind the Atlantic Wall, and part would be stationed near 
Paris as a central reserve.47 This seemed the ideal solution: the mechanized 
divisions deployed in advance on the coast could immediately take part in the 
fighting around the bridgehead, while the central reserve of mobile units was 
available for any eventuality. However, it also shows that the Germans were, 
after all, not entirely sure that the Allies would land at the narrowest point of the 
Channel, in the centre of the German defence system. Given the limited military 
resources and the insufficient information obtained by the German intelligence 
services, it nevertheless appeared to be the best option. 

It is noticeable that only army officers took part in the ‘panzer controversy’. 
The navy and Luftwaffe were excluded. Yet other approaches, based partly on 
pre-war thinking, had been advocated by both the Luftwaffe operations staff 
and the naval high command. In a study dated 26 August 1943 the Luftwaffe 
again argued that a maritime power like Britain could be beaten only by strong 
air and sea forces. Priority should once again be given to the campaign against 
Allied shipping and the destruction of ports. The naval leadership agreed 
with this view but doubted whether, given its numerical inferiority, the 
Luftwaffe was able to deliver the goods. The navy itself had of course broken 
off its submarine campaign in the North Atlantic a good six months earlier. 
With regard to the deployment of air and sea forces in the event of an invasion, 
both the navy and Luftwaffe staffs thought most damage could be done to the 
enemy by attacking its convoys and supply ships, and by mining ports on 
the south coast of England. 

Fuhrer directive No. 51 of 3 November 1943 paid scant regard to these 
arguments. Hitler and the Wehrmacht operations staff were more concerned 
that the Luftwaffe and navy should deploy their forces in the west in time to 
secure the coast and the forward area.48 Furthermore, the Allies’ invasion 
preparations might yet be affected by the use of V-weapons against Britain 


46 On the various standpoints see Gen.Insp.d.Pz.Trp., Chef d. Stabes, 26 Aug. 1943, ibid., RH 
10/89; Jodl, diary, 13 Jan. and 13 Apr. 1944, 10, 33-4, ibid., RW 4/v. 33; ChefdGenStdH to rst, 7th, 
15th, 19th Armies, and Pz.Gr.Kdo. West and WB NL on deployment of operational reserves to 
H.Gr. D, 20 Jan. to 4 Feb. 1944, ibid., RH 19 IV/1; Warlimont, Inside Hitler’s Headquarters, 402; 
Ose, Entscheidung im Westen, 47 ff.; Wegmiiller, Abwehr, 130 ff. 

47 See ChefdGenSt Seventh Army to H.Gr. D, 28 Jan. 1944, BA-MA RH 19 IV/1. According to 
Warlimont’s memoirs, this proposal came from the ‘top leadership’. The Wehrmacht 
operations staff may have taken over the Seventh Army’s proposal; see Warlimont, Inside Hitler’s 
Headquarters, 408. 

48 See War Directives, No. 51, 3 Nov. 1943, 149 ff.; on the Luftwaffe and navy alternatives see 
ObdL, ChefdGenSt, Planning of Luftwaffe deployment, 26 Aug. 1943, BA-MA RL 2 II/33; 
LwFuSt, Ia to ChefdGendSt, 5 May 1944, ibid., RL 2 II/5; Lagevortrége, 565, 586. 
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from bases in northern France, which the Germans were planning to begin in 
mid-June 1944. Hitler hoped that the greater the demoralizing effect of the 
V-weapon attacks on the British population, the more likely they were to 
prevent or at least delay the invasion.*9 


(b) The Atlantic Wall 


The completion of each static element in the German defence system naturally 
worked in favour of the established tactic of making the shore the front line. In 
the year before the landing, therefore, the construction of coastal fortifications 
and the Atlantic Wall assumed even greater significance. Each day that could 
be spent on further reinforcement, structural improvement, and more efficient 
camouflage seemed like a day gained. 

At first, up to late autumn 1943, the construction of coastal fortifications was 
connected with the aim of saving as many troops as possible for deployment on 
other fronts. Later on, as the danger of an invasion grew, the coastal defence 
preparations were assigned a high value in their own right.5° The overall 
planning and execution criteria changed little up to the landing, with the 
emphasis, where building defensive installations was concerned, remaining on 
the large ports and the stretches of coast that appeared particularly vulnerable to 
attack. Above all, Field Marshal Erwin Rommel, as commander-in-chief of 
Army Group B (with the troops of Wehrmacht Commander Netherlands, the 
Fifteenth, and the Seventh armies, under him), did his utmost to ensure that the 
overwhelming majority of the envisaged 15,000 fortifications and countless 
other obstacles were sited in the presumed epicentre of the enemy landing 
between Calais and the Seine estuary. Further west, in Normandy and Brittany, 
a smaller number were planned, and in the remaining coastal areas only a few.>! 

It goes without saying that the Germans were unwilling and unable to carry 
out such a huge construction project on their own. In early October 1943 Jodl 
bluntly asserted that ‘the time has now come, in Denmark, Holland, France, 
and Belgium, to use the harshest measures to force the thousands of idlers to 
work on the fortifications, which take precedence over all other tasks’.>? In the 
end, the population was everywhere forced to take part in the work. As late 
as June 1944, despite repeated attempts to transfer forced labourers from 
the occupied countries of western Europe to the Reich in the course of 
Sauckel’s recruitment drives, the Todt Organization supplied some 140,000 
non-Germans and 18,000 Germans for the construction of the Atlantic Wall.53 


49 See Warlimont, Inside Hitler’s Headquarters, 403; Hinsley, British Intelligence, iii/1. 585 ff.; War 
Directives, No. 55, 163-5. 

50 War Directives, No. 51, 233; KTB OKW, iii/II. 770-1 (11 Jul. 1943); Umbreit, ‘La Stratégie 
défensive’, 123 ff.; Wilt, Atlantic Wall, 158 ff. 

51 Wilt, Atlantic Wall, 158 ff.; Ose, Entscheidung im Westen, 23-4. 

52 See Jodl, briefing, 7 Nov. 1943, 71, BA-MA N 69/17. 

>3 OB West’s engineering general was in charge of the construction project; Wehrmacht 
committees assigned to OB West, armies and corps were responsible for co-ordinating the building 
work; they included representatives of the different armed services, the TO, the military 
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The Germans were nevertheless forced to withdraw many workers from the 
coastal construction sites to repair the damage caused by increasing Allied air 
raids and sabotage by the Resistance, mainly against transport facilities and 
industrial plants. More and more workers were also needed for the con- 
struction of V-weapon bases in northern France.>4 

Despite all these difficulties, the construction work as a whole assumed 
imposing proportions. Although only about 8,500 fortifications were more-or- 
less ready by the beginning of 1944, a further 12,247 had been built on the west 
coast and 943 on the French Mediterranean coast by the day of the landing. At 
the same time, around half-a-million obstacles had been anchored offshore and 
63 million mines laid, in order to prevent the Allies landing in force or to steer 
their advance in a direction favourable to the German defences. The barrier was 
completed by artillery of all calibres, tank cannon, and anti-aircraft guns, more 
and more of which were shielded from Allied air attack by concrete walls.>> 

Differences of opinion soon arose as to the direction in which army and navy 
artillery should point. Hitler and OB West wanted to position the batteries so 
that they could also fire inland, against enemy airborne and ground troops that 
had broken through the German defence lines, whereas the navy insisted they 
should be directed towards targets out at sea. In the end, the interests of the 
army prevailed, and the navy had to give up most of its ideas. This also shows 
that the Germans ultimately intended to concentrate on fighting the Allies 
effectively inland rather than offshore.>° Many of the installations demanded 
by Naval Group West Command were consequently not completed, and the 
guns often left unshielded. In addition, much of the artillery supplied to it was 
taken from captured enemy stocks and was of doubtful range and accuracy.” 

The deficiencies in the area of the Fifteenth Army, at the heart of the 
defence preparations, were less serious. There, everything was done to ensure 
rapid and efficient consolidation. In the area of the Seventh Army, however, 
the completion of defence installations was much slower. At the end of May 
1944 LXXXIV Army Corps, in whose area the landing actually took place, 
reported that only half the envisaged winter programme could be completed 


commanders, etc.; see OB West, Ia, Basic Order No. 25, 5 Aug. 1943; ibid., RW 4/v. 628; on 
Sauckel’s recruitment drives see OB West, Ia, 16 Dec. 1943, ibid., RW 4/v. 707; Jodl, diary, 13 Jan. 
1944, I0, ibid., N 69/17; Wilt, Atlantic Wall, 82; on the figures see Cubbage, ‘Anticipating 
Overlord’, 4, and Ose, Entscheidung im Westen, 24 ff. 


>4 OB West, app. to KTB, OB West to OKW/WFSt, and OB West to Mil.Cdr. France, 5 and 8 
Apr. 1944, BA-MA RH 19 IV/36; according to these sources the cement works were also often at a 
standstill because of coal shortages; see also Wilt, Atlantic Wall, 121. 

55 OB West, app. to KTB, situation assessment, 5 Jun. 1944, and mines report, 2 Jun. 1944, 
BA-MA RH 19 IV/40, 155; this source gives the following distribution of mines: AOK 15: 2.046m.; 
AOK 7: 1.695m.; Wehrm.Cdr.Netherlands: 0.64m.; figures for the amount of cement used range 
from 10.4 to I7.6m. m?; see Deutschland im zweiten Weltkrieg, 115; Wilt, Atlantic Wall, 157 ff.; Ose, 
Entscheidung im Westen, 68. 

5° OB West, app. to KTB, OB West to armies, 5 Mar. 1944, 5 Oct. 1943, BA-MA RH 19 IV/14, 
29; Naval Group West Command, KTB, 18 Nov. 1943, ibid., RM 35 II/6r. 

57 Tbid., 11 Sept. 1943. 
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and that many batteries were still being installed, even though 74,000 Todt 
Organization workers and 3,765 trucks had been available to the Seventh Army 
since the middle of February. 

Here, too, priorities had been set. While the ports of Cherbourg, St-Malo, 
Brest, Lorient, and St-Nazaire took the lion’s share of the available equipment 
and weapons, the right flank of the Seventh Army, between the rivers Vire and 
Orne, was comparatively poorly equipped. In late April 1944 Naval Group 
West Command reported that the Seventh Army in Normandy had a total of 
47 artillery pieces for use against targets at sea, of which only 27 were protected 
by bunkers. Work on the remaining artillery was still under way or had not 
even started.>8 

The second line of defence, 20-30 km from the coast, was also in a poor state 
of preparation. Planned in October 1943, most of the finished installations were 
in the Pas-de-Calais region, while the material and manpower available for 
Normandy were not sufficient to carry the project through to completion.>° 

OB West must have sensed that a static defence system like the Atlantic 
Wall was only as strong as its weakest point. In February 1944 he wrote to his 
commanding officers emphatically rejecting any comparison with France’s 
Maginot Line, which had failed so miserably in 1940. Stressing the many other 
advantages of the Atlantic Wall under construction, Rundstedt repeated that 
the troops in the coastal area must not and would not give way, as the French 
had done. By way of emphasis, less combative souls were even threatened with 
the death sentence if they failed to hold their ground. Such excuses as 
‘we could not hold out any longer because we had no more ammunition or 
supplies’ would have the ‘most serious consequences’ for those responsible. 

The top military leadership, however, seemed not entirely convinced of 
the effect of such threats. Otherwise they would not have ordered the con- 
struction of defensive installations further inland, as they did in early 
November 1943—although they kept it top secret so as not to demoralize the 
troops. Shortly afterwards, a restricted circle of selected officers reconnoitred 
defensive positions along the Somme and the Marne-SaG6ne canal and on to 
the Swiss border.®! 

None of this, of course, was seen as an alternative to defensive preparations 
in the coastal region, which continued to be given top priority. Key ports and 


58 Tbid., 30 Apr. 1944, BA-MA RM 35 II/62; on conditions on the Seventh Army’s right flank 
(LXXXIV Army Corps) see app. to KTB OB West, report by Oehmichen task force, 13 May 1944, 
ibid., RH IV/39; AOK 7, military developments, 12 Jan. to 30 May 1944, ibid., RH 20-7/136; AOK 
7, KTB, 6 Mar. and 22 May 1944, ibid., RH 20-7/129; see also Mitcham, ‘Dollmann’, 183. 

59 On the planning of a second line of defence see OB West, Ia, Basic Order No. 31, 21 Oct. 
1943, BA-MA RW 4/v. 628, and OKW to OB West, 24 Oct. 1943, ibid., RW 4/v. 707. Fifty to 80% 
of fortifications in the area of LX XXIV Army Corps were completed by 6 Mar. 1944; see AOK 7, 
KTB, 6 Mar. 1944, ibid., RH 20-7/129; also Hinsley, British Intelligence, iii/2. 17. 

6° See OB West, app. to KTB, OB West to armies 17 Jan. 1944, BA-MA RH 1g IV/31, and ibid., 
Blumentritt to ChefdGenSt, 8 Feb. 1944, ibid., RH 19 IV/27; on the threat of the death sentence 
see OKW to OB West, 7 Feb. 1944, ibid., RW 4/v. 628. 

61 OB West, Construction of rear positions, 2 Nov. and 9 Dec. 1943, ibid., RH 19 IV/107, 106. 
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stretches of coast were renamed ‘fortresses’—also called ‘Fiihrer fortifications’ 
by OB West to emphasize the seriousness of resistance on the coast by 
associating it with the name of the supreme military commander. Fortress 
commanders—who in OB West’s view had to be army officers—were given 
special full powers and solemnly sworn in by the army groups.®? The 
‘fortresses’ were located in what was now called the ‘battle zone’, a strip of 
land extending from the coast to the second defence line. Within the battle 
zone, army commanders-in-chief had full powers,°? including the right to 
evacuate the civilian population. This right was exercised to the full, and by 
mid-February 1944 no fewer than 313,000 people had been forced to leave 
their homes.®* Nevertheless, no military measures could be taken without 
considering their impact on the economy, since Germany’s war industry 
remained dependent on the proper functioning of French enterprises even in 
the ‘battle zone’. In early April 1944 work on defence installations had to be 
slowed down because manpower and transport facilities were required for 
agricultural purposes.®> 

Economic considerations also interfered with German plans to flood large 
areas of the coastal region as a further obstacle to Allied landings and pen- 
etration. In the discussions on the extent and location of the flooding, con- 
flicts arose between the army, navy, and Luftwaffe that were exacerbated by 
the unequal division of powers. As we have seen, OB West and the OKW had 
given most authority to the army command. When it became clear that AOK 
(army head quarters staff) 15 intended to undertake widespread flooding 
operations on its own authority, Air Fleet 3 and Naval Group West 
Command objected on the grounds that the flooding would put many of 
their installations at risk. While OB West did not refuse to consider these 
objections, the commander-in-chief of the Fifteenth Army reacted angrily: 
‘I totally disagree with the position of the navy and Luftwaffe ... with regard 
to the planned flooding. The navy is interfering in matters that are none of its 
concern.’ He informed OB West, moreover, that Army Group B had ‘now 
ordered the flooding’. 

Rundstedt and his staff had to act as intermediaries, propose compromises, 
and even seek a decision of principle from the OKW. After seemingly endless 
negotiations, a balance was struck between the two positions: bearing in mind 


62 OB West, KTB, 14 and 20 Jan. 1944 (special powers, fortress commands), ibid.. RH 19 
IV/22, and ibid., Ic, app. 87, Conduct of battle by OB West, Feb. 1944, ibid., RH IV/131; War 
Directives, No. 11, 159 ff. 

63 Immediately behind the ‘battle zone’ was the ‘security area’; see OB West, Ia, Basic Order 
No. 9, 31 Jan. 1944, ibid., RW 4/v. 628, and OKW/WFSt, Op(H) West to OB West, 7 Feb. 1944, 
ibid.; this source contains the following assertion, subsequently contradicted by the facts: ‘For the 
fortress and battle commander, the place entrusted to him is his fate. Like the sea captain, he goes 
down with his ship. German military tradition knows no other way.’ On the division of the coastal 
zone see also Hitlers Weisungen, No. 51 c, 241 [not in War Directives]. 

64 See app. to KTB OB West, Evacuations, 21 Feb. 1944, BA-MA RH 19 IV/28, and Ose, 
Entscheidung im Westen, 67. 

© OB West, app. to KTB, OB West to OKW/WFSt, 5 Apr. 1944, ibid., RH 19 IV/36. 
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the concerns of the navy, Luftwaffe, and the war economy, flooding operations 
in the coastal area were to be kept to a strict minimum and only carried out just 
before the landing. Everything else would remain at the planning and 
preparation stage.°° 

Even though OB West’s original aim of completing the Atlantic Wall by the 
beginning of March 1944 proved impossible to achieve, the Germans 
nevertheless managed to build a large number of defence installations and 
provide them with effective protection against bombardment, especially in the 
area in which they expected the landing to be concentrated. The unfinished 
installations gave continuing cause for concern as they were particularly 
exposed to attack from the air. 

The numerous bunkers, obstacles, minefields, and flood areas were one 
thing; the military effectiveness of the Atlantic Wall quite another. As many 
German officers certainly realized, everything would hinge on the fighting 
quality of the troops defending the fortifications—in the final analysis, on their 
strength, mobility, and reserves.°7 


(c) Command Structure and Division of Responsibilities 


The command structure existing in the area of OB West up to mid-1943 
changed in the south of France after Italy concluded an armistice with the 
Allies on 3 September 1943. The Germans had been able to prepare for 
the disbanding of the Italian Fourth Army in good time, as it had been on the 
cards since Mussolini’s overthrow in July 1943. The newly formed Nineteenth 
Army High Command (AOK 19) was therefore able to make rapid progress in 
disarming the four Italian infantry divisions and both coastal divisions east of 
the Rhone. By 9 September the majority of the approximately 41,000 Italian 
soldiers had been disarmed.°® There was, in any case, no chance of resistance, 
since the Germans had already cut off all the Italian Fourth Army’s lines of 
communication between the alpine passes in the east and the Rhone in the 
west. Rundstedt ordered that any opposition should be put down ruthlessly,°° 
since the behaviour of the Italians was considered rank treachery. 

In late August 1943 the OKW had still been considering keeping an Italian 
army corps of two divisions on the Mediterranean coast. It soon became clear, 
however, that although many of the disarmed Italian troops declared them- 
selves ready to work for the Germans, very few wanted to fight as soldiers on 
the side of their former Axis partner. As a result, no Italian units were formed. 
The few Italians who were willing to fight were simply incorporated into 


6 Blumentritt to Jodl, 13 Jan. 1944, ‘Basic considerations on repelling an enemy invasion’, Jan. 
1942 to Mar. 1944, ibid., RH 19 IV/1, and OB West, KTB, ‘Installation of underwater barriers’, 31 
Dec. 1943 to 6 Apr. 1944, ibid., RH 19 IV/105. 

67 See Umbreit, ‘La Stratégie défensive’, 124 ff. 

68 Jacobsen, Der Zweite Weltkrieg in Chronik and Dokumenten, doc. 129, 441; Air Fleet 3, Ia, re 
Axis, 1 Sept. 1943, BA-MA RL 7/116; see also Wilt, Atlantic Wall, 75-6; AOK 19 emerged from 
Army Group Felber. 

6° See Air Fleet 3, Ia, re Axis 1 Sept. 1943, BA-MA RL 7/116. 
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Sources: OKW WFSt, app. to H.Gr.Kdo. D, Ia, 7 May 1944, BA-MA RW 4/v.; app. to KTB OB 
West, 153, ibid., RH 19/IV/38; Deutschland im zweiten Weltkrieg, v. 108. 
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German units, while the majority were employed as ‘auxiliaries’ or taken to 
prisoner-of-war camps in Germany. 

A much harsher fate awaited the ‘Jews and other elements’—as they were 
called in the OKW logbook—living in the former Italian occupation zone. By 
order of the Reichsfitihrer SS, Heinrich Himmler, these groups were to be 
immediately arrested and deported by the “Todt’ police regiment. They had 
obviously not inconvenienced the Italians during their occupation of the area. 

Immediately after disarming their former ally, the Germans began dis- 
mantling plant that seemed important for the arms industry and transporting 
it to Germany. By the end of September, according to a report from the 
military commander in France, Carl-Heinrich von Stiilpnagel, this operation 
could already be considered completed.7° 

In the meantime, troops of AOK 19 had occupied the area of the disbanded 
Italian Fourth Army. AOK 19 had a total of six infantry divisions at its disposal 
on the Mediterranean coast, from the Spanish to the Italian border.7! 

The creation of a new army group command brought about a much more 
significant change in Germany’s western command structure than the 
formation of a new army in the south of France. In 1943 the staff of Rommel’s 
Army Group B was transferred from Italy to France and put in charge of 
strengthening coastal defences and planning the disposition of army units— 
tasks that were actually the responsibility of Rundstedt’s central command or 
the armies under him. Although the OKW formally placed the provisionally 
constituted staff of Army Group B under the command of OB West on I 
January 1944, only two weeks later it put Rommel in charge of all divisions 
from Holland to the Loire estuary—that is, the troops of the Wehrmacht 
commander in the Netherlands, plus the Fifteenth and Seventh Armies.72 

As if that were not enough, in the following weeks and months Rommel, 
with Hitler’s backing, sought to extend his responsibilities even further. He 
now wanted a say in the deployment of mechanized units and the two armies 
in the south of France. Rundstedt and his staff fought back, raised objections, 
and drew up alternative command structures for the OKW. In the end 
Rundstedt let it be understood that, unless the muddle was sorted out, he saw 
no point in continuing as OB West.73 

The wrangle over the assignment of responsibilities lasted well into April and 
ended with a partial victory for Rundstedt and his staff. The new structure, 


70 See OB West, app. to KTB, OB West to OKH/GenStdH, 2 Oct. 1943, ibid., RH 19 IV/14; 
according to that source approx. 31,600 Italians had declared themselves ‘willing to work’; on the 
fate of Italian soldiers in German custody see Schreiber, Die italienischen Militérinternierten; on the 
arrest of Jews: KTB OKW, iii/II. 994 (23 Aug. 1943); on transport of plant to Germany: Mil.Cdr. 
France, situation overview, July—-Sept. 1943, 55, BA-MA RW 35/293. 

71 Plus, by June 1944, one more panzer division undergoing reinforcement and two reserve 
divisions near the Italian border and to the north of Chambéry. 

72 KTB ORW, iv/I. 276; OB West, app. to KTB, OB West to armies, 12 Nov. 1943, BA-MA 
RH 19 IV/20; OKW/WFSt, Op., Hitler to GenStdH, 6 Nov. 1943, ibid., RH 2/v. 535; Ose, 
Entscheidung im Westen, 35-6. 7 KTB ORW, iv/I. 277, 300. 
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which was to come into force on 12 May, left OB West directly answerable to 
the OKW. But Rundstedt was now in command of Rommel’s Army Group B 
and a newly formed Army Group G, made up of the First and Nineteenth 
Armies in the south of France. Under the new structure, OB West’s staff was 
not only the command centre but was also responsible for co-ordination tasks. 
This approach was based primarily on the assumption that the enemy would 
land on several coasts at once. In the event of simultaneous attacks in the north 
and south of France, separate operations could now be directed by different 
army group commanders under the overall responsibility of OB West. 

In addition to Army Groups B and G, Rundstedt was also given respons- 
ibility for Panzer Group West Command, set up at the turn of 1943-4 as a 
command authority for the mechanized divisions. This effectively put paid to 
Rommel’s attempts to extend his influence to armies and divisions beyond his 
area of command.74 

It would appear on the surface that the Germans managed to tighten up and 
clarify their command structure significantly a few weeks before the invasion. 
In reality, months of an exhausting tug-of-war resulted in more or less the same 
state of affairs as at the end of 1943. For although the Panzer Group Command 
was now under OB West, Rundstedt had only indirect control of the 
mechanized divisions. Four tank units (the ‘OKW reserve’) were directly 
answerable to the OKW, and the remaining six were split between Army 
Groups B and G. As before, Air Fleet 3 and Naval Group West were only under 
instructions to cooperate with OB West; in general, they took their orders from 
their commanders-in-chief. Rundstedt’s control of Waffen-SS troops and 
reserve divisions was also subject to certain limitations. His influence on 
decisions of their military commanders was confined to military matters, 
otherwise the chain of command led to the quartermaster-general and the army 
high command.7> ‘OB West’ thus remained a somewhat misleading title. 

Certainly, the division of responsibilities by region and task was not 
necessarily bound to have a negative effect. Had the full range of activities 
been taken into account, such a system would, in theory, have made a lot of 
sense. In practice, however, the arguments about the division of powers were 
fuelled less by objective requirements than by considerations of prestige and 
the desire to safeguard and extend existing areas of authority—not to mention 
the constant efforts of Hitler and his inner circle to prevent anyone else from 
becoming too powerful. The end-result was an unclear command structure, 
overlapping responsibilities, and duplication of effort, leading to lack of 


74 OB West, KTB, 9 Apr. 1944, BA-MA RH 19 IV/33, and KTB ORW,, iv/I. 300; Formation of 
Army Group G: OB West, app. to KTB, OB West to armies, 27 Apr. 1944, BA-MA RH 19 IV/37; 
the First and Nineteenth Armies were placed under Army Group G on 2 May 1944; on the new 
structure see OB West, Ia, Basic Order No. 38, 7 May 1944; BA-MA RW 4/v. 628; see also 
Deutschland im zweiten Weltkrieg, 108; on the OKW reserves: KTB OKW, 4/I, 84; on the command 
structure in the west see also Ose, Entscheidung 1m Westen, 60 ff. 

7 Ose, Entscheidung im Western, 60 ff. Umbreit, ‘La Stratégie défensive’, 122-3; H.Gr. D, Ia, 
structural overview, 7 May 1944, BA-MA RW 4/v. 628. 
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motivation and resignation. In mid-January 1944 Blumentritt, OB West’s 
chief of general staff, wrote to Jodl: ‘In the east there is one enemy, here 
everything is so complicated—entangled in a web of a hundred possible 
departments—that it takes a Jong time for a newcomer to understand what is 
going on behind the scenes.’ Among other things, Blumentritt complained, 
this generated an enormous amount of paperwork. From 1 to 15 February 
1944, a total of 4,047 secret command documents were received by OB West’s 
staff. In one period of 24 hours, 8,788 telephone calls were received. His own 
command also produced a huge mass of paper. Between I and 31 July 1942, 
AOK 7 received from OB West no fewer than 11 single and seven basic orders, 
plus a special ordinance, each up to eight pages long.7° 

The effect of this complicated command structure can be illustrated by the 
case of the 2nd Panzer Division. Its troops were under the operational 
command of Panzer Group West, but their tactical deployment was the 
responsibility of I SS-Panzer Corps. Territorially, they were under the military 
commander for Belgium and Northern France. Finally, for supply purposes 
they were under the command of AOK 15. This was by no means an isolated 
instance.77 

At the higher level of the three arms of the service, too, there were frequent 
disputes about who should do what. For example, D6nitz objected to the 
deployment of marines in France to protect the railways, Goring opposed 
the use of paratroops for coastal defence, and OB West did his utmost to 
ensure that only army officers were in charge of operations in the whole 
coastal region. OB West’s attitude led to protests from the navy, with the 
result that certain tasks were once again placed under its responsibility. 
On the other hand, the Wehrmacht commander in the Netherlands succeeded 
in putting a Luftwaffe officer in full command of the army divisions in his area, 
although Keitel himself had to resolve the conflict this gave rise to.78 It is 
therefore hardly surprising that, when the new command structure came into 
force, OB West himself needed eight pages just to set out the complicated 
division of responsibilities among the various military units and departments 
under his command.79 


(d) Structure of Ground Troops 


The total strength and combat readiness of German armed forces in the west 
underwent large fluctuations in the period from mid-1943 to the invasion. 


76 Blumentritt, ChefdGenSt H.Gr. D to Jodl, 13 Jan. 1944, ibid., RH 19 IV/1, and Ose, 
Entscheidung im Westen, 63; app. to KTB OB West, H.Gr. D, Ia to armies, 27 Feb. 1944, BA-MA 
RH 19 IV/28, and AOK 7, KTB, I to 31 July 1942, ibid., RH 20-7/61. 

77 Panzer Group West, Ia, command structure, 3 Feb. 1944, ibid., RH 10/112. 

78 See OKW to OB West, 29 Mar. 1944, ibid., RH 2/v. 537; 1/SKI ObdM., Ib, Minutes: Visit to 
Fuhrer HQ, 26-7 Feb. 1944, ibid., RM 7/189; OB West, app. to KTB, OB West to H.Gr. B et al., 
29 Feb. 1944, ibid., RH 19 IV/28 (GGring) and 1/SKI], pt. CII, telex from MND, 31 Mar. 1944, 
ibid., RM 7/130 (authority for conduct of marine warfare). 

79 See OB West, Ia, 7 May 1944, Basic Order No. 38, ibid., RW 4/v. 628. 
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Diagram II.1.1, ‘Number of divisions under OB West’, can serve only as a 
rough guide, since the various command authorities applied different criteria in 
recording the statistics for their units, especially if they were in transit or being 
restructured. Nevertheless, the general trends are apparent: from October 1943 
onwards OB West could always count on around 25 static divisions, mostly 
deployed near the coast. They were reinforced by ‘eastern battalions’, that is, 
units made up of volunteers from various Soviet national groups, which were 
not to be allowed to fight independently but always under the strict control of 
German commanders, since they were simply not trusted.®° 

The graph also shows a decline in the total number of divisions—and in the 
number of panzer divisions taken separately—up to December 1943, after 
which both figures begin to rise. One reason for the decrease in the autumn of 
1943 was the assumption that there were unlikely to be any attempted landings 
in the winter. The other reason, however, was that the eastern and southern 
theatres were claiming more and more troops. In the course of 1943, 24 
divisions were transferred from the area of OB West to the Soviet Union, 17 to 
Italy, and three to south-east Europe, as well as numerous corps and army 
units. 

The quality of defensive preparations in the west suffered accordingly. In 
September 1943 Blumentritt, chief of the general staff, noted that the combat 
strength of the divisions in the west was then less than it had been a year 
earlier.®! 

The situation appeared to be changing at the end of 1943. In directive No. 
51 of 3 November, and again in an order dated 28 December, Hitler forbade 
any further withdrawal of troops from the west. These orders, however, were 
lastingly vitiated in the next few months following numerous attacks by the 
Allies in Italy and the Red Army on the eastern front. Time and again, the 
precarious situation in other theatres forced the Germans to withdraw troops, 
especially mobile units, from the west and to undermine, if not demolish, its 
defensive structure.82 Only a few days before the invasion Hitler and the 
Wehrmacht operations staff still found it appropriate to withdraw troops from 
the area of OB West and transport them to Italy and the Soviet Union.®? As a 
rule, the units sent to the west as replacements were completely worn out and 


80 App. to KTB OB West, Blumentritt to ChefdGenSt, 17 Jan. 1944, ibid., RH 19 IV/31; 
Coudry, Soldats de Vlassov, 8 ff. 

51 OB West, app. to KTB, OB West to OKW/WFSt, 16 Dec. 1943, BA-MA RH 19 IV/20; 
transfers to other theatres from Oct. 1942 to Sept. 1943: 31 infantry and 16 panzer/motorized 
divisions; see KTB OKW,, iii/II. 1og1—2 (11 Sept. 1943); transfers to the eastern front from July 
1943 to April 1944: one division each from Norway and Denmark, 13 divisions from OB West; see 
WFSt, strategic overview, 13 Apr. 1944, ibid., RW 4/v. 876, and Miller-Hillebrand, Das Heer, iii. 
63, 116, 144, 212-13. 

82 See War Directives, No. 51, 151; Warlimont, Inside Hitler’s Headquarters, 402, 410 ff.; OB 
West, app. to KTB, OB West to AOK 15, 3 Jan. 1944, BA-MA RH 19 IV/25. 

83 OB West to AOK 15, 3 Jan. 1944; OB West to armies, 2 Jun. 1944 (Hitler’s intention to 
transfer to the east units from the Panzer-Lehr—an elite division made up of training and 
demonstration units—and the 21st Panzer Division), ibid., RH 19 IV/40; ibid., 3 and 4 Jun. 1944 
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often needed many weeks to become more or less fit for action. In many cases, 
their operational redeployment was not envisaged until the end of May or even 
later.84 The arithmetical increase of around ten divisions to a total of 60 that is 
shown in the graph from mid-1943 up to the invasion cannot, therefore, 
necessarily be equated with an increase in combat strength. 

Furthermore, the ratio of distribution of all German army, Waffen-SS, and 
Luftwaffe field divisions among the various theatres of war had changed only 
marginally over the same period. On 1 June 1944 there were 156 divisions in the 
east (as against 186 in July 1943), 12 in Norway (14), 27 in Italy (7), and 25 in the 
Balkans (15).85 The often striking emphasis that the highest military authorities 
placed on the importance of fending off the invasion was thus scarcely reflected 
by a corresponding redeployment of the forces available.8© Even if we consider 
separately the divisions with the greatest strike power, that is, the panzer divisions 
and other motorized units, we still get a very similar impression. Of the I1 
motorized divisions stationed in the west at the start of the invasion, only two 
were already in France in autumn 1943, another three joined them in the period 
January-April 1944, while the remaining six did not arrive until May 1944.87 
That naturally affected their combat readiness. A report from Panzer Group 
West in January reveals that newly arrived motorized units often possessed only a 
quarter of their staff officers and almost no motor vehicles. Great effort and 
rigorous exploitation of all available resources in the area of OB West were 
required to restore them to something like full strength. Two days before the 
invasion, however, Rundstedt’s staff reported that six of the 11 motorized divi- 
sions were still suffering from considerable shortages of equipment and per- 
sonnel; none of the six had even Ioo tanks. The other five could be considered 
operational. At the start of the Allied landing the Germans had a total of 1,860 
armoured vehicles of all types available, and each division numbered anything 
from 13,000 to 21,000 men.88 


(transfer of units from OB West to Italy and the southern Ukraine); most serious of all was the 
order in March 1944 to transfer II SS-Panzer Corps with its two panzer divisions; see Warlimont, 
Inside Hitler’s Headquarters, 415. 


54 OB West, app. to KTB, OB West to Pz.Gr. West, 17 Mar. 1944, BA-MA RH 19 IV/30; 
Ursachen und Folgen, xxi. 226. 

85 See Jacobsen, Teilung der Welt, 571; KTB OKW, iv/I. 113-14; according to this source, 53% of 
Wehrmacht personnel was in the east on 7 Apr. 1944. 

86 The figures for German personnel in the west vary enormously: Miuller-Hillebrand, Das Heer, 
iii. 174, puts the total army contingent (incl. Luftwaffe field divisions and Waffen-SS) at 746,000 
on I July 1943 and 892,000 on I July 1944; OB West reported a total of 1,644,640 ‘mouths to feed’ 
on I March 1944 (army = 865,180; Luftwaffe = 326,350; navy = 102,180; SS and police = 102,610; 
others = 91,110; Wehrmacht retinue = 314,280); see H.Gr. B/OQu, 1 Mar. 1944, 1242, BA-MA 
MEF C-497/N; Mennel, SchluBphase, 39, gives similar figures; Jodl mentioned a total of 1,873,000 
men on 5 May 1944.3 in comparison: Italy=961,000; south-eastern Europe = 826,000; 
Norway = 311,000; east = 3,878,000; see ‘Strategic situation in spring 1944’, Jodl, briefing, 5 May 
1944, BA-MA N 69/18; see also Dunn, Second Front, 264. 

87 A further 8 motorized divisions were stationed in OB West’s area of operations for a few 
months during the year before the landing; see Dunn, Second Front, 230-1. 

88 See OB West, KTB, 4 Jun. 1944, BA-MA RH 19 IV/35; the 9th, 11th, and 116th Panzer 
Divisions, the 1st and 2nd SS-Panzer Divisions, and the 17th SS-Panzer Grenadier Division were 
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These forces were deployed in accordance with the German analysis of the 
Allies’ presumed landing plans. The majority of the more-or-less complete 
units were stationed immediately behind the Fifteenth Army’s coastal combat 
strip, and in no case more than 120 km inland, where it was thought they would 
be able to give effective support to the infantry divisions deployed in front of 
them. The motorized divisions of the OKW reserve stationed to the east and 
south-east of Paris also had to secure the right flank of the Seventh Army.®? 
There, in the area under the command of LXXXIV Army Corps, there were in 
mid-January 1944 only two static divisions and one infantry division, 
supported by a few motorized battalions.°° By the end of April 1944 nothing 
much had changed, if we discount other defensive measures such as the 
flooding of river basins and the construction of obstacles in the forward area.?! 

At the beginning of May, however, when Hitler accepted that Brittany and 
Normandy, with the major ports of Brest and Cherbourg, were likely targets 
for enemy airborne landings, a large number of units were transferred to the 
Seventh Army. Yet Hitler could not have been very convinced by his 
suspicions, since on 2 June he ordered panzer units stationed to the north-west 
of Orleans to be transferred to the southern Ukraine. The first contingent left 
France only a few hours before the start of the invasion. This, of course, 
weakened the very forces that, given their high degree of mobility and 
favourable location, were best placed to take effective action against airborne 
troops; § Paratroop Division, which was stationed near Rennes but still in the 
process of reconstitution, could scarcely be employed effectively against 
airborne landings. 

Despite all this, LX XXIV Army Corps still had six divisions available in the 
area under its command between Avranches and Caen, supported by 
numerous panzer, paratroop, artillery, and ‘eastern’ battalions.22 AOK 7 also 


particularly under strength; see also Wilt, Atlantic Wall, 127-8; some of the tanks in the west were 
old P IVs; see Deutschland im zweiten Weltkrieg, v. 114; Gen.Insp.d.Pz.Tr., Panzer situation in the 
west, I Apr. 1944, BA-MA RH 10/89. 


89 The Panzer-Lehr division was not brought back to the west (Le Mans—Dreux area) until 
early May 1944; see KTB OKW, iv/I. 302; on 3 May 1944 the 12th SS-Panzer Division stationed 
near Dreux was still 25% short of officers and 50% short of NCOs; see Pz.Gr. West, Ia to 
Gen. Insp.d.Pz.Tr., 3 May 1944, BA-MA RH 10/112; the 21st Panzer Division, stationed south- 
east of Caen, was fully up to strength; the First and Nineteenth Armies had only four—in part 
weakly—motorized divisions (panzer grenadier and panzer divisions). 

°° Plus one infantry division and one panzer battalion stationed in the Channel Islands (Jersey 
and Guernsey). 

°! FRlooding was prepared along the River Dives, on both banks of the Vire estuary, and in the 
eastern part of the Cotentin peninsula; see OB West, app. to KTB, OB West to OKW, 2 May 
1944, BA-MA RH 19 IV/38. 

°2 Note on telephone call from Wehrmacht deputy chief-of-staff, Warlimont, 2 May 1944, ibid.; 
Kehrl, Krisenmanager, 362-3 (Hitler’s assumptions); AOK 7, KTB, 1o May 1944, ibid., BA-MA 
RH 20-7/134 (supplies); structure of Seventh Army, 12 Jan. to 20 May 1944, ibid., RH 20-7/136; 
OB West, app. to KTB, OB West to armies, 2 and 4 Jun. 1944, ibid., RH 19 IV/4o (troop 
departures); on 13 May 1944 the Seventh Army had a total of 2,027 anti-tank weapons, installed 
mainly in the Channel Islands and around major ports; see Oehmichen task force, 13 May 1944, 
ibid., RH 19 IV/39. 
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had plans to transfer troops from Brittany in the event of a large-scale landing 
in Normandy. None of this shifted the real centre of gravity of German 
defence preparations, which remained in the area of the Fifteenth Army, but 
it went some way towards reducing the previous imbalance in troop 
strength between the two armies (Seventh and Fifteenth) deployed on the 
Channel coast. 

In terms of combat readiness, the constant transfer of new units caused all 
kinds of problems. Bringing in personnel and equipment also meant building 
billets and defence positions. Newly arrived divisions were often deployed to 
strengthen the defences of stretches of coast a long way from their bases. Not 
only did officers and men need training, but large numbers of motor vehicles 
were required. Both fuel and motor vehicles were in short supply, so the troops 
often had to make do with horses and bicycles. This, together with the urgent 
work on the fortifications, placed considerable constraints on preparation of 
the new divisions. To make matters worse, navy and Luftwaffe units 
frequently refused to take part in practice manoeuvres organized by the army, 
thus dooming them to failure in the opinion of AOK 7.94 So although the 
influx of new forces was more or less complete by the end of May, it had not 
achieved all that was expected of it. 


(e) Personnel and Equipment Problems 


In the efforts to organize effective defence in the area of the Seventh Army and 
LXXXIV Army Corps, personnel and equipment proved time and again to be 
the decisive factors. The same was true, although under somewhat different 
conditions, for the whole area under the command of OB West. Combat 
operations up to mid-1943, particularly in the east, had resulted in heavy losses 
of trained soldiers. The authorities responded to this situation by restructuring 
in various areas. Germans fit for active service who were working in the war 
industry were increasingly replaced by foreign labour. The ranks of the 
replacement army were filled with convalescents and minors. Older men were 
called up, while at the same time the minimum call-up age was generally 
lowered.°> All this was still not enough. In late November the OKW relayed an 
extremely strict order from Hitler to transfer a million men immediately from 
desk jobs behind the lines to combat units. Under the terms of the order itself, 
any officers resisting it, even passively, would face court-martial. Three weeks 
later OB West, like all other commanders, adopted implementing measures 
that provided for a strict review of the status of all military personnel.°¢ 


°3 AOK 7/senior quartermaster, activity report, 6 May 1944, ibid., RH 20-7/294. 

°4 AOK 7, KTB, 7 May and 13 May 1944, ibid., RH 20-7/134; OB West to armies, 28 Dec. 
1943, ibid., RH 2/v. 535, and OB West, KTB, 28 Mar. 1944, ibid., RH 19 IV/24. 

° Jodl, briefing, 7 Nov. 1943, 114ff., ibid., RW 4/v. 38; Muller-Hillebrand, Das Heer, iii. 173, 
254; Hinsley, British Intelligence, iii/2. 24. 

°° OKW/WESt (order from Hitler) to army groups, 27 Nov. 1943, BA-MA RW 4/v. 474; OB 
West, app. to KTB, Chef-Befehl No. 15, 18 Dec. 1943, ibid., RH 19 IV/19. 
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The first snags with the order became apparent in mid-February 1944. 
According to the OKW, transfers of personnel first required the agreement of 
the supreme command authorities of all branches of the Wehrmacht. It is 
hardly surprising that this constraint alone sufficed to ensure that nothing 
worth mentioning was done, since each branch of the service sought to 
maintain its own strength at the expense of the others.°7 

At the end of February, concerned that the combing-out operation was 
taking so long, OB West set up a taskforce with far-reaching delegated powers. 
It immediately identified various methods used to evade Hitler’s order. Many 
command authorities had released staff only to transfer them back discreetly to 
newly created posts or existing command units. At the beginning of April 
Keitel complained that a mere 6,500 men had been released for combat duty 
so far. Yet at the same time over 50,000 members of the Wehrmacht were 
employed in a wide variety of military departments in Paris alone. In the 
following weeks, however, only a few departments responded to Keitel’s 
demand that at least 15,000 men be released in the west.°8 

This slow-moving operation shows once again how entrenched the 
Wehrmacht structures in the west actually were. Over the preceding months 
and years of occupation many military departments and command authorities 
had managed to cocoon themselves off and successfully persuade others that 
they were indispensable. 

To overcome the prevailing shortage of personnel, particularly in the new 
units, many command authorities took matters into their own hands and 
addressed themselves directly to military departments in the Reich without 
going through hierarchical channels. The OKW tried to counter this by 
arrogating to itself all responsibility for sizeable movements of personnel and 
equipment. Even so, OB West frequently learnt only by chance of transfers of 
quite large contingents of men in the area under his command. 

Rundstedt and his staff adopted various deceptive tactics to conceal the true 
strength of German forces in the west from the Allies. Reinforcements from 
the Reich were brought in conspicuously during daylight hours, non-existent 
divisions were simulated by means of false insignia, and information on bogus 
new postings was planted with agents suspected of being Allied informers. 
Troop departures from the area of OB West, on the other hand, were cloaked 
in the greatest secrecy. These tactics, adopted mainly in autumn 1943 and 


°7 OB West, app. to KTB, OB West to armies, 11 Feb. 1944, ibid., RH 19 IV/27. 

°8 Ibid., OB West to armies, 22 Feb. 1944, ibid., RH 19 IV/28 (Sonderstab); ibid., 3 Mar. 1944, 
Sonderstab z.b.V., No. 19/44, ibid., RH 19 IV/29 (Mifistaénde); OKW/WFSt, Op(H) West, Keitel 
to OB West, 6 Apr. 1944, ibid., RH 2/v. 537; and app. to KTB OB West, 18 May 1944, ibid., RH 
19 IV/39 (demand from OB West to armies for a 20% to 25% reduction in non-combatant per- 
sonnel); on Wehrmacht departments in Paris see Jackel, Frankreich, 305. 

°° OB West, app. to KTB, OB West to OKW/WESt, 5 June 1944, BA-MA RH 19 IV/40; ibid., 
OB West to armies, 28 Oct. 1943, ibid., RH 19 IV/15. Many units also tried to make good their 
shortage of equipment by uncontrolled requisitioning; see Mil.Cdr. Belgium and northern France, 
senior quartermaster, special order concerning supplies, Io Jan. 1944, ibid. RW 36/110. 
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from time to time in early 1944, cannot have had any great impact, as 
Rundstedt’s fictitious units scarcely figure in Allied reports. Clearly, the 
British had highly competent and reliable informants in occupied western 
Europe who were rarely taken in by false information.1°° 

Despite all these difficulties, the Germans did manage to solve the worst 
personnel problems—at least in numerical terms—by the time of the Allied 
landing. Many desiderata had not been met, since the proportion of very 
young, poorly trained soldiers and older men no longer fully fit for active 
service was higher than ever. This was particularly noticeable in the Waffen-SS 
divisions, which were often composed of very young recruits. In some cases 
over 60 per cent were less than 20 years old. In the static divisions the age 
structure tended towards the other extreme, with a higher-than-average pro- 
portion of older men. The Seventh Army was a case in point. It had the highest 
average age of all major units in the west—yet another indication that 
Rundstedt and his staff thought a landing in Normandy much less likely than 
in the area of the Fifteenth Army.!°! 

The absolute figures are impressive nevertheless: there were 468,000 men in 
the area of Army Group B (of whom 161,000 with the Seventh Army). But the 
combat value of these divisions was nothing like what it had been in earlier 
years.102 This becomes plain when equipment is included in our assessment. 
Although the troops received large quantities of weapons, vehicles, and other 
items of equipment in the months preceding the invasion, much of it—as was 
already the case in earlier periods—was captured equipment of various 
origins. This not only made the supply of ammunition and spare parts more 
difficult; it also placed greater technical demands on the users. Yet precisely 
in the west the process of familiarization with weapons and tools was further 
complicated by troop transfers and the replacement and withdrawal of 
equipment. 93 

Shortly before the start of the Allied landing, Rundstedt and his staff were 
forced to conclude that only part of the combat forces in the west were fully 
operational. For a defence strategy based on mobility, only the motorized units 
and a few infantry divisions were of any use. The large number of static 
divisions, lacking both motor vehicles and communications equipment, as well 


100 See below, Ch. IV/4; on deceptive measures: WFSt, Op(West/Siid/Nord), Aug. to Dec. 
1943, BA-MA RW 4/v. 837, and OB West, app. to KTB, Blumentritt to Warlimont, 28 Jan. 1944, 
ibid., RH 19 IV/31. 

101 See n.100, and OB West to OKW/WFSt, 2 and 9 Dec. 1943, ibid., RH 19 IV/18; according 
to an OKW list, there were very few personnel shortages in the west at the beginning of April 1944; 
see OKW, WFSt, personnel shortages in the divisions, 1 Apr. 1944, ibid., RW 4/v. 614. 

102 On the figures for Army Gr. B see Umbreit, ‘La Stratégie défensive’, 127; divisions often had 
only two regiments instead of three, and the total number of soldiers in an infantry division was 
reduced from 17,000 to around 12,000; missing units were partly replaced by eastern battalions; 
see Baldwin, Battles Lost and Won, 259-60, and Miller-Hillebrand, Das Heer, iii. 135; at end of 
March 1944 the Seventh Army headcount was as high as 241,670 (incl. non-combatants), and 
40,000 horses; see AOK 7, KTB, 5 Apr. 1944, BA-MA RH 20-7/292. 

103 See Deutschland im zweiten Weltkrieg, v. 113. 
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as an adequately trained officer corps, were suitable only for defensive 
operations within a limited area.1°% 

The transport of personnel and equipment, as well as the formation of new 
units, had already been severely hampered by Allied air attacks in 1943. In the 
months preceding the landing the British and Americans stepped up their 
bombing raids. In mid-May 1944 the number of incursions into and flights 
through OB West’s air space rose to over 2,000 a day. The bomber groups 
concentrated even more intensely than before on the transport systems of 
northern France, Belgium, and the Netherlands, targeting railway stations, 
harbours, airfields, bridges, and railway tracks. Clearing up was a Sisyphean 
task. Scarcely had the most urgent repairs been carried out when the next 
attack started. As a result, an ever greater volume of goods was held up in 
transit, mostly at railway stations in eastern France and Belgium. Four days 
before the invasion the backlog had risen to 1,700 trainloads. To take only one 
example, the amount of fuel to be transported for the month of June had to be 
cut by 30 per cent, with the inevitable serious consequences for the training 
and deployment of troops. 1! 

In the opinion of the senior quartermaster of Army Group B, a shift to road 
or water transport would be of little help; a fundamental improvement could 
be achieved only by providing more intensive anti-aircraft artillery cover, 
deploying large numbers of fighter planes, and wresting more transport 
accommodation from the French economy.!°° It was obvious to all concerned 
that this was scarcely possible in the present state of affairs. 

In late January 1944 the senior quartermaster proposed a whole series of 
measures designed to put transport facilities, supply stores, and supply troops 
of all kinds out of reach of enemy air raids wherever possible, or at least reduce 
the damage. In particular, he demanded that all depots be decentralized and 
many supply facilities be moved to smaller towns or villages away from main 
roads and railway stations. All trucks and supply points were to be shielded 
against bomb splinters, and lines of communication doubled. It must have 
come as a great surprise to the senior quartermaster when he discovered, on an 
inspection tour of the Fifteenth Army, that at the end off January 1944 its 
supply system was still organized as if the whole army were about to be moved 
to England. The supply installations were still located right on the coast. He 


104 OB West, app. to KTB, OB West to OKW/WFSt, 26 May 1944, BA-MA RH 19 IV/39. 

105 See app. to KTB H.Gr. B, senior quartermaster Ib, briefing note 3 June 1944, BA-MA 
C-497/N; in May 1944 fuel supplies from Romania dropped to 56% of the volume for the previous 
month, and those from Germany to 66%; see KTB OKW, iv/I. 23-4; on the air attacks see ibid. 
305 ff.; according to figures from OB West, 25,300 Allied aircraft entered his air space in the period 
8-14 May 1944 (of which 7,000 flew on to the Reich); see app. to KTB OB West, situation 
assessment 15 May 1944, BA-MA RH 19 IV/38; the German ambassador in Paris (Abetz) reported 
that 2,000 French railway workers had been killed or wounded in attacks on German transports by 
I Mar. 1944; see PA, Biiro d.St.S., files on France, xxi, No. 959. 

106 App. to KTB H.Gr. B, senior quartermaster Ib, briefing note, 3 June 1944, BA-MA MF 
C-497/N. 
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accordingly ordered their rapid transfer to the areas of operation of the various 
divisions and army corps.!°7 

A total of 7,470 beds were available in Seventh Army hospitals and medical 
installations in May 1944, but the senior quartermaster thought this would not 
be sufficient in the event of an invasion. The medical units also lacked 
adequate transport facilities; if there were large numbers of wounded, they 
would have to resort to empty trucks that had been used to transport combat 
troops. This was not a good solution, since improvised transport of that kind 
would not be under Red Cross protection. !°8 

Although, in the circumstances, not all the necessary measures could be 
implemented by the time of the landing, a supply framework was created that 
could enable the troops to hold out, for a few days at least, even under difficult 
conditions. Everything would depend on the extent to which the Allies were 
able to prevent German supplies of personnel and equipment getting through. 


(f) Air Power 


The main reason for the Allied air superiority to which we have referred was 
the Germans’ failure to deploy sufficient aircraft and anti-aircraft batteries of 
their own against the growing enemy air onslaught. Additional squadrons were 
transferred to the west in accordance with directive No. 51 of 3 November 
1943, but this was not nearly enough to turn the tide. Too much air power was 
still absorbed by home air defence and the fighting on other fronts. In 
addition, the provision of sufficiently trained pilots no longer kept pace with 
aircraft production. Inexperienced pilots were causing more and more 
accidents, so the total number of operational aircraft barely rose, despite 
higher production figures. 1° 

In the event of ‘imminent danger in the west’—meaning an enemy 
landing—the Luftwaffe operations staff planned to bring in flying units from 
other parts of Europe. Until then, Air Fleet 3 had to make do with relatively 
limited resources; at the end of May it had barely 900 aircraft,!!° based 
mainly in north-eastern France and Belgium. From those bases, reinforced by 
squadrons from the Netherlands, they had the dual task of preventing Allied 
bombers from reaching Germany and of supporting defence forces in the 


107 Tbid. Report on visit to Fifteenth Army, 29 Jan. 1944, and app. 4, 4 Mar. 1944; on the supply 
situation in the west shortly before the invasion see app. to KTB H.Gr. B, senior quartermaster Ib, 
briefing note, 3 Jun. 1944, and briefing note re exploitation of waterways, 20 May 1944, ibid. 

108 See H.Gr. B, senior quartermaster, KTB, app. 4, 29 Jan. 1944, BA-MA RH 19 IX/37; AOK 
7, senior quartermaster, app. I, army doctor, medical troops, 1 May 1944, ibid., RH 20-7/293. 

109 According to a study by the Luftwaffe operations staff dated 19 May 1944, effective air 
defence would have required around 14,000 aircraft. The actual number was only 5,130; see Chef 
LwFuSt; KTB, 19 May 1944, ibid., RL 2 I/24; GenStdLw, Gen.Qu, 6/II, operational readiness, 7 
June 1944, ibid., RL 2 III/730; on air losses see Germany and the Second World War, v/Il. 704 ff. 

110 Of which only 650 were operational; see serviceability review of flying units, Aug. 1943 to 
Nov. 1944, ibid., RL 2 III/699; also Boog, ‘Luftwaffe Role’, 41 ff.;Ursachen and Folgen, xxi. 226; 
Hinsley, British Intelligence, iii/2. 104. 
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occupied western territories. Smaller air units were stationed on the southern 
Atlantic coast and in the Rhone delta. 

In the second half of 1943 the bomber units deployed in the west (especially 
IX Air Corps) mainly attacked London residential districts. In early 1944, 
when the Allied build-up became clearer, they switched their attacks to 
concentrations of ships and port installations (Bristol, Hull, Portsmouth, and 
elsewhere), though with no great success. The Allied air defences not only beat 
them off, but inflicted ever greater losses on the German units. At the end of 
December 1943 IX Air Corps still had over 350 operational aircraft; by May 
1944 the number had fallen to 107. Few replacements were available, because 
of Allied air raids on German arms factories.!!! 

As the other Luftwaffe units in the west were faring not much better, Hitler 
and the Luftwaffe operations staff resorted to other methods. Once again, 
spoofing measures, such as setting up more fake airfields and dummy aircraft, 
were taken in an attempt to conceal the weakness of German air power 
in the west. These measures were apparently more successful than those of 
the army, since Allied intelligence consistently overestimated the strength 
of the Luftwaffe.!!2 

Nevertheless, dummies would be of little use for defence against an enemy 
landing. When the invasion came, sufficient numbers of real planes would 
have to be deployed against the Allied air fleets. As already mentioned, the first 
few months of 1944 saw a profusion of plans for bringing in as many units from 
other areas as quickly as possible at the time of a landing. Air Fleet 3 was to 
be supported by units on loan from the south of France, Italy, Denmark, the 
western and southern regions of the Reich, and even Greece. To escape Allied 
air raids on German airfields, the Luftwaffe units were to be widely dispersed, 
large numbers of anti-aircraft batteries were to be installed, and radio silence 
was to be maintained as far as possible when bringing in new squadrons.!!3 

With the help of these reinforcements, the Luftwaffe forces in the west 
were to attack the Allies’ troops as they landed, combat their air fleets, and 
bomb their supply bases on the south coast of England—no easy task, since 
the reinforcements in question would consist of I,000 planes at most, and 
there would therefore be only about 1,650 operational aircraft available for 
deployment against an Allied invasion. To make matters worse, the 
Luftwaffe’s freedom of movement and training possibilities were further 


111 Hinsley, British Intelligence, iii/1. 345, 323 ff.; also Naval Group West Command, KTB, 
9 Oct. 1943 and 26 Apr. 1944, BA-MA RM 35 II/61; Boog, ‘Luftwaffe Role’, 41; Balke, Luftkrieg in 
Europa, Il. 291 ff.; Deutschland im zweiten Weltkrieg, v. 118; Gruchmann, Der Zweite Weltkrieg, 294 
(Luftangriffe gegen England); ObdL, Ia, Manpower, 25 Dec. 1943, and Aircraft situation, 5 May 
1944, BA-MA RL 2 II/s. 

112 See below, Ch. VI/4; War Directives, No. 51, 3 Nov. 1943, 152, and ObdL Ia to Air Fleet 3 
Command and others, 4 Dec. 1943, BA-MA RL 2 II/s. 

113, ObdL Ia to Air Fleet 3 Command and others, re imminent danger in the west, 6 Dec. and 15 
Dec. 1943, plus 4 app., ibid. (transfer plans); almost a third of Luftwaffe personnel in the west were 
employed in anti-aircraft defence, for which 10,500 artillery pieces were available; see Deutschland 
im zweiten Weltkrieg, v. 118. 
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restricted by the bombing of German synthetic fuel plants that began in 
mid-May 1944.114 


(g) Sea Power 


The Germans’ limited manpower and material resources also prevented any 
real improvement in the situation of Naval Group West by the time of the 
invasion. At the beginning of June 1944 Admiral Krancke had only three 
destroyers, five torpedo boats, 34 E-boats, and 163 minesweepers at his 
disposal.1!5 C-in-C U-boats had a further 37 craft. Even the takeover of 
French and Italian vessels in the Mediterranean in autumn 1943 brought no 
perceptible change in the situation, since trained personnel were in short 
supply, as were ammunition, equipment, and fuel.!!¢ 

It was therefore becoming increasingly difficult to organize convoys for 
coastal shipping and carry out mining operations. Sea transport of important 
raw materials from Spain was still relatively successful, but in the English 
Channel Allied sea and air superiority meant heavy losses for the navy 
whenever it attempted to leave its harbours, which were defended by large 
numbers of anti-aircraft batteries.117 German ships were detected by enemy 
radar as soon as they left port, so that minelaying operations, for example, 
could soon be carried out only at night. Even in the Atlantic waters of western 
France, which were much further from Allied bases, German operational 
possibilities were increasingly restricted by Allied sea power. While metre- 
thick armoured decks mostly withstood Allied bombing, Naval Group West 
reported that by the beginning of May 1944 enemy sea and air superiority was 
so great that the Luftwaffe could do no more than protect U-boats leaving and 
returning to port.!!8 Allied warships, on the other hand, were able to move 
closer and closer to the French coast, operating almost undisturbed under 
cover of artificial fog and the Allied air forces. 


114 See Deutschland im zweiten Weltkrieg, v. 119; ObdL, Ia, to Air Fleet 3 Command, re 
Imminent Danger in the West, 6 Dec. 1943, BA-MA RL 2 II/5; OKL to Air Fleet 3, 7 May 1944, 
ibid.; Boog, ‘Luftwaffe Role’, 43. 

115 On the figures see Jacobsen, Teilung der Welt, 589; Naval Group West Command, KTB, 8 
Feb. 1944, BA-MA RM 35 II/61; according to Deutschland im zweiten Weltkrieg, v. 119, the fol- 
lowing vessels were stationed in the west: 4 destroyers, 4 torpedo boats, 35 E-boats, and 458 
smaller craft. 

116 Naval Group West Command, KTB, 8 and 13 Sept. 1943 (French/Italian ships), BA-MA 
RM 35 II/61; on personnel strength, see Mar.Wehr.Tr., Ia, to 1/SK], 29 Jun. 1944, ibid., RM 7/99; 
according to this source, Admiral Atlantic Coast had 47,900 men available, Admiral Channel 
Coast 27,749, and Admiral South Coast of France 17,700. 

117 Seven of the 21 ships lost from 1 Jan. to 23 May 1944 were sunk in the Channel; see MND, 
app. to 1/SKI, 25 May 1944, ibid., RM 7/137; in March 1944 the Germans were still able to ship 
50,000 t of ore from Spain to French Atlantic ports; see Naval Group West Command, KTB, 10 
Apr. 1944, ibid., RM 35 II/62. 

118 Naval Group West Command, KTB, 2 May 1944; Situation in the west, 23 May 1944, KTB 
SKI, pt. A, Bd 57, 409; situation (Ob.d.M.), ibid. 426 ff.; situation briefing with Chef SKI, 28 May 
1944, ibid. 498-501; Jodl, briefing, 7 Nov. 1943, 118 ff., BA-MA RW 4/v. 38. 
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Despite all these difficulties, D6nitz and Krancke were determined to 
demand the utmost from their combat forces in the event of an Allied landing. 
According to the instructions of the commander-in-chief of the navy, once 
the invasion had started the only option for U-boats deployed in the west 
was ‘Attack, engage, and sink the enemy!’—even if the target was not of 
major importance and it could mean losing the boat. At the end of March 1944 
D6nitz issued an order reminiscent of the operating principles of Japanese 
kamikaze pilots: ‘A U-boat that inflicts losses on the enemy during the 
landing thereby fulfils its highest task and justifies its existence, even if it 
sinks in the process.”!19 

At the end of March Donitz ordered 15 U-boats to stand by immediately in 
western European harbours to counter an Allied invasion. In mid-May, 
however, when the threat of large-scale enemy landings seemed to be abating, 
at least temporarily, Doénitz again released those vessels for deployment in the 
Atlantic. 12° 

The commander-in-chief of the navy himself occasionally doubted whether 
U-boat operations in the Channel made any sense at all. Shallow water, mine 
barriers, and almost 100 per-cent detection of all German vessels by Allied 
intelligence argued against this. Moreover, trials of true submarines fitted with 
snorkels did not begin until May 1944; before that, the only U-boats available 
had to remain on the surface for long periods, when they were particularly 
exposed to enemy intelligence and firepower. !2! 

In any case, there appeared to be no alternative, since the available surface 
craft also suffered from Allied sea and air superiority. By January 1944 D6nitz 
had concluded that the ships he had would be of little use against a large-scale 
landing—they would be sunk by Allied aviation during the approach phase. 
The navy general staff’s order of 8 May 1944—that, in the event of an enemy 
landing, all destroyers, torpedo boats, and E-boats in the west must attack the 
landing forces even by daylight—can therefore only be seen as an act of 
desperation. On the same day Admiral Krancke himself announced that all 
available units would be deployed without flinching. Clearly, there was a 
prevailing determination to stake everything on one card and ruthlessly 
sacrifice crews and ships. !22 

Despite these unfavourable conditions, Navy Group West Command tried, 
by laying mines, to secure those sections of the coast that were particularly 


119 KTB 1/SKI, app., pt. C, 27 Mar. 1944, ibid., RM 7/130 (D6nitz); OB West, app. to KTB, 8 
May 1944, ibid., RH 19 IV/38 (Krancke); OKM to OKW/WFSt, 1/SKI, 7 Nov. 1943, ibid., RM 
7/134 (on Royal Navy operations). 

120 Naval Group West Command, KTB, order from D6nitz, 25 Mar. 1944, ibid., RM 35 II/62; 
Deutschland im zweiten Weltkrieg, v. 182, and Beesly, Very Special Intelligence, 241-2. 

121 KTB 1/SNI, 20 May 1944, BA-MA RM 7/60; 1/SKI, app. to KTB, pt. C, vol. Ia, 11 Apr. 
1944, ibid.; this source contains a reference to D6nitz’s decree, 27 Mar. 1944. 

122 Situation briefings, 13 Jan. 1944, 565, and KTB 1/SKI, pt. A, 8 May 1944, ibid., RM 7/60; 
also app. to KTB OB West, OB West’s discussions with Sperrle and Krancke, 8 May 1944, ibid., 
RH 19 IV/38. 
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under threat. The original expectation that this operation would be supported 
by Air Fleet 3 was not fulfilled. According to Group West Command, the 
Luftwaffe showed little interest in the navy’s proposal to mine the area 
around the Isle of Wight. Instead, at the beginning of May it began widely 
dispersed mining operations along almost the whole of the western coast, from 
the Garonne to Ostend. 

Attempts to mine the Normandy coastal waters using ships were quickly 
detected by the Allies, and fiercely combated. At the beginning of July Krancke 
decided it would be better to leave his units in port, so that they would at least 
be ready when an invasion came.!23 He hoped his intelligence service’s coastal 
alarm system and occasional sorties by patrol boats would suffice to detect the 
approach of the enemy fleet in good time, following which rapid-deployment 
barriers could be put down at the last minute.!24 


(h) Impact of Internal Conditions in the Occupied Countries on Defence Preparations 


The last year before the Allied landing saw little change in German attitudes in 
the occupied countries. As before, the occupying power sought to extract the 
utmost from the armaments industry, workforce, raw materials, and agricul- 
tural produce of the conquered territories.!25 But the nearer the expected 
invasion appeared to be, the more importance the Germans attached to 
specifically military needs, such as keeping transport lines open or ensuring the 
security of troops. 

In pursuit of its economic and military objectives, the occupying power 
vacillated between the carrot and the stick. Its behaviour ranged from 
conciliatory politeness to contemptuous brutality, with the gradual emergence 
of a tendency towards an ever harder line. This was not only a clear indication 
of anxiety and nervousness; it was a sign of German hopes that the battle of the 
invasion could yet turn the tide of war in Germany’s favour. !2° 

Even more than before, the members of the French government in Vichy 
and the official representatives in the other occupied countries were required 


123 Naval Group West Command, 2 and 28 May 1944, ibid., RM 35 II/62 (Isle of Wight); see 
also KTB 1/SKI, pt. A, 3 June 1944, ibid., RM 7/61, and Hinsley, British Intelligence, iii/2. 62, 91 ff. 

124 Contribution to KTB Chef MND, 1/SKI, pt. B, Jan. 1944, BA-MA RM 7/108, and Naval 
Group West Command, KTB, 20 Jan. 1944, ibid., RM 35 II/62 (rapid-deployment barriers). The 
attempt to lay a mine barrier in mid-Channel had already failed in November 1943; see OKM to 
OKW/WFSt, 7 Nov. 1943, ibid., RM 7/134. 

125 ‘The large range of equipment produced for the German war effort in France can be seen 
from a report on bomb damage to arms factories, which mentions motor vehicles, generators, 
aircraft engines, ball-bearings, radios, electrical appliances, tyres, etc.; see German Armistice 
Delegation for Economic Affairs, report on bomb damage, 18 Sept. 1943, PA, Buro d.St.S., 
files on France, xviii, No. 234, and Aron, Vichy, 480-1; according to a report from Sauckel, 5,900 
state-run factories with a total workforce of 830,000 were manufacturing armaments for Germany 
in March 1944, as were 8,500 private firms employing around 550,000 workers. On French fi- 
nancial and economic affairs during the Occupation see Martens and Vaisse, Frankreich und 
Deutschland im Krieg, 269 ff.; Umbreit, Militarbefehlshaber, 200 ff., 259 ff. 

126 See Chastenet, Cent ans, 220-1. 
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to act as a conveyor belt for German demands. This task effectively defined the 
limits of their powers and sovereignty. No wonder that discord spread in the 
inner workings of the Vichy regime. Disputes arose about the extent to which 
the government could or should comply with the demands of the occupation 
authorities. None of this, of course, escaped the Germans’ watchful eye. They 
solved the problem in their own fashion: at the end of 1943 German diplomats 
in France engineered a government reshuffle that was carried through in the 
following March in line with their recommendations, and all important posts 
in Pierre Laval’s cabinet were occupied by politicians prepared to collaborate 
unconditionally. Vichy’s credibility with the French populace, already at a low 
ebb, waned even further. Willingness to collaborate declined as more and 
more people placed their hopes on a rapid Allied victory. Although it was still 
necessary to comply formally with the demands of the German Reich, passivity 
and a wait-and-see attitude spread on all sides.!27 

In these circumstances there were no long-term prospects of Franco-German 
cooperation after the end of the war. Even in the short term, with regard to the 
anticipated invasion, the Germans had only limited expectations of French 
support. Far from giving the Vichy authorities a significant share in responsibility 
for defence, the Germans simply demanded that they maintain order in their own 
interest. In any case, it is hard to see how the French could have participated in 
the coming battle. The 100,000-strong army maintained under the armistice had 
been dissolved upon occupation of the Free Zone. The remaining police, Garde 
mobile, and Milice units, numbering no more than a few thousand men, were 
required to protect specific installations and keep order in the rear of the German 
troops. But even these few units under the command of the Vichy government 
were no longer trusted an inch by the Germans, who planned to disarm ‘unre- 
liable elements’ in their ranks without delay in the event of an enemy landing.!28 

The most effective cooperation remaining at this stage was that between 
Navy Group West Command and the French naval authorities and their staff. 
Although confined to auxiliary tasks in the numerous wharfs and port instal- 
lations, the French were clearly still prepared to support the Germans to the 
best of their ability. Krancke and his officers repeatedly made it clear that they 
did not want these overall satisfactory relations disturbed, and they intervened 
frequently against restrictive measures envisaged or adopted by the occupying 
powers’ other military and police departments. !29 

To ensure that the Wehrmacht units were immediately deployable upon 
an Allied landing, Rundstedt wrote to Pétain demanding that he make all 


127 Envoy Schleier to AA, 4 Oct. 1943, ADAP, E, vii. doc. 13, 22, report from Ambassador 
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possible preparations for infrastructure support; the Vichy government and its 
departments should ensure that buildings, equipment, vehicles, and horses were 
placed at the disposal of the German troops. For the rest, Rundstedt expected the 
French to behave calmly and ‘loyally’, as they had done during the battle for 
Dieppe in August 1942.!13° In any case, the intention was to impose drastic 
restrictions on local inhabitants’ freedom of movement as soon as the fighting 
began. To lend full weight to their demands, OB West and his command 
authorities did not refrain from threatening violence if the French proved 
obstinate. Subsequent events in many places showed this to be no empty threat.!3! 

Violence had been used before the invasion, especially against anyone 
actively or passively involved with the Resistance. Since mid-1943 the German 
intelligence services had been recording a constant increase in attacks and acts 
of sabotage, motivated to some considerable extent by the state of Franco- 
German relations, discussed above. There was, however, a whole series of 
reasons why many people who had at first endured passively now chose the 
path of the Resistance. The increasing meaninglessness of the Vichy govern- 
ment was matched by the growing influence of De Gaulle and the French 
Committee of National Liberation in Algiers. Although the Allies did not 
officially recognize the Committee as a provisional government prior to the 
invasion, it was increasingly seen by much of the French population as the 
symbol of a liberated, independent homeland. !32 

The reputation of the German Reich, on the other hand, was being 
undermined by constant setbacks on the Italian and Soviet fronts. The 
continuous increase in Allied air raids on transport facilities and industrial 
plants in the occupied countries convinced many people that Nazi Germany’s 
military might was no longer what it had been. 

It was the indigenous population that suffered most from the widespread 
destruction of transport infrastructure and production plants. In mid-1944 OB 
West’s traffic officer called a halt to all transports of food and harvest products 
except those that were absolutely essential. This further reduced the already 
scant provisions of the local inhabitants, offering the Allies fertile ground for 
their radio and air-dropped leaflet propaganda. In these circumstances, 
German propaganda had virtually no effect.!33 
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Thanks to Allied air superiority, the resistance movement was increasingly 
well supplied with weapons, explosives, radio transmitters, and other 
equipment. In France, members of the former armistice army formed a large 
reserve of potential recruits; like others liable for labour service, they were 
under constant threat of deportation to Germany, and many preferred to join 
the Resistance. !34 

But there were other, less tangible motives. Some sought to regain self- 
respect lost through the collapse of the French forces in 1940 by striking a blow 
against the oppressor. Many hoped that France’s political standing in the 
Allied camp would be increased if the French themselves contributed to 
the liberation of their country. 135 

A major objective of the Resistance was to restrict the operational freedom 
of the occupying forces and their indigenous auxiliaries to the maximum 
extent possible. Attacks on German military convoys, patrols, and individual 
soldiers were intended to tie down large numbers of German troops in security 
operations well before the invasion began. The Resistance increasingly 
targeted Vichy officials and the French Milice and police forces. As the landing 
drew nearer, it stepped up attacks on the country’s infrastructure, seeking to 
cut telephone lines and waterways—and, above all, the railway and road 
communications so vital to OB West—at key points, and thus paralyse the 
whole network. Sabotage, arson, strikes, and theft were used to damage or 
disrupt depots and arms factories, the electricity supply, and even certain 
farming activities. 136 

Despite brutal repression, in which the German occupying forces and their 
French collaborators were second to none, the Resistance succeeded in 
broadening its operations and rendering them more effective with every 
passing month. According to a report from the German chief of transport, it 
destroyed or damaged 137 locomotives and 845 railway trucks in April 1944 
alone, killing or wounding many soldiers in the process. 137 

Apart from the reasons already given, the partisans owed their success to their 
ability to devise new forms of organization in response to the enemy’s repressive 
measures. The Conseil National de la Résistance, set up in early summer 1943 as 
a united leadership for all the resistance groups in France, was soon uncovered by 
the Germans and its operational structure destroyed. In response, the 
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Resistance adopted a more decentralized structure which, though less efficient, 
ensured the survival of many groups. In February 1944, in order to organize its 
operations in a more military fashion and increase its strike power, it formed at 
De Gaulle’s instigation the Forces Frangaises de l’Intérieur (FFI), which even 
had a general staff of their own.!38 In the first six months of 1944 resistance 
fighters succeeded in gaining control of whole areas, particularly in southern and 
south-eastern France. Other teams supplied the Allies with information but 
waited in small groups—often including Allied officers—for the invasion to begin 
before engaging in military action. Cadre groups with purely organizational and 
administrative tasks were also formed secretly months before the landing, with a 
view to later replacing the Vichy administration. !3° 

On the German side there were widely divergent views about what methods 
to use to combat the growing resistance. No one disputed the objective of 
maintaining maximum stability of rear communications for the Wehrmacht, 
but there was considerable controversy about the approach to be taken. In 
autumn 1943 many were still warning that excessive repression would swell 
the ranks of the Resistance, while in early 1944 others proposed a tougher 
approach. In mid-February the military commander for France argued that 
‘the overriding concern is to ensure the security of German troops and respect 
for the Wehrmacht, so as to squash signs of rebellion at the outset’. If innocent 
people suffered in the process, so be it.!4° Opinions differed widely even within 
OB West’s own command: the officer responsible for monitoring the situation 
of the enemy considered that shooting hostages was of no use in combating the 
Resistance, while Rundstedt maintained that, for the security of German 
troops, ‘harsher measures’ were needed, especially in southern France.!#! 

These differences of approach may account for the lack of uniform action 
against the Resistance. The methods adopted depended on local conditions, 
with the many-layered command structure a major factor. 

As a result, the range of counter-insurgency measures was very wide. The 
Germans took preventive action wherever possible, attempting to discourage 
attacks and sabotage by reinforcing guard details on supply facilities, arms 
factories, and transport centres, and by arming harvest auxiliaries. Radio 
jammers were used to impede the coordination of resistance operations, 
particularly with a view to the imminent Allied landing, since the German 
intelligence services were aware of the important role of British radio 
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transmissions.!42 Targeted intelligence operations and infiltration proved to be 
the most efficient means of striking at the heart of the resistance movement. 
By the end of 1943 the Germans had discovered not only the structure of the 
Resistance but also its plans for deploying personnel and equipment during 
the invasion. They had neutralized some of its cadre groups, and uncovered 
several arms caches.!43 

To restrict the Resistance’s field of action, the Germans and their French 
helpers increasingly resorted to mass arrests, especially following counter- 
insurgency operations. They also arrested people on preventive grounds. 
The German ambassador in France, Otto Abetz, reported 15,000 arrests in the 
three months from December 1943 to February 1944; by May 1944 he 
estimated that a total of 50,000 people had been arrested, most of whom had 
been sent to German concentration camps. He also recommended that 
executions of captured resistance fighters should be carried out by collab- 
orators, apparently so as to compromise them even further and strengthen 
their ties with the occupation authorities. 144 

Yet the huge wave of arrests did not lastingly halt the growth of the 
resistance movement. On the contrary, the Resistance increasingly targeted 
Wehrmacht troops directly. The German soldiers frequently responded with 
savage, uncontrolled reprisals, mostly against uninvolved civilians. The Jewish 
population suffered most from this repression; as early as December 1941 Jews 
were being deported to the east as an alternative to the execution of resistance 
fighters, and any Jew encountered in the course of an anti-resistance raid was 
shot on the spot. Such ‘unofficial’ murders of Jews alternated with deportation 
to the extermination camps. 

The Germans often took hostages in advance and executed them in reprisal 
for attacks by the Resistance. Any person even suspected of providing support 
to resistance fighters could expect merciless condemnation by French and 
German summary courts-martial. As many officials of the occupying power 
had themselves forecast, the violent repression spurred the Resistance to even 
greater efforts. By the beginning of 1944 the Germans had no other option but 
to deploy troops of all kinds with increasing frequency in counter-insurgency 
operations. More and more, the Resistance succeeded in drawing German 
Wehrmacht and police units, as well as French Muilice units, into regular 
military confrontations—especially in southern and south-eastern France, 
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where the situation increasingly resembled that in the occupied territories of 
eastern Europe.!4> 

Although OB West was not particularly happy about deploying Wehrmacht 
units instead of security forces to keep important transport communications 
open or to reoccupy regions that had been lost to the Resistance, he 
nevertheless saw something positive in involving the military in counter- 
insurgency operations. In early December 1943 he told his command 
authorities: ‘All types of anti-banditry operation are to be welcomed as 
practical training opportunities for individuals and units; it is therefore 
only desirable—as confirmed by OKW/WFSt—that troop units of all the 
armed services and all sections of the Wehrmacht should participate in the 
ruthless pacification of the country.’ For Rundstedt and his officers, such 
Operations compensated at least to some extent for the lack of frontline 
experience of the troops in the west.!4° They also entailed relatively few losses 
on the German side, in comparison with combat against regular military 
forces; for example, the military commander for France reported that in 
January and February 1944 Wehrmacht and police units had killed a total of 
447 ‘partisans’ and taken 4,698 prisoners, while sustaining losses of only 24 
dead and 50 wounded. !47 

The Germans had little compunction about using all possible means to 
eliminate resistance fighters and their actual or suspected accomplices, or 
about making this publicly known. They were, however, more circumspect 
when dealing with commandos—units of indigenous and Allied soldiers that 
carried out sabotage or reconnaissance missions in the occupied countries, 
such as the destruction of key transport installations and beach reconnaissance 
on the north coast of France in preparation for the invasion. In October 1942 
Hitler issued a ‘commando order’, via the OKW, stipulating that members of 
commando units, even if unarmed or wearing uniforms, must be ‘liquidated 
down to the last man’.!48 A good many senior officers were even more specific, 
as, for example, the Wehrmacht commander in Norway: ‘If one man is spared 
for interrogation, he must not survive his comrades by more than 24 hours.’!49 
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That the German military leadership had misgivings about the commando 
order is shown by a directive specifying that troops were to be made fully aware of 
its provisions but that all relevant documents were to be destroyed. The directive 
also stipulated that captured commandos were not to be shot on the spot if their 
execution would be witnessed by local inhabitants; instead, they were to be 
handed over to the SD (SS security service), where they could generally 
expect the same fate but would be executed in secret. Furthermore, members of 
the Wehrmacht were ‘strictly forbidden’ to send captured ‘saboteurs’ to prisoner- 
of-war camps, where their murder could not be concealed.!>° 

In doubtful cases, where it was hard to determine whether prisoners were 
‘saboteurs’ or not, commanders went so far as to request a ruling from 
the Wehrmacht top leadership. From a report from OB West, for example, we 
learn that in January 1944 German troops near Gravelines captured several 
shipwrecked commandos who had been reconnoitring German minefields. 
Rundstedt and the Wehrmacht operations staff, whom he had asked for a 
ruling, saw no reason to regard these soldiers as saboteurs and subject them to 
‘special treatment’ (that is, murder them), but Hitler finally insisted they be 
handed over to the SD. After the war, however, in his testimony to the 
Nuremberg war crimes tribunal, Rundstedt claimed that ‘not a single person 
in the west lost his life on the strength of the commando order.’!31 

These events show clearly that both the Wehrmacht top leadership and 
subordinate commanders had doubts as to whether such measures were 
compatible with the international rules of war. Nevertheless, secret action was 
taken to achieve their objectives. The highest military authorities and Hitler 
himself served as final arbiter where necessary, relieving the Wehrmacht 
commanders in the occupied territories of many unpleasant decisions. Despite 
all attempts to conceal such atrocities, information about these and other war 
crimes soon reached the Allies. 

It should be stressed that, under the procedure for dealing with ‘saboteurs’ 
laid down in the commando order, anybody showing undue clemency—for 
example, by sending members of commando units to prisoner-of-war camps 
instead of shooting them immediately or handing them over to the SD—was 
threatened with the most severe punishment. Yet this threat seems to have 
been seldom carried out. On the contrary, we find cases in which soldiers 
deliberately disobeying the commando order were simply reprimanded. 152 

Although commando units and resistance fighters increasingly disrupted 
German defence preparations, the top political and military leadership did not 
believe they constituted a serious threat to the Wehrmacht in the event of 
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an Allied landing. In the opinion of OB West’s enemy intelligence division, in 
January 1944 the Resistance was too poorly armed and lacked a competent 
officer corps. Furthermore, Blumentritt, OB West’s chief of the general staff, 
estimated at that time that only about Io per cent of the population would 
actively support the Allies in the event of an invasion, while 90 per cent would 
remain passive; his main concern was the participation of British officers in 
commando and resistance operations. That same month the Reich minister of 
foreign affairs, Joachim von Ribbentrop, observed that OB West would not be 
confronted with a large army of partisans or a powerful French army.!> 

Although increased action by the Resistance caused the Germans to revise 
this view somewhat by the time the invasion began, the fact remained that they 
basically did not have to cope with conditions like those in ‘real bandit coun- 
tries’ such as the Balkans. In the west, the resistance fighters and their opera- 
tions were too isolated, and their support among the population of the 
individual countries was too weak. Perhaps the somewhat more moderate 
behaviour of the occupying power, in comparison with eastern and south- 
eastern Europe, was a factor here. For many people, life under German occu- 
pation was, if not good, then at least tolerable. Their national self-esteem was 
sustained, at least in part, by Pétain and his followers, and many may have 
flirted with the authoritarian, nationalistic, antisemitic ideology of the Nazis. As 
a result, the occupying power’s counter-insurgency apparatus was generally in a 
better position to repress the resistance movement than in eastern and south- 
eastern Europe.1!>4 Yet despite all these favourable indications, some uncertainty 
remained, since no one was able to predict exactly how powerful the surviving 
elements of the Resistance would prove to be from D-Day onwards. 


4. DEFENSIVE PREPARATIONS IN THE NORTH 


As in the west, the strength of German forces in northern Europe in the year 
before the invasion depended on assumptions about enemy intentions. 
Although the military leadership did not expect a major Allied landing in the 
north, secondary and diversionary operations could not be ruled out. Their 
presumed objective would be to separate northern Europe—so crucial for the 
war economy—from the Reich by capturing Denmark, or to join up with 
the Soviet Union and neutral Sweden by means of a push through Norway. 
After all, according to a briefing by Jodl in early November 1943, German 
intelligence sources reported that Sweden could mobilize 400,000 troops and 
deploy 1,000 aircraft.!5> In any case, the Allies did everything they could to 
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nourish these fears by planting information with German agents, so that the 
threat of a landing in northern Europe was always present. !>° 

In addition to this perceived threat, the demands of other fronts were a 
factor governing the strength of German forces in the north. Like OB West, 
the commanders in Denmark and Norway engaged in deceptive manoeuvres 
designed to conceal transfers of troops to the eastern front.157 Nevertheless, 
by the end of May 1944 the Germans had to some extent succeeded in 
reconstituting their divisions in Denmark, which a year earlier had still largely 
consisted of bits and pieces of personnel and equipment. They now had over 
100 tanks at their disposal, plus a large number of heavy anti-tank guns, and a 
troop complement of close on 170,000 men.!58 In the event of an Allied 
attack it was absolutely essential, given Denmark’s small surface area, for the 
German units to hold out in their prepared fortifications right on the coast. In 
mid-May the commander of the German troops in Denmark, Gen. Hermann 
von Hanneken, issued an order impressing upon them that ‘there can be 
no yielding’. Describing himself as commander of all Wehrmacht forces, 
Hanneken admitted that only the army units were directly under his orders, 
while the navy and Luftwaffe remained subordinated to their own command 
authorities. 159 Thus even in this small area, of which it was easy to maintain an 
overall view, the Germans were unable to arrive at a tight command structure. 
This is all the more surprising as German air and sea forces in the area were 
insignificant. The Luftwaffe was not planning to transfer large numbers of 
aircraft to Denmark until the beginning of the invasion, so its presence there 
was negligible, and the navy had only the most essential security units needed 
to protect the Baltic straits.!©° 

By the beginning of June 1944 the Germans also managed to reinforce the 13 
divisions stationed since mid-1943 in the area under Army High Command 
Norway. At the end of March 1944 almost half of them had already been 
pronounced ‘fit for service in the east’, and three were even suitable for use in 
offensive operations. Admittedly, there were shortages of personnel and 
weapons here and there, and very little armour (65 tanks in mid-May), but at 
the beginning of June 1944 the army high command considered all units ready, 
at least for defensive operations. We may reasonably conclude, from these 
efforts, that right up to the day of the Normandy landing the Germans really 
believed in an invasion in the north, and armed themselves accordingly.1°! 
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available in Norway 31 Mar. 1944, ibid., RW 4/v. 614, and AOK Norway to OKH, 22 May 1944, 
ibid., RW 39/59 (on the condition of the divisions); the OKW gave the number of troops in 
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Naval units in Norway played no small part in these preparations. By the 
end of 1943 the war against Allied convoys had led to high German losses, and 
from early 1944 onwards the navy concentrated on the two tasks of trans- 
porting personnel and equipment for the occupation forces and protecting the 
coast against enemy surprise attacks. But even these limited tasks were proving 
more and more difficult to fulfil, given the constant increase in enemy air and 
submarine attacks on supply convoys and coastal installations. 162 

The Air Fleet 5 units in Norway could not do much about this. Of the 316 
aircraft (including 111 fighters and 50 reconnaissance planes) they had in 
August 1943, only 145 were left by May 1944. According to the naval high 
command, Allied warships were increasingly able to approach the coast 
undetected. !63 

In addition to their specific tasks, all three arms of the Wehrmacht were 
responsible for supplying the Twentieth Mountain Army in Finland. At the 
end of September 1943 Hitler and the OKW had already expressed concern 
that the Finns might withdraw from the war;!*4 so while the navy and 
Luftwaffe were busy transporting supplies and, as far as possible, securing 
the supply lines, the army staff was considering how to get the Twentieth 
Mountain Army out of Finland. 

As in the occupied countries of western Europe, resistance activity in 
Denmark and Norway had not seriously reduced the operational capabilities 
of the Wehrmacht units stationed there. The situation did not change sig- 
nificantly even when, in late August 1943, Hitler saw fit to aggravate relations 
between the occupying power and the population, which had long been 
tolerable, by adopting severe repressive measures, especially in Denmark. 
Although the dissolution of the government, the disarming of the Danish 
army, and the declaration of a state of emergency were followed by strikes and 
sabotage, the Germans generally managed to keep the situation under control 
by bringing in police reinforcements, setting up summary courts, and 
strengthening the secret service apparatus, thus spreading fear and terror 
among the population.16> Even so, it also proved necessary in Denmark to call 


Norway needing to be fed at I June 1944 as 375,000; see KTB ORW, iv/I. 918; see also situation in 
Norway/Denmark, 8 Mar. 1944, BA-MA RH 2 N/4q. 


162 See Salewski, Seekriegsleitung, ii. 326-7, 334; on troop strength see 1/SKI, pt. B, V, app. to 
Mar.WehrTr., Ia to SKI re breakdown of personnel, 65 ff., 29 June 1944, BA-MA RM 7/99, which 
gives the following figures for 1 June 1944: Admiral West Coast 17,000, North Coast 13,000, and 
Polar Coast 24,000; on naval battles see 1/SK], pt. C, V, air war, 25 Mar. 1944, ibid., RM 7/171; 
situation briefings, 561. 

163 Air Fleet 5, KTB, 4 Nov. 1943, 45, BA-MA RL 7/507; on serviceability levels see Luftwaffe 
general overviews, Aug. 1943 to May 1944, ibid., RL 2 III/699. 

164 See War Directives, No. 50, 28 Sept. 1943, 147-8, and Air Fleet 5, KTB, app., ii, 15 Oct. 
1943, BA-MA RL 7/499; at the beginning of April 1944 the 20th Mountain Army had eight 
divisions; see OKW/WFSt, available units 31 Mar. and troop shortages in the divisions, 1 Apr. 
1944, ibid., RW 4/v. 614. 

165 See Gruchmann, Der Zweite Weltkrieg, 333-4; Rich, Hitler’s War Aims, ii. 111 ff.; 1/SKI, pt. B, 
II, Denmark, overview of situation in the Baltic, 16 to 31 Aug. 1943, BA-MA RM 7/90, and 
ADAP, E, vi. doc. 271, 465-6. 
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upon the Wehrmacht to help combat larger ‘bandit gangs’, and liaison officers 
were designated to co-ordinate its counter-insurgency operations with the 
senior SS and police leaders.!% 

In Norway the development of a secret army was encouraged by mass arrests 
and the deportation of undesirables to Germany, but the resistance movement 
decided to move onto the offensive only if and when the Allies landed in 
northern Europe. Meanwhile, apart from minor acts of sabotage, it confined 
itself to organizing escape routes to the Norwegian forests or to Sweden for 
people hunted by the Nazis. Probably its most spectacular operation was the 
sinking of a ship en route from Norway to the Reich that was carrying heavy 
water for use in Germany’s atomic weapons development programme.!° 

All in all, the Wehrmacht was able to assemble an appreciable military force 
in northern Europe. Although the strike power of the navy and Luftwaffe was 
declining steadily, the Germans managed to strengthen the defensive capacity 
of their army units. Preparations were impeded to some extent by the 
increasingly hostile attitude of much of the population, but, short of an Allied 
invasion, the military commanders were never faced with a serious threat. No 
one, of course, could predict what the impact of a secret army in Norway 
would be after the start of enemy landing operations. 


5. BEHAVIOUR AND MORALE OF GERMAN SOLDIERS IN THE WEST 


The long periods—months and often years—spent by German soldiers in the 
occupied countries of western and northern Europe in many instances resulted 
in behaviour referred to generally as ‘rear-area syndrome’. This is hardly 
surprising since, apart from occasional air raids and attacks by resistance 
groups, the German troops in the west felt relatively safe—safer, indeed, than 
in many cities in their homeland. In addition, France—and Paris in particu- 
lar—had a lasting fascination for German soldiers accustomed to a rather 
prudish lifestyle.1°8 To the annoyance of the military leadership, the troops in 
the west grew increasingly careless, often behaving as if there were no longer a 
war on. The military commander in Belgium and northern France complained 
that 434 unclaimed weapons, 1,078 gas masks, 225 steel helmets, and innu- 
merable other pieces of equipment had been found in the period from 
November 1943 to April 1944 alone. OB West inferred that this sloppiness 
must have resulted in a large flow of German arms and equipment to the 
resistance movement. He also thought inadequate vigilance vis-a-vis the 
French was giving the Resistance many opportunities for surprise attacks.1° 


166 ObdL, Gen.Qu, 2. Abt., re deployment of troops, Luftwaffe liaison officer attached to Reich 
leader SS, 25 Oct. 1943, BA-MA RL 2 III/43. 

167 See Deutschland im zweiten Weltkrieg, v. 452 ff., and Gruchmann, Der Zweite Weltkrieg, 333-4. 

168 See Steinberg, Les Allemands, 333. 

169 App. to KTB OB West, 1 Apr. 1944, BA-MA RH 19 IV/36, and Mil.Cdr. France, Ia, 
repression of banditry and sabotage, 12 Feb. 1944, ibid., RW 35/551. 
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The long periods spent by German soldiers in one place naturally brought 
them into close contact with sections of the population. In October 1943 the 
Wehrmacht operations staff reported to the military commander in Norway that 
more and more German soldiers were divorcing their German wives to marry 
Norwegian girls. While admitting there could probably be no objection to this 
on ‘racial’ grounds, the air fleet commander in Oslo was strongly of the opinion 
that ‘German soldiers should marry German women as a matter of principle’. 
Senior officers were clearly worried about the repercussions on morale in the 
homeland, since the Wehrmacht operations staff proposed a whole series of 
restrictive measures designed to rid Wehrmacht troops of the desire for further 
contact with foreign women.!7° 

All this taken together had gradually led to an obviously widespread view in 
the ranks of the German armed forces that many members of combat-strength 
divisions in the west were having a very easy time of it while their comrades 
were suffering and dying in the east. The OKW felt obliged to react and have it 
proclaimed, down to division level, that the great majority of operational 
divisions were fighting in the east and that, in any case, the units in the west 
were playing an important strategic role by their very presence.!7! 

Extreme manifestations of ‘rear-area syndrome’ could meanwhile be 
repressed by smoothly functioning disciplinary procedures, especially zealous 
courts-martial. At the beginning of February 1944, 2,356 members of the 
Wehrmacht were serving custodial sentences in France alone. The 
announcement by the military commander in France that soldiers guilty of 
lack of vigilance would be court-martialled proved no idle threat. From then 
on, in any case, everything seems to have been done to strengthen battle- 
readiness as understood by the military and political leadership.!72 

What caused more headaches, however, were the emerging expectations 
about the coming battle with the Allies in the west. The military leadership 
could do little to counter the widespread opinion in the German ranks that the 
Allies would behave decently—what the OKW described in December 1943 as 
‘the fanciful idea that they are facing a humane enemy’.!73 Clearly, 
Wehrmacht troops of all ranks had been influenced by the conduct of the 
fighting in North Africa and Italy, where the Allies had observed the inter- 
national rules of war without exception. It is safe to assume that very few were 
particularly afraid of being taken prisoner by the Allies. Most officers in the 
west found this attitude hard to combat, since they were reluctant to ‘venture 


170 More frequent reposting, the creation of disciplinary units, and a ban on leave were among 
the measures considered; see 1/SKI, pt. B, V, app., WFSt to WB Norwegen, 31 Oct. 1943, 178, 
ibid., RM 7/98; on Chief of Air Fleet 5, see Air Fleet 5, KTB, 18 Nov. 1943, ibid., RL 7/507. 

171 KTB ORW, iv/I. 110 ff. 

172 See Mil.Cdr. France, Ia, repression of banditry and sabotage, 12 Feb. 1944, BA-MA 
RW 35/551; according to Deutschland im zweiten Weltkrieg, v. 220, military courts in the whole 
area of the Wehrmacht delivered 118,600 sentences, including 2,661 death sentences, in the first 
six months of 1944. 173 KTB ORW,, iii/II. 1480 (12 Dec. 1943). 
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onto the slippery ground of politics’, as Jodl once put it.!74 They preferred to 
rely on the arguments of the minister for public enlightenment and 
propaganda, Joseph Goebbels, who led the way in attacking Allied conduct of 
the war in an offprint issued to Wehrmacht welfare officers in January 1943. 
In addition to the well-known claim that Churchill and Roosevelt, not Hitler, 
were to blame for the war, Goebbels—followed by the OKW—used the 
bombing of German cities as the central plank in his accusations: Allied 
attacks on defenceless women and children, and the destruction of centuries- 
old sites of culture and civilization, were not acts of humanity but the vilest 
war crimes.1!75 

From these premisses, the German military leadership sought to convince 
the troops that they had no alternative: if the Reich was attacked from the 
west, they would face a ‘fight to the death’, ‘to the last man’. Shortly before 
the Allied landing, Jodl placed his hopes for German victory in the following 
assurance: “Then we shall see who fights better and who dies easier: the 
German soldier threatened with the destruction of his homeland, or the 
Americans and British, who no longer know why they are fighting in 
Europe.’!76 

It is difficult to say with certainty whether all this fell on fertile ground, but 
an incident that occurred in France in late May 1944 suggests it may not have 
been very effective. A ‘terrorist’ who had bailed out of his aircraft and landed 
safely was offered cigarettes by a German NCO. In a subsequent order 
Rundstedt described that gesture as ‘wrong-headed sentimentality’. Warning 
that such conduct would be punished in future, he commented that ‘any other 
behaviour towards a terrorist who had been shot down was conceivable— 
anything except that’. The comment was deleted before the order was issued, 
perhaps because somebody pointed out that it was at least an indirect 
incitement to violate the rules of war.177 

For a whole series of reasons, the combativeness of the individual units was 
also much lower than in the early years of the war. Even now, membership of a 
famous division with a long tradition could generate enthusiasm and fighting 
spirit, but such units were rare in the west; most divisions stationed there had 
been formed from disparate remnants of other units. As a result, their troops had 
widely varying combat experience, and—if only because of their heterogeneous 
age structure—it was hard for them to recapture the fighting spirit of earlier 
years. Transfers to the west of eastern troops of doubtful reliability, and ethnic 
Germans in category III of the DVL, further reduced the combat value of these 


174 Jacobsen, Zweite Weltkrieg in Chronik and Dokumenten, doc. No. 129, 450. 

175 AOK 7, Ic/AO, OKW offprint, article by Goebbels, 8 Jan. 1943, BA-MA RH 20-7/196. 

176 Jodl, ‘Strategic situation in spring 1944’, 5 May 1944, 57, ibid., N 69/18; Jodl, briefing, 
7 Nov. 1943; 2, ibid., RW 4/v. 38, and Jacobsen, Zweite Weltkrieg in Chronik and Dokumenten, doc. 
No. 123, 413-18; in mid-April 1944 Hitler himself considered that the success or failure of the 
Allied invasion would decide the outcome of the war; see Fréhlich, ‘Hitler and Goebbels’, 214. 

177 App. to KTB OB West, Rundstedt to Army Group Commands and others, 29 May 1944, 
BA-MA RH 19 IV/39. 
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divisions. The political motivation to continue fighting must also have been 
undermined by the defeats suffered by the Wehrmacht on all fronts and the 
relentless bombing of the homeland. The diminished combativeness of German 
troops in the west is reflected in the growing numbers of desertions and suicides 
recorded by various administrative departments from mid-1943 onwards.178 

Many soldiers who were nevertheless convinced of victory were now placing 
their hopes above all in Hitler’s ‘miracle weapons’, which—if their own 
propaganda could be believed—were bound to turn the tide of war in Germany’s 
favour. The more intensive ideological training in the SS divisions may also have 
helped to keep their fighting spirit at a high level, although the growing pro- 
portion of conscripts in their ranks had also reduced their battle-readiness.!79 

Given the Allies’ military superiority, the Wehrmacht troop commanders no 
longer appear to have been totally convinced of victory in the west. Moreover, 
in the general staffs of OB West, Army Group B, and the military commander 
in France, there were fairly close contacts with German resistance circles 
looking for a armistice agreement with the Allies in the west rather than a 
continuation of the fighting.!8° It was therefore very doubtful whether the 
Germans would fight to repel an Allied landing with the same reckless 
disregard for personal safety they had often displayed in battle against the Red 
Army; the frequently repeated claim that they were defending their loved ones 
and their homeland against a merciless enemy did not ring as true to soldiers in 
the west as it did to their comrades on the eastern front. 

The top military leadership was decidedly confident as it awaited the 
landing. Hitler was literally longing for the invasion to begin, and was 
absolutely certain of German victory in the west. Field Marshal Rommel 
would see to that: as Goebbels declared on the day of the landing, Rommel 
had ‘always fully lived up to the expectations vested in him’.!8! 


178 Intelligence officer attached to AOK 7, activity report, 30 Sept. 1943, ibid., RH 20-7/192; 
AOK 15/Ic, activity report, 3 Aug. 1944, ibid., RH 20-15/87. 

179 Umbreit, ‘La Stratégie défensive’, 126 ff., and Vogel, ‘Kriegsalltag’, 44 ff. 

180 Umbreit, ‘La Stratégie défensive’, 128-9. 

181 Goebbels’s diary for 6 June 1944, BA, Potsdam [now Berlin-Lichterfelde], Film no. 9/8. 


IV. Allied Plans and Preparations for 
Operation OVERLORD, July 1943 
to the Invasion 


1. THE QUEBEC CONFERENCE (QUADRANT), AUGUST 1943 


EVENTS moved fast in Italy from the summer of 1943. With the Allied landing 
in Sicily, the overthrow of Mussolini, the fighting on the Italian mainland, 
and finally Italy’s armistice with Britain and the United States, the Allies 
again turned their attention to the war in the Mediterranean. In late July 
and early August 1943 even Roosevelt seemed inclined to give more weight to 
operations in southern Europe, and the British government tried to 
strengthen this trend. Although in the final analysis the preparations for the 
landing in north-west France still had priority in accordance with the estab- 
lished road map, the Allied planners considered military operations in the 
Mediterranean theatre an important factor in optimizing the conditions for 
OVERLORD. 1! 

While the British accepted COSSAC’s outline plan for the landing in north- 
west France in principle, they still had some objections to the military details. 
The British chiefs of staff (COS) and Bernard Montgomery, commander-in- 
chief of the 21st Army Group, both doubted that the assault force of three 
reinforced divisions envisaged by Morgan’s staff would suffice for a successful 
landing in Normandy. They also thought the follow-up divisions might arrive 
in France too late, since according to COSSAC’s plans only part of them were 
to be transported in landing craft and it would be impossible to reach the 
bridgehead quickly with coastal vessels. In the light of experience in Sicily, 
the British did not believe the bridgehead would be expanded swiftly, as 
landing conditions south of Caen—Bayeux afforded the enemy good defensive 
possibilities. 

The COS in London also had doubts about the supply plans for the first 
days and weeks of the operation; after all, nobody had yet proved that the two 
artificial harbours (MULBERRIES) that were going to be constructed would work 
properly. They accordingly recommended the combined chiefs of staff (CCS) 
in Washington to review Morgan’s plan and bring it up for discussion again 
at the QUADRANT conference in Quebec. A British officer admitted that this 


1 See JWPC memorandum to JSP (Joint Staff Planners, US), 26 July 1943, Freiburg UL, RJCS 
(US), E.Th., 1, MF 83/71-3, 0580 ff.; ibid., JWPC studies, 5 Aug. 1943, 0597 ff.; see also Harrison, 
Cross-Channel Attack, 87-8, and Stoler, Second Front, 101. 
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would put the planning schedule back, but argued that there was still enough 
time to reconsider it.? 

COSSAC took one major criticism on board even before the conference: at 
the end of July his staff accepted that the size of the initial assault force, long 
set at three reinforced divisions, could certainly be increased by one division, 
although this would require a Io per cent increase in the number of landing 
craft.3 In the following weeks and months the Allied staffs were repeatedly 
occupied with the question of the size of the initial assault force and the 
number of landing craft required.+ 

COSSAC’s planners took another important prior decision at the beginning 
of August. With the agreement of the 21st Army Group, they proposed that in 
the first week of the landing the conquered bridgehead should be expanded 
from the eastern, that is, British, sector towards the south and south-west. 
Not until that had been done—say, from the ninth day after the start of the 
invasion—should the American troops extend their western sector of the 
bridgehead towards Brittany and the Cotentin peninsula. The zones envisaged 
in the outline plan of 15 July for the build-up of troops in Britain were defined 
at the same time: US units were to be concentrated west of Southampton and 
British Empire troops east of the city.> 

When the Allies’ political and military leaders met in Quebec for the 
QUADRANT conference in mid-August 1943, the fall of Mussolini and its 
consequences for Allied strategy were in the forefront of their minds. Faced 
with the question of the status of OVERLORD in the new situation, they con- 
cluded that preparations for a landing in north-west France should still have 
absolute priority. This was clear from their decision that OVERLORD must not 
be affected by any cuts due to bottlenecks in the transport of troops and 
equipment. The Allied chiefs of staff also confirmed the date of 1 May 1944 for 
the invasion, as decided at the TRIDENT conference, despite the fact that the 
US Joint War Plans Committee (WPC) had already questioned that date at 
the beginning of August, in a study recommending a ‘target date not later than 
I June 1944’.6 

It was nevertheless clear at the Quebec conference that the Americans and 
British had very different strategic views of the planned landing in Normandy. 


2 21st. AGp, Preliminary notes on Overlord, 19 July 1943, literally: ‘It may take much longer, 
but I don’t see why it should at that moment’, PRO WO 205/33; see also ‘Overlord One’, 21st 
AGp, 5 Aug. 1943, ibid.; Outline Plan Overlord (COS), 10 Aug. 1943, Freiburg UL, RJCS (US), 
E.Th., 1, MF 83/71-3, 0252 ff.; Weinberg, World at Arms, 612-13. 

3 See Outline Plan Overlord, COSSAC to JCS (US), 27 July 1943, Freiburg UL, RJCS (US), 
E.Th. 1, MF 83/71-3, 0237; on the question of landing craft see also Eisenhower, At War, 102. 

4 See Dunn, Second Front, 62 ff.; on landing craft requirements: Ehrman, Grand Strategy, v. 51-2. 

> 21st. AGp, ‘Overlord One’, Notes for Meeting of Heads of Branches, 5 Aug. 1943, PRO WO 
205/33. 

© JWPC studies, 5 Aug. 1943, Freiburg UL, RJCS (US), E.Th. 1, MF 83/71-3, 0600; see also 
Gruchmann, Der Zweite Weltkrieg, 364-5; Howard, Grand Strategy, iv. 559 ff.; Harrison, Cross- 
Channel Attack, 97-8. 
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While the British still wanted a direct connection between OVERLORD and 
individual operations in Europe, many Americans were prepared to consider a 
direct link only with Operation ANVIL (landing in the south of France), which 
was discussed at the conference. They were convinced that only a landing 
in north-west France and simultaneous expansion of the air war against 
Germany could lead to a decisive victory over Hitler’s armies in Europe. All 
other operations, such as the British proposal for an attack on German 
positions in Norway (JUPITER), should be assigned second priority.7 

Despite these differences, the conference reached agreement on many 
aspects of military planning for OVERLORD. COSSAC’s July proposals were 
broadly accepted, as was the proposal to widen the strip of land in Normandy 
and increase the initial assault force. The Allied planners realized this meant 
that the transfer of landing craft to Britain would be a crucial task of consid- 
erable difficulty, since the British and Americans needed sea transport 


7 See Churchill & Roosevelt, ii. 430; Stoler, Second Front, 113-14; Howard, Grand Strategy, iv. 
567; Weinberg, World at Arms, 469. 
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resources for all their operations—in the Pacific, Italy, and the south of 
France. To avoid any shortage, the Americans suggested that only enough 
landing craft to carry two divisions be left in the Mediterranean for the pur- 
poses of Operation ANVIL.® 

With regard to the build-up of troops in Britain, the Allies decided to move 
seven battle-tried divisions from the Mediterranean theatre to England by 1 
November 1943. The British Empire troops already stationed there—mainly 
British and Canadian units—were in the process of forming themselves into 
armies and corps under the command of the 21st Army Group. Roosevelt and 
Churchill thought the Allied units should be led by an American officer—the 
US Army chief of staff, Gen. George C. Marshall, was first envisaged—while a 
British officer, Air Marshal Sir Trafford Leigh-Mallory, should command the 
Allied air fleets.2 At the end of the conference COSSAC was instructed to 
draw up detailed plans without delay and make initial preparations for the 
Allied troop build-up in Britain, although the chiefs of staff took account of the 
fact that his London team was short of personnel.!° 

Many of the conference participants, both British and American, had 
anticipated lengthy, perhaps even fruitless, discussions of controversial posi- 
tions. These fears proved unfounded. 


2. DELIBERATIONS AND PLANS UP TO EISENHOWER’S ARRIVAL 
IN BRITAIN IN MID-JANUARY 1944 


The question of a landing in France was scarcely in dispute at the meetings of 
Allied and Soviet politicians and military leaders after the Quebec conference. 
The only real issue at the Moscow meeting of foreign ministers in late October, 
and the Cairo and Teheran conferences in late November/early December 
1943, was how best to co-ordinate operations in the east and west. Roosevelt’s 
acceptance in Teheran of Stalin’s insistence on landings in both north-western 
and southern France left no room for Churchill’s alternative strategies. The 
US president’s compliance was partly motivated by concern to avoid anything 
that might distance Stalin from the anti-Nazi coalition. What still appeared 
debatable was the precise timing of the invasion in north-west France. While 
the Soviet side pressed for the earliest possible date, the British military in 
particular thought the invasion should be postponed beyond the original date 


8 JWPC memorandum, 5 Aug. 1943, Freiburg UL, RJCS (US), E.Th., 1, MF 83/71-3, 0606; see 
also Ellis, Victory, i. 17-18; Gruchmann, Der Zweite Weltkrieg, 240; and below, Ch. VI. 

° See Harrison, Cross-Channel Attack, 108; the CCS officially appointed Leigh-Mallory 
commander-in-chief of the Allied Expeditionary Air Force (AEAF) in September 1943; Churchill 
& Roosevelt, ii. 420-1 (Marshall); 21st AGp, Outline Order of Battle, 16 July 1943, PRO WO 205/ 
494; 21st AGp, Order of Battle, 5 Aug. 1943 (COSSAC’s concept), ibid., WO 205/33; accordingly, 
the 21st Army Group was to consist of 2 armies and 6 corps, with 16 divisions and 6 brigades; on 
transfers from the Mediterranean see Stoler, Second Front, 109, 114. 

10 See Harrison, Cross-Channel Attack, 105. 
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of 1 May 1944. They stressed to their American allies that a later date would 
have two advantages: it would allow time for many more landing craft to be 
brought in, and it would make for better synchronization with the attack in 
the east, since experience strongly suggested that Stalin’s promised Red 
Army offensive was unlikely to begin in May. At the Teheran conference it 
was accordingly agreed that the invasion should begin no later than 1 June 
1944. At the end of December Churchill nevertheless proposed putting it 
back to 6 June, since the British chiefs of staff believed the phase of the 
moon would make for more favourable conditions on that night, and 
the commander-in-chief of OVERLORD also thought a few more days’ pre- 
paration would be helpful. Roosevelt appeared convinced by these arguments, 
but advised Churchill not to tell Stalin of this further postponement for 
the time being. 

The precise date of the landing was thus left hanging in the air. Meanwhile, 
in the last weeks and months of 1943, the Allies took final decisions on the 
most important command appointments. Although Roosevelt had originally 
envisaged Marshall as supreme commander of an invasion in Europe, he 
finally settled on Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower. The US president was pre- 
sumably unwilling to do without Marshall in Washington, since he had 
excellent contacts in Congress. Eisenhower seemed well suited to the task: in 
the Mediterranean he had shown great skill in reconciling the often divergent 
interests of military staff and politicians of different nations—an ability that 
would be in great demand in the preparation and execution of OVERLORD. 
Eisenhower arrived in London in mid-January, and the Supreme Headquar- 
ters Allied Expeditionary Force (SHAEF) was set up under his command in 
the next few weeks.!2 Other major command appointments were decided at 
the same time. Gen. Walter Bedell Smith (US) became Eisenhower’s chief of 
staff, with Morgan (COSSAC) as his deputy. British ACM Sir Arthur W. 
Tedder was made deputy supreme commander. Command of the ground 
forces (21st Army Group) in the first phase of OVERLORD was entrusted to 
Gen. Montgomery, Sir Alan Brooke’s favourite, in accordance with a decision 
of the British war cabinet, although Eisenhower would have preferred Gen. 
Alexander (Brit.). Gen. Omar N. Bradley (US), who was also a favourite of 
Eisenhower’s, was put in command of the American army units. Finally, the 
CCS appointed Admiral Sir Bertram H. Ramsay (Brit.) commander-in-chief 
of the Allied invasion fleets.!3 In all of these appointments for OVERLORD, 


11 Churchill, Second World War, v. 386, 397; Weinberg, World at Arms, 628-9; Ehrmann, 
Grand Strategy, v. 181 ff.; Stoler, Second Front, 148; Churchill & Roosevelt, ii. 611-12; Kimball, 
FDR, 17-18. 

12 COSSAC joined SHAEF in mid-Feb. 1944; see Hinsley, British Intelligence, iii/II. 24; 
Churchill & Roosevelt, ii. 481; Chronology, 172; Eisenhower, Report, 3; Farrar-Hockley, ‘SHAEF’, 
530 ff.; David Eisenhower, ‘Broad-Front Controversy’, 85. 

13, ACM Leigh-Mallory (Brit.) became C-in-C Allied Expeditionary Air Force, as already 
decided, and Gen. Carl Spaatz (US) C-in-C US Strategic Air Forces in Europe. On Eisenhower’s 
prompting Gen. George Patton (US) was also sent to Britain; see Ehrman, Grand Strategy, v. 
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Eisenhower’s main concern was to get highly experienced officers with whom 
he had worked well in the past, and in most cases he managed to do so. 

The appointment of a supreme commander for OVERLORD, and the activities 
undertaken by Eisenhower and his staff, soon gave rise to fundamental debate 
about the distribution of political and military powers in the Allied camp. 
Roosevelt had no objection to granting senior officers some political room for 
manoeuvre; in this he was probably influenced by positive experience with 
Eisenhower and Marshall. But Churchill and his chiefs of staff did not want 
the existing chain of command to be circumvented in any way. In their view, 
major military directives, particularly those with a political content, had to be 
issued by heads of state or government and channelled to theatre commanders 
through the combined chiefs of staff. The final months before the landing 
would show whether Eisenhower and his staff had enough tact and sensitivity 
to satisfy both political leaders. 14 

A further problem of division of responsibilities arose with respect to the 
assault phase (NEPTUNE). Should Eisenhower act simply as a co-ordinator 
issuing non-binding recommendations, or should he directly influence the 
course of operations? In a memorandum dated mid-September 1943, the staff 
officers of the 21st Army Group, which was to carry out NEPTUNE, made it clear 
that they wanted all the tactical threads drawn together in their command HQ. 
They even had plans to co-operate with the naval and air force staffs at their 
own command level. Eisenhower and his chief of staff, Smith, on the other 
hand, wanted to give the Allied Expeditionary Force the tightest and simplest 
command structure possible. In their view, the most important thing was to 
avoid the type of co-operation deficit that had arisen in the Mediterranean 
theatre, especially between the army and the air force. To that end, the army 
and air force staffs should have closer links with the Allied high command. !> 

At the end of 1943 and beginning of 1944 many structural issues had still not 
been settled, but the major command appointments and establishment of 
SHAEF headquarters had enabled decisive steps to be taken towards a start on 
practical preparations for the landing. Its chances of success still depended 
primarily on the Allies being able to continue transporting convoys from North 
America to Britain unimpeded. In September 1943 the Germans had again 
tried to disrupt this traffic by resuming the U-boat war in the North Atlantic, 
but the Allied defence systems now gave them little chance of inflicting major 
damage. When, in mid-October 1943, the Allies secured the use of air bases in 
the strategically important Azores, they were able to establish almost 


203 ff.; Pogue, Supreme Command, 1 ff.; Eisenhower, Papers, iii. 1605, doc. 1423 (17 Dec. 1943); 
Bramall, Command Structures, 12 ff.; Weinberg, World at Arms, 678; Reynolds, ‘Churchill’, 46. 

14 See Churchill & Roosevelt, ii. 480-1, and C-493, 585; Ehrman, Grand Strategy, v. 168 ff.; 
Reynolds, ‘Churchill’, 39. 

15 See Eisenhower, Papers, iii. 3, 1627, doc. 1445 (28 Dec. 1943), 1647, doc. 1469 (31 Dec. 1943), 
and 1648, n. 1; 21st AGp, Outline Plan, 13 Sept. 1943, I-2, PRO WO 205/33. 
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uninterrupted surveillance of their supply lines. Nevertheless, Churchill 
thought the continuing U-boat threat should not be underestimated.!°© 

For the time being—against the background of a secure supply system in the 
Atlantic—the Allies pressed ahead with their plans for the reception, deploy- 
ment, arming, and training of newly arrived troops.!7 At the same time, 
various military bodies drew up the first scenarios for the overall invasion 
operation—from the build-up of troops on the south coast of England to the 
fighting in northern France. 

By January 1944 they had reached the conclusion that the initial assault 
force would have to consist of five divisions (as opposed to the three or four 
previously envisaged), and that the landing zone would therefore have to be 
extended to parts of the Cotentin peninsula. In addition, the eastern and 
western flanks of the invasion would have to be protected by airborne brigades. 
In the first phase of the fighting the Allies should strive for a numerical balance 
between US and British Empire troops, but Churchill thought further rein- 
forcements would have to be purely American, since British resources were 
limited. A total of 37 US and British Empire divisions were to take part in 
OVERLORD, plus 43,000 men from other allied nations.18 

With regard to the approximate course of the initial fighting in France, it was 
decided that the Allied first-wave units would have to overrun the German 
coastal defence belt and establish a provisional security line as far inland as 
possible. The follow-up divisions would then move through the positions 
established by the first wave to extend the perimeters of the bridgehead. 

This framework now had to be filled in with a mass of organizational detail 
to ensure that air, sea, and land operations were fully coordinated. For 
example, provision now had to be made—especially because of the larger 
number of divisions in the first wave—to increase the loading capacity in the 
harbours, build artificial unloading facilities, and prepare a larger number of 
landing craft.!9 The Allies tried to solve this last problem in a number of ways, 
at first by stepping up production of landing craft both in the United States 


16 See Map II.11.3, ‘Western Europe and North Atlantic area under Allied surveillance’ 
Churchill & Roosevelt, ii. C-439, 499-500, R-405, 575; on the Azores see Survey of International 
Affairs, iv. 336-7. 

17 On the logistics see below, Ch. IV/6, and SHAEF, G 4 Records, app. B, 15 Apr. 1944 (map of 
the distribution of US forces in south-west England), PRO WO 219/3063. 

18 SHAEF, Quart Report, 31 Dec. 1943, ibid., WO 106/4185; according to this source the 43,000 
foreign troops in England comprised 27,350 Poles, 4,800 Czechs, 3,300 Belgians, 2,600 
Norwegians, 2,560 Dutch and 2,300 French; on the divisions see proposal from COS (Brit.), 27 Sept. 
1943, Freiburg UL, RJCS (US), E.Th., 1, MF 83/71-3, 0260, Ist wave two US and 2 British 
divisions; see also Hastings, Overlord, 49; Churchill, Second World War, v/II. 76; Jacobsen, Teilung der 
Welt, 374, doc. 205; on airborne deployment: 21st AGp, ‘Overlord One’, Outline Plan, 13 Sept. 1943, 
PRO WO 205/33. Original landing zone: from Courcelles (east) to Grandcamp (west); extended 
landing zone: from Ouistreham (east) to Varreville (west); see Eisenhower, Invasion, 20. 

19 Kisenhower, Invasion, 20; Misc. Papers, Op Neptune, 3 Nov. 1943 and Oct. 1943 (21st AGp), 
PRO DEFE 2/431; see also Ellis, Victory, i. 25 ff.; in late December 1943 the staff of the 21st Army 
Group estimated Allied losses in the first six months following the landing at 225,000 men; see 2Ist 
AGp, Order of Battle, 28 Dec. 1943, PRO WO 205/496; see also below, Ch. V. 
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and in Britain. The American joint staff planners, however, thought this would 
not be enough and that ships would have to be brought in for OVERLORD from 
other theatres. They accordingly proposed transferring transport vessels from 
the Far East to the Mediterranean, and at the same time bringing those that 
were already in the Mediterranean to England. In mid-December 1943 Gen. 
Marshall considered the situation still so desperate that he asked the com- 
manders-in-chief of all theatres to make every surplus landing craft available 
for the invasion in France. 

So, at the end of 1943 and beginning of 1944 the feasibility of the plan to 
transport five divisions across the Channel in the first wave was still in doubt. 
One thing seemed certain: it would be virtually impossible to begin OVERLORD 
and ANVIL simultaneously.2° 

While the discussions and plans for the build-up of forces in Britain were 
proceeding, Allied forces were already engaged in military operations with a 
view to OVERLORD. Since the start of Operation POINTBLANK in July 1943, 
Allied planes had been bombing vital military installations without let-up, 
mainly in the Reich but also in western Europe. At the SEXTANT conference 
in Cairo at the end of November 1943, the combined chiefs of staff 
again decided to step up air operations. Above all, information from their 
intelligence services about a steady increase in the number of German fighter 
planes induced the CCS to concentrate POINTBLANK on the destruction of 
Germany’s aircraft production plants. The objective they set was that 
the number of enemy fighters should not exceed 650 by the beginning of the 
Normandy landing. But it was not until the turn of 1943/4, when they were 
able to deploy sufficient numbers of long-range fighters to protect their 
bomber units, that the Allies achieved a significant reduction in German 
fighter production.?! 

Strikes against Germany’s V-weapon systems (Operation CROSSBOW), 
which were perhaps the greatest threat to OVERLORD, also went well in the 
second half of 1943. The Allies not only succeeded in bombing the rocket 
production plant at Peenemtinde in mid-August, but towards the end of the 
year they managed to destroy numerous launch sites in north-west France. 
This did not, however, entirely eliminate the threat.22 

The success of the bomber squadrons had certainly helped make senior air 
force officers feel rather pleased with themselves. Some of them, like Sir 
Arthur Harris, C-in-C British Bomber Command, concluded from it that 


20 See Eisenhower, At War, 103-4; JSP (US) memorandum, 18 Oct. 1943, Freiburg UL, RJCS 
(US), E.Th., 1, MF 83/71-3, 0262 ff.; Harrison, Cross-Channel Attack, 127; Churchill & Roosevelt, ii. 
581 (C-490, 4 Nov. 1943). 

21 See Gruchmann, Der Zweite Weltkrieg, 292; Howard, Grand Strategy, iv. 320, 570; Ellis, 
Victory, i. 21; Eisenhower, Report, 14ff.; Parton, ‘Pointblank’, 426 ff.; Crowley-Milling, ‘Air- 
Preparations’, 26-7. 

22 See Churchill & Roosevelt, ii. 558; Pogue, Supreme Command, 135; Hinsley, British Intelligence, 
iii/1. 47 ff.; Weinberg, World at Arms, 560 ff.; Gilbert, Second World War, 529; Part 1 of the present 
volume. 
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continuing air attacks could on their own bring Nazi Germany to its knees.23 
Not surprisingly, he argued that the preparation and execution of OVERLORD 
should take second place. This opened a new arena for conflict between 
the demands of Eisenhower and his staff and those of the Allied bomber 
commanders. 


3. THE FINAL PHASE OF PREPARATIONS 


Eisenhower saw the deployment of the strategic air forces (8th and 9th 
USAAF and British Bomber Command) as one of the most important con- 
ditions for the success of OVERLORD, and accordingly strove to have the 
bomber units subordinated to SHAEF so he could use them in pursuit of 
his own objectives. Spaatz, C-in-C US Strategic Air Forces, and Harris 
opposed this on the grounds that carrying on with Operation POINTBLANK, 
especially the bombing of fuel plants in Germany, would do more to reduce 
the mobility of OB West’s divisions than would direct attacks on, say, railway 
installations in France. SHAEF representatives countered with the argument 
that a reduction in fuel production would have scarcely any effect during 
OVERLORD’S crucial initial phase, since the Germans had enough fuel depots 
in western Europe to keep their motorized units mobile for a long time 
without immediate supplies from Germany. At a conference on 25 March 
1944 the participants reached a tenable compromise. POINTBLANK would 
continue, but OVERLORD would receive significant support from bomber units, 
which would henceforth attack both air force and railway installations in 
western Europe.” 

Following this partial victory, Eisenhower tried to resolve the command 
issue in his own favour. In their efforts to preserve their freedom of action, 
Spaatz and Harris now received support from Churchill. The British prime 
minister considered Bomber Command one of the last bastions of British 
independence and, as such, not lightly to be abandoned. He proposed that the 
bomber forces should merely be under SHAEF’s supervision. After numerous 
discussions, in the course of which Eisenhower threatened to resign, a com- 
promise was reached in mid-April on this issue too. The CCS authorized the 
supreme commander to issue directives to the Allied bomber forces until such 
time as the bridgehead in Normandy was fully established.2> 

New problems soon arose, however, in the conduct of bombing operations 
for OVERLORD in the weeks and months preceding the landing. In response to 
the British war cabinet’s fears that heavy civilian casualties in the occupied 


23 See Howard, Grand Strategy, iv. 320; Bond, ‘Military Operations’, 143. 

24 See Eisenhower, At War, 185 ff.; id., Papers, iii. No. 1620, 1802; Ehrman, Grand Strategy, v. 
295; Bryant, Triumph in the West, 178 ff., Eisenhower, Crusade, 243-4. Apart from Eisenhower, 
Portal, and Tedder, the conference was also attended by Leigh-Mallory and the commanders-in- 
chief of the British and US strategic air forces, plus representatives of various British ministries. 

25 See Eisenhower, At War, 152, 193; id., Papers, iii. 1781; Ehrman, Grand Strategy, v. 296. 
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territories would have negative political consequences, Eisenhower and his 
staff reduced the scope of attacks on railways and adopted new methods, 
with the bomber forces switching successfully from area bombing to raids 
on closely defined targets. This kept French ill-feeling about the raids within 
bounds.?° 

By D-Day the Allies had deployed over 6,500 aircraft and dropped 71,000 t 
of bombs on railways and 4,000 t on bridges in preparation for OVERLORD. 
They had destroyed 70 per cent of the railway network between Germany and 
Normandy, and decimated the Luftwaffe in the west. During an Allied 
bombing raid on 4 June 1944, for example, only nine German aircraft were 
seen. The Allies had also largely succeeded in cutting off the area in which they 
intended to land, mainly by destroying bridges (in the Seine estuary, at 
Mantes, at Chartres, and on the Loire as far as Nantes). And they still 
had sufficient forces to conceal their true intentions by attacking German 
defences in other areas. Their tactical air forces also provided defensive 
cover for Britain and guarded the eastern and western entrances to the 
Channel, while at the same time preparing to protect the invasion armada. But 
the price was high: 2,000 aircraft and their crews lost in the period from April 
to § June 1944 alone. Despite these losses, the Allies had some 11,600 aircraft 
available for OVERLORD.27 

As for the precise timing of the Normandy landing, the original thinking had 
been to make maximum use of the rising tide on the morning of D-Day so as to 
reduce the distance the troops had to cover from the landing craft to the 
beaches. In February 1944, however, intelligence reports began to indicate 
that the Germans were installing underwater obstacles in Normandy, about 
halfway out on the tidal strip. On existing timing assumptions, there was a 
danger that the Allied ships would hit those barriers. The start of the landing 
was accordingly brought forward to approximately three hours before high 
tide. This meant the troops would have further to go across open beaches, 
but the ships would be safer during the approach phase. Moreover, 


26 See G-2 Division, AEAF, Summary of Results of Attacks, 18 May 1944, NA, 331.1, Box 13, 
File 57983; on 3 May the British war cabinet demanded that civilian losses up to the landing not 
exceed 10,000; see Ehrman, Grand Strategy, v. 302; Carrington, Bomber Command, 145; on the 
reaction in France see Pogue, Supreme Command, 132, and Quellien, ‘Calvados’, 3; according to 
the latter, 50 civilians were killed and 150 wounded in the département of Calvados in April/May 
1944; according to Hastings, Overlord, 45, the air war caused a total of 12,000 deaths in Belgium 
and France up to the invasion; see also Noguéres, Résistance, iv. 604; Gilbert, Second World War, 
529; Bond, ‘Military Operations’, 145. 

27 Ellis, Victory, i. 28; according to Lucas and Barker, Normandy, app. I, a total of 15,000, 
including transport planes; Crowley-Milling, ‘Air-Preparations’, 29, gives 1,400 (including 600 
transport planes); see also Terraine, ‘Air Force’, 24-5, who gives 4,370 bombers and 4,190 
fighters; on the losses see Ellis, Victory, i. 109; on the air attack of 4 June 1944: Signals, AEAF to 
SHAEF, 5 June 1944, PRO ADM 199/1665; on tasks, number of aircraft, bombing raids: SHAEF, 
Annex to Daily Op Neptune, 6-7, ibid., WO 106/4361; Pogue, Supreme Command, 132; Weigley, 
Eisenhower’s Lieutenants, 66-7; Keegan, Second World War, 378. 
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underwater obstacles would still be visible to the following units and could be 
more easily eliminated.28 

At the beginning of May 1944 SHAEF decided the landing would take place 
on the morning of 5 June. The following considerations were decisive: the three 
days from 5 to 7 June were the only ones on which tidal conditions were such that 
ships could approach the coast in darkness according to the timing described 
above, while at the same time there would be sufficient moonlight for airborne 
operations to take place before dawn. On those dates, moreover, the timing of the 
landing would allow air and sea forces to use the onset of daylight to pin down the 
German coastal defences. There was, of course, no way to be sure what weather 
conditions would prevail at the beginning of June. Cloud-ceiling, swell, and wind 
conditions would be crucial for the success of operation, and meteorological 
records for many years showed that favourable conditions could be expected for 
the period in question. But this was still a major uncertainty factor.?° 

The Allies accordingly strove to consolidate all plannable aspects so as to 
keep the risk of failure to a minimum. Among other things, it was crucial that 
OVERLORD continue to enjoy priority. Operation ANVIL was put back further 
and further. At the end of May it was decided that the landing in southern 
France would commence on Io July 1944, although the final decision would 
not be taken until a bridgehead had been established in Normandy. The 
overriding factor was the need to have most of the available landing craft ready 
for immediate deployment in the Channel. The postponement of ANVIL nev- 
ertheless meant the operation could have only an indirect impact on OVER- 
LORD, but the Allies hoped the mere threat of an invasion in Provence would 
prevent the Germans moving troops from the south of France to the north. 

Operations in the Italian theatre, on the other hand, were more directly 
connected with the initial phase of OVERLORD. At the beginning of May Gen. 
Alexander launched an offensive that increasingly tied down German reserves 
on the Appenine peninsula in the following weeks.2° The Allies were also 
encouraged by Stalin’s assurance at the beginning of the year that he would 
launch a major attack on the eastern front in June 1944.3! 

In striving to minimize the risks involved in a landing in north-west France, 
the Allies were particularly concerned, in the last months before the invasion, 
to ensure a smooth command structure in the build-up phase and a powerful 
assault force. Despite all the protracted wrangling, they managed to achieve a 
tight chain of command by D-Day. For the purposes of OVERLORD, the tactical 


28 Eisenhower, Papers, iii. No. 1672, 1849, and 1907; Ellis, Victory, i. 91, 140; Hinsley, British 
Intelligence, iii/2. 17; Eisenhower, Crusade, 261; the first landings were to begin at 0630h; see 
Eisenhower, Report, 9. 

29 See COS memo, 25 Nov. 1943, Freiburg UL, RJCS (US), E.Th., 1, MF 83/71-3, 0273 ff.; 
Pogue, Supreme Command, 166; Ellis, Victory, i. 91. 

30 See Bryant, Triumph in the West, 89 ff. (Italy); Eisenhower, At War, 143-4, 193 ff.; Ellis, 
Victory, i. 37; below, Ch. VI (ANVIL). 

31 See SHAEFF, Brit. Ambassador to FO, 14 Feb. 1944, PRO WO 106/4165. 
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and strategic air forces, Admiral Ramsay’s naval forces, and the divisions of 
the 21st Army Group were all under Eisenhower’s command. 

The first wave was to consist of one British and one American army, 
totalling four corps and eight divisions (including three airborne and several 
armoured divisions). It was to be followed immediately by a second wave of 
nine divisions, led by four corps staffs. After so much discussion, the planned 
increase in assault potential could now become a reality.32 

The invasion forces were assembled in the marshalling areas of Britain and 
Northern Ireland—US divisions west of a line running from Leeds to Ports- 
mouth, British Empire divisions east of that line. Once formed, all units had to 
complete their training. The staffs attached particular importance to the 
performance of landing exercises on stretches of the south coast of England 
that were geographically similar to the Normandy coast. In general, training 
went smoothly, but a serious incident occurred at the end of April 1944 during 
an exercise in Lyme Bay, west of Weymouth, when landing craft belonging to 
the 7th US Corps came under fire from German E-boats. Several of them were 
sunk, with the loss of 700 men.33 Despite this success, the Germans were 
unable to ascertain any specific details of the impending invasion. 

The invasion forces in Britain began to move south from their staging areas 
about three weeks before D-Day. In the process, the first-wave assault forces and 
their staffs were separated out from the follow-up divisions. The former moved to 
locations close to the coast between Plymouth and Newhaven, while the latter 
(except for follow-up force B, which assembled at Falmouth) remained further 
north, on a line running from Swansea to Felixstowe. By D-7 the assault forces 
had assembled close to the ports, and loading began two days later.34+ There were 
some arguments between army and naval commands during the loading process, 
since several troop commanders tended to overload the vessels. The naval officers 
maintained this could have fatal consequences in anything but a perfectly calm 
sea.>> Here, too, a compromise was reached. The total capacity of the vessels for 
the assault phase was capped at 160,000 men and 16,700 motor vehicles.3¢ 

The whole fleet—285 warships, 4,100 landing craft and 1,600 support vessels, 
divided into two task forces—was to assemble in Area Z, approximately 15 
nautical miles south of the Isle of Wight, one day before the start of the landing.3” 


32 See Order of Battle, 2nd British Army, 578-9, PRO MN 94-444-1960; War Diaries 5 June 
and 6 June 1944, ibid., ADM 199/2295; Op Neptune, I F, Planned Build-up Overlord, 15 and 
16 June 1944, ibid., DEFE 2/456. 

33 Eisenhower, At War, 220, and Pogue, Supreme Command, 166. 

34 See 21st AGp, Mounting Plan, Op Overlord, 7 Apr. 1944 and 15 May 1944, PRO 
WO 205/70; widely differing figures are given for the strength of the approx. 39 divisions now 
assembled: according to SHAEFF (ibid., app. I, 22 Apr. 1944) the 21st Army Group had 707,000 
men; Bryant, Triumph in the West, 200, puts the figure at over 1,000,000, and Eisenhower, At War, 
227, gives 2,876,000 men, albeit including auxiliary troops. 

35 Op Neptune IV, H, Summary, 46, PRO DEFE 2/426; Ellis, Victory, i. 35. 

36 War Diaries, 6 June 1944, PRO ADM 1199/2295. 

37 Tbid., and SHAEF, Battle Folders, Annex to Daily Op Neptune, 6 June 1944, ibid., WO 106/ 
4361, see also Keegan, Second World War, 378; Barlow, ‘Allied Naval Forces’, 380; according to 
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From there it would sail in ten separate groups, under cover of darkness, to LC 
lowering positions located seven to II nautical miles off the French coast. The sea 
route from Area Z to the lowering positions would first have to be cleared by 
minesweepers. In addition, strong naval units would protect the entrances to 
the Channel and conduct diversionary operations against Boulogne, Fécamp, 
and Barfleur.3® 

Given the crucial role of the naval forces in the final approach phase, 
Admiral Ramsay was put in overall command of all shipping in the Channel.3° 
This included transport and installation of the artificial harbours, which had 
been ready for some time. Two large harbour units (MULBERRIES), built of 
hollow concrete caissons, were to be towed from the south of England and 
installed off OMAHA beach (US) and GOLD beach (Br.) shortly after the first 
landings. They were to be supplemented by five smaller harbours (GOOSE- 
BERRIES) made of blockships, one in each of the five landing areas. But the 
MULBERRY operation almost came to grief at the last minute. The concrete 
caissons had been test-floated in British ports a few days before D-Day; when 
the time came to move them, there were too few pumps available to restore 
buoyancy. All possible technical resources were mustered in a last-ditch attempt 
to refloat the caissons: it succeeded with only hours to spare.*° 

The Allied armada’s approach was to be protected by sea and air forces; the 
flanks of the landing would secured by three airborne divisions (1oIst and 
82nd US, and 6th British). In the weeks before the landing, the Allies again 
changed the dropping zones for the airborne troops. Intelligence reports of 
German reinforcements in the Cotentin peninsula indicated that it would be 
advisable to drop both US airborne divisions nearer to UTAH beach (Ste-Meére 
Eglise) than hitherto planned, rather than further west. But this somewhat less 
risky variant drew objections from Leigh-Mallory, C-in-C Allied Expedi- 
tionary Air Force (AEAF), because of extensive German anti-aircraft defences 
in the area. While Eisenhower did not share these objections, he tended to see 
airborne troops as a tactical rather than a strategic resource. That is probably 
why he also rejected proposals to drop paratroops near Evreux, between Paris 
and Le Havre, to divert enemy forces from the Normandy bridgehead.*! 


this source: 1,213 warships (79% Brit./Can.; 16.5% US; 4.5% French, Dutch, et al.) and 4,126 
landing craft; Force U, however, was to set out from ports in Devon and Cornwall a day earlier and 
not sail to the assembly point. 


38 See War Diaries, 6 June 1944, PRO ADM 199/2295, Op Neptune IV, H, Summary, 5, ibid., 
DEFE 2/426, and Harrison, Cross-Channel Attack, 190 ff. On German intelligence regarding Allied 
diversionary operations see Naval Intelligence Service, B-Bericht 23/24, 9 May 1944, Skl/Chef, 
BA-MA RM 7/746. 

39 Up to D+ 70; see 21st AGp, Mounting Plan, Op Overlord, 7 Apr. 1944, PRO WO 205/70; 
Rear Adm. Alan G. Kirk (US) was C-in-C Western Task Force (Assault Force, O,U,B) and Rear 
Adm. Sir Philip Vian (Br.) C-in-C Eastern Task Force. 

40 SHAEF, Mulberry, 24 May and 5 June 1944, ibid., WO 106/4308; see also Gruchmann, 
Der Zweite Weltkrieg, 301. 

41 SHAFF, Airborne Troops and Paratroops Op Overlord, 7 Feb. and 26 May 1944, PRO WO 
106/4142; Pogue, Supreme Command, 119ff.; Bryant, Triumph in the West, 203; Eisenhower, 
Crusade, 270. 
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There can be no doubt that, just before the invasion, SHAEF concentrated 
planning efforts on securing the Normandy bridgehead. All other chronolo- 
gical objectives—such as reaching St-L6-—Caen by D + 9, Granville-Condé 
by D + 17, and the Seine and Loire by D + 90—were to be seen only as 
indicative time-frames.42 


4. THE ROLE OF THE ALLIED SECRET SERVICES 


Planning and carrying out of spoofing tactics, and intelligence about the enemy, 
naturally became increasingly important to the Allies as the day of the landing 
approached. As our account of German intelligence activity has shown, the Axis 
secret services continued to function efficiently in the months before the invasion, 
and they were particularly concerned to determine the number and location of 
troops in Britain. It was already clear to the Allied planners in autumn 1943 that 
the fact of the build-up could not be concealed: given the enormous concen- 
tration of forces, strategic surprise was out of the question. The Allies therefore 
laid great emphasis on the use of deceptive tactics: the date of the invasion, the 
strength and methods of the initial assault, and the location of the landing area 
had to be concealed from the Germans at all costs. Through all possible channels, 
especially British-controlled German double agents, the enemy was presented 
with the scenario of a main Allied landing of about 20 divisions in the Pas-de- 
Calais around mid-July. At the same time, diversionary operations were under- 
taken at various points on the coast of Europe to induce the Germans to believe 
the Allies had other large-scale landings in mind.4? The centrepiece in 
these plans, collectively codenamed BODYGUARD, were the operations dubbed 
FORTITUDE SOUTH and FORTITUDE NORTH. By means of simulated and actually 
existing units and cadre personnel, fictitious staffs, fake radio traffic, and false 
aircraft and ship markings, the Germans were gradually induced to believe in the 
existence of a new army group, the ‘First US Army Group’ (FUSAG), consisting 
of two armies, four corps, and some eleven divisions, with supporting air and sea 
forces. The supposed marshalling areas for this operation (FORTITUDE SOUTH) 
were all located in south-east England. A second fictitious ‘British 4th Army’, 
with two corps and some five divisions, was conjured up by similar means. It 
was supposedly located in Scotland in preparation for an amphibious invasion 
of Norway (FORTITUDE NORTH). These spoofing operations were kept 
secret even from the Allies’ own troops. Only the commanders of divisions 
supposedly involved in FORTITUDE were informed of the fictitious nature of their 
assignments.*4 


42 See 21st AGp, Op Overlord, Appreciations, 7 May 1944, PRO WO 205/118; Ellis, Victory, i. 
81; Eisenhower, Crusade, 258 ff.; Map II.v.1, ‘Assault areas and first objectives after the D-Day 
landing (6 June 1944). 

4 See SHAEF, Overlord, Cover Plan, Bodyguard, Oct. 1943 to Jan. 1944, PRO WO 106/4165; 
Ellis, Victory, i. 104; Hinsley, British Intelligence, iii/2. 2, 45 ff.; Smith, Station X, 158. 

44 SHAEFF, Cover Plan, 31 Jan. 1944, PRO WO 106/4309; the actual strength of a fictitious 
division was, for example, 14 officers, 159 NCOs and other ranks, plus 37 motor vehicles; see ibid., 
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Sources: NJC, Order of Battle for South East Force, 3 May 1944, App. A, PRO WO 106/4167; 
SHAEF, Ops I, App. A+ B, 4 May 1944, ibid., WO 106/4309. 
DIAGRAM IL.1v.1. Allied deception plans FORTITUDE SOUTH 
and NORTH, May 1944 


In addition, the British authorities took numerous measures to conceal the 
actual troop build-up from enemy espionage, including restrictions on the 
movement of persons to and from Britain, postal censorship, and the closing 
off of whole areas, especially in the south of England. These measures went 
hand in hand with scrupulous camouflage of military installations.4° 

But the precise execution of deceptive manoeuvres was one thing—how the 
Germans were reacting to them was another. The Allies accordingly made 
great efforts to find out whether their opponent had been deceived. Their tools 
for this purpose were the decryption of radio messages (ULTRA), aerial 
reconnaissance, agents in the occupied territories, and sometimes even 
German informers who betrayed secrets entrusted to them out of opposition to 
the oppressive Nazi regime.*° 


HQ Home Forces and HQ Eastern Command, 31 May 1944; see also Sexton, ‘Phantoms’, 1133; 
Masterman, Double Cross, 146-7, 155 ff.; Weinberg, World at Arms, 557, 680-1. 


*® 7th Meeting WC Committee on Overlord Preparations, 12 Apr. 1944, PRO CAB 98/40; 
SHAEF, map Annex IC, 22 dec. 1943, ibid., WO 219/336, and Pogue, Supreme Command, 162-3. 
46 See Stehle, Kolbe, 33 ff., and Koch, ‘OSS’, 95 ff.; on the decryption of German radio messages 
see Hinsley, British Intelligence, iii/2. 1, app. 2, 481-2, and Winterbotham, Ultra Secret, iii. 124 ff. 
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Up to the beginning of May the Allied intelligence services had good reason 
to be pleased with the information they had obtained by these methods. Their 
scenario for deceiving the German military planners appeared to have been 
largely successful. On 8 May, however, they deciphered a radio message from 
Air Fleet 3 (whose views on the invasion were discussed in an earlier chapter) 
asserting that a major Allied landing would start between Le Havre and 
Cherbourg. The Allies feared, with good reason, that if this report was 
accepted by OB West and the Wehrmacht operations staff, the whole 
deceptive structure they had built up with such care would come crashing 
down around their ears. Yet it hardly seemed feasible to start making 
plans for a completely different landing zone at this late stage. So the 
Allies waited with bated breath for any reports of German troop movements 
in the following days and weeks. When they checked for the last time, on 
5 June 1944, they concluded with relief that Rundstedt and his staff officers 
had taken the Allies’ decoy scenario as the basis for their own planning.47 

What resistance would the Allies actually encounter during and after their 
intended landing? This had been a rather theoretical question in 1943, but in 
the months and weeks leading up to the invasion the Allied intelligence 
services strove to find practical answers. They began by analysing Germany’s 
overall ability to continue waging war. By April 1944 they had concluded that 
even if the Germans had to fight on several fronts, and would therefore find it 
increasingly difficult to supply their forces with sufficient equipment and 
personnel, a voluntary retreat from western and northern Europe or a collapse 
of military resistance following the Allied landing were hardly to be expected.48 
On the contrary, the news of Albert Speer’s appointment as ‘dictator of 
the German economy’ in September 1943 led them to expect a renewed 
maximization of German war production.*? 

Where conditions in western Europe were concerned, Allied intelligence 
reported that air raids were causing the Germans growing transport problems, 
but that the bombing had also made many French people more susceptible to 
the propaganda of the Vichy regime; in general, nevertheless, hatred of the 
occupying forces was still predominant.>*° 


47 Tntelligence, Ultra Decryption, KV 3242, 9 May 1944, PRO DEFE 3/47; MI14, weekly 
summary for CIGS, 5 June 1944, ibid., WO 208/3573; see also Bennett, Ultra in the West, 50, and 
Hinsley, British Intelligence, iii/2. 58-9; on the German side see above, Ch. III/2(0). 

48 Hinsley, British Intelligence, iii/2. 46; JIC, German Manpower and Casualties, 3 Aug. 1943, 
PRO WO 193/433; JIC, German Withdrawal from Northern Norway, 24 Feb. 1944, Freiburg 
UL, RJCS (US), E.Th., 1, MF 83/71-3, 0668 ff.; JIC, Periodical Reviews, 28 Mar. 1944, ibid., 
E.Th., 7, MF 83/71-3, 0201-2. 

49 Office of Strategic Services, Research and Analysis Branch, No. 1194, 13 Sept. 1943, ibid., 
E.Th., 9, MF 83/71-3, 0422 ff. 

50 MEW, Intelligence Weekly, No. 122, 1 June 1944, PRO FO 837/19; according to this source, 
1,000 locomotives had been destroyed since the beginning of the year, but there were still 6,000-7,000 
in France; see also Enemy Rail Requirements ... , 27 Mar. 1944, Freiburg UL, RJCS (US), E.Th., 1, 
MF 83/71-3, 0323 ff., and JIC, Estimate ... Overlord, 4 June 1944, ibid., 0703 ff.; on the attitude of 
the French population see MI14, Weekly Int. Summary, 29 May 1944, PRO WO 208/3573. 
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Mar IL.1v.6. Divisions in the area of OB West according to Allied 
intelligence, as at 3 June 1944 
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In the months before the landing Allied intelligence arrived at a close 
estimate of enemy strength in western Europe. It also provided reliable 
information on troop location, combat-readiness, structure, emergency plans 
and reserve forces. Shortly before the landing the intelligence services reported 
a total of 60 enemy divisions, including 10 motorized divisions, 17 field 
divisions, and 31 divisions with limited operability.>! They estimated that on 
the day of the landing there would be 187 German divisions in the Soviet 
Union, 12 in Norway, 4 in Denmark, 26 in Italy, and 21 in the Balkans, none of 
which could be moved to western Europe at short notice. They also reported 
that the Germans had recently started moving three OKW reserve divisions to 
Italy. With regard to combat-readiness, Allies intelligence attributed the 
highest fighting qualities to SS Divisions 1-8, followed by the Wehrmacht’s 
motorized, infantry, and mountain divisions.>2 

The detailed work of the Allied secret services included keeping regular files 
on major military leaders. According to a report dated early June 1944, 
Rundstedt, sometimes wrongly perceived as a potential German Badoglio, was 
a loyal German soldier if not indeed an obedient Nazi. Although Rommel had 
recently been doing good work on coastal defences, his past achievements 
had been greatly exaggerated by both the German and British press. Geyr von 
Schweppenburg (C-in-C Panzer Group West), on the other hand, was 
‘extremely competent’, and Friedrich Dollmann (C-in-C Seventh Army) an 
expert in defensive warfare.>? 

By the end of May Allied intelligence had supplied almost full details of 
Dollman’s forces in Normandy, including deployment zones, numbers, and 
insignia. According to these reports, the Allies would face six divisions and 
numerous smaller units further inland, plus another three panzer divisions 
within 150 km.>4 Furthermore, the Germans would be able to bring in 10-12 
divisions from the eastern front, Scandinavia, and the Balkans in the weeks 
following the landing.>> The Allied intelligence services assumed the enemy 


51 See Weekly Int. Summary for CIGS, 5 June 1944, PRO WO 208/3573, and M.I., Distribution 
Tables, July 1943-June 1944, PRO WO 208/3122; according to these reports, OB West had a total 
of 1.4 million men available; see Hinsley, British Intelligence, iii/2. 771 ff.; also SHAEF, Order of 
Battle in the West, 5 May 1944, PRO DEFE 2/431. 

52 See E.M. Gen. Guerre and E.M. de I‘Armée de Terre, 2eme Bureau, Oct. 1943 to May 1944, 
S.H., 7 P 121, Doss. 2, 6, 7, 9; ibid., 7 P 122, Doss. 2; ibid., Mar. 1944; ibid., 1942 to 1945, 7 P 129, 
Doss. 1, 4; ibid., E.M. de la défence nationale, 2éme section, No. 13821, May 1944, ibid., 8 P 2; on the 
distribution of German forces in Europe see also MI14, Weekly Int. Summary, 5 June 1944, and 
Annex A, PRO WO 208/3573; also JIC, Periodical Review, 28 Mar. 1944, Freiburg UL, RJCS(US), 
E.Th., 7, MF 83/71-3, 1096 ff.; ‘La situation de la Wehrmacht, 1.6.1944’, S.H., 7 P 150, Doss. 1, and 
CIC, memo, 10 May 1944, Freiburg UL, RJCS (US), E.Th., 7, MF 83/71-3,0271 ff. 

53 MI14, Notes on principal German commanders in the west, 5 June 1944, 43, PRO WO 
208/3573. 

54 Weekly Int. Summary for CIGS, 29 May 1944, ibid., and Hinsley, British Intelligence, iii/2. 87, 
797> APP. 9. 

55> JIC, Report of 13 May 1944, Freiburg UL, RJCS (US), E.Th., 10, MF 83/71-3, 0720ff.; 
Hinsley, British Intelligence, iii/2. 2, 77-8; at the end of April the JIC estimated that, from D + 3 to 
D+7, the Germans could concentrate a total of 7 panzer and 7 infantry divisions around the 
bridgehead, in addition to the 4 static divisions. 
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would be able to concentrate up to 2,350 aircraft in the west to support his 
ground forces, but there was a great deal of uncertainty about this, since it was 
difficult to predict how willing the German military leadership would be to 
withdraw air forces from the territory of the Reich and from other fronts after a 
landing in Normandy.°*° 

The Allies had a rather clearer idea of the strength and deployment of the 
German U-boat fleet. At the end of May 1944 their intelligence services 
estimated there were 58-64 U-boats in the Arctic and North Atlantic, 17-23 
off the southern coast of Norway, and 53-57 in the Bay of Biscay. They were 
aware that the German navy now had a better type of submarine (fitted with a 
snorkel), but thought such vessels were unlikely to pose a threat to the first 
phase of the landing. Smaller U-boats that could be deployed in the Channel 
might be a greater threat,>” but the surface vessels available to the Germans no 
longer appeared capable of seriously hindering Allied operations.>8 

The Allies also thought it unlikely that the Germans would resort to atomic, 
biological, or chemical weapons in the event of an invasion.>° According to 
their intelligence services, there was a greater danger that the Germans might 
use V-weapons. Despite intensive Allied intelligence work and bombing raids, 
they had apparently stepped up their efforts and installed new launch ramps 
along the Channel coasts.®° 

Two days before the landing, the Allies’ assumptions were as follows: once 
the invasion force had landed in Normandy, the Germans would do all they 
could to prevent it breaking out of the bridgehead. If they did not succeed, 
they would still be capable of hindering an eastward advance. Rundstedt could 
not count on massive reinforcements until about three months after the start of 
the invasion, when he would again be in a position to defend a line from 
Antwerp through Namur to the West Wall, to prevent an Allied breakthrough 
into the Ruhr. All in all, this was a pretty accurate prediction.°! 


5. THE FRENCH AND OVERLORD 


French preparations for the liberation of their country were naturally conditioned 
by relations with the two main Allied powers, the United States and Britain. 
Time and again the central issue was whether the Americans and British were 
prepared to grant de facto or de jure recognition to the organs of the Free French. 


5° Hinsley, British Intelligence, iii/1. 62 ff., iii/2. 104—5; in March the JIC had estimated there were 
1,800 aircraft in the west; see German Order of Battle, 1 Mar. 1944, PRO WO 219/278. 

57 U-boat situation report, 29 May 1944, ibid., ADM 233/21; Hinsley, British Intelligence, iii/1. 
49-50, iii/2. 99-100. 

58 See Beesly, Very Special Intelligence, 230-1. 

5° Use of Gas, 3 Feb. 1944, Freiburg UL, RJCS (US), E.Th., 1, MF 83/71-3, 0315 ff.; Hinsley, 
British Intelligence, iii/1. 46, iii/2. 587—8; the Allies nevertheless took precautions against enemy use 
of radioactive material; see Eisenhower, Papers, iii. No. 1683, 1859. 

6° War Dept Crossbow Committee, 12 May 1944, Freiburg UL, RJCS (US), E.Th., 7, MF 83/ 
71-3, 0669 ff. 61 JIC, App B, German reactions, 4 June 1944, ibid., 0713 ff. 
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The establishment of the French Committee of National Liberation (CFLN, 
Comité Francais de la Libération Nationale) in June 1943 under the joint 
chairmanship of Gen. Henri-Honore Giraud and Gen. Charles de Gaulle, the 
arming of French divisions with Allied help, and their successful deployment, 
especially in Italy, boosted French assertiveness. This trend was reinforced at the 
end of 1943 when Giraud, mainly concerned with military matters, was sidelined 
in favour of De Gaulle, who was pursuing a political agenda first and foremost.®? 

The efforts of De Gaulle and the CFLN were directed at restoring France 
to its former greatness. In their view, this could best be achieved by an 
independent French contribution to the defeat of Nazi Germany. The 
formation of a provisional national assembly (Assemblée Consultative 
Provisoire) in Algiers in November 1943, and the proclamation of a provisional 
French government a few days before the invasion, were also intended as early 
markers of France’s claim to sovereignty.° 

For a long time the Allied leaders reacted ambivalently to calls for 
recognition from the Free French. Roosevelt rejected such advances or played 
for time, doubting that De Gaulle’s claims would be legitimized through the 
ballot box. With regard to the establishment of political organs, he tried to 
leave everything open until France could hold free elections. Roosevelt 
long refused to acknowledge that De Gaulle and his movement were winning 
more and more Frenchmen to their side, both in France and abroad.®4 

Churchill vacillated. While he did not want to forfeit the sympathy of his most 
important ally by supporting De Gaulle’s ambitions, he took more account than 
Roosevelt of the pragmatic requirements of the war in this respect. Both the 
British Foreign Office and Eisenhower were demanding that he do so.® As the 
man responsible for OVERLORD, Eisenhower wanted to draw all Frenchmen who 
turned against the occupying forces into his overall operation. He was interested 
above all in the participation of French troops in the fight against the Germans, 
the attachment of French liaison officers to Allied staffs, and supporting 
operations by the Resistance. A final concern—by no means the least 
important—was the arrangement of relations in the liberated areas of western 
Europe. 

In contrast to the planned landing in southern France, few French troops 
were to participate in OVERLORD. Only the 2nd French Armoured Division, 


62 See telex from Eisenhower to CCS/COS, 20 June 1943, PRO ADM 199/180; Churchill & 
Roosevelt, iii. C-682, 26 May 1944, 145; Martel, ‘Forces frangaises’, 427-8; Foot, Resistance, 238; 
in November 1943 the CFLN was chaired by De Gaulle alone; see Gruchmann, Der Zweite 
Weltkrieg, 233. 

63 See France, Civil Affairs, 18 May 1944, 122, PRO PREM 3/177; Overlord 
Security-Communication to the French (previous ref. COS [44] 161st. Meeting [o] Min. 7), S.H., 
8 P 14, Doss. 2.; De Gaulle, Discours et messages, 377 ff.; Michel, France libre, 75 ff., 126; Doise and 
Vaisse, Diplomatie et outil militaire, 374; Duroselle, ‘Stratégie’, 1. 

64 See Cook, Charles de Gaulle, 262-3; Chastenet, Cent ans, 186, 200; Pogue, Supreme Command, 
141; Weinberg, World at Arms, 517, 620. 

6 See Eisenhower, At War, 163-4; Footitt and Simmonds, France, 9 ff.; Joliet, French-American 
Relations, i. 294; Churchill & Roosevelt, iii. 128. 
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commanded by Gen. Leclerc (pseudonym of Vicomte Philippe de 
Hautecloque), was transported from Morocco to England in April 1944. 
In any case, the military planners did not intend to transfer it to France until 
late July. The only French forces to be involved in Operation NEPTUNE (the 
initial phase of OVERLORD) were a few commando units, a few air force units 
stationed in England, some paratroops, and warships.© 

From April 1944 De Gaulle himself was commander-in-chief of the French 
forces. Since they were to be deployed under Allied command, the CCS 
promised to inform De Gaulle of their general plans. London and Washington 
sought to avoid the recognition issue by proposing that military consultations 
take place between the CCS and French military officials, without govern- 
ment-level contacts. As the French were not satisfied with this, no formal 
agreement was reached on the subordination of French troops to Allied 
commanders prior to the landing.®7 

For the initial phase of OVERLORD, SHAEF ascribed far greater importance 
to the use of French liaison officers than to direct participation by French 
units. They were to have the twofold task of advising Allied commanders on 
local terrain and conditions, and resolving any problems arising with French 
officials. Gen. Marie Pierre Koenig, C-in-C of French forces in the United 
Kingdom and De Gaulle’s military representative, urged that, as far as 
possible, a French liaison officer should be assigned to each Allied unit. By the 
time of the landing there was a sufficient number of French officers ready for 
the purpose; but because their exact duties remained unclear, and there was 
still no agreement on civil affairs in liberated France, De Gaulle cancelled the 
planned assignment of liaison officers at the last minute, with only a few 
exceptions. In so doing, he not only angered Churchill and Roosevelt but 
hindered implementation of all the joint administrative measures the Allies 
and French had already taken.®8 

Both the French and their British and American allies had long ascribed great 
importance to the administration of civil affairs in the liberated areas of western 
Europe.°° The general aims were largely uncontroversial: all parties wanted to 
facilitate the pursuit of military operations by establishing orderly conditions in 
the hinterland, relieve the distress of the population in plundered, war-torn 


66 SHAEF, France, French Contingent, 13 Jan., 7 Mar., and 4 Apr. 1944, PRO WO 106/4182; 
Bureau du chef d’ E.M. Algier, Rapport 24 Mar. 1944, S.H., 7 P 13, Doss. 1; Lacouture, De Gaulle, 
i. 764; Doise and Vaisse, Diplomatie et outil militaire, 375. 

67 SHAEF, France, Employment of French Forces, 4 Apr. 1944, PRO WO 106/4182; Pogue, 
Supreme Command, 151-2; Vigneras, Rearming the French, 151; during the invasion De Gaulle 
described himself as ‘Président du Gouvernement provisoire, Chef des Armées’; see De Gaulle to 
Koenig, 7 June 1944, S.H., 8 P 1, Doss. 2. 

68 De Gaulle to Koenig, 7 June 1944, and Rapport E.M. de la Défence Nationale, 10 May 1944, 
S.H., 8 P 14, Doss. 1; WM [44], Minute 3, 5 June 1944, PRO PREM 3/177/4; Footitt and 
Simmonds, France, 64 ff.; the French military mission to SHAEF, however, continued to exist; see 
De Gaulle, War Memoirs, 543. 

6° See the inter-ministerial sessions of the British war cabinet, e.g. Min.Comm. on Supply 
Questions, 13 Jan. 1944, PRO CAB 87/38. 
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areas, remove collaborators from administrative office, and restore a functioning 
democracy as soon as possible. When it came to putting all this into practice, 
however, there were frequent clashes. Unlike the British government, the 
American administration at that time had little inclination for serious involve- 
ment in the liberated areas of western Europe. But this did not prevent 
Roosevelt entertaining specific ideas about how those countries should be 
administered. As was already the case in Italy, he wanted supreme executive 
power in France to be vested in an Allied Military Government of Occupied 
Territory (AMGOT), with the CFLN in an exclusively consultative role. The 
French were furious. The British, the US State Department, and even Eisen- 
hower reacted more flexibly, and Roosevelt became increasingly isolated. In 
spring 1944 the US president yielded on many counts. He gave Allied com- 
manders-in-chief permission to settle all military and civil matters jointly with 
the CFLN, provided this did not involve any recognition of the Committee 
under international law. Churchill too, who often acted as a buffer between the 
two sides, expressed agreement with this arrangement.7° 

The ongoing disagreement among the politicians had given the military 
some room for manoeuvre. As a result, the Allied command authorities made 
plans for civil affairs on their own responsibility. In April 1944 Gen. Koenig 
and Gen. Smith drew up joint plans within SHAEF.71 Meanwhile, the CFLN 
had been making all necessary arrangements to transfer administration of the 
liberated areas to French hands as soon as possible so as to prevent the 
establishment of a military government. To that end the provisional French 
government in Algiers appointed departmental and city prefects, tackled 
monetary, social, and medical problems, and drew up plans for renewal of the 
judicial system, reform of the press, the return of deportees, and the treatment 
of prisoners of war and collaborators. The overriding aim was to prevent, as far 
as possible, any curtailment of French sovereignty.72 

Partial co-operation between the Allies and the French on civil affairs came 
to an abrupt halt in mid-April 1944. In the run-up to the invasion the British 
government introduced censorship of all correspondence with persons outside 
the country; only the official representatives of the United States and Soviet 
Union were exempted. Although the British adopted a conciliatory attitude 
towards the French, and senior French diplomats were able to maintain 
relatively free contact with Algiers, the CFLN took offence at this restriction 
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and refused any further co-operation with the Allies. As a result, no final 
agreements were reached. Whereas formal agreements on civil affairs had been 
concluded by May 1944 with the governments-in-exile of the other countries 
of western and northern Europe (the Netherlands, Belgium, Norway, and 
Luxembourg), Washington was still planning to introduce a separate currency 
for US troops in liberated France.73 

The next conflict between the Allies and the French broke out a few days 
before the invasion. As the day of the landing approached, it became 
increasingly necessary for the British and Americans to notify the French 
leaders of the exact date and place of Operation NEPTUNE. This was all the 
more urgent as the Allies had not involved De Gaulle in the planning of 
OVERLORD, since they believed many French administrative departments had 
been infiltrated by agents sympathetic to the German cause. In the opinion of 
the British war ministry, however, the French would be deeply offended if 
the start of the invasion was kept secret any longer. Like Eisenhower, 
Churchill argued that De Gaulle should be invited to London and the senior 
representatives of the CFLN informed of the Allies’ plans.74 

After some insistence from his closest collaborators, De Gaulle came to 
England on 4 June and allowed Churchill and Eisenhower to acquaint him with 
the plans for the landing. He nevertheless firmly rejected the Allies’ request 
that—like the heads of state and government of Norway, the Netherlands, and 
Belgium—he should deliver a speech prepared by SHAEFF over the radio on the 
day of the invasion. De Gaulle’s objection was that the Allies’ text made no 
reference to the role of the French provisional government after liberation. It 
was finally agreed that De Gaulle should write his own speech and deliver it to 
the people of France at the end of the first day of the invasion.75 

The Allies were sparing enough with the information about OVERLORD they 
were prepared to give the highest French representatives in Algiers and 
London, and they were naturally twice as cautious in their dealings with 
members of the Resistance in the occupied territories of western and northern 
Europe. They were well aware of successful German attempts to infiltrate the 
resistance movements, which were frequently at odds with each other. It is 
therefore not surprising that the resistance leaders were not notified of either 
the date or the place of the invasion. Nevertheless, the accumulation of BBC 
radio messages to resistance groups shortly before the landing enabled them to 
deduce approximately when operations would begin.7© 
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Eisenhower and SHAEF were actually expecting a great deal of the 
Resistance in relation to OVERLORD. Before the invasion individual resistance 
groups were meant to provide information about German troop movements, 
disrupt the transport and supply system, support Allied feinting operations, 
and—not least—strengthen the population’s will to resist by their actions. 
When the invasion started their main task would be to hinder the enemy’s 
attempts to move motorized troops to the Normandy front.’7 

To organize all of this as efficiently as possible, the Allies had stepped up 
their supply flights to the Resistance in spring 1944 and begun landing small 
groups of soldiers in western Europe to help the resistance movements. Here, 
too, Eisenhower laid great stress on close co-operation with the representatives 
of the CFLN, since De Gaulle clearly had most of the Resistance behind him. 

Setbacks to the Resistance in the last few weeks before the landing, however, 
had made the Allies sceptical about its value. They now saw resistance action 
as a possible bonus rather than a factor that could be reliably incorporated 
into the their planning. To the end it remained unclear how and at what point 
the operations of the approximately 100,000 men in the French Resistance 
were to be co-ordinated with the beginning of the invasion. Should there be a 
general uprising or only selective actions timed to coincide with Allied 
operations? At the end of May the BBC transmitted a warning against pre- 
mature action, while at the same time SHAEF was calling for blanket 
operations. In an instruction dated 15 May the CFLN, however, made it clear 
that, as currently constituted, the French Resistance was suitable for small- 
rather than large-scale action. Major operations could be envisaged only where 
occupation troops were thin on the ground.7® 


6. FURTHER CONSIDERATIONS ON ALLIED PREPARATIONS FOR 
ATTACK (SUPPLIES, LEADERSHIP, AND MORALE) 


Although logistic issues have been discussed in earlier chapters, we return to 
the subject in the present context because the Allies always placed great 
importance on armament, transport, and building up stocks. There were two 
main reasons for this. First, the United States, which was the main supplier of 
armaments, was far distant from the theatres of war; so long-term planning 
was essential. Second, the Allies were determined to keep their troop losses to 
a minimum by pursuing an efficient armament policy. In 1942 the US arms 
industry was already running at high speed, and by the end of that year output 
was equal to that of the three Axis powers put together. By autumn 1943 the 
US armed forces (now totalling 7 million men) had been supplied with their 
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full arms quota. From then on the main task was to replace equipment that 
was worn out or destroyed.79 

A total of 1.7 million British and 1.5 million American troops were 
assembled in Britain for Operation OVERLORD and subsequent operations in 
western Europe. In addition, there were 175,000 troops from the British 
dominions and 44,000 from friendly nations. The 19 American divisions in 
Britain constituted the majority of US divisions outside the United States.8° 

In spring 1944 particularly, when the British and Americans rapidly 
increased the number of ships arriving from the United States, it looked at 
times as if the English reception ports would be saturated. This was mainly 
because the US forces brought two-thirds of their supplies and equipment 
with them; barely 31 per cent was of British origin. In addition, an extensive 
network of supply installations had arisen to cope with the higher technicity of 
the US divisions and their generous stockpiling strategy. Here too, many 
problems were mitigated by the Allies’ willingness to co-operate. The United 
States, for example, delivered goods to the value of some 30 billion dollars to 
compensate for its troops’ use or consumption of British equipment, food 
supplies, and installations in the United Kingdom.?! 

Despite this, Operation OVERLORD stretched Britain, unlike the United 
States, to the limits of its manpower and economic resources. The country had 
been at war since 1939: on the eve of the invasion it was on the brink of 
economic and monetary collapse. Of a total workforce of 23.5 million, only 
10.4m. were still employed in the ‘normal’ economy. A total of 5.2m. were 
serving in the armed forces and 7.8m. were working in the arms industry. 
Meanwhile, imports had sunk to a mere §0 per cent of their pre-war level.®? 

When it came to supplying divisions for OVERLORD there was, as already 
indicated, no more room for manoeuvre. Britain was able to muster just 16 
divisions for the operation. Since 1939 the British Empire forces had lost 
500,000 dead, wounded, or missing, so it was no wonder that in November 
1943 the British war cabinet announced a reduction in the number of divisions 
for the coming year rather than an increase.83 
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Taken together, these factors were bound to have major consequences 
for Allied strategy. The intensive preparations for OVERLORD had tied up a 
large part of the Allies’ material and manpower resources; if events took an 
unexpected turn, they would be hard put to develop alternative strategies. 

Structural differences between the Allied armies were another potentially 
negative factor for impending operations in north-west France. It was not 
simply that, as already mentioned, their supreme commanders, Roosevelt and 
Churchill, frequently approached military problems in different ways; the 
British and American armies also differed considerably with regard to the goals 
and philosophy of their officer corps, troop training, leadership methods, and 
tactics. The main reason for this was the rapid growth of the US army, which 
had far fewer professional soldiers than the British forces. Furthermore, 
American selection procedures put greater emphasis on a high level of quali- 
fication for recruits to all technical units, where there were much better 
chances of promotion than, for example, in the infantry. In Britain, however, 
the best-qualified men went into combat units. As a result, senior British 
officers often credited their allies with little understanding of tactical and 
strategic issues, and sometimes ridiculed the casual approach of American 
officers, who were recruited from all walks of life.84 

The British were, however, soon forced to admit that their American allies 
were highly adaptable. The learning process they went through in numerous 
Allied staffs was of great help, and ‘American civilians in uniform’ often made 
good use of their experience in non-military fields. When it came to solving the 
problems involved in preparations for OVERLORD, which was similar in many 
ways to the build-up and management of a huge business enterprise, these 
officers frequently proved more efficient than mere career soldiers. Although 
there was still a clear predominance of British officers in COSSAC at the end 
of 1943 (684 British Empire officers to 419 American), the numbers in 
Eisenhower’s SHAEF staff were practically even (750 American and 747 
British officers).8> Only the top posts—commanders-in-chief of the naval, air 
and ground forces—continued to be held by Britons (Ramsay, Leigh-Mallory, 
and Montgomery). 

Years of work in Allied staffs had gradually ‘de-nationalized’ their members, 
who were more ready to work towards common goals than officers in mono- 
national staffs like the COS in London and the JCS in Washington. So it is not 
surprising that the officers who sought compromise on contentious issues also 
came from their ranks. Eisenhower himself, continuously entrusted with the 
work of Allied staffs, is a good example. He was more an impartial 
co-ordinator than a military go-getter, and soon won the trust of military 
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officers and civilian officials in the Allied camp. He was helped in this by his 
management approach. Eisenhower allowed the various SHAEF departments 
maximum freedom of action—often to the surprise of the British, who had 
long been used to a more rigid command structure.®® 

This approach also had its disadvantages, as Eisenhower discovered with his 
senior-ranking subordinate, Gen. George Patton. A highly successful officer 
destined to lead a US army in France, Patton had expressed questionable 
views to journalists on the post-war role of the United States and Soviet 
Union, causing a stir in the US Congress. After conferring with Gen. 
Marshall, and in view of Patton’s previous achievements, Eisenhower decided 
not to send him back to the United States. At the end of April he nevertheless 
threatened his wilful subordinate with immediate recall, should he ever repeat 
such behaviour.’’” Up to the landing in Normandy, at least, Patton made no 
attempt to do so. 

Although the smooth preparations for the Normandy landing gave reason 
for optimism, some scepticism—even anxiety—was apparent from time to 
time. It was probably due to the long time soldiers and civilians had spent 
waiting in Britain for the invasion to begin. Now and again people recalled the 
setbacks encountered with similar operations—at Dunkirk and Dieppe, for 
example, or during the Anzio landing. But even if the landing succeeded, the 
Allied troops could get bogged down on the continent in a hopeless and costly 
war of position. Even Churchill was plagued by memories of the static fronts of 
the First World War. 

The very fact that the invasion was planned in such detail caused many 
people to suspect that all their efforts might be based on false premisses. 
Would their assumptions really prove correct at the time of the landing? Such 
thinking made victory for Hitler’s army, with catastrophic losses for the Allies, 
seem a very real danger.88 Shortly before the landing Eisenhower himself drew 
up a note for the eventuality of a Germany victory, in which he ordered the 
operation to be aborted and assumed responsibility for its failure. Marshall 
and other high-ranking American officers considered coming to Britain 
themselves if the invasion collapsed, in order to save what could be saved.89 

The Allied leaders endeavoured to dispel the fears and misgivings that had 
arisen in many quarters, and to create a positive mood among soldiers and 
civilians in Britain. The main task was to convince all parties that the invasion 
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preparations were a joint endeavour, and to get members of different nations 
to co-operate to the best of their ability. The Allied staffs accordingly involved 
the greatest possible number of military representatives and civil authorities in 
the decision-making process. Eisenhower had a special radio transmitter set up 
for the invasion forces, and demanded that his officers maintain close contact 
with the men under their command.°° 

Intensive military training and reward systems were used to boost the 
troops’ self-confidence and motivate them for combat. The American officers 
in particular held the view that a good fighter must be well fed and provided 
for. In accordance with this philosophy, they considerably increased supplies 
of consumer goods that were in great demand, sometimes to the chagrin of 
their British comrades.?! 

To head off feelings of anxiety, the Allied leaders made visible provision 
for the sick and wounded®? and paid great attention to the psychological pre- 
paration of their troops. A sophisticated selection system for assigning recruits in 
Britain was designed to avoid cases of mental illness caused by the demands of 
tasks for which individuals were unsuited. Where such cases did occur, those 
affected received individual treatment from psychologists and psychiatrists. 
These practitioners discovered that a simple change in the patient’s activities 
would often mean the end of his illness. Of a total of 194,000 soldiers examined 
by psychiatrists in the period from April 1941 to October 1943, 60,500 were 
assigned to other tasks, some 30,000 were discharged, 54,000 received medical 
treatment, and 37,000 were returned to their units.°3 

The Allied forces encountered problems of an entirely different kind as 
more and more coloured soldiers, mostly black Americans, were drafted. 
Verbal and physical clashes between white and black soldiers occurred even 
before they left the United States. Senior officers feared such conflicts would 
grow worse when the American divisions arrived in Britain, where hardly any 
coloured people lived. Their fears were compounded by the fact that the 
British authorities—as well as landlords, publicans, and the like—mostly 
refused to operate a colour bar, as was still practised in the United States. As a 
result, there was frequent contact between Blacks and local inhabitants. 
Contrary to initial expectations, relations between coloured soldiers and the 
British public were very friendly—sometimes more friendly than many white 
American soldiers would have wished. It was not unusual for white military 
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police to ‘rescue’ British women from their coloured friends, much to the 
annoyance of the women concerned. 

To prevent conflicts from the outset, the Allied high command issued 
appropriate directives to all commanders. From the time they began to arrive 
in Britain, all US troops—not only coloured soldiers—had it dinned into 
them that they were to respect the customs of the host country and behave 
like guests.°> 

All in all, most of the Allied troops must have felt they were in for a hard 
battle but would be fighting in a just cause. The intensive preparations had 
certainly helped strengthen their confidence in the plans of their civil and 
military leaders. Much of that confidence was due to the Allies’ sea and air 
superiority, which was plain for all to see.2° And on 5 June 1944, just one day 
before the Normandy landing, Allied troops marched into Rome. This may 
well have given the morale of the divisions in Britain an additional boost as 
they waited for the order to embark. 
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Excursus: Allied and German 
Conduct of the War—Similarities and 
Differences 


IN comparing German defence measures in the west with Allied preparations 
for the invasion, we are struck at once by the fact that the two sides were 
working under very different conditions. First and foremost, the Germans 
were operating in occupied territory, while the Allies were preparing their 
offensive on home ground or in a friendly country. But the conditions for 
future military operations in western Europe were also very different. The 
Allies had gradually given OVERLORD priority, whereas Hitler, despite various 
declarations of intent, never concentrated his military resources in the west. 
The immense pressure of the Soviet armies prevented any significant with- 
drawal of German divisions from the eastern front. The difference in priority 
accorded to the coming battle in the west further increased the Allies’ lead in 
available resources. The longer the war lasted, the more overwhelming their 
material superiority. Weakened by the air war and the gradual loss of major 
sources of raw materials, Germany was prone to ever greater shortages. In 
these circumstances, heavy losses in the east and the consequent assignment of 
priority to the needs of the army soon led to a reduction in the arming of the 
navy and Luftwaffe. As a result, the plans and measures for defence against a 
landing were mainly decided by army staffs and army commanders. Since the 
weakness of German naval and air forces in the west meant that an Allied 
invasion could probably no longer be prevented, the army officers banked 
everything on making the Atlantic Wall into a huge defensive bulwark. If the 
Allies nevertheless succeeded in gaining a foothold on the continent, they 
would already have incurred heavy losses, and would then face a land war in 
which the German military leaders felt themselves to be superior. 

From the outset, however, the British and Americans had attached great 
importance to building up their air and sea forces. As a result, two battles had 
been won before the landing even began: the Allies had achieved both air 
and sea supremacy. This not only helped them begin the invasion in favour- 
able conditions, but also hindered the enemy’s defence preparations to a 
considerable extent before the landing. 

There were also major differences between the Allies and the Germans in 
terms of military planning and organization. On the Allied side there was a body 
of experts (the COSSAC staff) that had years of experience of landing 
operations, and a joint command authority (SHAEF) that was able to take 
advantage of all that groundwork. There was nothing comparable on the 
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German side.! In accordance with the long-standing German tradition of 
multiple command structures, many people were responsible for many things, 
but no one person was responsible for everything. This must have been painfully 
clear to many German soldiers in the west when they looked back on the way 
military intelligence had been conducted. Here too, the relevant departments 
worked in parallel, and sometimes even against each other. Moreover, the 
Germans relied mainly on military personnel for their information and analysis, 
ignoring other aspects of modern intelligence work. This gave rise to a very 
distorted picture of the enemy and his plans and resources. 

The Allies developed a completely different approach. They started off by 
asking themselves who could be of use to them in achieving their goals. 
Information about the enemy was analysed by bodies composed of people 
from all walks of life, both military and civilian. It was clear from early on that 
the Allied planners regarded military factors as only one aspect of warfare: they 
saw their own role as multifaceted, rather than a purely military activity.2 

On its own admission, however, the German top brass was reluctant to get 
involved in politics. Politics were a matter for the political leadership, that is, 
Hitler and his National Socialist entourage. This attitude may well have 
helped many officers keep unpleasant thoughts at bay. By transferring 
responsibility to the political leadership, they could to some extent turn a blind 
eye to the shooting of hostages, the brutal treatment of prisoners and people of 
other nations and races, and other practices that were totally at odds with 
military honour and chivalry. They were also able to avoid the question of the 
moral justification for a war that the Germans had begun. But the Allied 
military leaders’ great interest in and understanding of political issues also 
raised problems. In late April 1944, for example, Gen. Douglas MacArthur’s 
behaviour in the Pacific prompted the American war ministry to warn SHAEF 
about publicity-seeking generals, whose statements it apparently saw as a 
threat to the primacy of the political authorities. As we have already seen from 
the discussion of Patton’s statements on the post-war role of the United States, 
Britain, and the Soviet Union, such fears were by no means unfounded. In 
general, however, senior American officers knew where to draw the line. 
Marshall and Eisenhower are excellent examples, and that is surely one of the 
reasons why they in particular, who had always worked in an area of tension 
between politics and warfare, later played major roles in American public life. 

All this meant that German measures to counter the invasion were 
determined essentially by military factors, and often only by internal army 
considerations. As problems arose, the military commanders frequently 
resorted to improvisation. The Allies, on the other hand, endeavoured to plan 
and organize everything, and to establish long-term forecasts of the feasibility 
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of their planned operations, the risks involved, and the resources needed to 
carry them out. 

The emphasis on comprehensive planning was primarily attributable to the 
aim of achieving military goals with minimum loss of life. It was, of course, a 
very time-consuming process, and Allied military procedures sometimes 
appear quite laborious. The frequent postponements of the landing date were 
part of this cautious approach. The Allies had no doubt of ultimate victory, 
and they were prepared to wait a little longer for it rather than increase the risk 
to the troops, which was already high enough. Circumspect planning of this 
kind had undoubted advantages in preparing the landing, but it remained to 
be seen whether it would also prove effective in the ensuing military opera- 
tions. In contrast, even before the invasion certain German commanders 
displayed a tendency to risk everything. They saw an Allied landing in western 
Europe as their last chance to inflict a decisive defeat on the British and 
Americans. For many of them, Hitler first and foremost, it was a unique 
opportunity to turn the tide of war in Germany’s favour. 

Despite all these important differences, an analysis of the opposing struc- 
tures reveals certain similarities. Both GOCs, Rundstedt and Eisenhower, had 
to contend with subordinates who, because of their military achievements, had 
a higher standing with their own propaganda organs—and sometimes with 
those of the enemy—than they themselves. The men in question were Rommel 
and Montgomery, who were also closer to their respective supreme com- 
manders, Hitler and Churchill. This was bound to have a negative impact on 
relations with their immediate superiors, Rundstedt and Eisenhower, as well 
as on their work in the military high command. Standing, as they did, at the 
centre of things, it was no wonder that Montgomery and Rommel often 
thought they knew better than anyone else (Montgomery, in particular, made 
many American officers feel this, as well as his British subordinates). Both 
were increasingly unwilling to listen to other opinions or admit mistakes.° 
All this boded no good for co-operation on future operations in western 
Europe. The appointment of such successful but difficult officers to sub- 
ordinate posts had generated considerable tension: who could be sure it would 
pay off in the end? 

Ordinary soldiers on both sides had other things to worry about. For them 
the main question was whether they would survive. The war against 
Nazi Germany was often elevated to a crusade in the Allied camp, but the 
lowest ranks were mainly busy doing their jobs and hoping the war would soon 
be over.°® 
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For the German troops, a posting in the west, compared with other fronts, 
was a form of life insurance—as long as the Allies had not yet landed. Up to the 
invasion many of them felt their families and dependants in the Reich were ina 
worse position because of the increasing air raids. Yet they knew that, once the 
landing began, their fate would be in the hands of their immediate superiors. 
Would their commanders really demand the ultimate sacrifice—as they had 
said they would time and again—or would they give up the fight if it appeared 
hopeless?7 


7 On the attitude of German soldiers see Vogel, ‘Kriegsalltag’: ‘... you just have to keep on 
going, even to your death’, 37 ff. 


V. Operation OVERLORD 


I. FORMING A BRIDGEHEAD 


(a) The Aled Landing 


THE weather nearly played a dirty trick on the Allies just before the Normandy 
invasion. On 2 June the meteorological office forecast the approach of a 
depression. Yet the ships standing ready in northern British ports had to set 
sail the next day if they were to reach the assembly area south of the Isle of 
Wight in time for the planned invasion date of 5 June. When high winds and 
rain were forecast for the morning of 4 June, the landing date, Eisenhower put 
off the launch of OVERLORD by 24 hours. According to the forecast, weather 
conditions would improve from the 6th to at least 8 June. Because of the 
postponement, ships that were already at sea were ordered to head back for 
the nearest ports. Then the unbelievable happened: the order was not passed 
on to a convoy of landing troops together with some 135 vehicles, which 
steamed on alone towards the Normandy coast. SHAEF did not manage to 
contact and stop this convoy of ships until it was about 25 nautical miles south 
of the Isle of Wight.! 

Luckily for the Allies, however, the Germans knew nothing about all this. 
Because of the bad weather, naval and air reconnaissance around Normandy 
had been cancelled?—an all-too-understandable decision, since it was 
thought that after many weeks of superb weather conditions the Allies would 
surely be unlikely to want to land in the kind of weather you would not even 
send a dog out in. Many senior officers in OB West must certainly have 
thought along these lines and therefore turned to other matters: they set up a 
war game in Rennes, took a few days’ leave, like Field Marshal Erwin Rommel, 
for instance, or went to see their French girlfriends. 

In fact, the weather forecast for 5 June at OB West did not look as bad as 
these actions suggest. After a depression had crossed the area, periods of good 
weather were expected for the next day. It is worth noting that this forecast was 
precisely the same as the Allied predictions. 

Yet there were other, far plainer indications that the Allies were about to 
land: in mid-May the German security service (SD) in France reported that 
the ‘Armée secréte’ was being placed on the highest state of alert as of that 


1 Op Neptune IV, 11(1945), PRO, DEFE 2/426; Battle Folders, 3-4 June 1944, ibid., WO 
106/4361; Ellis, Victory, i. 140 ff.; Bryant, Triumph in the West, 205, and Stagg, Forecast, 61 ff. 

2 MarinegruppenKdo. West, KTB, 6 June 1944, BA-MA RM 35 II/63. 

3 AOK 15, KTB, 10 June 1944, ibid., RH 20-15/64; Cubbage, ‘Anticipating Overlord’, 115 ff., 
and Messenger, The Last Prussian, 186. 

4 App. to KTB OB West, meteorologist at OB West, general weather forecast, 5 June 1944, 
BA-MA RH 1g IV/4o. 
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moment, and that an invasion could therefore be expected between 20 May 
and 10 June.> On 1 June the naval intelligence service found a further 
indication of imminent enemy action: after it had been in use for only four 
weeks the Allies had already changed their radio communication code, 
something they usually only did once every three months. The continued 
bombardment of German radar sites in the early days of June was another 
clear indication of imminent attack.® Finally, on 1 and 3 June the German 
commands obtained unmistakeable indications of a British invasion, when the 
BBC repeatedly transmitted the first line of a verse from Paul Verlaine’s poem 
Chanson d’automne for the resistance movements in Western Europe. It ran: 
‘Les sanglots longs des violons de l’automne.’ The German secret services 
knew that if the second line followed, this meant that the landing would take 
place within the next 48 hours. The British promptly transmitted the next line: 
‘Blessent mon coeur d’une langueur monotone’, on § June at about 2115h.” 

A few hours earlier, OB West had still assessed the situation with the words: 
‘There are no signs yet of an imminent invasion.’ Rundstedt justified his 
assumption on the basis that the Allies did not believe their air raids had so far 
had the desired effect. Moreover, the bombardment over the last few days 
before the landing gave no indication yet of where and when the Allies would 
attack. In fact, Allied aircraft were still bombing German defence installations 
throughout the area between Ostend and Cherbourg on the eve of the inva- 
sion, in order to confuse the defenders. Navy Group Command West reached 
similar conclusions as OB West on 4 June 1944, although for different reasons: 
to date, according to the naval officers, the Allies had only enough landing 
craft for just over ten divisions. So it would take them some time to muster the 
number needed for the 20 divisions it was assumed they would want.® 

It was presumably on the basis of these indications and considerations that 
OB West still took no concrete steps on the evening of 5 June to counter a 
possible landing. In any case, the BBC had transmitted similar coded alerts on 
a number of occasions in the past without this being followed by the expected 
invasion. So the OB West officers simply assumed that this alert could possibly 
signal the start of large-scale acts of sabotage. The Ic department therefore 
notified all the relevant commands accordingly.? Rundstedt still did not think 
there was any point in ordering a higher level of alert, as he did not want to 
worry the troops on the coast too much. 


> KTB Skl, Pt. A, 270-1(15 May 1944), ibid., RM 7/60, and Wegmiiller, Abwehr, 219-20. 

© 1/Skl, Pt. B; VI, intelligence service, 6 June 1944, BA-MA, RM 7/108, and KTB Skl, Pt. A, 82 
(5 June 1944), ibid., RM 7/61. 

7 Entries by Ic/AO in KTB AOK 15, 1-5 June 1944, BA-MA RH 20-15/89; Decéze, La Lune, 17, 
and Noguéres, Résistance, iv. 657-8. 

8 App. to KTB OB West, position assessment by OB West on 5 June 1944, BA-MA RH 19 IV/ 
40, and 1/Skl, MarinegruppenKdo. West, 4 June 1944, ibid., RM 7/137, together with daily 
situation, 5 June 1944, No. 1, ibid., 44/1806, maps. 

° App. to KTB OB West for 5 June 1944, ibid., RH 9 IV/43, and AOK 15, KTB, 5 June 1944, 
2233h, ibid., RH 20-15/64, together with Vogel, German Defenses, 59. 
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However, the situation changed when, shortly after midnight, air landings 
were reported on the Orne and the Cotentin peninsula. Now LXXXIV 
Army Corps in Normandy, followed shortly by the Fifteenth Army, 
announced the highest state of alert. Thereupon Navy Group West and Air 
Fleet 3 did the same for their units. Even at this stage, however, the high 
commands in the west still did not suspect that all this heralded a large-scale 
landing, and saw no need for warship reconnaissance operations. In any case, 
Navy Group Command West thought the weather and tidal conditions were 
still far too unfavourable for such actions.!° 

When a few ships were sighted near Port-en-Bessin towards 0300h on 6 
June, however, Krancke finally ordered naval reconnaissance. An 
hour-and-a-half later the first ships set sail from Le Havre. At around the same 
time, Allied aircraft began to attack the coastal defences. Shortly after (at 
0445h) Rundstedt—after ordering the Fifteenth and Seventh Armies to 
make ready for battle—took the precaution of putting two large units of the 
OKW Reserves, 12th SS-Panzer Division and the Panzer-Lehr Division, on 
standby. They were to link up with 711th Infantry Division, which was 
meanwhile tracking down Allied paratroopers. To that end, OB West also 
placed 21st Panzer Division, stationed south of Caen, under the Seventh Army 
in order to deploy it on both sides of the Orne. 

When dawn broke on the morning of 6 June the situation seemed slightly 
less tense, for the Seventh Army chief of staff reported that, contrary to earlier 
assumptions, there were no signs of a landing from the sea. A fairly large-scale 
operation could not be excluded, but as the situation looked at present 
Seventh Army could resolve matters without outside assistance. 

Soon after, Allied naval artillery began to fire at German defence installa- 
tions, swarms of landing craft approached the coast, and Allied aircraft began a 
relentless assault on Seventh Army units. Tactical surprise had thus been 
largely achieved.!! 

After the previous day’s near-debacle, all major Allied activities now 
proceeded according to plan. The first contingent of three airborne divisions 
had set off from England before midnight. They flew over the Channel and 
landed in the planned drop zones. The 6th British Airborne Division soon 
seized the Orne crossings north-east of Caen, in order to shield the drop zone 
towards the east. The 82nd and roist American Airborne Divisions, for their 
part, were ordered to secure UTAH Beach towards the west, so as to establish a 
link between the two American drop zones and, later, to help cut off the 
Cotentin peninsula. 


10 MarinegruppenKdo. West, KTB, 6 June 1944, BA-MA RM 35 II/63; OB West, KTB, 6 June 
1944, ibid., RH 19 IV/43, and Deutschland im Zweiten Weltkrieg, v. 624. 

11 Deutschland in Zweiten Weltkrieg, v. 624 ff.; H.Gr, B, KTB, 6 June 1944, BA-MA RH 19 IX/ 
93; MarinegruppenKdo. West, KTB, 6 June 1944, ibid., RM 35 II/63; AOK 15, KTB, 6 June 1944, 
ibid., RH 20-15/64, and OB West, app. to KTB, OB West to H.Gr. B et al., 9 June 1944, ibid.. RH 
19 IV/47; Intelligence Summary No. 7, 10 June 1944, Rep. A, PRO, WO 208/3134, and Cubbage, 
‘German Misapprehensions’, 114 ff., with Barlow, ‘Allied Naval Forces’, 382. 
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While the British airborne troops landed by and large in their planned areas, 
the American drops proved rather more difficult. These landings often did not 
proceed according to plan, because of German defensive fire and bad weather. 
Many groups found themselves isolated on landing, some even landed in 
flooded areas. Yet this dispersal also had some advantages for the Americans, as 
at first the Germans were unable to discover the true purpose of the air drops. 
They rapidly organized search teams, a few of which successfully engaged a few 
groups of paratroops, yet the Americans still managed to clear the UTAH landing 
zone east of Ste-Meére Eglise. The Germans were further confused by the many 
dummies that were dropped in various sectors of the landing zone. 

All in all, the fears of senior officers in the Allied camp—Leigh-Mallory, for 
instance, had expected 75 to 80 per-cent losses—proved groundless. The 
airborne landings made the task of the follow-up troops considerably easier. !2 

The approach from the sea had also gone quite smoothly. A few overloaded 
landing craft had to turn back, or even capsized; but this made little difference, 
since there were so many of them. The Allies employed a total of 6,480 ships 
and boats for the operation, including 4,126 (3,261 British and 865 US) 
landing craft and 1,092 (890 British and 150 US) warships of all kinds. Under 
the command of admirals Sir Philip Vian (Eastern Task Force) and Alan 
C. Kirk (Western Task Force), the armada headed for the Normandy coast 
along ten lanes. Minesweepers had opened up and marked passages in 
advance, without being spotted by the Germans. !3 

The transfer from the transport ships to the smaller landing craft on 
reaching the lowering position, that is, while still between 7 and 11 nautical 
miles from the coast, also went without a hitch. Together with the larger 
landing craft that had already been loaded with personnel and material in 
England, they now sailed towards their five landing zones under the covering 
fire of warships and the air force. !4 

Until this stage of the approach the Allies had been very surprised to 
encounter almost no enemy action. There was little sign of the German 
Luftwaffe, and Krancke’s naval units withdrew after a single sally from 
Le Havre, during which they caused the Allies negligible losses.!5 One factor 


12 Wilt, War from the Top, 267-8; Battle Folders, Info from Air Ministry, 6 June 1944, PRO, WO 
106/4361; Special Tactical Studies, No. 30(28 Nov. 1944), H., 7 P 122, Dos 5; Weigley, Eisenhower’s 
Lieutenants, 75; MacDonald, By Air to Battle, 127, refers to 15% losses among the US divisions; cf. 
also Ambrose, Band of Brothers, 70 ff. and 89 ff. 

13 Op Neptune IV, 6(1945), PRO, DEFE 2/426; War Diaries, 6 June 1944, ibid.. ADM 
199/2295; for loading of ships see Memo ‘Overlord’, 9 Aug. 1945, 2ff., ibid., WO 106/4151, 
together with Hinsley, British Intelligence, iii/2. 131, and Weigley, Eisenhower’s Lieutenants, 71. 

14 For this purpose alone the RAF, 8th and 9th USAAF, and British Coastal Command 
provided 6,518 aircraft; see War Diaries, 6 June 1944, PRO, ADM 199/2295, and Ellis, Victory, i. 
164; start of landings in the US sector: 0630h, in the British-Canadian sector: 0730h; cf. Barlow, 
‘Allied Naval Forces’, 382. 

15 Op Neptune IV, 13(1945),; PRO, DEFE 2/426; France, Cositintreps, Ramsay’s report to 
Eisenhower, 6 June 1944, PRO, WO 106/4293; for the air situation see also Terraine, ‘Air Force’, 
24-5; according to this, on 6 June the Allies had flown 14,674 sorties, the Germans only 319. 
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that may have helped confuse German naval reconnaissance was that the 
Allies simulated the deployment of warships at Cherbourg and Calais.!© 

When it reached the shallows, however, the Allied approach found itself in a 
highly critical situation, for the soldiers had to manage the final 800 to 1,000 
metres to the coast across the beach without cover. The further success of the 
operation was due to the action of Allied aircraft, naval artillery, and anti- 
aircraft boats. They managed not only to destroy many obstacles and mine- 
fields but also to put German positions and, in particular, coastal batteries out 
of action. Thanks to artificial fog, those defence troops still capable of fighting 
often could not see the attacking Allies. As a result, in the main the Canadians, 
British, and Americans succeeded in their approach between 0630h and 
0730h—although not entirely according to plan. The pre-arranged sequence 
of landings of special teams of troop units often went awry because of the high 
seas, which occasionally produced considerable chaos along the coast. 
Moreover, it did not prove possible to remove every remaining obstacle in time 
before the next incoming tide. This resulted in losses for the next wave of 
landing craft. It was not until midday on 6 June that specially trained groups 
(beach parties) brought order to the continuous influx of personnel and 
material. Notwithstanding all these difficulties, however, the landings in the 
SWORD, JUNO, GOLD (British/Canadian), and UTAH (US) areas led to no ser- 
ious losses. The German defence continued to put up little resistance. !7 

The situation was different in the 1st US Infantry Division’s landing area at 
St-Laurent-sur-Mer (OMAHA), where the assault forces encountered fierce 
defensive fire, suffered heavy losses, and were held back on the beach. For a 
while it looked as though the landing in this area was in danger of failing. 
Then, however, thanks in particular to the help of a few destroyers 
whose fire held back the defenders, the Americans managed to break through 
in the afternoon. Yet by the end of the day they had succeeded in holding only 
a narrow strip of coast at most 2.2km deep and 8km wide, with about 
34,000 men. 

The unexpectedly strong resistance came primarily from the German 352 
Infantry Division, whose position the Allied intelligence had in fact pinpointed 
accurately a few days before the attack to St-L6, 20km inland; but it so 
happened that precisely at the time of the landing the unit had begun an 
exercise near the coast, undetected by the Allies.18 


16 The deception was achieved by artificial fog and electronic means, such as bogus radio 
signals; see Wilt, War from the Top, 261, and AOK 15, KTB, 6 June 1944, BA-MA RH 20-15/64. 

17 War Diaries, 6 June 1944, PRO, ADM 199/2295; Memo ‘Overlord’, 9 Aug. 1945, 19 ff., ibid., 
WO 106/4151; Op Overlord, Report, 21 April 1945, ibid., DEFE 2/492; for the combat strength 
of German infantry divisions, see Intelligence Summary, Report A, 7-10 June 1944, ibid., WO 
208/3134; Special Tactical Studies, No. 30(28 Nov. 1944), H., 7 P 122, Dos 5; OKW/WFSt to 
OKM, 14 June 1944, BA-MA RM 7/130; Keegan, Second World War, 378; Harrison, Cross-Channel 
Attack, 192, together with Ellis, Victory, i. 164, 169 ff., 214. 

18 Ellis, Victory, i. 213 ff.; Hastings, Overlord, 100; Casey, Secret War, 101; see also France 
Cositintreps, No. 8/1, Land, 6 June 1944, PRO, WO 106/4293. 
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Map II.v.1. Assault areas and first objectives after the D-Day landing (6 June 1944) 
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262, 288, 378; Order of Battle 21st Army Group, 27 July 1944, PRO, WO 106/4382. 


Map II.v.2. Development of the situation in Normandy from 


6 June to 24 July 1944 
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In all the other zones, however, the landing troops broke through the 
German positions in the early hours of the morning, penetrated as far as 
the German infantry divisions’ artillery positions without bothering about the 
pockets of resistance that remained intact, and linked up with Allied airborne 
landing units. On top of this, they were strengthened by support from aircraft 
and naval artillery, as also by the use of heavy weapons from the outset. In 
contrast, the German tactical reserves and their armoured resistance proved 
weak. The larger motorized units were still positioned too far inland to be able 
to intervene at this stage.!9 

The only fairly serious counter-attack came from sections of 21st Panzer 
Division, beginning north of Caen in the afternoon. There the Germans 
managed to push forward as far as the sea. When further airborne landings 
were reported to their rear, however, they withdrew again and turned to 
defensive action north of Caen, during which the division lost nearly 80 of the 
125 tanks it had deployed.2° 


(b) German Commands’ Reaction to the Assault 


Once the landing had begun, OB West found it difficult to obtain an accurate 
picture of events in Normandy because Allied bombardment had put the 
intelligence network of the entire region more or less out of action. The 
measures taken by the defenders were therefore based on contradictory if not 
inaccurate information. For instance, General Dollmann’s Seventh Army staff 
still wrongly assumed around midday on 6 June that not only had the landing 
at St-Laurent-sur-Mer (OMAHA) failed, but that there were good prospects in 
other sections too of being able to drive the enemy back into the sea. They 
thought they would need support from Army Group B only in order to destroy 
the enemy west of the Orne. There, the Seventh Army staff believed, the Allies 
might already have managed to form a fairly strong bridgehead.?! 

It was not until the afternoon, when it gradually became apparent how suc- 
cessful the Allies had in fact been on the coast, that Hitler and his Wehrmacht 
command decided at least to release units stationed south-west of the Seine (12th 
SS-Panzer Div., Panzer-Lehr Div., and I SS-Panzer Corps staff). Yet their 
deployment could not be expected until 7 June at the earliest, because they were 
too far away (80 to 150 km) and the Allied air forces made it well-nigh impossible 
for them to move in daylight. Furthermore, from the very first day Resistance 
action seriously hampered the mobility of German units. Although there was no 
major Resistance activity in northern France, the blowing-up of railways and 


19 Special Tactical Studies, No. 30(28 Nov. 1944), SH., 7 P 122, Doss. 5; combat report of 
7ogth. Inf.Div., BA-MA RH 15/440; AOK 7, KTB, 16 June 1944, ibid., RH 20-7/129, and Ose, 
Entscheidung im Westen, 114. 

20 H.Gr. B, KTB, 6 June 1944, BA-MA RH 19IX/93; KTB OKW, iv/I. 311, and Hastings, 
Overlord, 129. 

21 AOK 7, KTB, 6 June 1944, BA-MA RH 20-7/129; H.Gr. B, KTB, 6 June 1944, ibid., RH 19 
TX/93; Ose, Entscheidung im Westen, 111-12, and Deutschland im zweiten Weltkrieg, v. 628. 
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bridges and the destruction of lines of communication caused disruption in many 
areas. This had another advantage for the Allies: the breakdown of telephone 
lines forced the Germans to resort to radio communications, which, however, the 
Allies could decode. Under these conditions, it was very uncertain when the 
motorized divisions would be able to reach the deployment area between Caen 
and Bayeux as planned by OB West.?2 

Apart from the initial confusion about the enemy’s intentions, there was 
another reason why the defenders were so slow to bring in their reserves. As 
ever, the Germans assumed they had to deal only with a diversionary operation 
in Normandy. Hitler, Rundstedt, and even Rommel agreed that the main 
assault would take place very soon north of the Seine. This was consistent with 
repeated reports of an imminent Allied attack on Antwerp.23 

So it is easy to understand why Rommel, who returned from a birthday party 
in Swabia on the afternoon of 6 June, was more concerned with the defence 
readiness of the Fifteenth Army than of the Seventh Army. He did not even 
want to risk bringing in reinforcements from northern Brittany, a relatively short 
march away from the front. Fearing Allied landings there too, he decided 
instead to order infantry regiments in the southern coastal zones of the penin- 
sula to be moved to the Normandy front. In all likelihood, however, they would 
hardly arrive in time to intervene in the first, decisive battles for the bridgehead. 

Air Fleet 3 was not to be deployed in greater strength until 7 June either, in 
order to attack Allied ships assembling off the coast. In view of its hopeless 
inferiority, the navy confined itself to ‘more stringent surveillance’ of 
the approaches by naval surface vehicles. In any case, the few submarines 
available were not capable of disrupting Allied ship movements on any sus- 
tained basis.?4 

By the end of this memorable day of 6 June 1944 the Allies could thus look 
back on a major military success. They had managed to gain a foothold in all 
five landing zones, and to land 155,000 men and 16,000 motorized vehicles. 
Against all expectations their losses remained fairly low (6,000 men for the 
Americans and 3,000 for the British and Canadians).25 


22 AOK 7, KTB, 6 June 1944, BA-MA RH 20-7/129; H.Gr. B, KTB, 6 June 1944, ibid., RH 19 
IX/93; Luther, Der franzdsische Widerstand, 246, and Stafford, Britain and European Resistance, 155. 

23 H.Gr. B, KTB, 6 June 1944, BA-MA RH 19 IX/93; Luftl.Kdo. 3, radio message KM, 6 June 
1944, ibid., RL 7/117 and KTB ORW,, iv/I 312. 

24 MarinegruppenKdo. West, KTB, 6 June 1944, BA-MA RM 35 II/63; H.Gr. B, KTB, 6 June 
1944, ibid., RH 19 IX/93; Ellis, Victory, i. 216-17, Marolda, ‘Operation Neptune’, 78, and Boog, 
‘Invasion to Surrender’, 128; according to this, 20 of the 30 submarines deployed against the Allied 
invasion fleet from June to August were sunk or damaged. 

25 Jnitially the Allies had expected 30% losses; see Hinsley, British Intelligence, iii/2. 131; cf. also 
Carrington, Bomber Command, 144; according to Operation Overlord, Part V, n.d., 128, PRO, 
DEFE 2/490, losses in the Empire sector (3rd and soth British and 3rd Canadian Divisions) on 
6 June came to 1,848 out of 70,472 landing troops; for the position on the evening of 6 June cf. 
SHAEF, Progress of Operation Overlord, 6 June 1944, NA, 331.1, Box 62, File 370.03, and 
Marolda, ‘Operation Neptune’, 77; for the position on the Canadian side: Stacey, Victory 
Campaign, 113 ff. and 651-2. 
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Despite these early successes, however, the Allies did not manage to achieve 
the planned objectives for the day. What was particularly awkward was that 
they could not take Caen, and could therefore still not gain access to the area 
south of the town which was suitable for armoured vehicles. The main factors 
responsible for this failure were as follows: once the Allies had broken through 
the first German lines north of Caen, the broad advance southwards 
announced by Montgomery did not happen. British armoured units were not 
aggressive enough. This enabled the Germans to bring parts of nearby 2Ist 
Panzer Division into battle. Also, Montgomery and his staff mistakenly 
assumed that this division would only be deployed once all its units were 
fully assembled. They thought British I Corps would have enough time to 
reach the southern edge of Caen before the German panzer units could attack. 
Poor weather conditions and inadequate cooperation among the various forces 
also weakened the momentum of the Allied offensive.2© Accordingly, how the 
situation would develop over the next few days remained an open question. 
The decisive factor had to be whether the Allies or their opponents would be 
faster in bringing in motorized forces and heavy weapons. This would deter- 
mine whether the Allies managed to break through rapidly or were forced into 
a lengthy positional battle that would cost them dear. 

On 6 June Hitler was, at any rate, still drawing the attention of the troops in 
the west to the historic importance of the battles in Normandy. He told them: 
“You cannot evade and act: here you have to stand fast, to hold fast or die.”27 

First, the Allies planned to broaden their narrow landing zones and merge 
them into a bridgehead. The first days’ events showed that this was bound to 
involve bitter fighting. As the Allied intelligence services had predicted as early 
as 4 June, the defenders seemed to have no intention of rapidly withdrawing. 
Instead, they sought to pursue the battle relentlessly on this front too. 

The German commanders in the west thought it most likely that, by rapidly 
bringing in panzer divisions, they would be able not just to hold up the attackers 
but to drive them back and out of this part of the mainland. To this end, OB 
West was, on the second day after the landing, already planning to advance 
northwards from Caen with a panzer corps. Rundstedt assumed that the main 
offensive forces would be positioned there, in the eastern section of the 
bridgehead. However, Allied aircraft delayed the advance of German motorized 
units and weakened their strike power. The assault had to be postponed, and in 
the end did not succeed in holding back the British and Canadian troops.?8 Yet 
at least it had put paid to the plans of Lt.-General Miles Dempsey (supreme 


26 Badsey, ‘Great Britain’, 285; Hinsley, British Intelligence, iii/2. 134 and 839 ff.; Ellis, Victory, 
i. 194, together with Brute Force, 375-6; on organizational difficulties see Memo ‘Overlord’, 9 Aug. 
1945, 19-20, PRO, WO 106/4151. 

27 Entries by Ic/AO in KTB AOK 15, 6 June 1944, BA-MA RH 20-15/208. 

28 H.Gr. B, Ia, daily reports 7-10 June 1944, ibid., RH 19 IX/9 a; ibid., MS B-763: Max Pemsel, 
“7, Armee’, 1433 Ellis, Brute Force, 363; on the Intelligence Service see JIC Report, 4 June 1944, 
Freiburg UL, RJCS(US), E.Th., 1, MF 83/71-3, 0710 ff. 
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commander of British 2nd Army) to take Caen by a frontal advance. The British 
commander therefore decided to capture the town by a pincer attack. 


(c) Change in Alhed Tactics 


Because of the German resistance, the Allies had to rethink their original 
plans. By 11 June it had become clear that they now intended to force 
the Germans to mass their armoured forces, especially in the Caen area, by 
means of continuous attacks and thereby give US 1st Army in the west more 
room for manoeuvre. First, however, they wanted to capture the great port 
of Cherbourg in order to step up the flow of material and personnel 
into France.?° 

Nevertheless, by the end of June the Allies had gained only modest strips of 
terrain in the eastern part of the bridgehead where the British 2nd Army was, 
in spite of the massive deployment of tanks, artillery, and aircraft. On 8 June 
they liberated Bayeux, and over the next five days advanced via Balleroy 
towards Caumont. Further to the east, they managed to take Tilly-sur-Seulles 
on 9 June and at the end of the month, after very heavy fighting, broke 
through along the road from Caen to Villers-Bocage. This pointed towards the 
encirclement of Caen, but so far the concentration of German panzer units 
on this part of the front (three panzer corps with about seven divisions) 
had prevented an Allied breakthrough, even though the staff of Panzer Group 
West had been virtually destroyed by an air attack.3° 

The American troops were doing better in the battles in the west, despite 
difficult terrain. On 12 June, after taking Carentan, they linked up the 
bridgeheads that had been separate until then, and in the following days drove 
the German defenders back to St-Sauveur-le-Vicomte (17 June), reaching the 
west coast of the Cotentin peninsula on 18 June. This meant they had cut off 
sections of four German divisions in the north of the peninsula. Lt.-General 
Omar N. Bradley (supreme commander of the US 1st Army) now decided to 
deploy a corps to secure the front against the Germans in the south 
and immediately to attack the cut-off enemy troops in the north with three 
divisions. As early as 26 June, Lt.-General Karl Wilhelm von Schlieben, who 
had been appointed overall commander of the troops in the northern part 
of the Cotentin peninsula, had to surrender, with about 21,000 troops, to 
Gen. J. Lawton Collins (US VII Corps) at Cherbourg.?! 


29 See correspondence C-in-C/COS, 7 June 1944, PRO, WO 205/5 B; Ambrose, Supreme 
Commander, 427-8, and Ellis, Brute Force, 374. 

30 See signal to SHAEF, 8 June 1944, PRO, ADM 199/1665; OB West, KTB, 12 June 1944, 
BA-MA RH 19 IV/43; E.M., 2° Bureau, Op(29 June 1944), 13, H., 7 P 150, Dossier 1; Ose, 
Entscheidung im Westen, 139, and Deutschland im Zweiten Weltkrieg, v. 635, together with Wilt, War 
from the Top, 270. 

31 H.Gr. B, Ia to OB West, 22 June 1944, BA-MA RH 19 IX/4; France, Cositintreps, 26 June 
1944, PRO, WO 106/4293; on battle actions see Battle Folders, 19 June 1944, ibid., WO 106/4361, 
and Op in Northwest Europe, n.d., Freiburg UL, RJCS (US), E.Th., 7, MF 83/71-3, 10753 
Ambrose, Supreme Commander, 430, and Pogue, Supreme Command, 182. 
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The rapid success of the US divisions deployed there can be explained 
mainly by the fact that, contrary to Rommel’s and Rundstedt’s original 
plan rapidly to withdraw their troops to Cherbourg after the American 
breakthrough on the west coast so as to build up an effective defence there, 
both OB West and Hitler remained adamant that they would not give up one 
metre of ground without a fight. The Allied commands soon learned of this 
decision by rapidly decoding German radio traffic. This allowed the 
American troops to reach Cherbourg without leaving Schlieben time to 
organize the defence south of the town adequately. Moreover, because of 
Allied naval and air superiority, all the German attempts to supply the 
trapped troops with enough personnel and material failed. Nevertheless, these 
troops managed to destroy the port installations so thoroughly that it took the 
Allies another three weeks before they could begin to use Cherbourg to ship in 
their supplies.32 

Until then, they had to bring in Allied personnel and material through 
artificial harbours (two MULBERRIES and five GOOSEBERRIES) and quite small 
fishing villages on the Normandy coast. Although the Germans were hardly in 
a position to disrupt or even destroy the enemy’s supply routes,33 the Allied 
build-up was slower than originally planned because most supplies could be 
brought in via the artificial harbours only in fair weather conditions. During 
the month of June, however, the weather in the Channel area was the worst in 
living memory. Shipping came to an almost complete halt between 19 and 23 
June while a violent storm raged in the Channel. About 800 ships were 
stranded and the MULBERRY installations in the US sector were damaged 
beyond repair.34 

As the British war ministry noted on 7 July, the backlog of OVERLORD troops 
30 days after the landing came to about 250,000 men and nearly 58,000 
vehicles. This shortage could, however, be offset to some extent by the fact 
that the losses and casualties had proved less dramatic than first expected. At 
this point the Allies still had 27 divisions they could use (including five 
armoured divisions and seven armoured brigades) .35 


32 Deutschland im Zweiten Weltkrieg, v. 639; OB West, app. to KTB, OB West to OK W/WFSt, 
26 June 1944, BA-MA RH 19 IV/48, and 25 June 1944, ibid., RH 19 IV/43; US navy to SHAEF, 
3 July 1944, NA, 331.1, Box 62, File 23987; Hinsley, British Intelligence, iii/2. 863 ff., and Kirk- 
patrick, The Build-up, 116. 

33 Especially after the devastating air attack on Le Havre on 14/15 June 1944, when German 
E-boats suffered particularly heavy losses; cf. MarinegruppenKdo. West, KTB, 15 June 1944, 
BA-MA RM 35 II/63, and Air Fleet 3, radio message 15/16 June 1944, ibid., RL 7/117. 

34 See ‘The Build-up and the Allied Navies, 6.6.1944-8.5.1945’, Freiburg UL, RJCS(US), 
E.Th., 7, MF 83/71-3, 1096 ff.; between 6 and 30 June 1944 Allied naval forces lost 44 vessels of all 
kinds, with 59 damaged; see Barlow, ‘Allied Naval Forces’, 382. 

35 See ‘Overlord’-General, App D, to 21 AGp, 7 July 1944, PRO, WO 205/644; Pogue, Supreme 
Command, 182, and Willmott, Great Crusade, 335; strength of Allied armed forces in early July 
1944: US forces: 494,000 men and 90,100 armoured vehicles; Br./Can.: 526,700 men and 102,500 
armoured vehicles; see Op Neptune, 7 July 1944, PRO, DEFE 2/431; for calculations of losses see 
3rd Meeting, Committee on Man-Power, 28 June 1944, ibid., CAB 92/104. 
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(d) Effects of the Supply Situation on OB West Planning 


German attempts to transport troops to Normandy encountered far more 
difficulties. The Allied air force and the resistance fighters had managed to 
block many of the German troops’ routes to Normandy during daylight hours, 
so that men and supplies could be brought in without too much risk only 
under cover of darkness or in bad weather. Since the railway network had been 
partly destroyed, motorized units often had to detrain a hundred kilometres 
away from the front and then continue by road; this cost time and fuel—a 
serious matter given the growing shortage of resources.3° When Hitler decided 
on I2 June to move II SS-Panzer Corps (9th and roth SS-Panzer Divisions) 
from the Ukraine to France, these did manage to reach the allotted assembly 
area north-west of Paris on 26 June, but the first sections of the corps were not 
deployed in Caen until three days later, just in time to halt the British advance 
west of Caen, Operation EPSOM. Only by using all their remaining anti-aircraft, 
back-up, and repair units did the Germans manage to keep a few main supply 
lines open from the Reich to France.37 

Another handicap that prevented OB West command from planning an 
effective battle strategy remained, as ever, the risk of a second landing in the 
Pas-de-Calais area. Again and again Allied intelligence services managed to 
deceive the enemy into believing that the operation in Normandy was merely a 
feint.38 Accordingly, on 10 June the OKW rescinded previous orders to move 
panzer units (including 1st SS-Panzer Division) from the Fifteenth Army area 
to Normandy, because supposedly reliable agents had now announced a 
second landing.2? Whenever Rundstedt actually withdrew units from the 
threatened zone north of the Seine, they immediately had to be replaced by 
troops from the Reich or other areas. Most of the new divisions brought in for 
the Normandy battles therefore came from southern and western France, 
other occupied European countries, or the Reich. 

This put paid to the German military leaders’ central intention, reiterated 
at Hitler’s visit to France on 15 June, to replace motorized divisions on the 
front with infantry units and then to crush the bridgehead with several panzer 
divisions. Infantry divisions arrived in small numbers or only after long delays, 
and most of the newly arrived panzer units could be deployed only haphazardly 
because of the fierce Allied attacks.4° 


36 OB West, KTB, 13/18 and 20 June 1944, BA-MA RH 19 IV/q43. 

37 OKH, GenStdH, Op.Abt., Ia to H.Gr. Nordukraine, 12 June 1944, ibid., RH 2/v. 5373 
Deutschland im Zweiten Weltkrieg, v. 636, 641; for the Allies: Secretary General Staff, Records 
Operation Overlord, ii, Montgomery to Eisenhower, 25 June 1944, PRO, WO 219/254; Stacey, 
Victory Campaign, 145 ff.; Messenger, The Last Prussian, 195, and app. to KTB OB West, 7 July 
1944, BA-MA RH 19 IV/49. 38 OB West, KTB, 27 June 1944, ibid., RH 19 IV/43. 

39 Tbid., 9 June 1944, and Cubbage, Operation Fortitude, 327 ff. 

40 OB West, KTB, 11 and 17 June 1944, BA-MA RH 19 IV/43; Deutschland im Zweiten Weltkrieg, 
v. 638, 640; by the end of March 1944 Gen. Heinz Guderian was already describing the formation 
of panzer reserves in order to regain the initiative as being crucial to the war; see Messerschmidt, 
‘Realitatsverlust’, 232-3. 
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Moreover, neither OB West nor the subordinate Army Group B, Seventh 
Army, and Panzer Division West staff were entirely clear about the Allies’ real 
objectives in Normandy. Their attacks on all fronts of the bridgehead sug- 
gested the Allies might be intending to break through at many points. OB West 
continued to believe that the greatest risk was an Allied success at Caen, 
because these troops would then be able to join forces at a later stage with the 
armies of the (fictitious) American 1st Army Group once it had landed 
and could then conquer the whole of northern France. So Rundstedt kept 
bringing new motorized divisions into the area between Balleroy and Caen, yet 
without being able entirely to neglect the remaining sections of the front.*! 

In late June/early July Rundstedt had more than 21 divisions in Normandy, 
of which nine were motorized; but their strength had been weakened 
considerably by the enormous battle casualties. As a result the panzer divisions 
had only just over 5,000 men left on average, while the total casualties of Army 
Group B had now risen to some 65,000 men. The Germans were finding it 
more and more difficult to find enough replacements, especially after the Red 
Army began its major offensive in Belorussia on 22 June and managed to crush 
the centre of the German eastern front within the space of a few days. 
Although their losses were similarly high (about 61,000 men), the Allies did 
manage to bring in adequate replacements rapidly.42 

The German commanders in the west were well aware that a mere three 
weeks after the start of the invasion they had fallen behind purely in terms of 
numbers. Accordingly, their tactics were now increasingly determined by 
defensive rather than offensive considerations. 

This also became apparent at a meeting of Rundstedt, Rommel, and Hitler 
with Alfred Jodl, OKW chief of operations staff, on 29 June in Berchtesgaden. 
They now saw it as their most important task to resist British advances east of 
the Orne. Rundstedt had managed to dissuade Hitler from ordering an attack 
on the US 1st Army on the Cotentin peninsula on 24 June; he wanted the 
German defence to continue focusing on the eastern part of the bridgehead, 
suspecting that England still had 57 large units that might soon land north-east 
of the Seine. Therefore, he thought, Fifteenth Army still needed further troop 
reinforcements.*? 

At the end of June, in order to consolidate the situation at Caen while at the 
same time sparing the troops, Rundstedt and Rommel, together with Geyr von 


41 OB West, KTB, 12 and 14 June 1944, BA-MA RH 19 IV/43. 

42 See ‘Overlord’-General, 21st AGp, App C, 2. and 3 July 1944, PRO, WO 205/644; according 
to this, losses among US armed forces: 35,300, British: 22,700, Canadian: 3,000; for German 
losses see OB West, KTB, 27 June 1944, BA-MA RH 19 IV/43; as of 2 July 1944 the British war 
cabinet reported 51,000 German prisoners of war since the start of the invasion; see Briefings, I, 
Notes on Op, App B, 3.7.1944, PRO, WO 106/4350; on their composition see map of 1 July 1944, 
BA-MA RH 1g IV/63K 1. 

4 H.Gr. B to AOK 15, 28 June 1944, ibid., RH 19 IX/q (reinforcements); H.Gr. B, Ia, weekly 
report, 26 June 1944, ibid., RH 19 IX/8 (reconnaissance); Deutschland im Zweiten Weltkrieg, v. 
640-1; OB West, KTB, 24 June 1944, BA-MA RH 19 IV/43(command east); Ose, Entscheidung 
im Westen, 145, and Messenger, The Last Prussian, 195. 
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Schweppenburg, called for the hard-fought-for town to be evacuated and for a 
shift from what had been a static to a more flexible battle strategy. Hitler, 
however, refused this. Wehrmacht staff officers even feared that agreeing to 
such proposals would signal the start of a withdrawal from France as a whole.44 
Presumably they were pinning their hopes on the panzer attacks in the 
direction of Bayeux that Hitler had launched on 20 June in order to split the 
Allied bridgehead. The advances failed, however, after minor successes in 
the beginning, and German troops suffered serious losses.4° 

Meanwhile some radical changes of personnel and organization had been 
made on the German side. Gen. Dollmann, commander in chief of the 
Seventh Army, died under rather suspicious circumstances on 28 June. 
SS-Obergruppenftihrer and Gen. of Waffen-SS Paul Hausser took over his 
post. On 3 July Rundstedt was replaced by Field Marshal Gen. Giinther von 
Kluge, presumably because he seemed more likely than his predecessor to 
carry out the intentions of Hitler and the Wehrmacht command. At the 
same time Geyr too was forced to resign. He was replaced by Heinrich 
Eberbach, general of panzer troops.4© Only a few days earlier, on 28 June, 
Panzer Group West had taken over the section of the front opposite the British 
and Canadians with three panzer corps and one army corps. Hausser’s 
Seventh Army, for its part, was to counter the American attacks. While 
Hausser had only about 75 tanks, Eberbach still had 400 armoured vehicles 
to deploy.47 

This shows once again that the defence continued, as before, to focus on the 
eastern section of the bridgehead. Changes in personnel confirmed once again 
that Hitler and OB West did not want to give up a foot of terrain. Kluge’s first 
actions were also directed at achieving these aims. His intentions were 
reflected in Hitler’s orders for the battle in Normandy given on 8 July. 
Although he again ordered the bridgehead to be split, he also ordered the ring 
round the Allies to be held firm at all costs.48 


(e) Alhed Preparations for Operation COBRA 


The Allies’ main objective, after taking Cherbourg, was however to create 
suitable conditions for breaking out from the Normandy bridgehead as quickly 
as possible. Their next tactical aims were to take over the important towns of 
St-L6 (US sector) and Caen (British-Canadian sector), because the beach- 
head had now become too small for the continual inflow of troops. They had 
not achieved their planned objectives for D+ 5, that is, approximately the 


44 Report from Pz.Gr. West to H.Gr. B, 30 June 1944, BA-MA RH 21-5/50, and OB West, 
KTB, 27 June 1944, ibid., RH 19 IV/43, together with app.to KTB OB West, 1 July 1944, ibid., 
RH 19 IV/49. 

* Telex Jodl to H.Gr. B, 20 June 1944, BA-MA RH 19 IX/4, and OB West, KTB, 5 July 1944, 
ibid., RH 19 IV/44, together with app. to KTB OB West, 2 July 1944, ibid., RH 19 IV/49. 

46 Report from Pz.Gr. West to H.Gr. B, 3 July 1944, BA-MA RH 21-5/49, and AOK 7, KTB, 
28 June 1944, ibid., RH 20-7/129. 47 Deutschland im Zweiten Weltkrieg, v. 644. 

48 OB West, KTB, 3 and 8 July 1944, BA-MA RH 19 IV/44; Ose, Entscheidung im Westen, 172-3. 
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St-Sauveur-le-Vicomte line north of St-L6 to Caumont north of Caen, until 
the end of June. This had given rise to strong criticism of the way Montgomery 
was conducting the operation, because his tactics risked leading to a positional 
battle that would involve heavy casualties.49 

Even though Eisenhower, writing to Marshall, blamed the slow progress in 
Normandy on poor weather conditions and difficult terrain, as well as on 
the German fighting strength, yet the end of June brought a change to the 
Allied strategy envisaged a fortnight earlier. At first Bradley, followed by 
Montgomery, wanted to break out primarily in the western sector. To that 
end, British and Canadian troops were to tie down most of the German panzer 
divisions by constant attacks and thus give the US 1st Army more room for 
manoeuvre. According to Montgomery’s plans, this should make it possible to 
broaden the landing zone, greatly weaken the Germans, and then seize the 
Brittany ports.°° The prospects for this looked quite promising since, 
according to Allied intelligence, the Americans by now had eight times as 
many armoured vehicles in the western section as the Germans.°>! 

Yet Bradley found that it took a long time to drive the German Seventh 
Army southwards, and the Americans did not manage to liberate St-L6 until 
19 July because of the bad weather and difficult terrain. The situation was not 
much better for the British and Canadians, who launched their offensive on 8 
July. Although Dempsey’s troops reached Caen, which Kluge thereupon 
partly evacuated a day later, by 11 July Panzer Division West had managed to 
block the enemy’s advances. The heavy Allied bombing in this sector caused 
the Germans considerable losses, yet they managed to reassemble their 
defence afterwards because the Allies were slow to follow up with ground 
troops.>2 Nevertheless, the Allied attacks had prevented any German attempts 
to crush the bridgehead, further decimated the enemy forces, and led to the 
takeover of key communication centres. 

Montgomery now planned to attack the Germans on the eastern flank west 
of Caen with three armoured divisions. The operation, codenamed GOoD- 
WOOD, began on 18 July with nearly 2,000 aircraft bombing enemy positions. 
Yet, after a few initial successes, Dempsey’s armoured divisions were caught in 
enemy fire. In the space of two days they lost some 500 tanks (equal to 36 per 
cent of the total British-Canadian contingent) while gaining little ground 
south and south-east of Caen. Apart from tactical errors, this was probably 


49 Op in Northwest Europe, 28 June 1944, Freiburg UL, RJCS (US), E.Th., 7, MF 83/71-3, 
1081, and Pogue, Supreme Command, 183. 

50 Stacey, Victory Campaign, 653-4; Op in Northwestern Europe, 28 June 1944, Freiburg UL, 
RJCS(US), E.Th., 7, MF 83/71-3, 1081; see also above, n. 29. 

51 “Overlord’-General, 21st AGp, Review of the Situation on D+ 30, 7 July 1944, PRO, 
WO 205/644. 

52 Ambrose, Supreme Commander, 433 ff., and Pogue, Supreme Command, 185 ff.; for the Allied 
side see also E.M., 2° Bureau, Compte rendu des opérations, 25 July 1944, H., 8 P 2; Hinsley, 
British Intelligence, iii/2. 204, and Blumenson, Breakout, 146 ff.; for the German side see app. to 
KTB OB West, 3-7 July 1944 and 9 July 1944, BA-MA RH 19 IV/44 and RH 19 IV/ga, together 
with Ose, Entscheidung im Westen, 172-3. 
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due to the strong and sustained resistance of Panzer Group West. On 20 July 
Montgomery called a halt to this operation.>3 

SHAEF was not quite sure what the C-in-C 21st Army Group was actually 
trying to achieve with GOODWOOD. Did he want to advance as far as Falaise, or 
just tie down the German motorized forces east of the bridgehead as a means 
of giving the Americans advantages? The latter were supposed to advance 
towards Avranches on 21 July under Operation COBRA; the start of the assault 
was, however, delayed by bad weather. Montgomery’s orders did not in 
fact make it clear whether the operations in the east and west were to be 
conducted simultaneously. At any rate, during the initial phase of GGODWOOD 
Eisenhower and SHAEF had the impression that the breakthrough at Caen 
had already been achieved or was at least imminent. They were all the more 
disappointed a short while later.>4 

Once again, there was strong criticism in the Allied camp of Montgomery’s 
leadership. Sir Arthur W. Tedder, for instance, Eisenhower’s deputy, sug- 
gested to his commander in chief that he himself should now assume overall 
command of all army troops in France, and move the HQ from England to 
Europe. Several SHAEF officers even discussed replacing Montgomery. 
Although Eisenhower was also disappointed at the way GOODWOOD had 
been conducted, he was against any changes in personnel and shielded 
Montgomery from outside criticism.>> 

The situation of the Allies was further overshadowed by the casualties 
inflicted on them during the V-weapons bombardment that began on 12 June. 
Despite the Allies’ very ferocious attacks on the launching ramps, some of the 
German warheads hit their targets. By the end of July 1944 the British 
authorities counted 4,267 dead in London alone, on top of 30,300 wounded, 
and some 30,000 buildings destroyed. Since many people felt they were 
exposed to this danger with virtually no protection, they naturally enough 
found it nerve-racking.>° Not surprisingly, they also felt increasingly impatient 
at the slow pace of OVERLORD, having hoped to see an end to the V-weapons 
bombardment with the rapid capture of the launch sites in western Europe. 


(f) The Military Situation Before the Alhed Breakout in Normandy 


The situation in the second half of July was not really quite as bad as it seemed 
to some in the Allied camp, for the Germans had suffered enormous losses 


53 See Ellis, Victory, i. 327; Ambrose, Supreme Commander, 436 ff.; Ellis, Brute Force, 358, 383, 
together with Pogue, Supreme Command, 189. 

54 Ambrose, Supreme Commander, 436, 439; Ellis, Brute Force, 377; Blumenson, Breakout, 
188 ff., and Deutschland im Zweiten Weltkrieg, v. 646. 

55 Ellis, Victory, i. 355, and Pogue, Supreme Command, 189-90. 

5° Ministry of Home Security report, Crossbow Incidents and Casualties, 3 July—14 Sept. 1944, 
PRO, WO 106/2805; according to this, there were another 296 deaths outside London; see also 
Ambrose, Supreme Commander, 442; however, the ‘mood of panic never seen before’ in London 
that an informer announced to the Germans was not apparent; see LwFuSt, Ic, Fremde Luft- 
waffen West, effect of new German weapon, 21 June 1944, BA-MA RL 2II/394. 
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during the Allied attacks. Immediately after Operation GOODWOOD was halted, 
Eberbach’s staff informed Panzer Division West that the losses were so high 
‘that the substance of their divisions is bound to be used up very soon’.>” By 24 
July OB West had already suffered the loss of a total of 116,863 men, including 
ten generals and 158 commanders. Yet so far it had managed to bring in only 
10,078 troops as reinforcements.°8 

The most senior officers described the state of the troops to Kluge fairly 
frankly on 20 July. In their view, the high losses were due largely to the enemy’s 
superiority in terms of artillery and aircraft. Indeed, Air Fleet 3 was not in good 
shape: while 631 aircraft had been serviceable shortly before the invasion, this 
number had increased by only another 278 aircraft at the end of June. Even in 
good weather they could not manage more than 300-350 sorties a day to 
support the army troops; the Allies were flying about 4,000 and by the end of 
June had managed to expand 12 airfields in France, which considerably 
boosted the efficiency of their air attacks.5° 

In his position assessments Rommel had written as early as 15 July that the 
situation was nearing a ‘serious crisis’, and that Hitler must therefore draw the 
appropriate conclusions. Kluge, who also took over command of Army Group 
B when Rommel was injured two days later, agreed with this summing-up of 
the situation. On 21 July he wrote a letter to Hitler that ended with the rather 
pessimistic words: ‘We are holding on, and if no aid is forthcoming to radically 
improve our situation we shall have to die decently.’©° He too had come to the 
conclusion that the front would not hold out much longer in the face of 
the enemy’s superiority. 

That is how Kluge assessed the situation the day after the attempt on 
Hitler’s life. Contrary to Allied expectations, however, this assassination 
attempt did not affect events on the front. When it soon became known 
that the dictator had survived the attack, Kluge and his chief of staff Gen. 
Blumentritt rescinded all the measures taken by the conspirators surrounding 
the military commander in France, Carl-Heinrich von Sttilpnagel—this in 
spite of the fact that in summer 1943, after the failure of Operation CITADEL on 
the eastern front, Kluge already believed that only removing Hitler could now 
save Germany. Now that the dictator had survived, however, he strongly 
rejected the intention of the former army chief of staff, Gen. Ludwig Beck, and 
of Sttilpnagel to continue the rebellion that had begun in the west. Instead, on 


57 Pz.Gr. West to H.Gr. B, 20 July 1944, ibid., RH 21-5/50. 

°8 OB West, KTB, 24 July 1944, ibid., RH 19 IV/44; Pz.Gr. West alone had so far lost 300 
tanks, 52 heavy artillery, and 118 anti-tank guns, while only 45 extra tanks had been brought in; see 
minutes of meeting of OB West with senior commanders, 20 July 1944, ibid., RH 19 IX/q. 

5° For the German side see ibid., together with ‘Operational availability of air units’, Gen.Qu., 
6. Abt., 31 May and 20 June 1944, ibid., RL 2 III/730 and 731, together with Boog, “The Luftwaffe 
Role’, 44-5; for the Allied air force see Eisenhower, Report, 28-9, and SHAEF, G 4 Report, 21st 
AGp, HQ, Rear, 25 June 1944, PRO, WO 219/2959. 

6° Letter from Kluge to Hitler, 21 July 1944, OB West Ia, BA-MA RH 1g IX/8, and Rommel’s 
position assessments, 15 and 21 July 1944, ibid. 
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20 July, he ordered the military commander immediately to release all the 
SS and SD leaders who had been arrested in Paris shortly before. He also 
declared Stiilpnagel dismissed, and personally advised him to don civilian 
clothes and disappear. OB West thus contributed substantially to the collapse 
of the resistance to the Nazi regime in his area of command. 

A number of senior officers, like Rommel and Kluge, may have initially 
supported the rebellion, and also, because of the desolate state of the western 
army, have been in favour of the idea of a separate ceasefire in the west, as 
planned by the 20 July plotters; but when the plot failed they wanted to take no 
further action against Hitler. He was, after all, supreme commander of the 
Wehrmacht, and many of the most senior officers owed him their career and 
prosperity.©! Accordingly, the measures taken by the military commander, 
who was condemned to death by the People’s Court on 30 August and 
executed, were described to the public as a mere ‘practice exercise’. At the 
same time, OB West assured Hitler of his ‘unswerving loyalty, come what 
may’. Many ordinary soldiers saw the plot as a betrayal of the fighting troops. 
Now that the danger was over, as one lance-corporal wrote in letter home, 
there was new hope of ultimate victory.°2 

As far as the actual situation on the Normandy front was concerned, senior 
officers certainly did not share this sense of optimism. On 19 July, after the loss 
of St-L6, the commander in chief of the Seventh Army felt that he would be 
unable to hold the front any longer because he had no reserves of any kind.® 

In fact Bradley was planning to start the attempted breakthrough, Operation 
COBRA, west of St-L6 with US 1st Army troops on 24 July. The plan was, after 
heavy air attacks on German positions, to penetrate deep into the enemy 
defences with initially three infantry divisions, followed by two armoured 
divisions and another infantry division. SHAEF pinpointed the coastal towns 
of Coutances and Avranches as the first targets. After that, an attempt would 
be made to advance into Brittany while at the same time fanning out south- 
wards to the Loire and towards the east.°4 In this way the Allies hoped to seize 
major ports in Brittany and at the same time destroy as much as possible of the 
German Normandy armies. Dempsey’s forces were, therefore, to break 
through the front of Panzer Group West and advance towards Falaise.® 
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IV/44; Heinemann, ‘Aufenpolitische Illusionen’, 1o61ff.; Messenger, The Last Prussian, 199 ff.; 
Bargatzky, Hotel Majestic, 134 ff.; Ueberschar, Rommel, 188 ff.; id., ‘Hofacker’, 627 ff.; and Mueller, 
‘Gunther von Kluge’, 133 ff.; for Allied expectations see also Heideking, ‘Die “Breakers”-Akte’, 28 ff. 

62 Field post office H.Gr. Nord, 14 Aug. 1944, 249, BA-MA RH 13/48, and AOK 15, 5 Aug. 
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After the war, very strong criticism of this plan was voiced in some quarters 
because it involved a serious fragmentation of American forces. In the end, 
they argued, none of the intended aims was achieved in full.°° In July 1944, 
however, the Allied leaders were faced with the urgent question of how they 
could take over another deep-water port by the autumn. The best way seemed 
to be to seize the Brittany ports as quickly as possible, so as not to be confined 
to the artificial harbours in Normandy, which depended on the weather, and 
to Cherbourg. This was why SHAEF’s and Montgomery’s staff considered it 
absolutely crucial to advance into Brittany as well.®’ 

First, however, they had to break through the German defence lines. To this 
end, Bradley deployed 14 US 1st Army divisions. The bocage hedgerows 
that hampered tank advances were to be cleared by special devices attached to 
the tanks. Preparations were also made for the close cooperation between 
army and air force that had often been sadly lacking in the past.®® Overall, the 
Allies now had more than 31 divisions and many independent brigades 
(770,000 US and 591,000 Empire soldiers), grouped into four armies (Ist and 
3rd US, 2nd British, and 1st Canadian Armies). 

While some I1,000 aircraft were to support the Allied army units, the 
Germans could muster no more than 1I,000,°? which were hardly able to offer 
Kluge’s divisions adequate air cover. Outside the bridgehead, there were still 
35 German units in the OB West area, while 25 were fighting on the Normandy 
front. Given the serious losses on the front, however, the Allies now estimated 
the actual German strength at only 16 full divisions.7° Moreover, bombing 
raids, together with Resistance action, had made it even more difficult to 
supply the German units; only a few days after the landing these were 
finding themselves short of fuel and munitions. The only time the Germans 
could bring in extra supplies at all unhindered was during periods of bad 
weather; but even then it was disturbingly clear that they did not have enough 
trucks or trains.7! The main victims of this sorry state of affairs were the many 
wounded; they often had to wait a long time for transport, and had to be taken 
to the nearest hospital by makeshift means, such as in ammunition trucks. 

Faced with the shortage of transport and supplies, a number of units 
took matters into their own hands. According to a report by the 
quartermaster-general of the Seventh Army, this led to incidents of outright 
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looting. Some resourceful officers also tried to arrange for extra supplies with 
the help of ‘special units’ from the Reich. In view of these conditions, the 
quartermaster-general concluded as early as late June that supplies to the 
Seventh Army (now numbering 420,000 men and 45,000 horses) could no 
longer be guaranteed. 

Where the disposition of German units in Normandy was concerned, most 
were in the Panzer Group West area (seven infantry divisions, eight panzer 
divisions, and two rocket-launcher brigades), which meant that the Americans 
faced only eight infantry or paratroop and three motorized units.72 

This shows that little had really changed in the way OB West and its staff 
assessed the situation. The attacks by Canadian II Corps, which had resumed 
on 25 July near Caen, seemed to justify focusing on this area. In order to 
prevent the Allies from breaking out there, Hitler on 19 July authorized 116th 
Panzer Division to move from the Fifteenth Army’s area to the front. At the 
same time a panzer division was to be withdrawn from Normandy and 
moved to the Fifteenth Army; the order was based on the assumption 
that there was still a possibility of another landing north of the Seine. Although 
it was apparent that SHAEF had meanwhile moved several FUSAG 
(the fictional rst US Army Group) divisions from south-east England to 
Normandy, it was believed, on the basis of intelligence supplied by agents, that 
another 42 large units remained available in England for another invasion. 
To prevent this, at the end of July Kluge still kept 18 divisions at the ready 
between the Seine and the Scheldt. While the German intelligence 
services had seriously overestimated the number of divisions deployed in 
England and OB West therefore drew the wrong conclusions, they assessed 
Allied strength in Normandy more accurately.73 

In contrast to this only partially correct picture of the Allies’ intentions and 
strength, SHAEF had rather more precise intelligence about what the 
Germans were doing. The Allied intelligence services not only had accurate 
information about the movements and strength of enemy units, they also knew 
that OB West was not entirely aware of the tactics of the intended breakout 
and still believed reports by the German secret services of a second invasion 
north of the Seine. The Allies had been clever enough to make it sound 
plausible to the Germans during the second half of July why FUSAG divisions 
were gradually appearing in the bridgehead: they were to be used to build up a 
new army group (US 12th Army Group), and also to replace the high Allied 
losses in the Normandy battles. This was a way of concealing the true nature of 
the legendary army group in the events to come. The Germans still thought 


72 Overall the Germans in the west had about 820 armoured vehicles; see Deutschland im Zweiten 
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the strength of the remaining forces in south-east England was such as to make 
a second Allied landing likely.74 


2. BREAKOUT AND PURSUIT 


(a) The Allied Attack and First German Reactions 


At first, the Allied preparations for a decisive breakout in Normandy looked 
ill-omened. Bradley and the British Air Marshal Leigh-Mallory had in fact 
agreed to launch the attack on 24 July, but then postponed it by 24 hours 
because of the bad weather conditions. However, some of the air fleets were 
not informed of this in time. To add insult to injury, the aircraft that had set off 
prematurely bombed their own troops, leading to substantial casualties.7> 

The Allies proved more successful, however, with their repeated attacks the 
next day. More than 3,000 bombers dropped around 4,700t of bombs over a 
terrain of only 5 x 1 miles, west of St-L6. The Germans managed to hold out, but 
after renewed Allied bombing of installations to the rear too, VII Corps under the 
command of Gen. J. Lawton Collins broke through the German defence lines.7¢ 

Kluge now tried to move reinforcements from Panzer Group West into the 
gap this created, but the Germans did not manage to move their forces rapidly 
or in sufficient numbers because of the attacks by Canadian troops near Caen. 
While the front east of the bridgehead still held, there was now no way of 
holding back the Americans west of St-L6. Many German Seventh Army units 
were literally blown into the air by the hail of bombs.77 Collins’s divisions had 
reached Coutances by 28 July, thereby cutting off the retreat of all German 
units deployed there. Only a few of these units managed to break through to 
the south and the south-east in the days that followed. 

Patton’s US 3rd Army now moved into the breach created by the US VII 
Corps, with a total of eight infantry and four armoured divisions. They had 
taken Avranches by 31 July, surrounded St-Malo a day later, and then thrust 
towards Rennes.78 
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At this point, the staff of the newly formed US 12th Army Group under 
Gen. Bradley was ready to go into action. This large unit was made up of two 
armies (US 1st Army, Hodges; US 3rd Army, Patton) with seven corps and 20 
divisions. Although for the time being Montgomery was still in overall com- 
mand of Allied ground troops, in terms of command structure there was now a 
balance between Imperial and US troops. They each had their own command 
over their army groups (21st British and 12th US).7° 

The Germans meanwhile tried desperately to block the US divisions that 
had broken through by bringing in new troops. But they did not succeed, even 
after Hitler ordered Fifteenth and First Army units to be moved to Normandy. 
Meanwhile the Imperial divisions had also managed to break through the 
German lines south of Caumont; by 2 August their units had reached the road 
leading from Vire to Jurques.®° 

In the light of their successes so far, the Allied leaders decided in the early days 
of August to revise some of their original operational plans. On 2 August 
Eisenhower suggested to Montgomery that they take advantage of their success 
and begin pursuing the German Normandy armies. The original goal of seizing 
the Brittany ports took second place at this stage. Only one US 3rd Army corps 
was to be detailed to do so, while the other three corps (plus one reserve corps) 
were instructed to push forward from Avranches towards the east and south. 
Two days later Montgomery defined the objectives of all four Allied armies: the 
Canadian and British troops were to advance towards Flers and Falaise, and then 
attack Lisieux and Rouen. While he ordered the US 1st Army to take Domfront 
and Alencon, he set the US 3rd Army’s next targets as Angers and Laval. The 
overall plan, according to the British general, was for the Germans to be driven 
southwards towards the Seine and destroyed there following a broad swing round 
by the US divisions.3! However, when SHAEF learned, by decrypting German 
radio signals (ULTRA), of the opposition’s intention to launch an armoured attack 
on Avranches, the Allies had to revise their tactics once again.8? 


(b) Operation LUTTICH 


In fact Hitler decided as early as 2 August, with Operation LUTTICH (Liége), to 
attack the western flank of US 1st Army with at least four panzer divisions in 
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order to cut off the supply lines of the Patton divisions that had managed to 
break through. All in all, more than 140 panzer divisions, 60 assault guns, and 
300 fighter planes were to be deployed to this end. On 3 August, following the 
same approach as Hitler, Warlimont, the deputy chief of staff of the 
Wehrmacht, urged the commanders of Panzer Group West to hold out at all 
cost, since there was no chance now of drawing up defence lines ‘further to the 
rear’. He felt it was worth holding out despite the apparently hopeless situ- 
ation, if only because the British were appearing increasingly battle-weary, and 
new German weapons—in particular thousands of ultra-modern fighter 
aircraft—were to be brought into action by the second half of August. He also 
insisted once again on the importance of Operation LUTTICH, which his 
Fuhrer believed would offer ‘a unique, once-only opportunity’ decisively to 
defeat the US troops.83 

This is a significant example of the way Wehrmacht officers of the highest 
rank accepted Hitler’s purely speculative assumptions, in spite of their 
comprehensive knowledge of the general war situation, and manifestly passed 
them on unadulterated to the commanders on the front. Yet the dictator 
himself does not seem to have been entirely convinced that LUTTICH would be 
a success, for only a day later, in the midst of the preparations for the attack, he 
ordered the rapid consolidation of a defensive line along the rivers Somme, 
Marne, and Saone towards the Jura.84 So perhaps there was, after all, a chance 
of defending ‘further to the rear’-—contrary to Warlimont’s assertions. 

At any rate, the preparations for LUTTICH continued. Yet it proved difficult 
to move motorized units into the deployment area around Mortain, as the 
Allied air force were making it virtually impossible for them to be transported 
in daylight. Nor could Kluge withdraw all the necessary panzer units from the 
Caen front, because of the violent battles raging there which the infantry 
divisions proved unable to cope with alone. Nevertheless, by the evening of 6 
August, and despite a few delays, the Germans managed to concentrate the 
bulk of five motorized units round Mortain. Further reinforcements were to be 
brought in later.85 

Even though the preparations were not complete, Kluge decide to risk the 
attack on the night of 6/7 August. He probably feared that any further Allied 
successes would prevent an advance towards Avranches, as the Americans 
were now positioned directly before the Brittany ports of Brest, Lorient, and 
St-Nazaire, which had been declared fortresses and contained a total of 92,000 
German troops. South and east of the breakthrough area, Patton’s and 
Hodge’s divisions were now approaching Nantes, Le Mans, and Domfront. 
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These broad advances were an acute threat to the German Seventh Army’s 
main supply line between Domfront and Alengon. Moreover, Kluge assumed 
that the concentration of German troops around Mortain could not be con- 
cealed from Allied air reconnaissance for long. So speed was of the essence.8¢ 

The Germans therefore launched their attack on the night of 6/7 August. At 
first they made good headway, took Mortain, and then pushed forward about 
1o km towards Avranches. On the afternoon of 7 August, however, the attack 
foundered. Although Bradley had assembled only a few US divisions west of 
Mortain to counter the expected German advance (after decrypting ENIGMA 
radio traffic), the Allied air forces still managed to put a rapid end to the 
German plans. Allied fighters had already destroyed most of Sperrle’s fighter 
aircraft at their bases, which meant the assault armies lacked the expected air 
cover. Then the Royal Air Force, using mainly Typhoon fighters, decimated 
the German tanks with air-to-ground missiles. On 7 August the 2nd Tactical 
Air Fleet alone is said to have destroyed 83 German tanks.87 Units of Fifth 
Panzer Army (as Panzer Group West was renamed on 5 August 1944) lost up 
to half their men and equipment. Nonetheless, that same day Kluge still 
intended ‘to continue the attack relentlessly’. After bringing in further 
Fifth Panzer Army divisions he planned to resume operations on 9 or IO 
August, ‘whatever the risk’. However, despite these fine words there was a 
growing awareness that both Normandy armies were gradually becoming in 
danger of being encircled. There were definite indications of this risk when 
Canadian and Polish units began to advance towards Falaise on 8 August 
(Operation TOTALIZE) and US divisions began to swing northwards from Le 
Mans on the following day.®® Hausser, the C-in-C of Seventh Army, therefore 
urgently called for Fifth Panzer Army forces to be deployed to prevent the 
American thrust towards Alencon. By 11 August the German commanders-in- 
chief in the West finally realized that Operation LUTTICH had failed. Now it 
became more important to withdraw the stricken units—the units deployed 
near Mortain had lost 11,000 men between 7 and 14 August alone.®° 


(c) The Battles for Falaise and on the Seine 


In view of the concentration of German forces around Mortain, the Allied 
camp decided to block them at the Falaise—-Argentan line rather than wait until 
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they reached the Seine. Despite some doubts voiced by Montgomery, Bradley 
ordered a US 3rd Army corps to wheel towards the north, while the other two 
corps were to continue advancing towards Chartres and Orleans. If, however, 
the Germans managed to escape from this pocket, then, according to 
Montgomery, it would be essential to destroy them by the Seine as originally 
planned.?° 

The US 3rd Army units, accompanied by the French 2nd Armoured 
Division, accordingly thrust via Alengon towards Argentan, reaching the town 
by 13 August. In the north, however, the push towards Falaise took longer 
than expected, and Canadian-Polish units did not manage to liberate the town 
until 16 August.°! Although it took so long to seal the Falaise pocket from the 
north, Bradley nevertheless held back the more successful US divisions at 
Argentan because he did not want to move beyond the originally agreed 
boundary line between the 21st and the 12th Army Group from the south.? 
Montgomery, who had meanwhile learned through ULTRA of the Germans’ 
intention to break out on the eastern side, finally gave the order on 16 August 
to close the trap around the Normandy armies, even if this meant not 
adhering to the originally planned battle lines. To that end, the Canadian Ist 
Army was to advance from the north towards Trun and the US 3rd Army to 
Chambois.93 

Now it was a race against time. Kluge, who had begun to withdraw his 
troops towards the north-east, first over the Orne then towards the Seine on 13 
August, did his utmost to keep the gap open and to save as many units as he 
could. On 15 August he drove to the Fifth Panzer Army HQ himself, but came 
under Allied fire. It took him more than 24 hours to make contact with his 
staff. As a result Hitler suspected him, almost certainly wrongly, of 
having tried to make secret contact with the Allies during that time. Kluge was 
relieved of his post that same day and replaced by Field Marshal 
Walter Model, who had been leading an army group on the eastern front. 
Thereupon, two days later, Kluge committed suicide while driving back to 
Germany. In a farewell letter, he urged Hitler to put an end to a ‘struggle that 
has become hopeless’. He concluded his letter as follows: ‘I am leaving you, 
mein Fiihrer, to whom I was closer in my heart than you have perhaps guessed, 
in the knowledge that I have done my duty to the utmost. Heil mein Fiihrer\’94 
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Around the same time, on 19 August, the Allies finally managed to link up 
north of Chambois. This meant that more than 100,000 German troops, parts 
of 11 infantry divisions, and Io motorized divisions were trapped. Yet, over the 
next two days, divisions of II SS-Panzer Corps, stationed east of the pocket, and 
units of the encircled Seventh Army did manage to secure a narrow corridor to 
the east. This meant that between 35,000 and 40,000 soldiers managed to 
escape, including the majority of the staff and most senior officers. However, the 
Germans had to leave their heavy weapons and most of their equipment behind. 

Once the trap was finally shut on 21 August, the Allies counted more than 
50,000 captured and 10,000 dead German soldiers inside the pocket. On top 
of that, the Germans had left 344 armoured and 2,447 other vehicles, 255 
artillery guns, and 1,800 dead horses behind.?> 

There were a number of probable reasons why the Allies did not manage 
totally to destroy the German armies in Normandy. Most of the Canadian and 
Polish troops Montgomery deployed at the focal points near Trun and 
Chambois were relatively inexperienced. Bad weather also made it more dif- 
ficult for the Allied air force to give these troops effective cover. Certainly, the 
Allied decision not to use most of Patton’s divisions to encircle the Germans 
but instead to direct them to the east made it difficult to close the pocket by 
force. Another disadvantage was that Montgomery would not agree to meet up 
regularly with the American commanders. That is presumably why Bradley 
did not dare rapidly to adjust the originally planned boundary between the 
army groups to the new circumstances.?° 

Nevertheless, the Allies saw unexpected successes towards late July/early 
August, given that under their original plans they had not expected to secure the 
Seine until late September. In fact, American troops crossed the river at 
Mantes and Melun more than a month earlier, on 21 August. Other troops 
were positioned east of Orleans and approaching Sens and Troyes.%” 

After cleaning up the Falaise pocket, the Allied plans for the next few days 
were to drive the German Seventh Army and Fifth Panzer Army units, which 
were fleeing eastward, towards the Seine and to destroy them there. To 
that end, parts of the US Ist and 3rd Armies were to advance via Dreux and 
Evreux towards Louviers and Elbeuf, where they would meet up with the 
Canadian 1st Army. This would make it impossible for the Germans to cross 
the Seine at that point.°8 
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The Germans, for their part, intended to hold on to bridgeheads west of the 
Seine. According to the Wehrmacht command instructions of 20 August, a 
new line of defence along the Seine and Yonne, the Canal de Bourgogne via 
Dijon and Dole to the Swiss border, should be envisaged in case this proved 
impossible. To this end sections of the First Army, which had meanwhile 
begun to withdraw from south-western France with some 100,000 men, would 
join up with the Fifth Panzer Army south-east of Paris. On 16 August, only a 
day after the successful landing of American and French troops in Provence 
(Operation DRAGOON, see below, Ch. VI), Hitler ordered the Nineteenth 
Army in southern France to retreat along the Rhdéne towards the north. 
These troops would then make contact with the remains of Army Group B at 
Dijon. In this way Hitler and OKW hoped to prevent Allied armoured 
divisions from reaching the Upper Rhine rapidly, via the Belfort Gap.?? 

According to Jodl’s instructions of 22 August, the German troops were to 
take all their movable belongings with them on their retreat, as well as any 
able-bodied young men from the area. They were to destroy any other goods 
and material useful as supplies and for the transport system. This ‘scorched 
earth’ order undoubtedly contributed to worsening the economic situation in 
France, which had already become precarious as a result of the ruthless 
occupation policy.!9 

Meanwhile US troops had managed, as planned, to liberate Evreux on 23 
August, and Louviers and Elbeuf on the Seine two days later. As a result the 
German troops between Elbeuf and the Seine estuary risked being driven back 
to the river and wiped out, given that Allied bombers had already destroyed 
the bridges prior to the Normandy landing. The commanders of the German 
Normandy armies now tried to move as many troops as possible to the right 
bank of the Seine, using ferries and pontoon bridges, and up until 30 
August also managed to transport the bulk of the armies driven back to the 
Seine across the river northwards. Yet again, however, the German soldiers 
had to abandon many of their vehicles and heavy equipment. The Allies 
counted 304 armoured and 3,178 other motorized vehicles, together with 166 
artillery guns.1°! 

Presumably, the reason why once again the Allies did not manage utterly to 
destroy the German Normandy armies is because, as during the encirclement 
of Falaise, the US divisions adhered to their planned goals of securing Elbeuf 
and Louviers without advancing further along the Seine as far as its estuary. 
Yet it took the 21st Army Group longer than expected to complete the 
encirclement of Falaise, and it then came up against fairly strong German 
resistance when it tried to advance to the Seine. The Germans also had the 
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advantage of poor flying weather while they moved their troops. Another 
disadvantage for the Allies was that some of the operations were carried out in 
a somewhat confused manner, since American divisions were now positioned 
far inside the Canadian and British target areas. The US units did not begin to 
move out of this area again towards the south-east until 26 August.!9° 
It proved most unfortunate for the Allied conduct of battle that cadres of the 
German divisions, their HQ staffs, and many senior officers managed to 
escape. As a result OB West managed to set up many new units over the 
following weeks, after bringing up the necessary men and supplies.!° 


(d) The Seizing of Paris, and Allied Plans for Further Operations 


While sections of the German Normandy armies managed to hold on to the 
left bank of the Seine for quite some time, the situation in the French capital 
was becoming increasingly critical. US troops had advanced past Paris in the 
south and there were signs that the city would be bypassed from the north as 
well. Eisenhower had decided on this tactic as a means of persuading the 
Germans to leave Paris without a fight. He hesitated to seize Paris by force as 
this might involve lengthy street battles and, once Paris had been liberated, 
supplying the needs of a destroyed city of several million inhabitants.1°4 

At this point the German dictator and his OKW certainly had no intention 
of withdrawing voluntarily. Hitler had already appointed Lt.-General 
Dietrich von Choltitz ‘Commander General and Wehrmacht Commander of 
Greater Paris’ on 7 August, and impressed upon him that he must defend the 
city at all costs. On 23 August, Hitler made it clear once again that Paris could 
fall into enemy hands only as ‘a pile of rubble’; he was well aware of the 
symbolic value of the French capital.1 

Choltitz’s objection to Hitler’s plans was that he did not have the necessary 
resources or forces for an effective defence. In fact, he had only something over 
20,000, often poorly armed, soldiers. To make matters worse, the French 
Resistance movement had called for a general strike on 18 August and a 
day later the rising against the occupying forces began. The resistance 
fighters occupied important administrative and communications centres and, 
after bitter fighting, gained control of entire districts of the capital.1 

Of course, all this went against the declared wishes of De Gaulle and his 
French Committee for National Liberation (CFLN), because they specifically 
did not want the capital to be liberated by the Resistance; De Gaulle thought 
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there was too great a risk of the Communists acquiring excessive influence 
within the Resistance. When Gen. Koenig—whom SHAEFF now recognized as 
commander-in-chief of the FFI (Forces Frangaises de |’Inteérieur)—ordered a 
stop to the uprising against the Germans, however, the local Resistance leaders 
ignored his instructions. On 21 August De Gaulle therefore urged 
Eisenhower to send troops to Paris after all. Four days later the Allies, led by 
Gen. Leclerc’s French 2nd Armoured Division, seized the city. The very same 
day Choltitz surrendered to the French general and an FFI delegation. As a 
result, 15,000 men were taken prisoner. The battles had resulted in the death or 
injury of 4,200 German soldiers, 2,500 FFI fighters, 620 French soldiers, and 
1,000 civilians. Yet the city itself remained relatively unscathed.!° The fairly 
light outcome of the battles was doubtless due to the fact that Choltitz did not 
have enough troops to put up any serious resistance to the Allies and the 
Resistance. At the same time, the Allies’ waiting-game tactic had helped to save 
the city and its inhabitants from a terrible fate. A few days later Field 
Marshal Model, on behalf of OB West, called for Choltitz to be arraigned before 
a court-martial, on the grounds of the rapid defeat of the Germans in Paris.!°8 

In Paris, the mood following the German defeat was one of huge jubilation 
at the liberation of the city, culminating in a triumphal procession down the 
Champs Elysées; but at the same time there were many incidents of lynch-law 
against former collaborators.!° In any case, SHAEF was now responsible for 
organizing supplies to the city. Some 5,000 tonnes of goods of all kinds had to 
be procured daily and transported to Paris.1!° In order to cope with the 
administration and distribution of materials and food in all the areas 
liberated so far, only a day after the seizure of Paris an agreement was reached 
with the National Liberation Committee on the distribution of responsibilities 
for civil affairs. Under it, the CFLN authorities were to be responsible for the 
entire administration of an ‘inner zone’. The ‘front zone’ was reserved to the 
authority of Allied commanders. In Washington, Eisenhower also urged 
that the committee should now be recognized as the provisional government, 
so as to make it easier to co-operate with the French in the hinterland; this was 
not, however, done until October that year.!!! 

The enormous German losses in the west suggested to intelligence officers 
in Eisenhower’s HQ, as also to senior officers and politicians, that the war was 
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now nearing its end. Such views were fuelled by the fact that Romania, which 
had been allied with the Reich, now declared war on Germany, and that 
Bulgaria was calling for peace negotiations. As far as the theatre of war in 
France was concerned, the Allies estimated that OB West had already 
lost between 400,000 and 500,000 men, as well as some 20,000 motorized 
vehicles, 1,500 tanks, and 3,500 artillery pieces.112 

Things were indeed not going too well for Model’s divisions in late August/ 
early September 1944 and, in addition, many units were in disorderly flight 
towards the border with the Reich. The Allies’ air superiority throughout the 
western area contributed considerably to this disaster. 

Yet despite the general euphoria on the Allied side—some SHAEF 
intelligence officers were expecting the war to end by December 1944— 
Eisenhower made it clear in an interview on 15 August that, in spite of all these 
successes, major tasks still remained to be accomplished. He pointed out 
that Allied units still faced the problem of breaching the ‘Siegfried 
Line’(West Wall) and crossing the Rhine. Soon after, Churchill also voiced 
some scepticism about the prospect of a rapid German collapse.!13 

Nevertheless, the Allied leaders agreed that they must exploit the German 
moment of weakness at once, and therefore decided to revise SHAEF’s ori- 
ginal plans to suspend the attacks for about a month once the Seine had been 
reached (that is, with the formal completion of OVERLORD) in order, as the next 
step, to restore the armies’ supplies and infrastructure.!14 Yet even 
while Operation LUTTICH was going on, Eisenhower still considered con- 
tinuing the advance across the Seine eastward without a break, and on 19 
August he even set the next objective as reaching the German border.!!> 
Indeed, it would have been difficult to explain plausibly to the American and 
British public why, after the successes in July and August, their enemy should 
still be given a chance of forming a new line of defence elsewhere in France.!!¢ 
The Allies generally agreed that this meant they could not call a halt at the 
Seine. Nor was there any doubt about the need to continue to follow the Allied 
combined chiefs of staff's (CCS) general objective of advancing to the centre 
of Germany and destroying the German armed forces. There were some dif- 
ferences of opinion, however, as to how this was to be achieved. The SHAEF 
officers had originally planned to advance into the Reich from both sides of the 
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Ardennes: in the north from Amiens via Maubeuge and Liege to Aachen, and 
in the south via Metz towards Saarbrticken. The main assault was to be 
launched north of the Ardennes against Aachen, at the same time as a second 
assault via Metz in the Saar region. So the overall intention was a fairly 
broadly based advance. On the other hand, on 22 August Montgomery’s staff 
proposed launching only an attack via Maubeuge towards Liége and further 
into the Ruhr area, with sections of the US 12th Army Group protecting the 
right flank of this operation.!!7 This plan was based on Montgomery’s 
view that the Allies should attack in the north only, because of their 
limited resources. He therefore objected to Bradley’s intention, supported by 
SHAEF, to plan another major assault south of the Ardennes, towards Saar or 
even Frankfurt.!!8 

After some wrangling between the commanders and their staffs, Eisenhower 
decided on a compromise at the end of August, under which the 21st Army 
Group should take over the major part of the Allied advance, as Montgomery 
had proposed. This should involve not only the US 1st Army, under Gen. 
Courtney A. Hodges’s command, which would advance towards Liége and 
Aachen, but also Allied airborne units. Furthermore, most of the Allies’ 
available supplies were to be allocated to the 21st Army Group.!!9 

Eisenhower and his staff took this decision because they intended to 
seize major ports on the Channel coast, especially Antwerp, and airfields in 
Belgium, as quickly as possible. They also wanted to destroy the V-weapons 
launch ramps by a massive thrust north-west; the bombardment of southern 
England seemed to have passed its peak, yet these weapons were still 
creating great anxiety among the population.!2° SHAEF also thought that an 
advance via Belgium and the Netherlands seemed the best way of rapidly 
penetrating the Ruhr, the centre of the German arms industry. At the same 
time, however, Bradley’s armies would have to attack in the direction of Metz, 
Verdun, and the Saar. 

Apart from advancing along these two main axes, the Allied leaders also 
wanted to join forces as soon as possible with the American and French 
troops that had landed in Provence, so as to prevent all the German units in 
south-western France from retreating through Alsace. At the same time they 
hoped this would open up new supply routes via the Mediterranean ports (see 
below, Ch. VI). Eisenhower was thus determining clear overall objectives, yet 
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basically his decision in late August followed the original SHAEF plan of 
advancing against the Reich on a very broad front.!2! 

Around the same time, the Allied supreme commander made changes to the 
command structure of the AEF (Allied Expeditionary Force). This was mainly 
because, after the creation of the US 12th Army Group, no one was quite sure 
what powers each of the two commanders-in-chief of the army groups, Bradley 
and Montgomery, actually had. The fact that this issue was now also being 
discussed in the Allied press no doubt led Eisenhower to speed up his plans. 
Moreover, the steps to create a third US army (the 9th Army), under the 
command of Lt.-General William H. Simpson, followed soon after by the 
inclusion of the 6th (US) Army Group under Lt.-General Jacob L. Devers, 
was very clear evidence of the Americans’ numerical superiority. The British, 
on the other hand, found it difficult to maintain the strength of their divisions 
because they were short of replacements. On 1 September Eisenhower himself 
thus assumed command of all Allied ground forces in Western Europe; to this 
end, his forward headquarters were moved from England to France. 122 

Each army group was now allocated its own tactical air force. Leigh-Mallory 
remained in command, however, while Eisenhower’s deputy, Tedder, 
remained in charge of all matters relating to air support. Presumably to make 
up for General Montgomery’s loss of the power as commander-in-chief of the 
Allied land forces, Churchill appointed him field marshal on 1 September.123 

In late August/early September Eisenhower had considerable military 
resources: 21 US, 12 British, and three Canadian divisions (= 1,234,000 
US and 825,000 Imperial troops), together with one French and one Polish 
division, and a total of nearly 7,700 tanks. In addition, he could deploy 4,035 
heavy and 1,720 medium and light bombers, together with 5,000 
fighters and 2,000 transport planes. According to the SHAEF planners’ 
calculations in early September, within a month the Allies would actually have 
more than 54 divisions (including five airborne divisions and I0 DRAGOON 
units) in Western Europe. 24 


(e) Logistical Problems for the Alhes 


The Allies were therefore not short of men or equipment to pursue the 
Germans. Yet the Allied commanders, especially Eisenhower and his staff, 
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were increasingly worried about supplying this huge force in the future. Even 
the Allied army divisions deployed at the end of August needed more than 
20,000 tonnes of supplies daily.!25 So the Allied planners could foresee 
enormous problems looming in the winter, when the unsettled weather would 
mean that supplies could be brought in only via the open coast in Normandy at 
certain times. Nevertheless, most of the supplies (64 per cent) managed to 
reach the front via artificial harbours. 

The real causes of the emerging supply problem lay with the fact that 
SHAEP’s assumption that after the landing the Allied troops would manage to 
drive back their enemy on a continuous basis did not prove correct. This 
meant that until the breakout was made at the end of July increasing quantities 
of supplies accumulated in a bridgehead that was far too small. After that, 
however, the operations proceeded at such speed that there was no time to set 
up efficient depots and workshops in the liberated areas. Although the Allies 
and the French were feverishly at work building up the infrastructure in the 
liberated parts of the country, they lagged far behind in repairing rail and road 
networks and laying a pipeline to the front.!2¢° 

They might have coped with all this if they could have used the ports near 
the front, but even the plans for Gen. Troy H. Middleton’s US VIII Corps 
rapidly to seize the large Brittany ports after the breakthrough had gone awry. 
Although St-Malo fell into Allied hands as early as 17 August, the Allies did 
not manage to capture the far more important port of Brest until a month later. 
By this time, however, the Allied armies were already positioned hundreds of 
kilometres away in eastern France, so that at best this port could only be 
used to supply the 12th Army Group. In late August/early September 1944 
Eisenhower therefore also tried to seize ports along the Channel coast. Yet the 
Germans managed to prevent this for the time being. In January Hitler had 
already declared that all the major port towns from the Netherlands down to 
Marseilles were fortresses and had them reinforced accordingly. He confirmed 
this order again on 3 September. The only port that could be used for 
bringing in supplies rapidly was Cherbourg on the Cotentin peninsula, thanks 
to Collins’s courageous advance. In addition, shortly after the landing in 
Provence, the Americans and the French managed to seize the major 
seaports of Toulon and Marseilles, although this still had no tangible impact 
in terms of supplying the 21st and 12th Army Groups in September and 
October 1944.!27 
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The changes to the OVERLORD plan mentioned earlier made the logistical 
problems even more acute, given that OVERLORD was originally meant merely 
as the point of departure for future operations against Germany. The Allies 
were not intending to attack again until after a week-long halt on the Seine, to 
replenish and supply new units and thoroughly consolidate the rear area (the 
‘communication zone’). When it was decided, at the end of August, to 
continue chasing the Germans without a break, many of the planners 
responsible for supplies must have consoled themselves with the thought that 
only 21st Army Group divisions would engage in any major attack and that the 
US armies would perhaps be used only to secure the flanks of this advance. 
This would make the supply problem difficult but, in the end, soluble. 128 

However the planners were, understandably, deeply worried when it 
emerged from the decisions taken by Eisenhower and his staff in late August/ 
early September that the 12th Army Group was to conduct more than just 
flanking operations. It was proving increasingly time-consuming to supply 
Bradley’s armies, because the communication lines initially ran southwards 
from Cherbourg or the Normandy ports and then, depending on the position 
of the divisions, far to the east.!29 

As early as July there had been warnings of the serious risks involved in this 
development of the situation. The commander in charge of the rear zone, 
Lt.-General John C. H. Lee, and Montgomery’s 21st Army Group staff kept 
repeating that it was urgently necessary to seize ports open to deep-draught 
shipping. At the beginning of August SHAEF’s G-4 Division, responsible for 
logistical matters, was also predicting supply shortages. Eisenhower’s staff 
therefore gave the order to cut back drastically on the bombardment of 
railway installations in the parts of Western Europe that had not been liber- 
ated, on the grounds that this now did more harm to the Allies than to the 
rapidly withdrawing Germans. !3° 

While some people in the Allied camp expressed concern, others thought 
supplies would be secure even in the event of a broad-front strategy. A com- 
munication from SHAEF to the Allied Naval High Command (ANCXF) 
indicates that some of Eisenhower’s HQ officers believed that as a result of the 
rapid advance, major ports on the Channel coast, including Antwerp and 
Rotterdam, could be usable by mid-September. Yet Eisenhower was 
rather sceptical, and took the view in early September that even in the event of 
weak German resistance it would prove difficult to supply the Allied troops 
adequately, realizing as he did that shortages were already evident when the 
first Allied troops reached the Seine.!3! The main burden of supplying troops 
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along ever longer lines fell increasingly on the columns of trucks. Transport 
planes proved useful only sporadically, for instance in the US 3rd Army area. 
The Americans organized a priority route on parallel one-way highways (the 
‘Red Ball Express’) in order to make truck transport as efficient as possible. By 
the end of August 1944, 6,000 trucks were operating round the clock to 
bring in supplies.1!32 Yet they still did not manage to make up for the shortage 
of rail transport, since more and more trucks were soon out of action through 
over-use. The Allies therefore found it difficult to equip depots and airfields 
near the front. The difficulty of bringing in supplies from the ports and the 
shortage of storage capacity there also meant that at the end of August 1944 
more than 160 ships could not be unloaded in north-western Europe, and 
huge quantities of supplies piled up on the beach. 133 

It is not at all surprising, therefore, that Eisenhower considered it most 
important to seize large-capacity ports on the Channel coast, which presum- 
ably explains why he decided to give top priority to the operations of the 2Ist 
Army Group towards the north-west, as Montgomery had wanted.!34 Yet 
there were some on the Allied side who were beginning to hope that German 
resistance would crumble before the Allied logistics suffered a collapse.1!35 

During those first days of September Gen. Lee, who was in charge of the 
communication zone, decided unbeknown to Eisenhower to move to Paris with 
his numerous offices. This did not fit at all into the picture of an overstretched 
supply situation, since the move would require considerable transport 
resources. Although Eisenhower wanted to have accommodation in the capital 
reserved mainly for Allied military personnel on leave, Lee’s staff now, 
according to a communication from Gen. Koenig to the supreme commander, 
occupied nearly all the city’s hotels, guest-houses, and schools. The Allied 
troop commanders were angry at this misuse of transport resources. When 
Eisenhower found out that on top of this the supply troops in Paris were very 
busy on the black market, he sent a sharply worded letter to Lee. Basically, 
however, little changed, because if the supply troops had been moved again—as 
SHAFF for a while considered doing—this too would have used up transport 
resources. This incident shows once again the enormous attraction of Paris for 
Allied soldiers and officers. In the event, they were quite happy to disregard 
logistical needs.1!3¢ 

All in all, there is little doubt that the emerging supply crisis was not caused 
by too low a production of war material in Britain and the United States, and 
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transport operations from England to France ran fairly smoothly. The 
problems arose only when the heavily laden ships reached the coasts of 
Europe. 


(f) Alted Advances in Western Europe up to Mid-September 1944, and German 
Counter-measures 


In spite of all the difficulties they faced, the Allies decided towards the end of 
August to launch a fresh attack. They hoped to bring the Germans to their 
knees by making maximum use of truck and air transport and by cutting back 
on reserves. !37 

Events over the first days of September seemed to confirm their expecta- 
tions. When the Allied armies advanced eastward from the positions they had 
already captured on the Seine, their operations proved highly successful.!38 By 
1 September Canadian troops under Gen. Henry D. G. Crerar had seized the 
port town of Dieppe—where they had suffered such high losses during a raid 
in 1942—and two days later the first troops reached the banks of the 
Somme.!39 

The British 2nd Army on their right flank managed to advance even more 
rapidly from the bridgehead near Vernon. On 3 September, attacking via 
Amiens, Arras, and Lille, Dempsey’s divisions crossed the Franco-Belgian 
border at Tournai and reached Brussels on the evening of the same day. This 
meant that the German Fifteenth Army under Gen. Gustav Adolf von Zangen 
was now surrounded south of the lower reaches of the Scheldt.!4° 

The Americans advanced at similar speed. On 30 August Hodges’s US Ist 
Army took Laon, although against fierce resistance, and by 3 September it had 
advanced via Mons into Belgium. Thanks to these operations, the 
Allies managed to encircle parts of six German divisions with some 25,000 
men on the Franco-Belgian border and force them to surrender. The 
commander-in-chief of the Fifth Panzer Army, Gen. Heinrich Eberbach, had 
already been taken prisoner of war on 31 August.!4! 

OB West’s plan to block the broad American advance proved just as 
obsolete as the original plans to build up a new defence along the Somme (the 
Kitzinger Line). Many German units had been destroyed before they could 
reach the river, others flooded back in ‘ignominious rout’, according to OB 
West’s war diary. Here and there, panic broke out. 
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The successes of the US 1st Army at Mons had created a wide gap in the 
German front, through which Hodges’s troops now continued to advance. 
Attacking via Namur and Liége, they reached German territory at Aachen on 
11 September. South of Aachen, US 1st Army liberated Sedan on 6 September 
and Luxembourg four days later. By mid-September the Americans had 
managed to drive Army Group B’s troops back to the Dutch—Belgian border at 
Maastricht and to the German border near Aachen and Luxembourg. 

On 29 August Patton’s US 3rd Army divisions crossed the upper Marne at 
Vitry-le-Francois, took St-Dizier the following day, and had liberated 
Commercy and Verdun by 3 September. Over the next few days they managed 
to cross the Moselle at various points between Metz and Epinal.!42 At the same 
time the Canadians and the British drove the German Fifteenth Army 
north-eastward to the southern branch of the Scheldt. All the ports between 
Dieppe and Ostend were cut off from their hinterland and besieged. Only a 
day after the liberation of Brussels on 3 September, the British 11th 
Armoured Division managed to take Antwerp. Although the port installations 
fell unscathed into Allied hands thanks to the assistance of the Belgian 
resistance movement, German Fifteenth Army units still controlled the 
accesses to the sea at this point.!43 

Now it was obviously necessary to free the Scheldt estuary if there was to be 
any hope of using the deep-water ports. As early as 3 September Admiral Sir 
Bertram H. Ramsay, the Allied naval commander-in-chief, had pointed out 
that this was an urgent objective. Naturally, after the seizure of Antwerp, 
Eisenhower very much hoped that the port could be opened, because so far the 
Allies had not managed to capture any major deep-water port in the 
Pas-de-Calais area. In the following days the Allied supreme commander 
decided there was no chance of strong units advancing rapidly without a 
radical improvement in logistics. The 12th Army Group would therefore need 
immediately to clear the accesses to Antwerp or Rotterdam. In addition, 
Montgomery was to take over other Channel ports.!44 During this stage of the 
advance along the Albert Canal, however, Dempsey’s British 2nd Army called 
for a pause from 4 to 7 September, and attacks by Crerar’s troops against the 
German Fifteenth Army positions at Breskens proved rather ineffectual. This 
meant that on 15 September the front was only just north of Bruges, so that 
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Gen. von Zangen still kept a bridgehead south of the Scheldt. In fact the 
Canadians were using substantial forces for the siege of the Channel ports still 
occupied by the Germans. It was not until late September, and often later, that 
the Allies managed to break through the defence rings and to use the ports for 
their supplies.!45 However, this was too late to improve the logistics during the 
weeks that were so important to the advance. Also, Montgomery seemed to 
take the view that a wide encirclement of the Netherlands coastal regions by a 
thrust from Antwerp towards the north and east, in the direction of Arnhem 
and Wesel, would in any case make it unnecessary to seize the access to 
the Scheldt, a task that would presumably be difficult (Operations COMET, 
MARKET, and GARDEN). SHAEF also expected that the Allied advance would 
almost automatically lead to the opening of the sea ports of Le Havre, 
Boulogne-sur-Mer, Calais, and Antwerp over the next few days.!4¢ That may 
be why Montgomery’s 21st Army Group staff took an extremely bold decision 
on 9 September: if Dieppe, Boulogne, Dunkirk, and Le Havre were made 
operational, it would be possible to advance as far as Berlin. Interestingly 
enough, Antwerp was now not even mentioned in this list.!47 

This assessment of the situation distracted attention from the important 
job in hand, that of immediately clearing the accesses to Antwerp, as did the 
renewed strategy debate on the Allied side that had started mainly because of 
the rapid progress of the operations. Moreover, the Allies were aware of the 
poor morale among many German units. In a situation assessment dated 
4 September, Eisenhower noted that were signs of a general collapse on the 
other side. In his view, all that was left for the Germans now was to defend 
themselves along the Siegfried Line (West Wall). To do so, however, they 
would have to bring in troops from other fronts. Eisenhower’s assessment of 
the German situation was based on his staffs analysis. In general, until 
3 September SHAEFF in fact found no real indications of any serious resis- 
tance, and believed that the Germans would delay the Allied advance in the 
first days of September only in some local areas, for instance around Metz. 
There were, however, no signs of a general collapse of the German Army 
Group West. For example, young German officers who had been taken pris- 
oner still believed in Germany’s ‘final victory’.148 
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Given this generally favourable Allied situation, in early September 
Eisenhower instructed his commanders to advance as rapidly as they could on 
a broad front to the border of the Reich, before the Germans were in a position 
to defend themselves effectively again. Montgomery, however, who was now 
only commander-in-chief of the 21st Army Group, went back to his original 
plan: his army group, together with Hodges’s US 1st Army (a total of 4o 
divisions) was to advance via Arnhem and Wesel north of the Ruhr area. He 
did not think there were adequate supplies for offensives further to the south. 
In the event of only one deep-water port being available in the Pas-de-Calais 
area, and if the troops of the 21st Army Group and US 1st Army were also 
assisted by the air fleets and provided with enough trucks, he could rapidly 
advance as far as Miinster and Osnabrtick with these troops. 

Eisenhower did give Montgomery’s plans priority again, but not at the cost 
of all the other—that is, American—units coming to a complete standstill. He 
thought it would be too risky to advance in a kind of ‘pencil’ line without 
adequate flank cover. Nor could he accept the idea that a British commander, 
of all people, should launch what would presumably be the decisive attack 
against the Reich, while the American units, now far superior in numbers to 
the Imperial troops, remained somewhere in eastern France. Eisenhower 
therefore gave the order that not only Montgomery’s but also Bradley’s armies 
were to be supplied with urgently needed fuel. At the same time he reduced the 
number of US divisions supporting the 21st Army Group. In future, only three 
US ist Army divisions were to cover the flanks of Montgomery’s offensive, 
while all the others were to advance towards Cologne and Bonn. 
Patton’s divisions—which had become quasi-immobilized in the first days of 
September by the lack of fuel—were ordered to take the Saar area, after 
replenishing their fuel stores, and then to look to Frankfurt as their next 
objective. Bradley’s 12th Army Group was also instructed to occupy Brest and 
block German troops who were trying to escape from the south-west in the 
direction of the Upper Rhine. !49 

All this once again proves Eisenhower’s talent for broadly satisfying every 
need, whether military or political, during this phase of the war as well. Thanks 
to his negotiating skills and to the great confidence everyone had in him 
personally, he managed to take due account of many requirements. 

So far, at least, his approach had been successful. Ever since they broke 
through the German defensive ring in Normandy in late July 1944, the Allies 
had been scoring a number of respectable successes. The main reason why 
they had advanced so rapidly eastward was because they had so many 
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Mar IL.v.3. Allied breakthroughs at St-L6 and Avranches and development 
of situation 25 July—5 August 1944 
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Mar II.v.4. Encirclement of German units at Falaise, 5-20 August, and further Allied advance to the 
Seine on 25 August 1944 
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motorized divisions and superior air forces. Also the Allied leaders and 
commands had, in terms of planning, coordination, and the conduct of 
operations, proved extremely flexible during this phase of the war. Their 
successes are even more apparent when compared with SHAEF’s original 
predictions, that Allied troops would not reach Belgium until the end of the 
year and the border of the Reich until early May 1945. Now, however, in 
mid-September 1944, they had already reached the borders between the 
Netherlands and Germany. SHAEF therefore moved its command centre 
from Granville to Versailles, and Eisenhower had a forward headquarters set 
up in Rheims. Although at the same time the combined chiefs of staff (CCS) 
withdrew direct command of the strategic air force from Eisenhower, as far as 
troop deployment was concerned his instructions still had top priority. On 15 
September, when the 12th Army Group first made contact with Allied units in 
southern France, Eisenhower also took over the command of Devers’s 6th 
Army Group. 15° 

On the German side, OB West did not manage to construct any new defence 
lines until mid-September because his troops were not very mobile and did not 
have adequate anti-tank weapons or fuel. The Germans therefore confined 
themselves to trying to limit the damage on the western front as far as the 
situation allowed. At the beginning of the month both Hitler and Model 
endeavoured to delay the Allied advance in order to gain time for their own 
defensive measures. They hoped the Allied advance would be stopped mainly 
by the start of poor weather conditions, together with the very wet terrain in the 
Netherlands and the hills of eastern France. Then, in the view of the German 
command, their own troops could go on the offensive again and eventually force 
separate ceasefire negotiations on one of their opponents—thinking in particular 
of the Anglo-American Allies.15! Rundstedt, whom Hitler once again appointed 
commander-in-chief in the west on 5 September, agreed with this view and, like 
OKW, believed in a strategy of holding out stubbornly. He believed it was now 
crucial to take measures to consolidate the German defence and seriously 
weaken the Allies by launching local offensives.152 

As for the resulting operational objectives, the German military command 
wanted to secure the Netherlands against any hostile attack and prevent the 
Allies from penetrating into German territory, especially in the Ruhr and Saar 
areas. It was felt that in order to disrupt Allied supplies on a sustained basis, it 
was urgently necessary not only to continue blocking the accesses to Antwerp 
but also resolutely to defend the other ports still occupied by German troops. 
This was no easy task, for the Allied advances had forced the German navy to 
abandon nearly all its bases in the west. The troops in the ports and on the 


150 See English, ‘Cinderella Campaign’, 257; Ambrose, Supreme Commander, 499 ff., 521, 
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151 See Mennel, SchluSphase, 160; Deutschland im Zweiten Weltkrieg, vi. 106 ff.; KTB OKW, iv/I. 
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Channel Islands now more or less had to fend for themselves, and could be 
supplied only sporadically by sea or air. 

According to the German military leaders’ plans, the future front in the west 
would run from the island of Walcheren, via Antwerp, along the Albert Canal; 
and along the West Wall via Luxembourg, the Moselle, Belfort, and on to the 
Swiss border. !53 

As for access to the port of Antwerp, Zangen managed to bring 25,000 men 
across the Scheldt to the island of Walcheren and the South Beveland peninsula 
by 8 September, and another 57,000 men, together with 530 artillery pieces and 
4,600 vehicles, over the following two weeks. That meant there were sufficient 
forces at the ready between the Channel and Antwerp effectively to block access 
to the port. The Allied air force had not managed to inflict any heavy losses on 
the German Fifteenth Army, because the Germans crossed the Scheldt mainly 
at night with the help of the remaining naval forces. First Paratroop Army 
(Gen. Kurt Student) was brought up east of the Fifteenth Army to close the gap 
between Zangen’s troops and the Seventh Army.!>4 Although British troops 
crossed the Albert Canal east of Antwerp on 7 September, their advance came 
to a halt as soon as they reached the Meuse—Scheldt Canal.15> 

The increasingly strong resistance by German troops in the west encouraged 
Hitler to consider attacking the US 3rd Army’s southern flank. An order from 
the Fiihrer to OB West issued as early as end of August envisaged assembling 
motorized divisions on the Langres plateau to this end. From there, these 
forces under the command of the Fifth Panzer Army were to attack deep into 
the flank of the American advance between the Marne and the Seine. Hitler 
and the Wehrmacht command believed this would be an effective means of 
jeopardizing the Allied operations. However, by 11 September French tanks 
had driven into the assembly area at Chaumont and German motorized units, 
which had in fact been intended for the offensive, had to block Allied attempts 
to break through elsewhere. Despite modest early successes, therefore, the 
German attacks made no progress. After suffering heavy losses, especially as a 
result of Allied advances south of Nancy, they soon had to abandon their 
planned offensive. At the end of September the front also came to a standstill 
at the gateway to Burgundy west of the Vosges.!5¢ At the end of the month the 
Germans, along a 240-km stretch running from the Scheldt to the Swiss 
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border, were facing 17 British-Canadian divisions in the north; Bradley’s 21 
US divisions covered a 400-km central section of the front; while Devers’s 10 
American and French units secured 160 km in the south. !57 

Even before Rundstedt assumed command of the retreating flood of troops 
in the west, the German military command was making plans and taking steps 
to strengthen the units on this front, to assemble the fleeing units, and above 
all to arm the West Wall. The starting position, as Rundstedt’s predecessor, 
Field Marshal Model, informed the Wehrmacht command on 29 August, did 
not look particularly promising: each panzer division only had between five 
and ten combat-worthy tanks left. In the view of OKW, the actual fighting 
strength in the west on 6 September was no more than 13 fully viable infantry 
divisions and perhaps four motorized divisions, while 54 large units were 
regarded as shattered and exhausted, or had been destroyed. 158 

Furthermore, only a small part of the West Wall, the German defensive 
position in the west along the 1937 border, was in good condition. Although 
Hitler had issued an order to OB West at the end of August to reinforce the 
wall, work was proceeding rather slowly. Only when the Allies made their 
surprisingly rapid advances eastward were personnel, material, and weapons 
brought up more rapidly. On 10 September the new OB West chief of general 
staff, Lt.-General Siegfried Westphal, estimated that 167,000 workers from 
the Volksaufgebot (People’s Reserve) were working on this and that it would 
take only a few weeks to rearm. The People’s Reserve was also joined by 
members of the Nazi youth organizations—the Hitlerjugend (Hitler Youth), 
Bund Deutscher Mddel (League of German Maidens)—the Reich Labour 
Service, and Organisation Todt (OT). The work was carried out under the 
aegis of the Gauleiter together with the local military district headquarters. !59 

When it came to allocating responsibilities in the West Wall area, the powers 
of OB West, Himmler, the Gauleiters, and regional commands were in con- 
flict. Not surprisingly, this multiplicity of powers affected the efficiency of the 
work; indeed, the West Wall was not built entirely on the basis of militarily 
sensible principles. On top of that there was a shortage of trained soldiers, 
fortress artillery, and anti-tank weapons. !©° 

According to an order issued by Rundstedt on 14 September, the West Wall 
had to be defended to the last bullet, ‘and held until the total destruction’ of 
the defenders. Much the same applied to ‘fortresses’-—towns such as Metz, 
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which were also to be held ‘to the last man’;!®! in the event of an Allied 
advance into German territory, Hitler had called ‘for every German village to 
become a fortress’ and to be ‘defended fanatically’. Anyone who was not 
conscious of this commitment was to be ‘removed and called to account’. 
All the commands were ordered to ensure, by ‘draconian means’, that the 
troops held fast. This was to be done in cooperation with National Socialist 
political-education officers (NSFOs). As a precaution, he passed on the order 
in writing only down to division level; at lower levels, it was to be given to 
officers only verbally.!2 

A number of soldiers who were picked up on their way to the border of the 
Reich and fell victim to the terrible reprisals of the SS and Wehrmacht courts 
were made all too well aware that Rundstedt’s words were more than empty 
threats. No-go lines and assembly points had been organized for the many 
fleeing troops by mid-August; from there they were put into ‘cadre units’ 
(unless they were handed over to the military courts). The purpose of these 
units was to integrate soldiers who had lost contact with their units into new 
ones, arm them, and where necessary, train them. By 19 September more than 
160,000 such stragglers had been incorporated into these units and 
moved back to the front.!©? For all these measures it proved very useful 
that Rundstedt had been given the powers of Wehrmacht commander on 
7 September, because until then he had not had sufficient direct power of 
command over the army units. In addition, three days later Hitler also gave 
him command of the West Wall with all powers necessary to secure it. That 
meant that in ‘matters of directing combat’ even the commanders of military 
districts east of the Rhine were subordinate to Rundstedt, and shows how 
precarious even Hitler—who tended to be rather grudging when it came to 
handing out extensive powers—now considered the situation in the west to be. 
It also suggests that there was a special relationship of trust between Hitler and 
one of his most loyal followers, Field Marshal von Rundstedt. 164 

At the same time as these new units were set up, many others were brought 
in from Germany. No less a man than Goebbels, now ‘Reich Plenipotentiary 
for Total War’, had had the necessary personnel recruited by ruthlessly 
combing-out manpower resources in the Reich. By 20 September, 21 
Volksgrenadier divisions and nearly eight panzer divisions had reached the 
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front in the west and the West Wall. The Volksgrenadier (People’s grenadier) 
divisions were created in summer 1944; at first they were recruited from army 
and replacement units, but later were formed mainly of stragglers and 
Volkssturm (territorial) units. Many of these soldiers had been given only 
quite summary training. !° 

Regardless of all these inadequacies, the Allies were to feel the full force of 
the improved condition of their opponents, especially during the battles for 
Aachen. It is true that panic broke out among the Party authorities 
and organizations of the town when US VII Corps penetrated into German 
territory south of Aachen on 11 September, but the German Seventh Army 
managed to bring in reinforcements in time to prevent the expected American 
breakthrough towards the Rhine. The town was not taken until 21 October, 
after lengthy battles.16° 

There were, therefore, a number of reasons why the rapid Allied advance on 
the western front came to a halt in the second half of September. One was the 
increasingly poor logistical situation of the Allied forces. Another was that the 
Germans managed to bring up new troops, reintegrate straggler units and 
soldiers, and strengthen the West Wall. Moreover, the terrain in eastern 
France and the Netherlands was more favourable to the German defence than 
to the Allied offensive plans. 

Whether Montgomery’s plan for a separate thrust in the north, had it been 
carried out, would have sealed the German defeat in the West at this point 
seems doubtful. It is quite possible that an isolated assault would have failed, 
because only 12 of the 40 divisions he wanted to deploy for these operations 
would have been available for crossing the Rhine. The remainder would have 
had to be used as flank cover. At any rate, the chiefs of staff of the 21st Army 
Group had some misgivings. Nor had the Allies yet managed to take over a 
nearby deep-water Channel port, one of the conditions Montgomery 
himself had set for achieving his objective. With hindsight, this was a real 
disadvantage during those few weeks when the Allies might perhaps have won 
a decisive victory in the west. By mid-September, however, the opportunity 
had passed.!°7 
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VI. The Landing in the South 
of France 


1. ALLIED PREPARATIONS FOR THE OPERATION 


WHILE Eisenhower’s units were beginning to seal the Falaise pocket and 
preparing to cross the Seine, a second Allied force landed in the south of 
France, east of Toulouse, on 15 August. The purpose of Operation ANVIL 
(redesignated DRAGOON in July 1944) was to make it easier for the Allies to 
continue their advance in the north. Above all, however, the Allied leaders 
hoped it would enable them rapidly to capture major ports in the Mediter- 
ranean and thus help solve their supply problems. 

The Allied combined chiefs of staff (CCS) had been contemplating an 
invasion in this area since spring 1943, and confirmed their intention at the 
first Quebec meeting. During the Teheran conference in November that year, 
Stalin had also spoken out in favour of Allied troops landing in the south 
of France.! The initial intention was to launch ANVIL at the same time as 
OVERLORD, seeing it as a highly effective means of supporting the operations in 
northern France. In spring 1944, however, given the bitter fighting in Italy and 
the problems with the production of landing craft, the Allied leaders at times 
considered either abandoning this project entirely or using it simply as a threat. 
At the end of March, however, the American joint chiefs of staff JCS) again 
proposed launching ANVIL, not at the same time as OVERLORD but about a 
month later.2 But Churchill and the British chiefs of staff (COS), who had 
been rather sceptical about ANVIL from the outset, considered that this 
operation should be abandoned in favour of vigorous action in Italy. Yet 
Eisenhower and the US general staff decided they still wanted to proceed with 
ANVIL, although using fewer forces and at a slightly later date. They reasoned 
that the southern French ports were vital to a successful campaign against the 
Germans in western Europe because of the supply bottlenecks in the north. As 
Marshall tried to explain to the British in June 1944, this would make it 
possible to bring up many of the divisions on standby in the United States—he 
spoke of between 40 and 50 units—to the European theatre of war. Moreover, 
a landing would tie down German troops who might otherwise be deployed in 
northern France. The Americans felt that another advantage of ANVIL was that 
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they could use French troops for this operation. These were already fighting 
alongside the Allies in Italy or stationed in Corsica (which German troops had 
abandoned in October 1943) and North Africa. Their deployment in the south 
of France would also mobilize the many Resistance groups in that area to fight 
alongside the Allies. At the same time, a landing operation in the south of 
France would mean that hardly any troops or military equipment would be 
available for other operations in the Mediterranean. Yet this was very much in 
the interest of the Americans, since on no account did they want to support 
the operations in the Adriatic or the eastern Mediterranean favoured by the 
British.4 

Since the Allied advance in Italy was making slow progress, in April 1944 the 
launch of ANVIL had to be delayed again. After taking Rome in early June, 
however, the Allies decided upon 15 August as the definitive landing date. 
Gen. Sir Henry M. Wilson, Allied commander-in-chief in the Mediterranean, 
had proposed this date with the agreement of Eisenhower and the combined 
chiefs of staff.> 

Meanwhile, Churchill made it clear that in order to avoid endless quarrels 
with his American allies he was prepared, however reluctantly, to support the 
enterprise. In fact he continued trying to dissuade the Americans from their 
pet project—for instance, by proposing to launch a second landing in the Bay 
of Biscay or in Brittany—but Roosevelt and the US chiefs of staff were not very 
taken with that idea. In the end, the British prime minister went to the 
Mediterranean himself, to observe the landing he had never wanted.°® 

As for the military planning of ANVIL, in late 1943 Eisenhower had already 
proposed a first wave of landings with three American divisions. French units 
were to follow the US troops. The plan was to use a total of ten units 
(including seven French) for the operation. In mid-December US 7th Army 
headquarters in Palermo was ordered to make suitable preparations, with the 
participation of French officers. The forces this would require were to be taken 
from the Italian front or put on standby in North Africa and Corsica.” 

Although there were some hiccups in terms of planning during early spring 
1944, it was soon determined which officers were to lead the operations. 
Working under Gen. Wilson, supreme Allied commander in the Mediterranean, 
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Lt.-General Alexander M. Patch (US) was to command all army forces as 
C-in-C US 7th Army. Another American officer, Admiral Henry K. Hewitt, 
was responsible for the deployment of the Allied navy. Lt.-General Ira C. 
Eaker (US) was put in charge of air support and transport. The French 
contingent was led by Gen. Jean de Lattre de Tassigny. During the first stage 
of the operation, he came under Patch’s US 7th Army. Since De Gaulle 
objected to the French general being given this subordinate position, it was 
agreed that during the further course of the operation the French would 
be given their own independent command. Eisenhower also planned to 
allocate the command of the landing forces to SHAEF as soon as they had 
made contact with OVERLORD units. Similar arrangements were planned for 
the civil administration of the liberated areas in the south of France; initially 
they were to come under Wilson’s staff in the Mediterranean, and later to be 
put under SHAEF and the French liberation committee. 

At first the Allied planners considered the coastal areas near Toulon or Sete 
as alternative landing sites. In mid-June 1944 Wilson’s staff then proposed 
launching the operation in the area east of Toulon, as he believed it would be 
easiest to reach the important ports of Marseilles and Toulon from there. 
Moreover, there were German U-boat bases on that section of the coast, which 
could be captured immediately after the landing. The combined chiefs of staff 
and Eisenhower endorsed Wilson’s proposal.? After the fall of Rome on 5 June, 
the Allies began to withdraw 5th Army divisions from the Italian front and to 
bring them up to Patch’s 7th Army. The units used the remaining time until 
August to familiarize themselves with the landing conditions. 

The Allied plan was to land three US divisions under the command of Gen. 
Lucian K. Truscott (US VI Corps) between Cavalaire and St-Raphaél on 
15 August and form an interconnected bridgehead on the same day. French, 
American, and Canadian commandos were to guard the left and right flanks. 
American and British airborne troops under the command of Lt.-General 
Robert T. Frederick (US) were to be landed east of Draguignan to prevent 
German advances from that area against the Allied bridgehead, and seize the 
Le Muy traffic junction. The intention was for De Lattre de Tassigny’s troops 
(II Corps with two infantry divisions and one armoured division) to follow the 
Americans during the days after the Mediterranean D-Day (starting on D + 1). 
They were ordered to liberate first Toulon and then Marseilles, in order to 
have major ports at their disposal as early as possible. Meanwhile, after they 
had landed, the American troops were to advance northwards, in particular 
along the Rhone towards Lyon and Dijon, and to make contact with the 
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DIAGRAM II.v1.1. Structure of Allied land forces in the south of 
France on 15 and 16 August 1944 


OVERLORD forces. The Allied plan also involved landing the remaining four 
French divisions (including one armoured division) between D+9 and 
D+ 4o. It was their job to follow the American and French units already 
operating in the south of France and to support them in their fight against 
the Germans. !° 

For the sea transport of the invasion forces, the Allies planned to assemble 
the major part of the convoy at Naples. Other troops were to be transported 
from Brindisi, Tarento, Ajaccio, and Oran. According to a draft operational 
plan of late July 1944, the idea was for the various convoys to join up west of 
Corsica and then—as in the English Channel—to head towards the landing 
zone in broad swathes.!! The Allies provided about 500 landing craft for the 
sea crossing of the three US divisions, which had been loaded by D—5 and 
were to leave the Italian ports two days later. They were to be guarded during 
the crossing to the south of France by some 160 warships of all kinds, in 
addition to the air forces. The Allies intended to land as many as 16,000 men 
and 1,000 vehicles during the first wave. It was expected that by the evening of 
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15 August between 50,000 and 60,000 men and 6,500 motor vehicles would 
have been landed in the three divisions’ bridgeheads. !2 

The Allies had about 3,470 aircraft from the strategic and tactical air fleets 
available for the ANVIL-DRAGOON operation. Some 50 per cent of these, mainly 
fighters and fighter-bombers, were stationed in Corsica and Sardinia. It was 
their task to give direct support to the landing operations. The Allies had 
concentrated their strategic air force, in particular their bomber units, in Italy; 
during the last weeks before the invasion date they had attacked airfields, 
major traffic junctions, U-boat bases, coastal batteries, and radar sites under 
German control. They spread out their operations from Séte to Genoa so as 
not to betray their exact landing site prematurely. After the launch of the 
invasion, their first objective was to attack German lines of communication 
and tactical targets. The air force was also given the task of protecting the 
planes carrying the airborne troops on the flight from Italy, via Elba and 
Corsica, to the drop zone at Le Muy. During the further course of the 
operations, transport planes were to supply the resistance fighters in the south 
of France with personnel and equipment. !3 

The Allied leaders hoped to obtain strong support for their post-invasion 
operations by mobilizing the Maquis; indeed, the French played a far greater 
role in this operation than in OVERLORD, in which few French troops were 
used. Now, however, under the ANVIL-DRAGOON plans, seven French divisions 
and numerous other units, together with French warships and aircraft, were to 
take part in liberating their country. The situation looked quite promising in 
this regard, because De Gaulle had managed over the preceding months and 
years, with the help of the Allies, to equip and train a large number of French 
units, many of which had already gained experience in fighting the Germans, 
notably on the Italian front.!4 

Despite the strong participation of French forces in Operation 
ANVIL-DRAGOON, De Gaulle agreed to place his troops under American 
supreme command—provided, however, that De Lattre de Tassigny led the 
French units from the outset and later, as we have seen, was given his 
own army high command. By 5 August the French had begun to load their 
equipment onto cargo ships in the ports of Tarento, Brindisi, and Oran, and in 


12 Tbid., Mounting Schedule, ‘Anvil’—General Planning, 3 Aug. 1944; ibid., WO 204/14781 
Operation ‘Dragoon’, Outline of Mission, 15 Aug. 1944, and ‘Dragoon’-Planning, Io July 1944; 
ibid., WO 106/4267; Wilt, Riviera Campaign, 84-5; Ludewig, Riickzug, 77, together with Huan, 
‘Les Forces navales’, 167 ff. 

13 See Dragoon, General Policy, Mediterranean COS, 30 June 1944, PRO, WO 204/1478; 6,151 
US and 2,100 British paratroops were available for airborne operations; Op Dragoon, Outline 
Mission [c.] 15 Aug. 19443 ibid.; on the deployment of the Allied air force: Op ‘Anvil’ Air Plan, 9 
Aug. 1944, ibid., DEFE 2/76; Dragoon Planning, Air Plan, 22 July 1944, ibid., WO 106/4267; 
French 1st Army, Provence, S.H., 10 P 187; see also Facon, ‘Les Operations aériennes’, 245, 255. 

14 On the build-up of French forces see Etat-Major, Général Guerre, Réarmement de l’Armée 
francaise, 15 Dec. 1943, S.H., 7 P 13, Doss. I, and ibid., 23 Jan. 1944; this refers to a French 
expeditionary corps of 237,000 men; by late March 1944 9 divisions had been deployed; see ibid., 
24 Mar. 1944; see also Vigneras, Rearming the French, 163 ff., and Vaisse, ‘La Naissance’, 316 ff. 
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Corsica. There, they put a total of 52,000 men and 8,500 motor vehicles on 
standby for the landing phase of Operation ANVIL-DRAGOON. !5 

As they did before the Normandy invasion, the Allies prior to the ANVIL- 
DRAGOON landing operation took various measures to conceal their prepara- 
tions from the Germans and deceive them as to their real intentions. Many of 
the plans were designed to present their opponents with a variety of potential 
areas of operation—the Allies put out reports of possible landings on sites 
ranging from the Bay of Biscay to Turkey. Since they could not entirely 
conceal the final-stage preparations for ANVIL-DRAGOON, the Allies pretended 
that the concentration of divisions for the US 7th Army had to do with the 
formation of a reserve unit for Gen. Alexander’s troops in Italy. 

As for the landing site, the Allied intelligence services managed to give their 
German opponents the impression that the Séte region was the most likely 
landing zone; thereupon, the German Nineteenth Army immediately reinforced 
its defences in this area. According to Allied secret service reports, at the end of 
June 1944 there were only 30 German guns per mile in the planned invasion 
zone, while there were 80 around Sete. In early August the intelligence service 
discovered that German counter-intelligence was expecting imminent landings 
in the Mediterranean. The Allies therefore redoubled their efforts to present 
neighbouring areas of the planned invasion zone—for example, Genoa—as 
being at special risk. And indeed, once the Allied convoys of ships had 
assembled west of Corsica, they initially set course for Genoa. On the night of 
14/15 August, however, the ships swung towards the north-west and headed for 
the coast of Provence. The Allies also dropped dummy paratroops and strips of 
metal foil in the coastal areas, to add to the Germans’ confusion.!© 

Much as in the case of OVERLORD, the Allies had detailed knowledge of 
German military forces in the south of France. They were certainly not 
unaware that two armoured and four infantry divisions had already been 
moved northwards since the Normandy invasion, whereas only a few 
exhausted units and a few ‘eastern batallions’ had been brought up for Gen. 
Blaskowitz, commander-in-chief of Army Group G. In total, the Germans had 
only 12 divisions (including one armoured division) positioned south of the 
Loire, according to an Allied map of the enemy situation dated 14 August. 
The secret services also detected about five large units in the area near the 
landing zone.!7 Their analysis suggested that each of these divisions had 


15 See Diary of French 1st Army, 5 Aug. 1944, S.H., 10 P 70, and on the command structure: 
Report from COS Mediterranean to Allied Commander, 11 Mar. and 5 June 1944, PRO, WO 106/ 
4267. 

16 On the deception plans see General Policy, Info on Anvil, 19 June, and COS, 204. Meeting, 
22 June 1944, ibid., WO 106/4273; ‘Anvil’ General Planning, Deception plan, 15 July 1944, ibid., 
WO 204/1478; also on this Pogue, Supreme Command, 220; Weigley, Eisenhower’s Lieutenants, para. 
332, and Ludewig, Riickzug, 77. Moreover, a feint Allied landing took place on 14 August 1944 
south-east of Marseilles; see Deutschland im Zweiten Weltkrieg, v. 60 (map). 

17 See 1st French Army, 2nd Bureau, Débarquement de Provence, map No. 3, 14 Aug. 1944,H., 
10 P 129, and AFHQ (Wilson) to COS (Brit.) and JCS (US), 5 Aug. 1944, PRO, WO 105/4273. 
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around 6,400 to 10,000 men and that, apart from the one motorized unit, 
there was little chance of making them mobile. 

The Allies took a more serious view of their opponents’ defensive prepara- 
tions on and near the coast. Mines, demolition, and obstacles of various kinds 
could certainly cause the invading troops some difficulties, but they did not 
regard the German navy and air force in the south of France as serious 
opposition. The Allied air fleets reckoned they would be faced with at most 370 
to 420 German aircraft. Nor did the Allies believe the few German surface ships 
and U-boats in the western Mediterranean would cause them much trouble. 

As for German troop morale, the Allies knew that a few soldiers did still 
believe in the final victory of Hitler’s Germany, mainly because they placed 
their hopes in the miracle weapons heralded by Nazi propaganda. In their 
view, on the whole only non-German members of the Wehrmacht were likely 
to desert.!8 

All in all, the Allies managed to conceal their intentions in this operation 
too, and to obtain a surprisingly accurate picture of German defensive 
preparations. 


2. GERMAN DEFENSIVE MEASURES 


On 6 June 1944, the launch date of the Allied landing in Normandy, OB West 
had Army Group G (headquartered in Toulouse) with a total of two armies 
deployed in the south of France. While the First Army (six divisions) was 
deployed on the Atlantic coast, the Nineteenth Army (with its HQ in Avignon) 
was positioned all along the French Mediterranean coast. Under it were three 
army corps: IV Luftwaffe Field Corps, Kniess Group (LXXXV Army Corps), 
and LXII Reserve Army Corps, with a total of seven divisions. Three 
motorized divisions were in the army group area: 9th Panzer Division at 
Nimes, 11th Panzer Division at Bordeaux, and 2nd SS-Panzer Division 
between Montauban and Cahors; together with two reserve infantry divisions: 
157th at Aix-les-Bains and 189th at Clermont-Ferrand. !9 

Because so many units had been defeated during the Normandy battles, 
however, OB West was forced to thin out the Nineteenth Army divisions in the 
south of France or even move whole divisions to the north. In this way, 
infantry and armoured divisions, together with a large number of artillery, 
assault (self-propelled) guns, and anti-tank units, were fed into Army Group 
B. On 7 August 1944, following the advance of the US forces, Kluge (OB 
West) found himself forced to withdraw the right flank of Army Group B—a 
few First Army units—from the Atlantic coast to protect the Loire crossings. 


18 See Intelligence Report to AFHQ 4.8.1944, Dragoon, General Policy, PRO, WO 106/4273;3 
French rst Army, 3° Bureau, Ordres d’Opération of 6th CAUS (Corps d’Armée US), 23 July 
1944,H., 10 P 181, and Débarquement de Provence, Enemy Strength, 25 July 1944, ibid., 10 P 166. 

19 See A.Gr. G, KTB, Structure of OB West, 3 June 1944, BA-MA, RH 19 IV/32K, and 
Ludewig, Riickzug, 62. 
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This created a largely unprotected area on Nineteenth Army’s right flank in 
the west, especially as the Resistance had stepped up its activities in the south 
of France since the beginning of the Normandy landing. The Maquis 
destroyed intelligence and transport communications, and also attacked 
German occupation troops, French police forces, and administrative officials. 
In the area around Brive, Tulle, and Limoges they even managed to encircle 
German garrisons. 

As early as 7 June, Rundstedt, Kluge’s OB West predecessor, had reacted to 
this with the following order: “Che development of the maquis situation calls for 
the ... immediate, ruthless crushing of any strong forces.’ To this end, LXVI 
Reserve Army Corps, together with 189 Reserve and 2 (‘Das Reich’) SS-Panzer 
Division, had been put under the command of the military commander in 
France. The high command of Army Group G considered it most important to 
grant ‘reliable eastern troops ... a free hand’ when it came to imposing ‘harsh 
punishment’ on the population. Here, the German military leaders were clearly 
trying to compromise the soldiers of the ‘eastern battalions’ by making them 
commit crimes, so as to tie them more closely to the Germans.?° Since the 
Wehrmacht and its French supporters rarely managed to capture any resistance 
fighters, they tried to spark off unrest by ‘counter-terror’ measures, as they 
were called in Army Group G’s war diary. For example, after a Maquis raid on 
the German garrison in Tulle on 9 June, 2nd SS-Panzer Division troops on the 
march from the south of France to Normandy hanged 99 randomly selected 
civilians from the town’s lamp-posts as a deterrent, and shot many others. 

One of the worst of the many massacres took place on 10 June 1944, in 
Oradour-sur-Glane. It was triggered by the abduction of an SS man and the 
discovery of the body of a sergeant killed near Limoges. On the pretext of 
searching for explosives, soldiers from the ‘Der Fthrer’ regiment (2nd 
SS-Panzer Division ‘Das Reich’) drove all the inhabitants into the market 
square. They butchered all the men with machine guns, shut all the women 
and children into the church, and then set fire to it and shot anyone who tried 
to flee the inferno. In all, this massacre cost 642 people their lives. Their 
houses were looted and then also set on fire. The SS division did not reach 
St-L6 in Normandy until 28 June. On their way to the front the soldiers had 
spread fear and terror far and wide, with random shootings, looting, and 
pillaging. Many inhabitants were also deported to German concentration 
camps.?! 

The breaches of international war conventions committed at Oradour cre- 
ated concern even in the OKW, as also among a number of German officers in 
France, who feared this would further strengthen the resistance movement 
and worsen relations with Vichy. The OKW therefore instructed the German 


20 See IMT, xxxvii, doc. 257-F, 12, and Rosh and Schwarberg, Oradour, 41, together with A.Gr. 
G, KTB, 9 Aug. 1944, BA-MA, RH 19 XII/s. 
21 See Deutschland im Zweiten Weltkrieg, v. 651 (map). 
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ceasefire commission—although not until late September 1944—*t0 investigate 
these atrocities and actually reprimanded Rundstedt in March 1945 for not 
replying to the Vichy government’s protests against these breaches of inter- 
national law. After the war, during the Nuremberg war trials, the former OB 
West stated that: ‘I, together with all the army leaders, condemned excesses 
such as those that occurred in Oradour, in the sharpest terms.’ Rundstedt did 
not, however, say to whom he had made these protests. 

At all events, the Germans certainly did not achieve their aim of pacifying 
the insurgent areas by terrorizing the inhabitants. Increasingly wide areas, 
above all in the Massif Central, came under the control of the Resistance, a 
great many of whose fighters headed there precisely because of the many war 
crimes committed against innocent civilians by the occupying forces.22 

The condition of the German troops brought up to the Nineteenth Army to 
make up for the losses described earlier was, as Allied intelligence rightly 
suggested, not very encouraging. Most of them were made up of totally 
exhausted parts of divisions from the Normandy battles, together with a few 
‘eastern battalions’ or Hiwi troops, and the Germans had few illusions as to 
their reliability. It is doubtful whether AOK 19’s order in mid-July 1944 
gradually to ensure the ‘ethnic purity’ of these units imbued them with much 
fighting spirit. 

In early August 1944 Gen. Friedrich Wiese, who had been appointed 
C-in-C Nineteenth Army a month earlier, still had the following forces: IV 
Luftwaffe Field Corps with three divisions (headquartered west of Narbonne); 
LXXXV Army Corps (with HQ at Cavaillon) with 338th and 244th Infantry 
Divisions; and LXII Reserve Army Corps (HQ at Draguignan) with 242th 
(mainly near and east of Toulon) and 148th Infantry Divisions (near the 
Italian border).2? The 157th Infantry Division remained east of Grenoble. 

The German admiral for the French south coast was in charge of protection 
at sea with his 6th Security Flotilla (12 warships and 15 minesweepers) and 7th 
U-boat Flotilla (ten submarines). The only air cover for the army troops was 
provided by 2nd Air Division and the 5th Flak Brigade, while the only 
motorized unit, 11th Panzer Division, which was under the Nineteenth Army 
in the event of combat, was still positioned in the Toulouse area at the 


22 Kor Oradour and other massacres see Nalty, ‘Invasion of Southern France’, 193. This makes 
it clear that SHAEF was aware of the incidents in Oradour as early as July; see also Allgem. 
ProzeBakten, 21/69: Doc. Oradour/Tulle, 1944, BA, and interrogation transcripts and witness 
statements, orders (among others by Heinz Lammerding, commander of 2 SS-Pz.Div.) in: 
Zentrale Stelle der Landesjustizverwaltungen, Ludwigsburg, II 114 AR 1755/61, ii, iv, vi, and VI 
114 AR 1755/61, i; Zentner, Der Zweite Weltkrieg, 411-12, and for the most detailed account: Rosh 
and Schwarberg, Oradour, 105 ff.; on Rundstedt’s evidence at Nuremberg see IMT, xxi, xxxvi; on 
2nd SS-Division’s march: Deutschland im Zweiten Weltkrieg, v. 651. 

23 242nd Infantry Division had 3 regiments each with 3 batallions, together with 3 ‘eastern 
batallions’ and 1 artillery regt.; see app. to KTB AOK 19, report, 18 July 1944, BA-MA, RH 20-19/ 
71; on ‘ethnic purity’ see AOK 19, KTB, 15 July 1944, ibid., RH 20-19/70; on troops withdrawn: 
A.Gr. G, KTB, 31 July and 10 Aug. 1944, ibid., RH 19 XII/5; see also Ludewig, Riickzug, 69 ff., 
and Staiger, Rhdénetal, 11 ff. 
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beginning of August. When the Nineteenth Army requested that this unit be 
moved to the Rhone, Gen. Blaskowitz, C-in-C Army Group G, refused, as did 
Kluge. Not until shortly before the landing of Allied troops was it decided to 
redeploy 11th Panzer Division in the area west of the Rhone and north of 
Avignon. On the day of the invasion, however, most of this division was still 
positioned west of the river.24 

The number of German divisions positioned in the south of France, and in 
particular the area in which they were deployed, depended largely on the 
opponents’ presumed intentions. The south of France first came up as a 
possible invasion zone in November 1942, after the Allied landing in North 
Africa. The German intelligence services believed that the capitulation of the 
Italian and German Africa armies in May 1943, together with the Allied landings 
in Sicily and the Italian mainland a few months later, made an invasion on the 
French Mediterranean coast more and more likely. For instance, ‘Fremde 
Heere West’ assumed in late 1943 and early 1944 that the Allies could already 
deploy between 16 and 19 divisions for a large-scale operation in the western 
Mediterranean.2> It was expected that they would land in the Channel area and 
in the south of France at the same time, although the invasion in the south was 
to be regarded merely as a diversionary or sideline operation. 

The German secret services saw the Allied reconnaissance flights, bombing 
raids, supply flights to the Resistance, attacks on German warships in coastal 
installations, the increased radio traffic between Allied HQs and the resistance 
movement, as well as the deployment of French divisions in North Africa, as 
unmistakeable signs that the Allies still intended to launch an invasion and 
were preparing to do so. They tried, too, to identify potential landing areas on 
the basis of their reconnaissance reports. Basically, the entire Italian and 
French coast from Liguria to the Spanish border seemed to be at threat. But, 
in the view of OB West and Army Group G, the Gulf of Genoa and the regions 
round Marseilles and Toulouse were the most likely Allied landing zones. 
They believed that after seizing major ports in the south of France the Allies 
would not find it very difficult to advance northwards along the Rhone or to try 
to cut the German troops in Italy and France off from each another. Basically, 
according to OB West, the Allies could land anywhere along the southern 
French coastal region.?° 


24 See A.Gr. G, KTB, 28 July 1944, BA-MA, RH 19 XII/5; on troops brought up and with- 
drawn: ibid., 1 July to 30 Sept. 1944; app. to KTB AOK 19, situation reports, orders, 1 to 13 Aug. 
1944, ibid., RH 20-19/87, together with Staiger, Rhénetal, 11 ff.; Ludewig, Riickzug, 74-5; Vogel, 
‘La Retraite allemande’, 7 ff., and Huan, ‘Les Forces navales’, 8; on coastal mines and artillery and 
German warships: Kessler, ‘Opérations navales’, 219. 

25 On actual Allied force numbers see above, n. 17; on German estimates: ‘Fremde Heere 
West’, 5 Oct. 1943, enemy situation report No. 15/43, BA-MA, RH 2/v. 502, together with app. to 
situation report West, 14 and 24 Feb. 1944, ibid., RH 2/v. 1499. 

26 See examination of RSHA reports, 3/Skl, 16 Oct. 1944, BA-MA, RM 7/239; app. to KTB AOK 
19, discussion with chief of staff A.Gr. G, 1 Aug. 1944, ibid., RH 20-19/87; A.Gr. G, 1 July 1944, 
ibid., RH 19 XII/s; Staiger, Rhdnetal, 12, 21, together with Vogel, ‘La Retraite allemande’, 9-10. 
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These assumptions made it difficult for the Germans to determine priorities 
for their defensive preparations. In the end, they could not find the strength to 
expose large areas of the coast so as to reinforce others. They had indeed 
concentrated a number of troops and artillery to protect the ports of Marseilles 
and Toulon, but elsewhere the divisions remained strung out like a necklace— 
and thus unable effectively to counter an Allied attack. A further difficulty was 
that heavy weapons were constantly being moved up to the Normandy front, 
creating an uneven distribution among the various corps spread along the coast. 
While, at the end of July, IV Luftwaffe Field Corps still had 71 guns available 
between Montpellier and the Spanish border, LXII Reserve Army Corps only 
had 28 left between Toulon and Nice, even though the area west of the Rhone 
was regarded as less at risk. Wiese drew attention to this situation, but it proved 
too late to make any fundamental changes before the landing came.27 

In principle the Germans found themselves forced to make the same kind of 
defensive preparations in the Mediterranean area as they had in the Channel 
area. However, the Nineteenth Army had meanwhile obtained a great many 
reports based on experience in the field, which detailed the weaknesses of the 
defence plan and the defensive battles in the north; it therefore warned 
urgently against using too static a form of defence. The authors of these 
reports believed that, given in particular the long range of Allied naval artillery 
(up to 35 km) and the Allies’ massive deployment of the air force and airborne 
landing troops, Germany must now turn to a more flexible type of warfare.28 

There were several reasons why Wiese and his commanders took such small 
account of these findings. Given that so few units were available, and given the 
shortage of motor vehicles, it was impossible to deploy fairly large, mobile 
reserves deep inside the defensive area. Moreover, the most senior officers had 
here too taken on board Hitler’s instructions not voluntarily to give up a 
single metre of ground. This is clear from Wiese’s order of 2 August: the 
commander-in-chief of Nineteenth Army said that ‘the main line of battle is 
and remains the beach. Every commander ... is ordered to hold his position 
to the last man and the last bullet.’2° Once again, therefore, the Germans used 
much of their material and manpower resources to strengthen gun-sites, 
dugouts, and houses along the coast, lay countless mines (1,502,000 up to Io 
August), build obstacles off the beach, and finally evacuate many of the 
inhabitants from the coastal départements (116,000 persons by the end of 
June). While arrangements were being made for the major port installations of 
Marseilles and Toulon to be blown up, OKW also ordered the destruction of a 


27 Tn all AOK 19 had 628 artillery pieces of all kinds, together with 454 anti-aircraft guns; see 
app. to KTB Army Group G, Table of arms, 1 Aug. and 10 Sept. 1944, BA-MA, RH 19 XII/8, and 
app. to KTB AOK 19, report to A.Gr. G, 30 July 1944, ibid., RH 20-19/71, together with Kessler, 
‘Opérations navales’, 219; see also Allied estimates (Ch. VI/1 above). 

28 For experience gained from the invasion see Reports Nos 7 and 9, 30 June and 29 July 1944, 
app. to KTB A.Gr. G, BA-MA, RH Ig XII/6. 

29 App. to KTB AOK 19, re warfare and training, 2 Aug. 1944, ibid., RH 20-19/87. 
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number of smaller ports on the Mediterranean coast even before the landing of 
Allied troops.?° 

AOK 109’s forces were also deployed to prepare for setting up barriers in areas 
to the rear (with the forced assistance of the local population), create ferry links 
across the Rh6ne, protect railway lines and roads, and set up depots. Any assets 
of economic value that would be likely to fall into the hands of the Allies were to 
be destroyed before this could happen. All this had to be achieved by a force 
made up largely of convalescents and veterans. The soldiers’ fighting strength 
was also weakened by the Allied air raids and frequent alarms. The equipment 
and motorization of these divisions also left much to be desired. They had little 
in the way of engineering equipment or heavy infantry weapons, and often had 
to make do with horses and bicycles instead of motor transport.?! 

While it was constantly impressed on the troops how vital it was to hold the 
main battle line on the coast, the German high command was evidently feeling 
increasingly doubtful as to whether its orders were feasible or had any point; in 
early August Blaskowitz passed on an order from Hitler to the effect that a 
defensive position on the Somme was to be extended over the Marne and the 
Sa6ne to the Jura (the Kitzinger Line). But this was to be done in secret, and 
only the army commanders-in-chief and general staff were to know about it. 
Not even the commanders of the army corps deployed on the coast, whose 
men would obviously bear the brunt of future operations, were let into the 
secret. This meant that even before the landing, Hitler and his senior generals 
were deceiving these troops as to their real plans.32 

Increasingly, the defensive and protective measures taken by the Nineteenth 
Army also fell victim to resistance activity. While the first half of 1944 had for the 
most part witnessed little more than attacks on fairly weak Wehrmacht 
installations and isolated acts of sabotage, now, starting in July 1944, resistance 
groups also attacked strongly guarded transport convoys, and resistance fighters 
penetrated ever closer to the main supply lines and increasingly endangered arms 
factories important to the war effort. Meanwhile, officers of the Free French 
forces had managed to bring together resistance groups that had been acting in 
isolation, to create organized military units that controlled entire regions, mainly 
around Grenoble and in the départements of Ain, Jura, and Var.33 


30 On the evacuation see military commanders in France, situation report June 1944, ibid., RW 
35/299, and Gaujac, La Guerre en Provence, 35; Gaujac refers to as many as 160,000 evacuees; on 
minelaying and reinforcing see Gen.d.Pi. H.Gr. G, mines report, 10 Aug. 1944, app. to KTB 
A.Gr. G, BA-MA, RH 19 XII/31, together with Huan, ‘Les Forces navales’, 7-8, and Staiger, 
Rhénetal, 26. 

31 See app. to KTB AOK 19, A 16, re supply troops for LXII AK, 25 July 1944, BA-MA, RH 
20-19/82 K; app. to KTB A.Gr. G Ia, to OB West, 28 July 1944, ibid.. RH 19 XII/6; Staiger, 
Rhénetal, 26-7; Ludewig, Riickzug, 71 ff.; on the order to destroy matériel see A.Gr. G, KTB, 5 
Aug. 1944, BA-MA, RH 19 XII/s. 

32 A. Gr. G, KTB, 5 Aug. 1944, and Vogel, ‘La Retraite allemande’, 10-11. 

33 See app. to KTB A.Gr. G, Ia to OB West, 17 and 31 July 1944, BA-MA, RH 19 XII/6 and 
ibid., 14 Aug. 1944, RH 19 XII/7; Pogue, Supreme Command, 238, together with Ludewig, 
Riickzug, 79-80; on the Resistance in south-west France see Gaujac, La Guerre en Provence, 79 ff. 
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Once again, the Germans and their French supporters took extremely brutal 
measures to counter this menace. By February 1944 OB West had virtually 
given their troops carte blanche should operations against the Resistance also 
hit ‘the innocent’. In mid-June, after the atrocities at Oradour, Blaskowitz had 
even talked about a new kind of warfare in western Europe. The French 
authorities were told that although the Wehrmacht would try to spare the 
innocent, the ‘terrorists’ and those controlling them would have to shoulder 
the blame for any attacks on non-participants. No wonder this resulted in 
random shootings for trivial crimes—such as ‘improper remarks’. After attacks 
on the Maquis which eventually took on the proportions of full-scale 
operations, as in the Vercors area in July 1944, the German command 
authorities often handed over captured resistance fighters to the notorious 
SD (security service of the Reichsfiihrer SS) for ‘liquidation’. Frequently, 
however, they killed prisoners themselves, as implied by an AOK 19 report to 
OB West: ‘Enemy losses: 12 dead, 6 prisoners liquidated.’34 On 1 August 
Blaskowitz ordered that all able-bodied male inhabitants, even if they were 
only suspected of supporting resistance fighters, were to be deported from 
areas ‘contaminated with Maquis’ and put to work in the Reich.?° 

Yet these reprisals had little effect. Instead, they tended to encourage those 
who had still been holding back to join the Resistance after all. As a result 
the military commander in France, and Blaskowitz, had to warn their officials 
and command authorities not to shoot unarmed civilians. However, OB West 
rejected AOK 19’s proposal to assure members of the Resistance that they 
would be not be punished if they surrendered voluntarily.2° The military 
counter-intelligence services were now very much afraid that the resistance 
movement could prove a serious danger in the event of an invasion. 

In regard to German intelligence about the Allies’ plans in the days before 
the landing in the south of France, no concrete defensive measures were 
taken in spite of reports on 10 August that Allied convoys were sailing from 
North African and Italian ports. That same day Kluge ordered more units to 
be moved from the Mediterranean (338th Infantry Division, and anti-tank 
companies) northwards, because Army Group B found itself placed in an 
increasingly critical situation. On 12 August, however, when 2nd Air Division 
reconnaissance planes spotted two convoys of 70-100 ships each, including 
aircraft carriers, west of Corsica, there was no longer any doubt about the 


34 Daily report AOK 19 to OB West, 7 July 1944, app. to KTB A.Gr. G, BA-MA, RH 19 XII/6; 
on Sperrle’s (deputy OB West) order see Germany and the Second World War, v/II. 192-3, and 
military commanders in France, fighting the maquis and sabotage, 12 Feb. and 17 June 1944, BA- 
MA, RW 35/551. On the reprisals (killing of hostages, prisoners and wounded, looting and setting 
fire to villages) see SHAEF, Infos from Gen. Koenig, 28 June 1944, War Crimes, NA, 331.1, Box 2, 
File 20610; General court files 21/73: Doc. Gliéres/Vercors, March/May and July 1944, BA. 

35 See app. to KTB A.Gr. G, Ia to AOK 1 and 19, 1 Aug. 1944, ibid., RH 19 XII/7. 

36 Military commanders in France, Ic, report of 15 and 19 July 1944, ibid., RW 35/551, together 
with app. to KTB A.Gr. G, situation assessment of 31 July 1944, ibid., RH 19 XII/6; A.Gr. G, 
KTB, 17 June 1944, ibid., RH 19 XII/2, together with Vogel, ‘La Retraite allemande’, 11-12. 
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Allies’ landing intentions. Yet not until two days later did OB West decided to 
put a stop to the ongoing withdrawal of units from the south of France. Those 
parts of 338th Infantry Division that had not yet been moved remained with 
the Nineteenth Army.37 The delay is in a sense understandable, since OB West 
assumed in any case that Hitler and the OKW were not intending to put up 
any serious defence of the south of France. 

The German leaders saw another indication of imminent invasion in the 
sudden escalation of air raids, focusing mainly on coastal fortifications, radar 
plotting sites, and transport links between the rivers Var and Rhone, as well as 
in other regions. Furthermore, AOK 19 was receiving reports from its agents 
that the Allied landing would take place on 15 August 1944.38 

As had already been the case with other Allied landings, however, it was 
difficult to analyse the reports and reconnaissance findings because there was 
no central office to weigh up and compare all the information received. Here 
again, therefore, different assumptions were made. For instance, Gen. Walter 
Warlimont, deputy Wehrmacht chief of staff, believed on 12 August that the Allies 
were going to land on the Ligurian coast, while Wiese, like OB West a little later, 
assumed the invasion would occur between the rivers Var and Rhone. Gen. Erich 
Petersen, on the other hand, commanding IV Luftwaffe Field Corps, expected 
the Allies to attack in the area around Narbonne and Sete. However, in the light of 
AOK 109’s calculations based on the direction and speed of the Allied convoys, 
Wiese decided on the day before the landing that the invasion would, after all, 
be launched east of the Rhone, centring on the Marseilles-Toulon area, and that 
the La Crau plain near Toulon was a possible site for an airborne landing. Yet 
he was not absolutely certain: he felt the convoy movements could be a large-scale 
feint and that the invasion might be launched elsewhere.?° 

So the Germans were at a loss, and this was reflected in the slowness of their 
final preparations for defence. Not until 9 August did AOK 19 consider moving 
11th Panzer Division, which was still stationed at Montauban, to the Avignon 
area for possible action. Wiese was expecting operations in the Camargue, the 
La Crau plain, and the defensive areas of Marseilles and Toulon. Eleventh Panzer 
Division received the order to move the very next day, yet they did not begin to 
do so until 14 August. Two days before, however, AOK 19 already considered 
the situation so dangerous that it had issued a level-2 alert to its troops.4° 


37 See Staiger, Rhdnetal, 25, and OB West, KTB 12 Aug. 1944, BA-MA, RH 19 IV/45; A.Gr. G, 
KTB, 14.8., ibid., RH 19 XII/5, together with, on reconnaissance reports, app. to KTB AOK 19, 
telephone call A.Gr. G, 12 Aug. 1944, ibid., RH 20-19/87. 

38 On the air raids see app. to KTB A.Gr. G, Ia to OB West, 14 Aug. 1944, ibid., RH 19 XII/7, 
and on agents’ reports AOK 19, KTB, 14 Aug. 1944, ibid., RH 20-19/84. 

39 On Warlimont see KTB ORW,, iv/I. 465, 512; on Wiese: app. to KTB AOK 19 FS to A.Gr. G, 
12 Aug. and AOK 19 to Korps, 14 Aug. 1944, BA-MA, RH 20-19/87; on IV Luftwaffe Field Corps: 
ibid., 14 Aug. 1944; on the estimated timing: AOK 19, KTB, 14 Aug. 1944, BA-MA, RH 20-19/84; 
see also Ludewig, Riickzug, 81. 

40 See app. to KTB AOK 19, orders of 9-14 Aug. 1944, BA-MA, RH 20-19/87; A.Gr. G, KTB, 
12 and 14 Aug. 1944, ibid., RH 19 XII/5, together with app. to KTB A.Gr. G, telex to OB West, 14 
Aug. 1944, ibid., RH 19 XII/7. 
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Finally, on 14 August, Wiese specified his intentions for 11th Panzer 
Division: it was to be deployed on either side of the Rhéne, mainly in order to 
protect the defensive areas of Marseilles and Toulon. He also ordered parts of 
198th Infantry Division (IV Luftwaffe Field Corps) to be brought up south 
of Nimes to form another central position. 

Doubtless, these orders reflected the uncertainty about the Allies’ true 
intentions. As ever, the Germans assumed the landing would take place 
around Marseilles or Toulon, but just in case, AOK 19 deployed strong bodies 
of troops west of the Rhdne—and even wanted to distribute the powerful 11th 
Panzer Division along both sides of the river. This was a problem, however, 
because most of the bridges had now been damaged or destroyed by the Allied 
bombers. Furthermore, the uncertainty about the site of the Allied assault 
meant that the order to 11th Panzer Division to move its troops had been 
issued very late. At the time of the landing, most units were therefore still on 
the way to their deployment areas.*! 

The day before the invasion, AOK 19 also specified the tasks of LXII 
Reserve Army Corps (later designated LXII Army Corps) on its left flank. 
Accordingly, 242nd Infantry Division was to concentrate entirely on the 
Toulon—Hyéres—St-Tropez area, and 148th Infantry Division was detailed 
mainly to defend the coastal strip between the Var valley and Nice. Wiese also 
advised LXII Army Corps to move a weak regiment to the area west of St- 
Raphaél, not far from Le Muy, where Allied paratroops landed the following 
day. But this corps did not have time to follow AOK 19’s advice before the 
assault began. This incident is worth noting, because AOK 19’s war diary 
for 15 August describes it quite differently. According to the diary, two days 
earlier Wiese had not just advised but ordered LXII Army Corps to deploy this 
regiment west of St-Raphaél. Again according to the war diary, if this order 
had been carried out the Allied airborne landing would have been a fiasco. 
This certainly suggests that someone must have played with the facts after the 
event, in order to avoid responsibility for the ensuing defeat and blame it 
on others.42 

Of course the soldiers and officers on the coast knew nothing of all this. 
They were, however, aware of how weak their defence capability had become 
after the withdrawal of so many troops and weapons; this was obviously not 
good for their fighting morale. The ‘eastern battalions’ felt particularly 
defeatist—which can hardly be held against them. According to Army Group 
G reports in early August, entire units had gone over to the Resistance. There 
were some ‘signs of senility’ in the ranks of the German troops, as Gen. Heinz 
von Gyldenfeldt, chief of staff of the army group, put it. Moreover, the 
general reported, German officers had long since been telling Vichy regime 


41 App. to KTB AOK 19, reports to corps, 14 Aug. 1944, ibid., RH 20-19/87, together with 
situation in the west, map dated 14 Aug. 1944, ibid., RH 2 W/210. 

42 See app. to KTB AOK 19, Wiese, telex to AOKs, 14 Aug. 1944, ibid., RH 20-19/87, and 
AOK 19, KTB, 15 Aug. 1944, ibid., RH 20-19/84. 
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representatives that the intensive bombardment of the Reich was gradually 
creating battle fatigue. 

The assassination attempt on Hitler on 20 July 1944 found little visible 
support in the south, even though officers belonging to the opposition 
movement were active in Paris at the start. Blaskowitz even felt obliged to send 
Hitler a personal letter, in spite of the fact that OB West had supplied enough 
evidence of its loyalty to Hitler throughout the western area. In it he assured 
him, on behalf of the entire Army Group C, that they all regarded the 
attempted assassination as a ‘dastardly crime’. He closed his letter with the 
words: ‘We rally round you even more resolutely, mein Fiihrer.’42 Yet it is 
hardly likely that the troops under Blaskowitz were all fired with the same 
enthusiasm. In fact, the morale of the troops in the south of France seems to 
have been highly ambivalent. Whether or not soldiers and officers would stand 
up to a massive Allied assault depended on several factors. A division with a 
long tradition behind it, covered in glory, would certainly fight more bravely 
than formations that had been patched together from all sorts of different 
units. There was less fear of desertion or of positions being abandoned pre- 
maturely in areas where the men’s superiors, with the assistance of Nazi 
propaganda officers, had worked intensively on the soldiers. Once again, one 
of the main arguments for continuing the fight was the assurance that German 
‘miracle weapons’ would still turn the tide of battle. 

Given the indications that the Germans were now withdrawing to the pre- 
war borders of the Reich, the Nazi leaders and their military aides increasingly 
endeavoured to portray the war as the ‘legitimate’ defence of the homeland. 
Here on the French Mediterranean coast, far from the German borders, the 
highest-ranking officers tried to boost their troops’ morale by constantly 
urging them to hold fast. Any careful observer, however, would soon realize 
that the days of the occupiers in the south of France were numbered, even in 
the view of the supreme command. On 31 July 1944 every soldier had to hand 
over all his baggage, with the exception of his rucksack, to be sent home.*4 


3. OPERATION DRAGOON 


On 15 August, shortly before midnight, AOK 19 received a stream of reports of 
shipping movements north-west of Corsica. More than two hours earlier, the 
Allied convoys (protected by five battleships, 21 cruisers, 116 destroyers, and 
nine aircraft carriers)4> had changed course from Genoa—which they had 


4% App. to KTB A.Gr. G, telex “To the Fuhrer ...’, 21 July 1944, ibid., RH 19 XII/6; on the 
‘eastern batallions’: A.Gr. G, KTB, 5 Aug. 1944, ibid., RH 19 XII/5, and military commanders in 
France, contribution to the situation report, May 1943, 24 May 1943, ibid., RW 49/72 (for 
statements by German officers); and, on ‘senility’: app. to KTB A.Gr. G, telex to AOKs, 30 July 
1944, ibid., RH 19 XII/6. 44 See A.Gr. G, KTB, 31 July 1944, ibid., RH 19 XII/s. 

4 See Outline of Mission, Operation Dragoon, n.d., PRO, WO 204/1478; AOK 19, KTB, 
15.8.1944, BA-MA, RH 20-19/84, and app. to KTB AOK 19, report to A.Gr. G, 15 Aug. 1944, 
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initially selected for the purpose of deception—and swung north-west. At 
0300h Wiese learned that large numbers of transport planes had set off from 
southern Italy with airborne troops; now there was no doubt that an invasion 
of the south of France was imminent. Yet the Germans still had no idea where 
the landing from the sea was going to be made. 

Contrary to all expectations, the Allied airborne landing began not in the La 
Crau plain north-east of Toulon, but south of Draguignan at Le Muy—that is, 
very close to LXII Army Corps headquarters—at around os5ooh. This corps 
rapidly flung together a few units positioned nearby, and AOK 19 decided 
even before the Allied sea landing to order forces of the strength of a weak 
division to move to Brignoles. It would have been more appropriate to deploy 
the units positioned not far from Toulon; instead, Wiese decided to withdraw 
forces from Marseilles, which was much further away, presumably because he 
assumed that Toulon was at special risk. 

In fact, however, the Allies, initially with three US divisions and armoured 
support, landed between Cap Négre and the Gulf of Fréjus (on either side of 
St-Tropez) towards o8ooh, after their air force and naval artillery had shelled 
the German defence to prepare the ground for the assault. Prior to this, French 
and American commando units had already managed to capture nearby 
islands and important strips of coast, and thus protect the left and right flank 
of the assault area. In the course of the day the attackers rapidly managed to 
break through the German defence lines without suffering any serious 
casualties, to land more than 60,000 men together with 6,700 motor vehicles, 
and to form a bridgehead about 16 km deep.*° 

Wiese responded to this menacing development with an order that was no 
longer very appropriate. Although Maj.-General Johannes Baessler, com- 
mander of 242nd Infantry Division, had realized how serious the situation was 
and proposed blocking the invasion troops further to the north-west, AOK 19 
nevertheless, around midnight of 15/16 August, gave the following order: ‘242 
ID ... with sections of 148th Reserve Division to destroy the airborne landing 
enemy at Le Muy and advance via Fréjus towards St-Raphaél through ... 
furthermore to throw the enemy landed in the Cap Negre, St-Tropez, and 
St-Maxime sector back into the sea.’47 Meanwhile Wiese already knew, 
however, that the HQ staff of LXIJ Army Corps was trapped, that the troops 
brought up to fight the paratroops who had been dropped were making no 


ibid., RH 20-19/88, including for the following events; see also Ludewig, Riickzug, 81ff., and 
Kessler, ‘Opérations navales’, 226-7. 


46 The Allied attack went according to plan; see Order of Battle, and Naval Outline Plan, 9 Aug. 
1944, PRO, DEFE 2/76; on the operations see French 1st Army, diary, 15 Aug. to 30 Aug. 1944, 
H., 10 P 70; see also Weigley, Eisenhower’s Lieutenants, 332-3; Ludewig, Riickzug, 88-9. (map), 
together with Gaujac, La Guerre en Provence, 110 ff. 

47 See AOK 19, KTB, 15 Aug. 1944, BA-MA, RH 20-19/84 (p. 44), and extract from KTB 
AOK 19, 15-17 Aug. 1944, ibid., RH 20-19/258. Even on the first day of the landing, AOK 19 
reported that entire units from the ‘Eastern battalions’ had deserted; see app. to KTB AOK 19, 
report, 15 Aug. 1944, ibid., RH 20-19/88. 
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progress because of Allied air raids and resistance activity, and that US troops 
were about to take the northern and western exits from the Monts des Maures. 
Moreover, at this point only a few sections of 11th Panzer Division had managed 
to cross the Rhone. It would appear that this AOK 19 order was intended for its 
own future protection and justification, since it was not consistent either with the 
situation that had now arisen or with any proper analysis of existing forces. It was 
no longer possible for the Germans to free the staff of LXII Army Corps. So it 
is hardly surprising that the German counter-attacks over the following two days 
had little effect, and that some of the troops that had been deployed were wiped 
out. Allied air attacks and resistance activity played their part in decimating 
the relief units. This allowed the Allies rapidly to expand their bridgehead. 

Meanwhile French II Corps under Gen. de Lattre de Tassigny had also 
landed on 16 August; its task was to liberate Toulon and Marseilles. By 18 
August the French commander-in-chief had a total of four divisions at his 
disposal, which marched rapidly westwards. AOK 19’s plans initially to block 
the Allied attacks at a line Hyéres-Le Luc soon had to be dropped, since 
American tanks were already advancing towards Brignoles.*8 

In the meantime, the German leaders had also had a real change of heart. 
Only a day after the landing Hitler and the OKW decided, in view of the 
extremely rapid advance of the US 12th Army Group towards eastern France, 
to withdraw their troops from the south. To that end, all units west of Orléans— 
Clermont-Ferrand—Montpellier were to retreat to a position running from the 
Seine via the Yonne to the Canal de Bourgogne, or to march directly towards 
Dijon (IV Luftwaffe Field Corps and remnants of AOK 1). The troops east of 
the Rhone were told gradually to withdraw along the Rhone valley, in order to 
build up a new front with Army Group B; and to hold the defensive areas of 
Marseilles and Toulon (c.31,000 troops) to the last man. The two infantry 
divisions (148th and 157th) stationed in the Alps were ordered to guard AOK 
19’s withdrawing troops, and then join up with OB South-West in Italy.4° 

The general staffs and commanders-in-chief of Army Group G and AOK 19 
cannot have been very surprised by this order—unlike the troops—since they 
had known since early August that this was the German command’s intention. 
The decision was nothing less than a final admission that the attempt to block 
the Allied assault in the south of France had totally failed. 


48 See extract from KTB AOK 19, 15-17 Aug. 1944, ibid., RH 20-19/258 and AOK 19, KTB, 
16-17 Aug. 1944, ibid., RH 20-19/84; Foreign Military Studies, MS B—787: Wiese, ‘19. Armee’, 14 
(BA-MA); on the French and American advances see French 1st Army, App III, History of the 
Campaigns, 16 Aug. 1944, PRO, WO 106/4408, Weigley, Eisenhower’s Lieutenants, 333 ff., and 
Ludewig, Riickzug, 93; on the use of paratroops: AFHQ, G-3 Section to Chief of Staff, 27 Oct. 
1944, PRO, WO 204/1478. On 21 Aug. 1944 Gen. de Lattre de Tassigny took over command of 
Army B, which was redesignated French 1st Army on 15 Sept. 1944. It then came under US 6th 
AGp (Devers). 

49 Order received at AOK 19 on the evening of 17 Aug. 1944; see Foreign Military Studies, MS- 
B-787: Wiese, ‘19. Armee’ (together with n. 48), 16; KTB ORW, iv./I, 346-52, together with 
Ludwig, Riickzug, 93 ff., and Pike, ‘La Retraite’, 311. 
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Hitler’s order included the express instruction to carry away or destroy 
during the retreat everything of economic or military value. That included 
bridges and locomotives, as well as power stations and repair workshops. 
Subsequently, Army Group G passed on two further orders from OB West 
and OKW, adding electric power stations, horses, cattle, generators, and fuel 
to this list. ‘Anything else that cannot be transported is to be destroyed’, 
according to a telex of 25 August that must have reminded many of a scorched- 
earth policy.>° 

Meanwhile, however, AOK 19 had to start planning the orderly retreat of 
its troops. On the basis of a realistic assessment of the situation, on 18 August 
Army Group G gave the order to delay the Allied advance on a line through 
Marseilles, Aix-en-Provence, and the River Durance, and after that to protect 
the region round Avignon. This would give the divisions stationed west of 
the Rhone a chance to escape northwards. Both LXXXV Army Corps and 
11th Panzer Division were to protect this evasive manoeuvre. While most 
of the LXXXV Army Corps units were available for this task, it continued 
to prove difficult to bring up the armour. The Allies launched low-level air 
raids, especially on the ferries over the Rhéne, and the Resistance blew up a 
convoy train, which seriously delayed the advance of these units. Most 11th 
Panzer Division units did not arrive east of the river until eight days after the 
landing.>! 

It was mainly thanks to this that the Allies managed to advance towards the 
north and west rather faster than expected. By 19 August they had surrounded 
Toulon, followed two days later by Marseilles. The Germans’ inadequate 
intelligence network also made it difficult for them to conduct an orderly 
operation. In the first days after the landing AOK 19’s direct links with Army 
Group B broke down, and Wiese received only patchy intelligence reports 
from his own Luftwaffe. Although AOK 19 rightly assumed the Allies would 
initially advance westwards and then wheel round towards the north, the army 
staff did not learn until 20 August that American troops had also been 
marching towards Grenoble over the past two days.>2 

Allied headquarters in St-Tropez, however, learned as early as 17 August, 
from decoding German radio traffic, of Hitler’s intention to abandon the south 
of France. Gen. Alexander M. Patch, commander-in-chief of the US 7th 
Army, therefore decide to hinder if not totally prevent the German evasive 


50 App. to KTB A.Gr G, Ia to AOK 19, 25 Aug. 1944, BA-MA, RH 19 XII/7, and Chefs., 19 
Aug. 1944, ibid., RH XII/19; Army Order No. 16, 25 Aug. 1944, ibid., RH 20-19/90, together with 
Vogel, ‘La Retraite allemande’, 17-18. 

51 See app. to KTB A.Gr. G together with KTB, 17-19 Aug. 1944, BA-MA, RH 19 XII 5 and 7; 
AOK 19, KTB, 17-19 Aug. 1944, ibid., RH 20-19/84 and 88, together with the paper ‘La 11° 
Panzerdivision’, M-243, 2 (MGFA). 

52 See Mennel, SchluBphase, 122; Armeegruppe G, KTB and app., 15-24 Aug. 1944, BA-MA, 
RH 19 XII 5 and 7; app. to KTB AOK 19, report of commander of army district southern France, 
24 Aug. 1944, ibid., RH 20-19/90, together with KTB OKW, iv/I. 353; only two days later the 
Americans reached Grenoble; for the battles of Toulon and Marseilles see Gaujac, La Guerre en 
Provence, 123 ff. 
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manoeuvres by advancing via Digne and the Durance towards Monteélimar. 
This job was to be taken on by Task Force Butler and sections of US 36th 
Division. Subsequently, units of the French I Corps were ordered to follow 
these troops and at the same time attack northwards along the Italian—French 
border. The strong presence of resistance units in this region was a great help 
to the Americans in their rapid advance northwards. Although a number of 
these looked like a ‘ruffianly crew of brigands’, as one American officer put it 
in rather dramatic terms, the two worked together very efficiently.>3 

As soon as the Germans became aware of the danger on their left flank, they 
did their utmost to withdraw as many combat-worthy units as possible 
northwards in order to build up a new defensive position in the Dijon area, 
using the troops flooding back from the Atlantic region. They wanted to 
occupy a line reaching from the Yonne to Déle and up to the Swiss border. 
Because of their high mobility, 11th Panzer Division and a few infantry units 
were mainly used as protection against attacks on the roads along which the 
troops were retreating. The combat troops took countless Wehrmacht mem- 
bers from a whole range of branches with them in the wake of their withdrawal 
operations. In all, some 138,000 men from the Nineteenth Army area departed 
northwards on or around 20 August. The soldiers remaining behind in the 
field hospitals, however, were left to the French and Americans.*4 

Although 11th Panzer Division managed again and again to prevent the 
Allies from advancing as far as the Rhone, most of the retreat roads were still 
exposed to the fire of resistance groups and the Allied artillery and aircraft. 
According to American estimates, the Germans lost around 11,000 men and 
2,500 motor vehicles during the Montélimar breakthrough battles alone. 
Scenes of panic broke out, with vehicles, dead horses, and destroyed weapons 
littering the roads. In early September, as AOK 19 learned, some infantry 
regiments had fewer than 200 men left. Similarly, there was soon also a 
shortage of heavy weapons. Eleventh Panzer Division did manage to block a 
few enemy thrusts and knock out many tanks, yet the number of their 
own armoured vehicles soon dwindled; by 28 August the division had just a 
third of its original total of more than 100 tanks. The situation was even worse 
in terms of artillery batteries: Army Group G (Heeresgruppe G, known as 
Armeegruppe G until 8 September) had only 165 guns left on 15 September 
(compared with 1,481 on 1 August). 

Meanwhile the Allies had landed nearly 200,000 soldiers and 33,115 motor 
vehicles by 25 August. The Americans were now able to use a number of 


53 Quoted from Footitt and Simmonds, France, 86; see also memo to Chief of G-3, Operation 
Anvil, 6 Sept. 1944, PRO WO 204/1478, together with Funk, ‘Intelligence and Anvil/Dragoon’, 9; 
1° Armée francaise, 3° Bureau, Report Aug. to Sept. 1944, maps, H., 10 P 188; according to 
Pogue, Supreme Command, 228, 238, there were some 70,000 members of the Resistance in 
southern France; two weeks after the landing the Allies had taken 57,000 German prisoners. 

54 See app. to KTB AOK 19, Weekly report, 20 Aug. 1944, BA-MA, RH 20-19/89; app. to KTB 
AOK 19, ‘Burgundy Gap’, Notices, 20 Sept. 1944 (138,000 men), ibid., RH 20-19/86; A.Gr. G, 
KTB, 22 Aug. 1944 (withdrawal line), ibid., RH 19 XII/s5, together with Ludewig, Riickzug, 128. 
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airfields in Provence, had set up numerous depots, and were preparing to get 
the road network to the north back into use.>> 

Largely because of the Allies’ rapid advance in northern and western 
France—troops of the US 12th Army Group had reached Troyes by 24 
August—the OKW and OB West repeatedly urged German units in the south 
of France to speed up their retreat, as otherwise these troops risked not being 
in time to link up with Army Group B. 

On 30 August, two days after the surrender of German units in Marseilles 
and Toulon, the majority of the units fleeing northwards had crossed 
the Dr6me sector near Livron. American units had not managed to prevent the 
German retreat at this pinch-point. In the end, the advances from Grenoble 
towards Valence on the Rhone also proved too weak to prevent AOK 19’s 
troops from retreating further northwards. On 3 September troops of the 
French II Corps marched into Lyon; the Germans did not put up a fight and 
simply abandoned the town, where the Resistance had started an uprising. 

Patch’s staff had planned a pause now, in order to regroup the American and 
French units. However, Lt.-General Truscott, commander of US VI Corps, 
urged them not to allow the fleeing enemy any respite; thereupon the attacks 
resumed and the remnants of the Nineteenth Army were driven back to the 
Doubs at Besancon and Dole by 6 September. Patch’s aim was to block the flood 
of German units returning from south-western France by advancing northwards, 
and to prevent AOK 19 from taking up defensive positions in the Belfort Gap.>° 

The German troops and headquarters staff in south-western France had 
also been ordered to retreat on 18 August 1944. Led by LXIV Army Corps, 
three march groups (totalling about 88,000 men) retreated northwards along 
the Atlantic coast and then south of the Loire towards Burgundy; Gen. Karl 
Sachs, commander of the army corps, was trying to skirt round the Massif 
Central, which was largely controlled by the Resistance. Yet the start of this 
retreat was greatly delayed by FFI attacks, which prevented the troops from 
joining forces. Some 20,000 soldiers remained behind in the fortified areas of 
La Rochelle and the Gironde. 

During the retreat from south-western France, the soldiers of an entire 
march group (Elster Group, with about 19,000 men) were captured by the 
Allies, yet some 60,000 troops did manage to reach AOK 19’s defensive lines 
in Burgundy. On arrival, they were immediately incorporated into Army Group 


55 See H.Gr. G, KTB, 15 Sept. 1944 (artillery), BA-MA, RH 19 XII/5, on the panzer situation: 
app. to KTB AOK 19, situation report, 28 Aug. 1944, ibid., RH 20-19/91 and 84; app. to KTB 
AOK 19, evening report, 9 Sept. 1944 (infantry regiments), ibid., RH 20-19/97; for the Allied side 
see AFHQ, Logistical Planning Section, Supreme Allied Commander, 30 Aug. 1944, PRO, WO 
204/1478, and Weigley, Eisenhower’s Lieutenants, 337 ff.; on the losses at Montélimar see also the 
study ‘La 11° Panzerdivision’, M-243 (MGFA), and Staiger, Rhdnetal, 82 ff. 

5° See Patch to Devers (future C-in-C of the US 6th Army Group), 3 Sept. 1944, PRO, WO 
204/1478; Weigley, Eisenhower’s Lieutenants, 343 ff.; Staiger, Rhdnetal, 103-4; for the German side 
see A.Gr. G, KTB, 26 Aug. and 1-6 Sept. 1944, BA-MA, RH 19 XII/s5; app. to KTB A.Gr. G, 
order from OB West , 25 Aug. 1944, ibid., RH 19 XII/7; AOK 19, KTB, 23 to 27 Aug. 1944, ibid., 
RH 20-19/84, together with Ludewig, Riickzug, 132, 212-13. 
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G’s defence system. Shortly afterwards, however, French and American divisions 
destroyed part of these forces (in particular 16th Infantry Division) during the 
battles that took place between Nancy and Lure.>” 

On 12 September, after Dijon was taken, troops from OVERLORD and 
DRAGOON (French Ist and 2nd Armoured Divisions) met up north of the town. 
Over the next few days the Allies drove the Germans back to the Remiremont— 
Belfort area, where a ‘German western fortress’ was built up in the southern 
section extending from the Saar to Belfort, as Hitler had ordered on 24 August. 
French civilians were also drafted in for this task, where necessary by force. 

After initial successes, the US VI Corps’ attacks from the south across the 
Doubs, which had begun on 6 September, were stemmed by fierce German 
resistance, so that Army Group G managed to move the remaining sections of 
the Nineteenth Army, together with troops from south-western France, back 
to the above fortified positions.>8 

Although the panzer assault from Langres towards the north-east ordered 
by the OKW had failed totally, Blaskowitz and his Army Group G did manage 
to block the rapid Allied advance at the Vosges. Once again, the Allies were 
suffering from supply bottlenecks, and in addition were now proceeding to 
regroup their units. As from 15 September, the DRAGOON forces were placed 
directly under SHAEF. Lt.-General Jacob L. Devers formed the US 6th Army 
Group, which included Patch’s US 7th Army and De Lattre de Tassigny’s 
French 1st Army. Although this regrouping created a moment of weakness for 
the Allies, what was more serious was that Blaskowitz and his command 
managed relatively quickly to restock the many decimated German units with 
equipment and personnel and to redeploy them. Troops brought up from the 
Reich also helped to strengthen the Germans’ defensive forces in this area.>° 

Although the German troops were hard pressed during their retreat and 
had no time to lose if they did not want to be captured by the Allies, they 
still managed to destroy the French infrastructure as they had been 
instructed to do at the beginning of the retreat. With true German thoroughness, 


57 See app. to KTB AOK 19, ‘Burgundy Gap’, notes of 11-24 Sept. 1944, BA-MA, RH 20-19/ 
86; situation map OB West, 15 Sept. 1944, ibid., RH 19 IV/72, K-6; app. to KTB H.Gr. G, report 
to OB West, 1 Sept. 1944, ibid., RH 19 XII/8; H.Gr. G, Ia, KTB, 15-24 Sept. 1944, ibid., RH 19 
XII/5, together with Ludewig, Riickzug, 128-9, 210 ff., 288; on the make-up of march groups see 
Ic, activity report, I-31 Aug. 1944, BA-MA, RH 19 XII/31, and app. to KTB H.Gr. G, telephone 
call AOK 19, 8 Sept. 1944, ibid., RH 19 XII/8. 

58 See Mennel, SchluBphase, 152; app. to KTB H.Gr. G, Ia to AOK 19, 13 Sept. 1944, BA-MA, 
RH 19 XII/8; A.Gr. G, Ia, KTB, 5-24 Sept. 1944, ibid., RH 19 XII/5; app. to KTB AOK 109, 
‘Burgundy Gap’, notes for 29 Aug. to 11 Sept. 1944, ibid., RH 20-19/86; on the link-up of 
‘OVERLORD—DRAGOON’ forces: French Ist Army, 3° Bureau, Report, 12 Sept. 1944, H., 10 P 188; on 
German resistance: Devers to Eisenhower, 27 Sept. 1944, NA, 331.1, Box 62, SHAEF, File 23979; 
Weigley, Eisenhower’s Lieutenants, 347, and Pogue, Supreme Command, 228-9. 

5° Pogue, Supreme Command, 229; Mennel, Schlufphase, 124; H.Gr. G, KTB, Chefs., 12 Sept. 
1944, BA-MA, RH XII/9; for the French and American side see Diary of French 1st Army, 27 
Sept. 1944,H., 10 P 70, and 3° Bureau, Report, 28 Aug. 1944, ibid., together with annex 5, 24 Sept. 
1944, S. H., 10 P 188; Ambrose, Supreme Commander, 499; Vogel, ‘La Retraite allemande’, 18 ff., 
and Vigneras, Rearming the French, 186. 
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Field-Marshal Gen. Keitel, head of the OKW, and others determined which 
command would proceed at what time to make industrial plant unusable or 
destroy it.©° For instance, on 11 September the Nineteenth Army reported that 
LXIV Army Corps sappers had totally destroyed the Schneider-Creusot works.®! 
At the same time the Germans wanted to bring all serviceable equipment back to 
the Reich. In fact, when the Allied advance began to slow down, military and 
civilian departments made arrangements for the plundering of industrial plant, 
together with timber, coal, cattle, and even clothing, furniture, and underwear. 
And yet again, French manpower was forcibly deported to the Reich from the 
still-occupied areas left of the Rhine. The Germans simply set fire to anything 
that could not be transported, such as large stores of coal.® 

Whether these actions boosted the morale of the soldiers on the front— 
assuming they even knew about them—is doubtful. At any rate, despite this 
looting and destruction, Army Group G gave its soldiers the following order: 
‘every German|[!] village [in Alsace-Lorraine] must become a fortress.’ The 
soldiers must ‘fanatically’ oppose the ‘intruders’. Yet even during the retreat 
through the Rhone valley, disturbing reports came in of units breaking up. 
While some units fought hard against the Allies, others fled in disarray, and 
entire companies often let themselves be taken prisoner without resisting.°4 
This also explains why the casualty figures included such a high percentage of 
those missing—between 70 and 80 per cent. Another reason may have been 
that the Allies had generally respected the rules of international law of war 
during the earlier battles, so that prisoners did not expect to be badly treated. 
At worst, the men feared being captured by FFI units, since they knew about 
the extremely brutal measures that had been inflicted on the Maquis and the 
French civilian population; members of the Wehrmacht had personally 
witnessed these atrocities or taken part in massacres. Even at this stage, 
soldiers were still mercilessly killing members, or alleged members, of the 
Resistance, as is clear from an 11th Panzer Division report dated 8 September: 
‘26 prisoners, 35 counted enemy dead, 4 maquis liquidated.’©> Consequently, 
the German soldiers feared that if they were captured they would be held to 
account as a body for these measures. 

Given the general confusion that reigned during Army Group G’s retreat 
from the south of France, the military judges who were normally so diligently at 


6° See A.Gr. G, KTB, Chefs., Ia to AOK 19, 19 Aug. 1944, BA-MA, RH 19 XII/9; app. to KTB 
A.Gr. G, Ia to AOK 19, 25 Aug. 1944, ibid., RH 19 XII/7, together with app. to KTB H.Gr. G, 
OKRW/WFSt/Qu. 2, re ARLZ-measures, 6 Sept. 1944, ibid., RH 19 XII/47. 

61 See app. to KTB AOK 19, telex to A.Gr. G v. 11 Sept. 1944, ibid., RH 20-19/98. 

62 See app. to KTB H.Gr. G, O.Q., I Oct. to 19 Nov. 1944, ibid., RH 19 XII/47; ibid., A.Gr. G 
to AOK 19, 25 Aug. 1944, ibid., RH 19 XII/7, and ibid., AOK 19, Ia, report, 3 Sept. 1944, ibid., 
RH 20-19/96. 

63 Tbid., High Command of H.Gr. G, Ia to AOKs, 17 Sept.1944, ibid., RH 19 XII/8, and app. to 
KTB, AOK 19, ‘Burgundy Gap’, note on 18 Aug. 1944, ibid., RH 20-19/86. 

64 See app. to KTB A.Gr. G, reports to OB West, 27 and 28 Aug. 1944, ibid., RH 19 XII/7. 

6 App. to KTB AOK 19, situation report of 11th Panzer Division, 8 Sept. 1944, ibid., RH 


20-19/97. 
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work found themselves unable to put a stop to this undisciplined behaviour. 
Some commanders took matters into their own hands: they simply exceeded 
their powers and organized mobile courts-martial to deliver death sentences. 
Later on, these offences were condoned, because ‘the conduct of these courts 
could only be approved, given these phenomena during the withdrawal 
movements’, according to the senior military judge at AOK 19. When 
the situation became consolidated in late September/early October, the milit- 
ary judges were once again able to work more or less ‘normally’. They then 
sternly condemned the soldiers flooding back westwards to draconian penalties 
if there was any proof that they had committed serious breaches of discipline. 
Once again French civilians appeared before military courts, usually 
accused of activities directed against the Wehrmacht. Clearly, even the mil- 
itary judges now had some doubts about German ‘final victory’, because they 
destroyed the documents drawn up during the court proceedings once the 
sentences had been carried out. This suggests that they were attempting to 
evade responsibility for their decisions.®° 
To sum up, it is found that in the battles during their retreat Army Group G 
managed to save 130,000 troops behind its own lines out of a total of about 
209,000 men who had marched out of the occupied parts of the south of 
France or had retreated while fighting. Blaskowitz and his successor Hermann 
Balck, general of panzer troops (OB as from 21 September 1944), thus man- 
aged to build up a fairly stable front in the southern section of the ‘German 
western fortress’. While the remnants of the Nineteenth Army were now facing 
the US 6th Army Group from the Swiss border to Epinal, parts of the German 
First Army and Fifth Panzer Army were trying to prevent the US 3rd Army 
from advancing further between Luxembourg, Metz, and south of Nancy.®7 
Despite its relatively successful retreat, Army Group G had lost 141,000 men 
by mid-September (dead, wounded, missing, and left behind in the fortified 
areas because of illness). It is revealing that, according to reports from Army 
Group G dating from August and September, the losses among the lowest- 
ranking officers were significantly high. While in August 116 of the 123 officers 
counted as lost held ranks ranging from Oberfahnrich (officer cadet) to captain, 
this number rose to 1,041 in September, out of a total of 1,070 officer casualties. 
This shows once again that, even during this rapid retreat, lower-ranking 
officers had to bear the brunt of the battle, alongside the men and NCOs. 
Allied losses in the first fortnight after the landing came to 2,700 Americans 
and 4,000 from De Lattre de Tassigny’s troops. US 7th Army losses between 
17 and 22 September came to 3,176 dead and missing, and 4,661 wounded.®® 


6° Extract from KTB AOK 19, report on activity of army judges, 1 July—31 October 1944, ibid., 
RH 20-19/258; according to this there were, during the period from August to October 1944, 22 
death sentences and 213 other sentences, out of a total of 451 cases. 

67 See Map II.v.5, ‘Development of the situation, 25 August-15 September’. 

68 On German casualties see app. to KTB H.Gr. G, 1-30 Sept. 1944, BA-MA, RH 19 XII/31, 
together with app. to KTB AOK 19, telex to H.Gr. G, 20 Sept. 1944, ibid., RH 20-19/86; see also 
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Although the Allies did not manage to carry out all their plans to destroy or 
entrap their enemy, they had won a respectable victory. They had managed to 
drive the Germans out of their positions in the south of France in the space ofa 
few weeks, and to destroy or capture many of their units. This enabled them to 
shield the right flank of the OVERLORD forces advancing eastwards. It also gave 
the Allies a good chance of improving the provision of supplies for their troops 
in western Europe. In October 1944, 524,894 t of a total of 1,309,184 t of 
supplies for western Europe were landed in southern French ports (figures for 
November 1944 to January 1945: 1,434,930 out of a total of 4,459,168 t).° 

The main reason for the Allies’ rapid successes in the south of France was 
that things were going well for them in north-western France. Again and again 
OB West was forced to withdraw very effective and mobile troops from Army 
Group G. This did not prove too difficult, since OB West and other top 
commanders knew that the German leaders intended eventually to give up 
southern France. Under these circumstances, however, it was difficult for the 
Germans to take practical advantage of the experience gained during the 
Normandy battles, since they did not have an adequate artillery, navy or, in 
particular, air force in the south. So they had to stand and watch the 
approaching landing just as impotently as they did the shelling of their own 
defensive positions, communications, and radar plotting sites. Earlier on, the 
uncertainty about the enemy situation had prevented them from concentrating 
the divisions deployed in the south of France in one main position. Often the 
German HQ staff had only imprecise, and occasionally even incorrect, reports 
about their enemy. 

With the retreat of German troops from the south of France, the days of the 
French Vichy government were also numbered. No more than two days after 
the Allied landing in Provence, Otto Abetz, the German ambassador in 
France, was ordered to move the French government to Belfort. Although 
Pétain refused to leave Vichy, on 20 August members of the SD nonetheless 
took him first to Belfort and then, two weeks later, to Sigmaringen in the 
Reich. The Germans treated the other representatives of this puppet gov- 
ernment the same way. During that same period the German officials left 
Vichy, and FFI troops moved in there on 26 August.7° 


Ludewig, Riickzug, 318 ff., and Vogel, ‘La Retraite allemande’, 22; on Allied losses: Weigley, 
Eisenhower’s Lieutenants, 347, and Cositintrep No. 8, report of US 6th AGp, 22 Sept. 1944, in 
Ordres de bataille, French rst Army, H., 10 P 167. 


6° See Bell, ‘Anvil-Dragoon’, 47; Weigley, Eisenhower’s Lieutenants, 347-8, and Leighton and 
Coakley, Global Logistics, 383. By the end of the war the French had managed to ship 413,673 men 
back into France via the Mediterranean ports; see Transports Maritimes Effectués, E.M., 3° bureau 
1943-1946, period from 13 Sept. 1944 to 16 April 1945, H. 7 P 169. 

70 Jackel, Frankreich, 349 ff., and Tournaux, Pérain, 516 ff. 


VII. The Battles on the Western 
Front from September 1944 to 


January 1945 


I. ALLIED OFFENSIVES IN THE FACE OF INCREASING 
GERMAN RESISTANCE 


(a) Operation MARKET-GARDEN 


As described in Chapter V, the purpose of SHAEF’s strategy in early 
September 1944 was to reach the Rhine as quickly as possible on a broad front. 
The main thrust of the assaults was to be directed at the area north of the 
Ardennes. The 21st Army Group and elements of the US 1st Army were 
instructed to seize the Ruhr area after forming bridgeheads east of the Rhine. 
At the same time, units of the 12th Army Group (Bradley) were to attack in the 
direction of Cologne, the Saar, and Frankfurt.! In the light of these intentions, 
Montgomery’s proposal in early September to take Eindhoven, Nijmegen, and 
Arnhem was to some extent a modification of Eisenhower’s plans, because it 
meant that the attack would now be directed not so much eastwards as 
northwards. Furthermore, the primary aim of clearing the approaches to the 
Scheldt would then take second place. At first, therefore, Eisenhower like his 
senior staff officers took a rather sceptical view of the British field marshal’s 
plans. Then, however, when the British 2nd Army achieved some successes 
against the Germans east of Antwerp and even managed to secure a bridge- 
head across the Meuse-Scheldt canal at Neerpelt, the Allied supreme 
commander realized that this was also a good opportunity to inflict a decisive 
defeat on the Germans along this section of the front before the onset of bad 
weather.? 

Under Montgomery’s MARKET-GARDEN plans of 10 September, three air- 
borne divisions were to seize tactically important areas around Veghel/Eind- 
hoven (US to1 Airborne Division), south of Nijmegen (US 82 Airborne 
Division), and west of Arnhem (British 1 Paratroop Division and, later, the 
Polish 1st Paratroop Brigade), under the command of Lt.-General Frederick 


1 See SHAEF to CCS, 13 Sept. 1944, PRO, WO 171/35; 21 AGp of 7 Sept. 1944, message 
Eisenhower, ibid., WO 205/53; Deutschland im Zweiten Weltkrieg, vi. 112-13; Ehrman, Grand 
Strategy, v. 524ff.; Ambrose, Supreme Commander, 518-19; David Eisenhower, ‘Broad-Front 
Controversy’, 77 ff., together with English, ‘Cinderella Campaign’, 180. 

2 See Pogue, Supreme Command, 281-2; also Ehrman, Grand Strategy, v. 527; Ludewig, 
Riickzug, 325; Amersfoort, Warfare in the Netherlands, 162, and SHAEF to Montgomery, 13 Sept. 
1944 (Eisenhower agrees to support Montgomery with vehicles and encourage him to attack), 
PRO, WO 219/260. 
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Browning (Operation MARKET). SHAEFF put 1,546 aircraft and 478 gliders on 
standby in Britain to transport the 35,000 soldiers of the Allied rst Airborne 
Army who would be needed for this operation. They were to be protected by 
nearly 1,000 fighter-bombers. 

At almost the same time as the airborne operations were taking place, 
Lt.-General Brian Horrocks’s British XXX Corps (one armoured division and 
two infantry divisions) were to advance along the road from Neepelt via Veghel 
and Nijmegen to Arnhem (Operation GARDEN). Its left and right flanks were to 
be covered by two further British corps. The purpose of this operation was to 
encircle all German forces in western Holland (in particular the German 
Fifteenth Army) by a swing from Arnhem to the River IJssel. Montgomery 
believed that the Canadian 1st Army would manage on its own to clear the 
approaches to Antwerp during that same period. 

British 2nd Army, for its part, was to attack further eastwards after reaching 
the TJssel, avoid the West Wall from the north, and then thrust into the 
northern German lowlands. Both Montgomery and Eisenhower saw this 
operation as the last chance of achieving a decisive victory before the onset of 
winter, and thereby forcing Germany to surrender more quickly. 

Another reason for conducting MARKET-GARDEN was probably that the first 
V-2 rockets had fallen on London on 8 September. The Allies hoped that this 
operation would at least block any supplies for the V-2s—which they assumed 
to be stationed around Rotterdam and Amsterdam.* 

Eisenhower also agreed to Montgomery’s proposals because this seemed a 
good opportunity to deploy the Allied 1st Airborne Army, something Marshall 
and Gen. Henry H. Arnold (C-in-C of the US air force) had been calling for 
repeatedly in the past. But plans to use the paratroop divisions after the 
breakout in Normandy—for example, west of the Seine, north of the Somme, at 
Boulogne, Calais, or Tournai—had been rejected again and again because of the 
rapid Allied advance, which meant that the airborne units’ aircraft were being 
used only for carrying troops and supplies.> Montgomery’s proposal to use all 
three divisions together for MARKET-GARDEN was now to change this situation. 

The operation did harbour some inherent risks. After all, Arnhem, where 
the British 1 Airborne Division was to land, was more than 80 km away from 


3 ‘Market’ and ‘Garden’, Allied Airborne Operation in Holland, Sept. to Oct. 1944, 2, NA, 
331.1, Box 75, File 381; 21 AGp, Operation Instruction No. 1, 13 Sept. 1944 ‘Market’, PRO, WO 
205/192; report, Allied Airborne Operation in Holland, 25 Sept. 1944, ibid., WO 205/873, together 
with Ambrose, Supreme Commander, 67, and Gulmans, ‘Operatie Market Garden’, 107 ff. 

4 Report on ‘Market’ and ‘Garden’, 13 Sept. 1944, NA, 331.1, Box 75, File 381, 31406; 21 AGp, 
Operation Instruction No. 1, 13 Sept, 1944 ‘Market’, PRO, WO 205/192, together with 21 AGp, 
C-in-C intentions, 9 Sept, 1944, ibid., WO 205/247; see also Ellis, Victory, ii. 29-30; Pogue, 
Supreme Command, 281-2; Deutschland im Zweiten Weltkrieg, vi. 12, Hackett, ‘Operation Market 
Garden’, 157ff.; Amersfoort, Warfare in the Netherlands, 162, and Gulmans, ‘Operatie Market 
Garden’, 109. 

> See Middlebrook, Arnhem 1944, 441; Hackett, ‘Operation Market Garden’, 166, 516, and 
Pogue, Supreme Command, 279 ff.; for the plans to use airborne troops: COS Committee, 270th 
Meeting, Overlord, 10 Aug, 1944 and Marshall to Eisenhower, 9 Aug. 1944, PRO, WO 106/4142. 
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the Neerpelt bridgehead on the Meuse-Scheldt canal, so it would take some 
time for Horrocks’s divisions to reach the town. It also had to be remembered 
that only one main road was usable for the advance, and that it crossed a great 
many rivers and canals. The marshy terrain and the woods around the assault 
axis favoured the defenders more than the attackers. That is why, even before 
the war, Dutch general staff officers had said it would not be possible for 
motorized forces to advance rapidly from Eindhoven via Nijmegen towards 
Arnhem. Yet the 21 Army Group planners disregarded this advice. 

Another risk factor was the weather, because airborne landings, together 
with continuous support for the dropped units by Allied air fleets, were feas- 
ible only during good flying conditions. Montgomery, like the SHAEF 
officers, presumably believed that the mass deployment of airborne troops so 
far behind the front would shock their opponent and paralyse his ability to 
react for a long time. They also thought the German troops in the Netherlands 
would not put up much serious resistance. Obviously this was still the view 
when SHAEF learned from ULTRA on 16 September—a day before the 
operation began—that the 9th SS-Panzer Division was positioned near 
Arnhem and the roth SS-Panzer Division was heading that way. Despite these 
reports, Montgomery stuck to his decision that the British rst Airborne 
Division troops should be dropped at Arnhem.°® 

On the first day of the assault, the field marshal’s assessment of the German 
units’ combat strength in this region seemed by and large to be confirmed. 
After Allied bombers concentrated their attacks on German flak positions 
near the drop zones, the first wave of paratroops landed around noon on 
17 September without encountering any serious resistance. They only suffered 
2.8 per-cent casualties, although SHAEF had predicted losses of between 25 
and 30 per cent. It seemed, therefore, that the surprise attack had succeeded. 
In the days beforehand, the German intelligence services had indeed been 
expecting Allied attacks on this front too, but they had assumed that Mont- 
gomery was more likely to advance towards the German border of the Reich 
and not almost directly northwards. As a result, the airborne troops managed 
to establish themselves firmly on the very first day and to seize important 
bridges and road junctions. 

However, when Horrocks’s troops attacked towards the north from the 
Neerpelt bridgehead at around 1500h that same day, they soon met with 
considerable resistance. They now became aware of the disadvantage that 
there was only one major road along which the corps’ many tanks and motor 
vehicles could advance. To bypass the German defensive positions by 
marching through marshland and wooded areas would have cost many 


© The Allies also received reports on 15 Sept. that parts of Fifteenth Army (two weak divisions) 
were moving towards West Brabant, on the left flank of the British zone of operation; see Gulmans, 
‘Operatie Market Garden’, 113; Bennet, Ultra, 145; Deutschland im Zweiten Weltkrieg, vi. 112-133 
Ludewig, Riickzug, 325, and on the Dutch officers’ intelligence: Hackett, ‘Operation Market 
Garden’, 164. 
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casualties and taken a long time. Even over the next few days the British did 
not, therefore, manage to achieve their objectives according to the timetable 
set down in the operational plan. Instead of joining up with British Ist 
Airborne Division at Arnhem within a space of two or three days, Horrocks’s 
units did not reach the Lower Rhine south of the town until almost a week 
later. Nevertheless, they managed to link up with the American airborne 
troops at Eindhoven on 18 September and at Grave a day later.7 Then, 
however, the further advance once again proved very slow because of 
increasingly stiff German resistance. On 22 September units of the German 
Fifteenth Army and First Paratroop Army even managed to block the road 
along which the British were advancing at Veghel. Over the next two days the 
British and Americans managed to open up the road again, but they had now 
lost valuable time. Meanwhile the paratroops who had landed west of Arnhem 
were finding themselves in a precarious situation.? Field Marshal Model, 
whose Army Group B staff was positioned north-west of Arnhem, had very 
rapidly formed combat groups made up of paratroop and panzer units, which 
increasingly confined the British to the small area of ground they were holding 
near Arnhem. When the weather worsened on 19 September, the British found 
they could only sporadically supply their airborne units, drop other units there, 
or repulse the German attacks with their aircraft. The first elements of British 
XXX Corps managed to reach the Lower Rhine on 22 September, but from 
this position the only way to support the airborne units north of the river was 
by using artillery. The river crossings were already firmly in German hands.° 

Nor did the landing of Polish airborne troops south of the Lower Rhine on 
21 September do much to improve the perilous situation of the British at 
Arnhem. Gen. Dempsey, C-in-C British 2nd Army, therefore recommended 
that the airborne troops at Arnhem should be ordered to break out towards 
the south in the event that no direct contact could be established with them. 
When they still did not manage to do so over the next few days, the Allies 
withdrew all the troops—or what remained of them—north of the Lower 
Rhine. They had suffered serious losses: some 6,500 soldiers were taken 


7 See 21 AGp, ‘Market-Garden’, situation, 17 to 26 Sept. 1944, PRO, WO 106/4410; 21 AGp, 
Operation ‘Market-Garden’, Report of 26 Sept. 1944, 5ff.; ibid., WO 205/1126; Gulmans, 
‘Operatie Market Garden’, 123f.; Ellis, Victory, ii. 32 ff.; Pogue, Supreme Command, 282 ff.; 
Ambrose, Supreme Commander, 521-2, and Eisenhower, Report, 67; for German assessments see 
map of enemy situation H.Gr. B, 13/14 Sept. 1944, BA-MA, RH 19 IX/8; Ludewig, Riickzug, 327; 
see also Deutschland im Zweiten Weltkrieg, vi. 115. 

8 Deutschland im Zweiten Weltkrieg, vi. 115; Ludewig, Riickzug, 330; Ellis, Victory, ii. 42-33 
Pogue, Supreme Command, 287; app. to KTB OB West, daily repot to OKW, 23 Sept. 1944 and 24 
Sept. 1944, BA-MA, RH 19 IV/57; 21 AGp, Operation ‘Market-Garden’, Report, 22/3 Sept. 1944, 
58 ff., PRO, WO 205/1126 (Veghel); see also Gulmans, ‘Operatie Market Garden’, 127 ff. 

° Gulmans, ‘Operatie Market Garden’, 137 ff. (reaching the Lower Rhine and Arnhem battles); 
see also Eisenhower, Report, 67-8; for the German side: app. to KTB OB West, letter to OK W and 
report WB Netherlands, 17-21 Sept. 1944, BA-MA, RH 19 IV/56; H.Gr. B, Ic, app. to activity 
report 17-26 Sept. 1944, ibid., RH 19 [X/19; Ludewig, Riickzug, 328; Ehrman, Grand Strategy, v. 
528, and KTB OR W,, iv/I. 391 ff.; on the grouping of German units in the assault zone and Model’s 
measures: Gulmans, ‘Operatie Market Garden’, 115, 121, 124 ff. 
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prisoner, wounded, or fell in action. Only 2,163 men managed to escape 
southwards across the Rhine. The Germans reported their losses in the 
Arnhem battles as 3,300 men.!° 

In terms of the Allies’ original objectives, the operation was a total failure. 
They had not managed to cut off the German units in the western Nether- 
lands, nor could they now even contemplate making a wide detour round the 
West Wall fortifications from the north. At this point it seemed impossible to 
envisage any real end to the war before the onset of winter. The reasons why 
MARKET-GARDEN failed were the poor terrain and bad weather conditions, 
together with the fact that the Allied commanders, and Montgomery in par- 
ticular, had assessed the enemy situation wrongly. The Allies had under- 
estimated the Germans’ combat strength. Moreover, they had not expected 
the German commanders to take rapid countermeasures. Nor did they take 
account of reports that German troops had received substantial reinforce- 
ments in the planned assault zone. Another serious disadvantage was that the 
Allies did not complete all the airborne landings at Arnhem on the very first 
day of the attack. Montgomery and his staff officers evidently believed that 
German resistance would be so weak that they would be able to drop the 
airborne troops comfortably over a period of three successive days. The sol- 
diers who flew in later were thus up against an opposing force that was already 
alerted and prepared to defend itself. Added to this, Montgomery’s style of 
leadership was not conducive to the rapid mastery of a critical situation. 
Because the field marshal did not really cooperate with his HQ personnel and 
senior officers, each commander did what seemed right to him at the time. 
Also, the Allies had seen no need to establish contact with the Dutch resist- 
ance, which would certainly have been able to provide them with valuable 
information on the German strength in the battle zones and to support them 
during the critical early stage of the landings. 

It is also worth noting that not much time was spent on preparing for 
MARKET-GARDEN. Presumably Montgomery wanted to exploit the weakness 
the Germans had shown so far, as quickly as he could. Clearly he also wanted 
rapidly to create faits accomplis; if the operation proved successful, it would 
make it almost impossible for Eisenhower to stop him from carrying out his 
plan for a separate assault to the north of the front. 

Similarly, the Germans succeeded only in part with their plans to counter 
MARKET-GARDEN. Model was trying to hem in the Allied troops south of 
the Lower Rhine and to destroy them there. Yet British 2nd Army proved 


10 Gulmans, ‘Operatie Market Garden’, 124 ff.; Pogue, Supreme Command, 286-7; Ambrose, 
Supreme Commander, 524, and Ludewig, Riickzug, 329; for Allied losses see also Report on 
‘Market’ and ‘Garden’, Sept. to Oct. 1944, 5, NA, 331.1, Box 75, File 381; WC, Notes on 
Operation ‘Market-Garden’, 25 Sept. to 2 Oct. 1944, PRO, WO 106/4350; Middlebrook, Arnhem 
1944, 439, reports total losses of as many as 7,077 men; on German losses see app. to KTB OB 
West, daily report to OKW, 27 Sept. 1944, BA-MA, RH 19 IV/57; the Polish paratroops could not 
be dropped until 21st instead of 19 Sept. because of fog; see Ellis, Victory, ii. 52 ff. 
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particularly good at defending the narrow corridor it had secured (see Maps 
II.IV.1-2) against German attacks, and managed to broaden it considerably 
towards the east and the west over the next few weeks. 

The Dutch civilian population also suffered bitterly from the failure of 
MARKET-GARDEN, having hoped the Allied assault would rapidly free their 
country from German domination. The Dutch therefore greeted the airborne 
landings with open jubilation. Wherever they went, Allied soldiers were 
greeted with spontaneous offers of assistance. The Dutch also supported the 
operation by calling a general rail strike, with a view to blocking the movement 
of German military convoys in the Netherlands. !2 

They were, therefore, deeply disappointed when the British soldiers with- 
drew from Arnhem again, which meant that large parts of the Netherlands 
were not liberated. The Germans reacted in their usual fashion: anyone sus- 
pected of supporting the Allies was executed; civilians were even summarily 
shot. In addition, the inhabitants of Arnhem and surrounding areas (a total of 
some 180,000 people) were forced to leave their homes and seek shelter 
elsewhere.!3 Over the next weeks and months the rail strike resulted in large 
parts of the western Netherlands running short of food and fuel. The Germans 
had also put a stop to the carriage of goods along the many canals. As a result, 
famine broke out in winter, and some 16,000 people died. 

During the first few days of the operation, the occupying forces’ military 
convoys were indeed hampered in their movements by the rail strike, but 
very soon they managed to replace the Dutch railwaymen with Germans, so 
that supplies to and the mobility of the occupying troops remained 
largely unaffected.14 


(b) The Battle for the Scheldt 


Only a few days after the launch of MARKET-GARDEN, Eisenhower once again 
set out the fundamentals of his anti-German strategy at a conference of senior 
military officers in Versailles on 22 September. He emphasized that the main 
objective was to secure Antwerp in order to bring in supplies for the Allies. 
Only then would the Allied offensive plans have adequate logistical protection. 
Eisenhower therefore rejected Montgomery’s view that the 21st Army Group 
could advance towards Germany if SHAEF concentrated supplies on this 
army group alone. He did indeed instruct the US 3rd Army to put all offensive 
projects on hold for the time being, but insisted that Bradley’s 12th Army 


11 See 21 AGp, Operation ‘Market-Garden’, Airborne Rear for Main, 26 Sept. 1944, PRO, WO 
205/314; CIGS, Summaries North West Europe, situation map of 13 Oct. 1944, ibid.. WO 106/ 
4383; Ehrman, Grand Strategy, v. 528; Pogue, Supreme Command, 288; for the German side see 
Ludewig, Riickzug, 325; Kershaw, It Never Snows in September, 303, 308; H.Gr. B, Ic, App. to 
activity report of 28 Sept. 1944, BA-MA, RH 19 IX/19; J. Ellis, Brute Force, 414-15. (reasons for the 
failure of MARKET-GARDEN); Gulmans, ‘Operatie Market Garden’, 114, 154ff., and Hackett, 
‘Operation Market Garden’, 163 ff., together with Middlebrook, Arnhem 1944, 442 ff. 

12 Kamphuis, ‘Between Hope and Fear’, 174-5. 13 Tbid. 172-3. 

14 See ibid. 170 ff., and Schoenmaker, ‘Bevrijding’, 275. 
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Group must nevertheless advance towards Cologne—Bonn and Devers’s 6th 
Army Group towards Mulhouse-Strasbourg. This meant that, although 
Montgomery could expect his views to be given priority as far as the bringing- 
up of supplies was concerned, he could not count on claiming all the Allied 
supplies for his own troops. !> 

After the Arnhem debacle, the favourable strategic base that should have 
been established for launching operations directed inside the Reich had also 
disappeared. Now SHAEF’s plan was to drive back the German troops at 
Venlo across the Meuse, in order to secure the eastern side of the corridor, as 
well as to clear the Scheldt estuary as quickly as possible. 

Eisenhower and Montgomery had hoped that the Canadian 1st Army would 
accomplish this by early October; yet it soon became clear that it was not really 
in a position to do so. Crerar, C-in-C Canadian Ist Army, was now also 
struggling to cope with supply difficulties, on top of which there was clearly a 
considerable shortage of infantrymen in his units. Furthermore, considerable 
Canadian forces were occupied in trying to seize the channel ports of 
Le Havre, Boulogne, Dunkirk, and Calais.16 

On 29 September Eisenhower therefore ordered the 21st Army Group 
to concentrate all its efforts on clearing the approaches to the Scheldt. On 
4 October, during another SHAEF conference, he argued strongly against 
Montgomery’s view that, despite the failure of MARKET-GARDEN, and although 
Antwerp could not be used for Allied supplies, it was possible to advance right 
into Germany. The field marshal thought the area west of the Meuse would be 
a suitable point for launching the attack. 

When Montgomery also suggested changing the Allied command structure, 
Eisenhower, usually so patient, must have seen red. Montgomery had taken 
the view that the long front in the west, which contained so many armies, 
could not be overseen adequately by a single supreme commander—which 
amounted to open criticism of Eisenhower’s leadership abilities. Montgomery 
called for a local commander to be given sole competence for these operations 
in the case of special actions. Here, of course, he was thinking mainly of 
himself and his plan to penetrate into the northern German lowland plain. 
Presumably the British field marshal was envisaging a command structure 
similar to that set up at the time of the Normandy landing. 

Eisenhower replied in plain words that it was now less a question of com- 
mand than of finally clearing the approaches to Antwerp, a view also shared by 
Marshall and Brooke (the British chief of staff). Should Montgomery be 


15 See SHAEF, Memo for Chief of Staff, 24 Sept. 1944, PRO, WO 219/260; Ambrose, Supreme 
Commander, 522f.; Stacey, Victory Campaign, 317; Hinsley, British Intelligence, iii/2. 395, and 
Pogue, Supreme Command, 293-4. 

16 Pogue, Supreme Command, 294; Gooren, ‘De slag om de Westerschelde’, 164; Amersfoort, 
‘Warfare in the Netherlands’, 162, and Stacey, Victory Campaign, 385-6; Boulogne was seized on 
22 Sept. (9,517 German prisoners), Le Havre on 12 Sept. (11,300 prisoners), and Calais on 1 Oct. 
1944 (7,500 prisoners); see Ellis, Victory, ii. 60 ff. 
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unhappy with the efficiency of his leadership, however, Eisenhower said he 
would be quite willing to ‘refer the matter to higher authority’. Thereupon, on 
16 October, Montgomery gave way. He now promised to be an obedient 
subordinate and to do his best to free Antwerp rapidly. All this gave the 
impression that Eisenhower now wanted to carry out his duties as supreme 
commander of Allied forces in Europe more energetically than ever.!7 

Perhaps one reason for Eisenhower’s unusually direct approach was that, in 
his view, MARKET-GARDEN had delayed operations around the Scheldt 
approaches by two or three weeks. This was probably an underestimate, since 
British troops did not begin to give serious support to the Canadian 1st Army 
until after Montgomery’s change of heart. However, British I Corps had begun 
by late September to widen the corridor secured during MARKET-GARDEN at 
Turnhout, Breda, and Roosendaal. Thanks to this, the British units were able 
to give the Canadian troops attacking towards South Beveland adequate 
protection to their rear. 

According to 21st Army Group’s plans, the German Fifteenth Army under 
Gen. von Zangen was to be attacked from the south (at Breskens) and in the 
east (across the Woensdrecht isthmus) in order to clear the Westerscheldt. 
Crerar’s units had managed to drive Zangen’s divisions back to the area north 
of the Leopold Canal by 20 September, but their thrusts from Antwerp 
towards Woensdrecht did not begin until 2 October, and the advance against 
the German bridgehead south of the Westerscheldt at Breskens not until four 
days later.!8 

Meanwhile the Fifteenth Army had enough time to withdraw the majority of 
its troops to the area north of the Westerscheldt (Walcheren and South 
Beveland), where it took comprehensive defensive measures. By 23 September 
it had transferred 82,000 men, 530 guns, 4,600 motor vehicles, and 4,000 
horses there. Despite massive support from the Allied air force, the Canadian 
troops were therefore slow to reach the isthmus west of Woensdrecht, incur- 
ring heavy losses, and did not arrive until late October. Moreover, it took 
Crerar’s units more than two weeks to force the remnants of the Fifteenth 
Army in the Breskens bridgehead to surrender. By 3 November, 12,707 
German soldiers had been taken prisoner there.!° 


17 On the question of command see Ellis, Victory, ii. 386 ff.; Pogue, Supreme Command, 297-80; 
Ambrose, Supreme Commander, 534-5; Eisenhower to CCS, 29 Sept. 1944, PRO, WO 219/261; 
Future Op Planning, 21 AGp, Op Notes, 16 Oct. 1944, ibid., WO 205/247, Stacey, Victory 
Campaign, 379, 387; 3893; Hinsley, British Intelligence, iii/2. 395; Deutschland im Zweiten Weltkrieg, vi. 
117, together with Ellis, Victory, ii. 85 ff. 

18 Ellis, Victory, ii. 85 ff.; Eisenhower, Crusade, 357; Stacey, Victory Campaign, 381-2 and Map 8, 
together with Pogue, Supreme Command, 300; on the Allied plans see also Gooren, ‘De slag om de 
Westerschelde’, 166 ff. 

19 See Stacey, Victory Campaign, 400 ff. and Map 8; Gooren, ‘De slag om de Westerschelde’, 
163 and 174ff.; Deutschland im Zweiten Weltkrieg, vi. 117; Ellis, Victory, ii. 104ff.; English, 
‘Cinderella Campaign’, 175 ff.; Op Western Europe, CIGS Summary of 13 Oct. 1944, PRO, WO 
106/4383; app. to KTB OB West, daily report to OKW, 23 Sept. 1944, BA-MA, RH 19 IV/57, 
together with KTB ORYW,, iv/I. 395 and 408 ff. 
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Only a few days earlier, on 25 October, Allied troops had begun a pincer 
attack on the South Beveland peninsula held by the German Fifteenth Army. 
While the Canadians advanced westwards from Woensdrecht, British units 
landed on the southern tip of the peninsula. On 31 October the Allies took 
South Beveland after bitter battles and then proceeded to attack Walcheren, 
the last German bastion along the Westerscheldt. British bombers had 
destroyed the dyke on the island some weeks earlier, which meant that large 
areas of Walcheren were flooded. Nonetheless, the defenders did not give up 
the fight. Thereupon British commandos, who had sailed from Ostend and 
Breskens on 1 November, attacked the German defensive positions at Flushing 
and Westkapelle. That same day, British infantry units advanced from South 
Beveland to Middelburg. On 8 November the battle for the sea approaches to 
Antwerp came to an end here too and Zangen’s Fifteenth Army troops had to 
withdraw to the northern bank of the Meuse at Zijpe and Moerdijk. Once 
British troops had also managed to drive the Germans back across the Meuse 
north of Breda and s’Hertogenbosch, the front extended along the Waal at Tiel 
and northwards past Nijmegen almost as far as the Lower Rhine. 

The battle for the Scheldt had cost Canadian 1st Army, which was sup- 
ported by British but also American and Polish units, a total of 12,873 dead, 
wounded, and missing. On the other hand, over the period from 1 October to 
8 November the Allied troops had managed to capture a total of 41,043 
German soldiers.2° 

As soon as the Westerscheldt had been freed, the British navy began to clear 
the sea route of mines. On 28 November, that is, nearly three months after the 
liberation of Antwerp, the first Allied convoy of ships reached the port. The 
Allies estimated that from then on they would be able to unload up to 80,000 t 
of supplies a day. This led to a substantial improvement in their supply situ- 
ation, as it meant far fewer goods needed to be carried overland. 

Since the German troops could now no longer control access to Antwerp 
directly, they attempted to make the port unusable by launching V-weapons, 
beginning as early as 13 October. By the end of the year Allied military losses in 
and around Antwerp amounted to 734 dead and 1,078 wounded. In military 
terms, however, the use of V-1 and V-2 weapons proved far less successful than 
the Germans had expected. Because these weapons were far from accurate, 
they destroyed only a few port installations.?! 


20 See Stacey, Victory Campaign, 424. Between 6 June and the end of September 1944 the Allies 
had taken 555,072 prisoners in western Europe; see Op Western Europe, CICS, Summary, 9 Oct. 
1944, PRO, WO 106/4383; on the operations see Gooren, ‘De slag om de Westerschelde’, 181 ff.; 
Kiinkert, ‘Opmars naar de Meuse’, 209 ff.; Pogue, Supreme Command, 300; Deutschland im Zweiten 
Weltkrieg, vi. 117; Mennel, SchluBphase, 230, together with OB West, KTB, 2 Oct. to 6 Nov. 1944, 
BA-MA, RH 19 IV/74 and 75. 

21 See Pogue, Supreme Command, 332; Deutschland im Zweiten Weltkrieg, vi. 117, together with 
21st AGp, G 1, Ops, HQ, AA Troops, 28 Sept. 1944 (Antwerp’s capacity), PRO, WO 205/114; on 
the Allied supply situation as from September 1944 see Ellis, Victory, ii. 2, 131 ff.; on the launch of 
V-weapons, ibid. 149-50 and 235; two large and 58 smaller merchant ships had been sunk by V- 
weapons in Antwerp harbour by March 1945. 
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(c) Alhed Operations up to the Start of the Ardennes Offensive 


While the battles for Arnhem and the Scheldt were being fought, the Allies 
also tried to break through to the Rhine on the fronts further south, or at least 
to inflict heavy losses on the Germans. However, the outlook for this did not 
look very promising, because the worsening autumn weather benefited the 
German defenders. 

Furthermore, the Germans had now managed to bring up troops and 
materiel, while the Allies were slow to consolidate their supply system. Added 
to this, the Allies gradually found themselves critically short of infantrymen, 
which led SHAFF to take some unusual measures. Rather like their opponents 
even before the landing, in early November the Allies also began to comb out 
their rear zones (Communication and Interior) for enough men to make up for 
at least the most acute shortages.22 

Despite these hardly favourable circumstances, Eisenhower decided at the 
beginning of October to continue the assaults. He temporarily shifted the main 
thrust of the operation to Bradley’s command area. Montgomery’s 21st Army 
Group confined itself to attacking the German bridgeheads on the Meuse at 
Venlo. By 14 November it had managed to drive back the German First 
Airborne Army to the eastern bank of the river, apart from one bridgehead at 
Venlo which was not seized until early December.?? 

Meanwhile, the left flank of Bradley’s front was greatly strengthened in the 
new thrust area when Gen. William H. Simpson’s 9th Army was brought up. 
In October the Americans also managed to encircle Aachen, forcing the 
German troops in the town (some 3,000 men) to surrender on the 21st of that 
month. During the battles, 85 per cent of the town was destroyed.24 The 
further assault by the two US armies (Ist and 9th) towards Cologne and Bonn, 
which resumed on 16 November, came up against determined resistance from 
German troops. Despite intensive bombardment of the German positions, it 
took the Americans a long time to drive back the Army Group B units. 

OB West had even assembled Fifth Panzer Army units in this section of the 
front, in expectation of an Allied attack; these units had in fact been intended 
for deployment in the Ardennes offensive planned by Hitler and ORW. By the 
beginning of this operation, on 16 December, the US troops had advanced no 
further than the River Rur at Jiilich and Dtiren. In Bradley’s view, if they were 
to continue to advance on the other bank of the river, they would first have had 


22 See Pogue, Supreme Command, 305 ff.; on Allied supplies see 12th AGp, HQ, Report, 10 Oct. 
1944, PRO, WO 219/2976, and SHAEFF to CCS, 3 Dec. 1944, ibid., WO 219/261; on plans see 
SHAEF, G-3 Dept’s plan, 6 Oct. 1944, ibid., WO 171/36. 

23 See Klinkert, ‘Opmars naar de Meuse’, 200 ff., 226-7, together with OB West, KTB, 3 Dec. 
1944, BA-MA, RH 19 IV/76. 

24 See Gilbert, Second World War, 606; Deutschland im Zweiten Weltkrieg, vi. 119 ff.; Pogue, 
Supreme Command, 310; Ambrose, Supreme Commander, 524-5, 5453; Eisenhower, Crusade, 359; on 
the Meuse bridgeheads: KTB OKW,, iv/I. 429-30, on the battles on the Meuse: Klinkert, ‘Opmars 
naar de Meuse’, 226 ff. 
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to seize the Rur and Urft dams. Yet they did not manage to do so until the 
beginning of the Ardennes campaign, in spite of deploying four American 
divisions. The US 1st Army suffered particularly heavy losses in the battles 
in Hiirtgen Forest south of Diiren (21,000 men between 16 November and 
16 December).?° 

Further south, however, the Allies proved more successful. Before the end of 
October the US 3rd Army and 6th Army Group had managed to drive the 
German Army Group G units back to the foothills of the Vosges at Lunéville and 
east of Epinal. When the Sixth Panzer Army’s counterattacks failed there, Gen. 
Hermann Balck, commanding Army Group G, withdrew his troops to the passes 
through the Vosges. On 8 November the US 3rd Army continued its assaults, 
encircled Metz ten days later, and then forced the Germans to hand over the 
town on 22 November. The Allied air forces managed to destroy German relief 
units while they were still marching up. Thereupon the German First Army 
withdrew to the West Wall between Merzig and Saarlautern (Saarlouis). Patton 
did not manage to advance to Saarbrticken as intended, however, and his troops 
did not succeed in forming a bridgehead at Saarlautern until early December.?¢ 

On 13 November, only a few days after the beginning of US 3rd Army’s 
assault, units of Devers’s US 6th Army Group also launched operations 
against the southern section of Army Group G (in particular the Nineteenth 
Army). Five days later units of the French 2nd Armoured Division had 
penetrated to the Zabern valley, on 23 November it liberated Strasbourg, and 
then thrust forward as far as the Rhine at Kehl. At the same time, US 7th Army 
was driving the Germans back eastwards across the Vosges near St-Dié. 

The Allies now also succeeded in breaking through the German positions in 
the Belfort Gap north of the Swiss border. On 20 November they reached the 
Rhine and two days later seized Mulhouse. The Nineteenth Army did, how- 
ever, manage to hold a large bridgehead at Colmar. The French 1st Army 
proved too weak to advance northwards along the Rhine at this stage.27 The 
North African soldiers in De Lattre de Tassigny’s units found the atrocious 
weather particularly dispiriting; their morale also began to suffer because 
many of them had the impression they were being made to run all the risks on 
behalf of comrades from the mother country who seemed rather reluctant to 
join the French army. Looking only at the infantry units, this impression may 


25 See Pogue, Supreme Command, 311, 317; Ambrose, Supreme Commander, 545; on the 
operations see Jung, Ardennen-Offensive, 38-9; Ellis, Victory, ii. 163-4; KTB OKW, iv/I. 426 ff.; 
Eisenhower, Report, 72; on the Allied plans see 21st AGp, Notes on visit Ninth US Army, 10 Nov. 
1944, PRO, WO 205/247; on intelligence on the German side: OB West, KTB, 6 and 14 
Nov. 1944, BA-MA, RH 19 IV/75, and ChefdGenSt OB West, Ia, Notices, 2 Dec. 1944, ibid.. RH 
2/v. 1517. 

26 Kisenhower, Report, 71 ff.; Jung, Ardennen-Offensive, 37 ff.; KTB OKW, iv/I. 416 ff.; OB West, 
KTB, 5 Oct. as also 12-29 Nov. 1944, BA-MA, RH 19 IV/74 and 75; see also Deutschland im 
Zweiten Weltkrieg, vi. 120 ff. 

27 Deutschland im Zweiten Weltkrieg, vi. 123; Pogue, Supreme Command, 318; Eisenhower, Report, 
73; id., Crusade, 361 ff.; KTB OKW, iv/I. 417 ff.; Jung, Ardennen-Offensive, 38; H.Gr. G, KTB, 
situation map, 21 Nov. 1944, BA-MA, RH 19 XII/1o, together with OB West, KTB, 18-23 Nov. 
1944, ibid., RH 19 IV/75. 
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not have been entirely inaccurate. On the whole, however, as SHAEF noted as 
early as 1 November, the rearming of the French units had proceeded entirely 
accordingly to plan. The French army now had as many as 230,000 men, 
many of whom came from the mother country.?§ 

Hitler was furious at the defeat in his First and Ninth Army areas, and 
ordered a court-martial investigation. The committee of inquiry set up by the 
Reich Court-Martial found that ‘leadership and reporting errors’ had occurred 
during the battles in the Army Group G area. According to OB West 
(Rundstedt again since 5 September), however, the army group units had been 
weakened so severely by the high losses and withdrawals of motorized units 
that they had had little capacity to resist the far superior Allied forces. On 
23 December Hitler then decided not to order a formal trial; meanwhile, 
however, on 26 November, he had already put Himmler in full command of all 
German troops between Karlsruhe and the Swiss border (Army Group Upper 
Rhine). Evidently, he had more confidence in the ability of the Reichsfiihrer 
SS and chief of police to organize defence against the Allies in this sector of the 
front than in that of his Wehrmacht generals.?° 

The strength of German resistance, which made itself felt by the second half 
of September 1944 at the latest, led the Allied leaders to review their strategy in 
the west several times. The main question was how the war could be brought to 
a victorious end as quickly as possible. Eisenhower had told Marshall at the end 
of October that he regarded the early opening of the port at Antwerp as one of 
the most important preconditions for conducting a successful war against 
Germany itself. Only when the logistics problems had been resolved could 
decisive attacks be launched against the German forces in the west. In answer to 
Marshall’s question whether one could count on hostilities coming to an end by 
1 January 1945, he therefore expressed serious doubts. Nor did the joint plan- 
ning staff of the British COS dare to make any concrete predictions at this stage, 
although the officers presumed they could force the Germans to surrender 
between 31 January and mid-May 1945. Since the Allies did not manage to clear 
the approaches to Antwerp until late November 1944, they now confined their 
plans to forming a bridgehead across the Rhine by the beginning of 1945. 

Apart from sorting out the supply situation called for by Eisenhower, 
SHAEF continued trying to destroy the German strategic infrastructure by a 
sustained bombing campaign. It therefore decided at the end of October to 
give priority to attacking the Germans’ oil industry, together with their 
transport system.?° 


28 See SHAEF to CCS, 1 Nov. 1944, PRO, WO 171/36; on the soldiers’ morale: Coudry, ‘Es 
sind immer die gleichen ...’, 161 ff.; Pogue, Supreme Command, 318, and Eisenhower, Crusade, 
363 ff.; according to Vigneras, Rearming the French, 186 and 339 ff., by 15 October 1944 there were 
about 60,000 soldiers from mainland France in the French army, while another 137,000 recruits 
had already been given their pre-call-up medicals. 

29 See KTB ORW, iv/I. 419; Gilbert, Second World War, 614.; OB West, KTB, 24 and 30 Nov. 
as also 5 and 23 Dec. 1944, BA-MA, RH 19 IV/75 and 76. 

30 On 12 December SHAEFF had predicted that the Rhine could not be crossed until May 1945 
because of the high water level; see Ambrose, Supreme Commander, 551; on other forecasts see 
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When it became generally apparent to the Allies in late November that they 
would not even be able to break through at Aachen in the near future, this led to 
the bitterest quarrel of all between Eisenhower and Montgomery. The latter, 
certain that he would be protected from the rear by Field Marshal Brooke, the 
British chief of staff, once again urged that the command be divided between one 
commander north of the Ardennes and one to the south. He felt that the strategy 
pursued by SHAEEF and Eisenhower to date, namely to attack on every front, had 
failed because there had been no main thrust. Eisenhower defended himself 
against this criticism by arguing that he could not accept Montgomery’s 
description of the Allied successes since Bradley’s breakout in Normandy as 
failures. In a letter dated 1 December he reminded the British field marshal that 
the Allies were still operating successfully. For instance, he wrote, between 8 
November and the end of the month the US 3rd Army had taken 25,000 
prisoners, and 1st and 9th Armies combined had taken 30,000. In view of 
SHAEFPF’s future projects, he thought that limited operations should be con- 
ducted on all sections of the front for the time being, while at the same time 
preparing for a major assault. The Allied supreme commander was tactful 
enough not to mention, in his communication to the field marshal, that it was his 
critic Montgomery who was largely to blame for the fact that it had taken so long 
to be able, by clearing the approaches to the Scheldt, to conduct large-scale 
operations.3! 

The Allied military leaders agreed to meet in Maastricht on 7 December in 
order to discuss all these problems at the highest level. At this conference, 
Montgomery found himself faced with a combined front of both American and 
British officers (Tedder, Bradley, and Smith), all of whom supported Eisen- 
hower’s position. So he seemed to have very little prospect of pushing his views 
through. In the event, Montgomery did not achieve much more than what had 
already been decided: priority for 21st Army Group, although without making 
the Ardennes the boundary between the 2Ist and 12th Army Groups as he had 
wanted. Instead, the boundary line was to run north of Maastricht. Similarly, 
Eisenhower once again rejected the idea that US troops should be prevented at 
all cost from advancing towards Frankfurt. As before, Montgomery was very 
firmly against crossing the Rhine by that route, because in his view the terrain 
east of the city was not suitable for deep-ranging advances.32 

A further conference held in London scarcely a week later, between 
Eisenhower and Tedder on the one side and Brooke and Churchill on the 


Pogue, Supreme Command, 307 ff.; Ellis, Victory, ii. 138 and 170, together with Gilbert, Second 
World War, 616 (bombing). 


31 See Pogue, Supreme Command, 312 ff.; Ambrose, Supreme Commander, 547 ff., and Ellis, 
Victory, ii. 166 ff. 

32 See Ellis, Victory, ii. 549 ff.; Pogue, Supreme Command, 316; SHAEF, Notes on Meeting at 
Maastricht, 7 Dec. 1944, PRO, WO 219/216, and 21st AGp, Montgomery to COS, 6 Nov. 1944, 
ibid., WO 205/5B; here the field marshal reacted to the news that Gen. Patton wanted to advance 
towards Frankfurt with the words: ‘AII very interesting!’ 
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other, produced little change in SHAEF’s strategy. Early in November, in 
the light of the slow Allied advance in western Europe and the standstill on 
this front, Churchill had suggested a meeting with Roosevelt, in order to get 
things moving again. But the American president declined to attend. In his 
view, everything was still going according to plan in Europe, and he tried to 
encourage Churchill by saying that a breakthrough would come soon. When 
Field Marshal Brooke severely criticized Eisenhower’s conduct of the war 
in western Europe during the London conference, Churchill finally sided 
with the American supreme commander. After assessing the situation in 
realistic terms, the British prime minister presumably saw little chance 
of achieving any fundamental changes in the Allied conduct of the war in 
western Europe. 

These incidents show once again that, unlike Churchill, Roosevelt had no 
ambitions to intervene in the details in a theatre of war; except when major 
decisions had to be taken, he preferred to leave the planning and conduct of 
military operations to officers he trusted.?? 

At least, after all these discussions, Montgomery could once again count on 
priority being given to his operations against the Reich in terms of the 
allocation of supplies and of support from the air. Moreover, the right flank of 
21st Army Group would now be guarded by the US oth Army. SHAEF 
planned to begin these operations in the first half of January 1945. At the same 
time, however, Eisenhower ordered that the American 3rd and 7th Armies 
should attack in the direction of the Saar and the Palatinate (the upper 
Rhineland) as early as 19 December. Further south, US 6th Army Group was 
to destroy the German bridgehead at Colmar. The US 1st Army was ordered 
to continue its assaults and to seize the Rur and Urft dams, in order to prepare 
the ground for the operations against Bonn and Cologne. The Allies had 64 
divisions and seven brigades in western Europe that they could deploy for all 
these operations.34 


2. THE ARDENNES OFFENSIVE (OPERATION WACHT AM RHEIN) 


(a) German Plans and Preparations 


Initially, the Allied intentions described above were thwarted by Operation 
WACHT AM RHEIN (Watch on the Rhine). As early as August 1944, after 
Bradley’s troops had broken out in Normandy, Hitler and the OKW began to 
give thought to launching a large-scale counter-offensive. In mid-September, 
when the Allied advance had slowed down considerably, Sixth Panzer Army 


33 See Ambrose, Supreme Commander, 551, and Pogue, Supreme Command, 314-15. 

34 Of these 17 divisions and 7 brigades in 21st Group = Northern Group of Armies, 30 divisions 
in 12th Army Group= Central Group of Armies, 17 divisions in 6th Army Group = Southern 
Group of Armies; see Pogue, Supreme Command, 317, 379 (SHAEF command structure, 18 Dec. 
1944); Ambrose, Supreme Commander, 551 ff., and CIGS, Summary, Northwest Europe, Order of 
Battle, 2 Dec. 1944, PRO, WO 106/4383. 
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was formed in preparation for the German offensive, led by SS-Oberst- 
gruppenftihrer and Waffen-SS Gen. Sepp Dietrich, who was tasked with 
refreshing the exhausted panzer units so that he could then use them for 
assault operations. The headquarters and commanders involved were not, 
however, told what concrete objective these measures were intended to 
achieve; at this stage Hitler shared his views regarding an operation in the west 
only with the officers closest to him, whom he informed that his military 
objective was to retake Antwerp. The plan was to remove the Allies’ most 
important supply base, while at the same time facing them with a ‘new 
Dunkirk’. In this way the German dictator intended finally to take back the 
initiative in the west. Once the Allies had been decisively defeated, the Reich 
would be in a position to face up to the expected Soviet winter offensive.3> 

In late September Keitel and Jodl were ordered to draw up plans for the 
operations in the west. In early October the Wehrmacht operations staff 
produced a few outline plans for assaults along the entire western front. 
According to Warlimont, the officers finally concluded that an offensive across 
the Ardennes between Monschau and Echternach, using two panzer armies, 
would offer a good opportunity to reach Antwerp rapidly. They believed the 
Allies (the US 1st Army) were thin on the ground in this section of the front, 
with its difficult terrain, so that the prospects of an attempt to break through 
the Allied positions looked very promising. 

Meanwhile, on 3 September Hitler had once again appointed Rundstedt as 
OB West, while Model remained C-in-C of Army Group B. On 12 October 
Keitel ordered Rundstedt to make ready for an operation east of the US Ist 
Army’s sector, advising him that it was of the utmost importance to keep all 
these measures secret. Not even he was yet told the true objective of the 
preparations.?° 

It was not until ten days later that Hitler himself told the chiefs of staff of OB 
West and Army Group B (Westphal and Krebs) of his intentions. In early 
November Rundstedt gave his opinion of these plans; he agreed with Hitler 
about the Wehrmacht operations staff’s proposal, while proposing another 
assault from Aachen in a westerly direction where, as has been outlined above, 
the Allies had already deployed numerous divisions in order to break through 
to the Rhine. OB West considered that the first priority was to crush these. 
Field Marshal Model, whose Army Group B was to conduct Operation WACHT 
AM RHEIN, reviewed Rundstedt’s plans again a fortnight later. He proposed 
encircling Allied units near Aachen (US goth and Ist Armies and British 2nd 
Army) while they were still east of the Meuse and then destroying them, before 


35 See KTB ORW, iv/I. 340-1; Wilt, War from the Top, 274; Warlimont, Inside Hitler’s 
Headquarters, 475 ff.; Jung, Ardennen-Offensive, 101; Gilbert, Second World War, 615; Weinberg, 
World at Arms, 765-6, and Deutschland im Zweiten Weltkrieg, vi. 124. 

36 Deutschland im Zweiten Weltkrieg, vi. 125; Warlimont, Inside Hitler’s Headquarters, 480-1; KTB 
ORW, iv/I. 433-4, and Jung, Ardennen-Offensive, 105 ff.; Rundstedt took over as OB West on 
5 September 1944. 
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advancing further towards Antwerp. The advantage of this, in his view, was 
that it would release the German divisions currently fighting east of Aachen so 
that they could be used for WACHT AM RHEIN. 

Hitler, Keitel, and Jodl, however, thought these proposals would detract 
from the real objective, and rejected the alternative plans. Zangen’s Fifteenth 
Army, which was now facing the Americans at Aachen, should in their view be 
used only to guard the northern flank of Sixth SS-Panzer Army, while Army 
Group H forces should not advance southwards from the Netherlands until 
later in the course of WACHT AM RHEIN. In the end, both Rundstedt and Model 
declared themselves entirely happy with this solution.37 

When Hitler gave the order to deploy on 10 November, it became clear that 
the German leader once again wanted to ‘stake everything on one card’, as Jodl 
put it. Unconcerned by the constant Allied assaults, he believed that a con- 
centrated thrust by two panzer armies (Sixth SS and Fifth) towards Antwerp 
could separate all their opponent’s units north of a line through Bastogne— 
Brussels—Antwerp (20-30 divisions of British 21st Army Group, together 
with the US 1st and 9th Armies) from the American armies positioned to 
the south, and destroy them. Hitler was confident that this would turn the tide 
of the war.38 

The necessary forces were due to be fully deployed by 27 November. At the 
end of the month, however, this deadline had to be postponed, first to 10 
December and finally to 16 December, because Bradley’s and Devers’s 
offensives had prevented the Germans from bringing up forces to the front 
in the west in time, especially motorized units. The bad roads and shortage 
of transport facilities and fuel also made it difficult to deploy these forces 
rapidly. Another factor that had to be taken into account was the weather: 
in view of the Allies’ air superiority, operations could begin only during a 
period of bad weather. It also took the Germans a long time to take up 
their initial positions, because convoys could usually move only at night for 
reasons of secrecy.?° 

The importance Hitler attached to Operation WACHT AM RHEIN is clear from 
the fact that he left his headquarters in Berlin on 10 December and moved to 
the ‘Eagle’s Nest’ (Adlerhorst) bunker near Bad Nauheim, in order to be as 
close as possible to the coming scene of action. On 11 and 12 December the 
German dictator assembled all officers involved in the operation, from division 


37 Jung, Ardennen-Offensive, 108 ff., 114 ff., 316 ff.; Army Group H staff had been formed on Io 
November 1944. Under it were the First Paratroop Army and Twenty-Fifth Army units deployed 
on the Dutch front, together with troops of the Wehrmacht commander for the Netherlands; see 
KTB ORW,, iv/I. 414, 437-8; on the deployment of units: OB West, KTB, 10 and 18 Nov. 1944, 
BA-MA, RH 19 IV/75, and 1/Skl, Part C II/b, Keitel to OKM, telex, 12 Oct. 1944, ibid., RM 7/137, 
together with Wilt, War from the Top, 274-5. 

38 Tbid., KTB ORW, iv/I. 439, and Deutschland im Zweiten Weltkrieg, vi. 124 ff. 

39 Deutschland im Zweiten Weltkrieg, vi. 128; OB West, KTB, 9 and 16 Dec. 1944, BA-MA, RH 
19 IV/76; KTB OKW, iv/I. 446; Wilt, War from the Top, 275, together with Jung, Ardennen- 
Offensive, 113, 121, 132 ff. 
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commander upwards, in the ‘Eagle’s Nest’ to explain the importance of the 
forthcoming battles to them in person. He kept impressing on his subordinates 
that this was a unique chance to end the ‘unnatural coalition’ of their 
opponents by ‘a few very heavy blows’. With a mixture of truth and lies, Hitler 
endeavoured to convince the officers that the Wehrmacht was still superior to 
the Allied soldiers. Many of the officers present took their supreme com- 
mander’s words as great encouragement. 

According to the concrete plans set out by Hitler and the Wehrmacht 
executive staff, on 16 December three armies (Sixth SS-Panzer, Fifth Panzer 
Army, and Seventh Army) under the high command of Army Group B were to 
attack on a broad front of some 170 km between Monschau and Echternach. 
The first wave was made up of 200,000 men (13 Volksgrenadier and five 
panzer divisions), with 600 armoured vehicles, supported by 1,600 artillery 
guns.?° In total, Model had 19 divisions (including seven panzer divisions) 
from the three deployed armies available for this operation. He could also 
draw on up to ten further divisions (including two panzer divisions) from other 
sections of Army Group B’s front and from the reserve, as reinforcements. 

The plan was that the Sixth SS-Panzer Army would spearhead the main 
attack with an assault between Monschau and Losheim. A few days later, SS- 
Panzer divisions were to cross the Meuse between Liege and Huy and then 
advance towards Antwerp. The left flank of these assault forces was to be 
guarded by the Fifth Panzer Army, led by Gen. Hasso von Manteuffel. Its task 
was to cross the Meuse at Dinant and then advance towards Brussels and 
Antwerp. Seventh German Army (under Gen. Erich Brandenberger) was 
detailed to guard its left flank by thrusts towards Arlon.*! 

One of the biggest headaches in this operation was the shortage of 
deployable air forces, which Hitler had admitted in his speeches in the ‘Eagle’s 
Nest’ on 11 and 12 December, without, however, suggesting a solution. As 
mentioned earlier, the German commanders wanted to launch the attack 
during a time of bad weather, to give at least some temporary protection from 
the Allies’ air superiority. In addition, some 1,770 fighters—as much as two- 
thirds of the total German air strength—and 700 other aircraft were con- 
centrated on airfields in the west. They were instructed to protect the heads of 
their own panzer columns against enemy air strikes, and to attack Allied air- 
fields in the vicinity of the area of operation.*2 

During the preparatory stage for WACHT AM RHEIN Hitler hit on the idea of 
putting SS and Wehrmacht soldiers who could speak English behind enemy 


40 Jung, Ardennen-Offensive, 117-8; Warlimont, Inside Hitler’s Headquarters, 486 ff.; Gilbert, 
Second World War, 617; Weinberg, World at Arms, 766, and Boog, ‘Invasion to Surrender’, 130. 

41 According to KTB OB West, Army Group B had a total of 29 infantry and 12 motorized 
divisions with 1,427 tanks and self-propelled assault guns; see OB West, KTB, 16 Dec, 1944, BA- 
MA, RH 19 IV/76; see also Deutschland im Zweiten Weltkrieg, vi. 124 ff.; Hinsley, British Intelligence, 
iii/2., 438-9, and Jung, Ardennen-Offensive, 131. 

4 Jung, Ardennen-Offensive, 138 ff., and Deutschland im Zweiten Weltkrieg, vi. 127-8. 
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lines. Dressed in US uniforms and equipped with Allied vehicles, they were to 
sabotage the Allies’ defensive measures and generally sow confusion. The 
2,000 or so men assembled in what was called ‘Panzer Brigade 150’, under SS- 
Obersturmbannftihrer Otto Skorzeny, were ordered to seize the Meuse 
crossings and carry out other acts of sabotage. OB West held detailed dis- 
cussions on 9 November about this operation, codenamed GREIF (griffon), 
which was in breach of the international laws of war. A further operation, 
codenamed STOSSER (sparrowhawk), was to be carried out by airborne 
troops—this time in German uniform. The paratroops were ordered to occupy 
major roads and passes in the High Venn, north of Malmédy, in order to 
prevent a flank attack on the Sixth SS-Panzer Army from the north.*2 

After assessing the enemy situation, the staffs of OB West and Army Group 
B believed they would manage to inflict a surprise attack on their enemy on 
16 December, thanks to their many concealment measures. They assumed 
that, because of the effects of this surprise strike and their numerical superi- 
ority in ground troops in this area, they would encounter little resistance until 
they reached the Meuse. Studies carried out by the staff of Army Group B on 
to and 15 December show that the officers assumed there were only about 550 
Allied tanks in the area in which the three German armies would attack. 
However, they also reckoned that in view of the Allied offensives in the 
northern and southern Ardennes, the Allies had a total of 2,000 tanks along 
the entire army group front. Yet Model’s staff thought it unlikely that strong 
contingents of mobile Allied divisions could reach the zone of attack during 
the first few days of the operation. In particular, they did not expect the British 
staff to react rapidly or flexibly, so they did not expect the 21st Army Group to 
take countermeasures until the German panzers had nearly reached Brussels. 
Nor did they believe that units could rapidly be brought up from the US 6th 
Army Group, because it was closely engaged with German troops. At most, it 
was felt, the US 9th and 1st Armies could free up to five divisions relatively 
quickly, since they were not expecting any major German counter-attacks 
around Aachen. Army Group B assumed that in any case Fifteenth Army and 
paratroops (Operation STOSSER) would be able to prevent these US divisions 
from advancing southwards. It was thought highly unlikely that the Allies 
would bring up other reinforcements until long after the Germans’ own units 
had crossed the Meuse. According to German reconnaissance reports, their 
enemy had few reserves in depth. None of these studies considered the likely 
effects of the Allies’ air superiority on the course of the operations.*4 

Model was not at all concerned about reports that on 13 December the 
Americans had moved armoured fighting vehicles to the assault zone, and that 


4 For Operation STOSSER see OB West, KTB, 16 Dec. 1944, BA-MA, RH 19 IV/76; for GREIF 
see also KTB ORW, iv/I. 448-9. 

44 See H.Gr. B, Ic, App. to activity report, ChefdGenSt, studies, 10 and 15 Dec. 1944, BA-MA, 
RH 19 IX/19; OB West, KTB, 15 Dec. 1944, ibid., RH 19 IV/76; Jung, Ardennen-Offensive, 118, 
together with Deutschland im Zweiten Weltkrieg, vi. 128. 
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shortly before they had conveyed troops from Devers’s 6th Army Group 
northwards to US 3rd Army’s area of command. Nor was the assault date 
postponed when it became apparent that it was frequently impossible to bring 
up troops according to plan because of the vigorous Allied attacks on other 
sections of the front in the west. Some units, especially in the Fifth Panzer 
Army, therefore arrived at their deployment area rather battle-weary and in 
great haste. Very young and inexperienced soldiers were often assigned to the 
divisions to replace the losses. When the soldiers occupied their standby 
positions, the measures to ensure secrecy the Germans had imposed upon 
themselves proved to be another disruptive factor. Many units were not allowed 
to move into their deployment areas until the night before the attack, which 
meant they had almost no chance of reconnoitring the terrain ahead of them. 

Notwithstanding these problems, the German side still counted on success, 
because the Wehrmacht felt it was far superior to the Allied officers and 
headquarters staff in terms of the tactical and operational leadership of units. 
At all events, Model informed Hitler on 15 December that the army group was 
now entirely set to seize Antwerp, and at the beginning of the attack Rundstedt 
announced that it was now a question of doing ‘everything’ for ‘our Fatherland 
and our Fuhrer’, and that 16 December would also bring ‘the start of a new 
phase of the entire western campaign’.45 


(b) Allied Reconnaissance Findings 


A day before, Montgomery had asked his supreme commander whether he 
could spend his Christmas leave in England. Eisenhower agreed, because in 
his last situation assessment before the German attack Montgomery had 
informed the Imperial General Staff that ‘there is nothing to report on my 
front or the front of the American armies on my right. I do not propose to send 
any more evening situation reports till the war becomes more exciting.’ The 
other senior officers on the Allied side proved equally unsuspecting.*° 

It is quite astonishing that the Allied staffs, who had been quite successful so 
far in assessing the enemy situation, could have been so wrong on this occa- 
sion. After all, they had received numerous indications of an operation of this 
scale, in spite of the German measures to maintain secrecy. In fact the Allies 
had known since August 1944 that German Army Group B was preparing a 
counter-offensive. Nor were they unaware that the Sixth SS-Panzer Army was 
being brought up or that the Germans were seeking to free up motorized units 
from certain sectors of the western front. At the same time, they had received 
reports that many German combat forces were being concentrated around 
Dtisseldorf and east of Aachen. This picture of German preparations for an 


4 Deutschland im Zweiten Weltkrieg, vi. 127-8; OB West, KTB, 9 and 13 Dec. 1944, BA-MA, 
RH 19 IV/76; on Model see KTB ORW,, iv/I. 447, and on Rundstedt: OB West, KTB, 15 and 16 
Dec. 1944, BA-MA, RH 19 IV/76. 

46 21st AGp, Battle Folders, C-in-C to CIGS, 15 Dec. 1944, PRO, WO 106/4361, and Pogue, 
Supreme Command, 369. 
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offensive was completed by the many signs of road and rail convoys west of the 
Rhine at Koblenz. 

A few days before the attack was launched, US VIII Corps positioned south- 
west of Bastogne received reports from deserters and civilians that the 
Germans were deploying substantial numbers of tanks and motor vehicles, as 
well as bridging equipment, in the area round Bitburg. It was also noted that 
early in December the German U-boats in the Atlantic were sending out far 
more frequent weather reports than before. This too was an unmistakeable 
sign that the other side was up to something along this front. Eventually, 
reports trickled in that the Germans were planning to operate behind Allied 
lines in the near future (the plan for GREIF).*” 

Naturally these reports gave rise to all sorts of suppositions on the Allied 
side. Gen. Kenneth Strong, the SHAEF intelligence officer, believed a few 
weeks before the operation began that the reported enemy activities could 
mean one of several things. The Germans might be refreshing their troops east 
of the relatively calm front at the Ardennes in order to use them on the eastern 
front. These standby units could also enable Rundstedt to block an Allied 
breakthrough at Aachen. Nor did Strong exclude the possibility that the 
Germans were preparing for an offensive through the Ardennes. The intelli- 
gence officer passed on his thoughts to Bradley and Smith, SHAEF chief of 
staff. Eisenhower did then feel some concern about the low troop density in 
the US 1st Army sector in the Ardennes. Bradley shared his supreme com- 
mander’s anxiety, but believed the risk could be taken, because the strong 
offensives under way north and south of the area in question would 
surely prevent their opponent from attacking in the Ardennes. Nonetheless, 
he promised Eisenhower he would deploy a few divisions as reinforcements 
in this area. In fact, however, on 16 December the German attackers were 
faced with only five US divisions (Gncluding one armoured division) 
with 83,000 men between Monschau and Echternach. They themselves had 
more than 420 tanks and other AFVs, together with 504 artillery pieces. 
On the day of the attack, in numerical terms, Model’s troops had 2.4 times 
as many men, I.4 times as many armoured units, and 4.8 times as many guns 
as the Allied forces.48 

The Allied staffs saw an attack in this particular area as rather unlikely 
mainly because, although the reports they had received made it perfectly 
conceivable that the Germans could attack even before Christmas—if only to 
boost morale among their people and on the front—they thought there was 


47 Pogue, Supreme Command, 361 ff.; 12th AGp, G 2, Enemy Situation, 22 and 29 Nov. 1944, 
PRO, WO 171/21, together with Hinsley, British Intelligence, iii/2. 402 ff. 

48 Deutschland im Zweiten Weltkrieg, vi. 128; on the Allied strength see Weinberg, World at Arms, 
766; Wilt, War from the Top, 276; on Strong’s analysis: Pogue, Supreme Command, 361 ff.; on the U- 
boats: Hinsley, British Intelligence, iii/2. 430, and Ambrose, Supreme Commander, 552. Allied 
reconnaissance had estimated the number of German divisions in the west fairly accurately, at a 
total of 71 large units; see M.I. 14, German Combat Divisions, 4 Dec. 1944, PRO, WO 208/3122. 
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little fear of much more than a local ‘showdown’ since the state of the 
Germans’ reserves, especially fuel stocks, would prevent them from embarking 
on any large-scale operations. The only attack that would make any military 
sense, in view of the expected Allied breakthrough, would be east of Aachen 
(Strong’s second alternative). The Ardennes, on the other hand, would be less 
suitable for large-scale operations because the roads there would be difficult to 
use in winter. So the Allies tended to regard the reported German troop 
activity in the Eifel area as a fairly normal part of the process of refreshing 
burnt-out units.49 

All this seemed entirely logical. What the Allies did not, however, take into 
account was the fact that the other side was no longer really thinking logically 
or acting rationally. The Germans did not even manage to formulate any 
halfway plausible strategic objectives for the alternative operations proposed 
by Rundstedt and Model—not to mention the plans mooted by Hitler and the 
generals around him and their orders to stake everything on this operation. 
Also, the Allies were unaware that in fact Hitler and the OKW were behind the 
assault plans and not Rundstedt, whom they considered far more cautious. He 
was merely the willing executor of his superior’s orders. When they assessed 
their enemy the Allies, as Hugh Cole put it so well, were looking into a mirror 
in which they only saw the reaction to their own intentions. These were, in the 
main, to plan and carry out offensives during that period, while largely 
ignoring defensive considerations. Several Allied commanders thus believed 
the Germans would, given their generally hopeless situation, harm themselves 
more than the Allies if they did actually attack. In a sense they were to prove 
right; but at first the Allies had to suffer bitter setbacks. 

One factor that may have played its part in the Allied military leaders’ 
thinking was that they had received no ULTRA reports that indicated a German 
offensive. This was because during the preparatory stage for WACHT AM RHEIN 
the Germans had stopped using radio for their communications. The Allied 
commanders evidently assumed that if they heard nothing from ULTRA, there 
could be no imminent danger, and thus did not take all the other reconnais- 
sance reports indicating an imminent assault very seriously.>° 


(c) The Battles in the Ardennes from Mid-December 1944 to Early Fanuary 1945 


On 16 December towards 0700h, after an hour of artillery bombardment, 
Model’s troops attacked between Monschau and Echternach. The Sixth 
SS-Panzer Army was to cross the Meuse between Huy and Liege and then 
push forward to Antwerp. Dietrich’s troops did manage to seize the outposts 
of US V Corps, yet their attempted breakthrough failed because of the grim 
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American resistance. In particular, the tactically important hills around 
Elsenborn and Bitgenbach remained in Allied hands. Further south at 
Losheim, however, SS units managed to advance a little further westwards 
that day and over the next few days. But there too, the German assault 
quickly came to a standstill around Malmédy and Stavelot. This meant that for 
the time being the plan to push through the High Venn, seize crossings over 
the Meuse, and finally take Antwerp had failed. Operation STOSSER to seize the 
Venn passes also failed; poor weather conditions made it impossible to drop 
the paratroops according to plan, and most of them were taken prisoner by US 
troops.>! 

In the course of the attacks by Sixth SS-Panzer Army there were many 
breaches of the international laws of war, beginning with those committed by a 
1st SS-Panzer Division (Peiper) combat group. By 19 December its victims 
included 308 US soldiers, who were captured and then shot, as were 130 
Belgian civilians. News of these atrocities spread like wildfire among Allied 
troops, and they too now sometimes shot German soldiers after they had 
surrendered.>2 

Unlike Dietrich’s rather unsuccessful panzer army, Manteuffel’s troops (the 
Fifth Panzer Army) exploited the moment of surprise much more effectively; 
they managed to break through the defensive system of US VII Corps (under 
Middleton) between St-Vith and north of Wiltz, and to advance westwards 
over the next few days. Fifth Panzer Army even managed to encircle an 
American division south-east of St-Vith and on 18 December forced it to 
surrender, taking more than 8,000 US soldiers prisoner. Yet despite this 
success, American troops held the key traffic junctions at Bastogne and, ini- 
tially, also at St-Vith. In the southern sector of the assault zone, Seventh Army 
(under Gen. Erich Brandenberger) achieved only relatively minor break- 
throughs between Echternach and Nives. 

Although the Allied air force found it very difficult to support its own ground 
troops because of the bad weather, the German panzer units could make only 
slow progress, hampered by waterlogged roads, poor communications, and 
soon also a shortage of fuel. One major setback for them was that they could not 
take St-Vith until 21 December, and did not take Bastogne at all; this was firstly 
because of the resistance put up by the US troops, who often had to act on their 
own and fight without receiving any orders from their commands.>? Secondly, it 
was because the Allied supreme commander and his staff had realized how 
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important the traffic intersections were for the Germans and therefore reacted 
quickly to the attack. As early as 16 December, after in-depth consultations with 
his SHAEFF staff officers, Eisenhower had ordered that all available airborne and 
armoured units should immediately be moved to strengthen these important 
areas—even though at that stage few reports of the actual scale of the attack had 
come through to Allied headquarters. Unlike several other senior officers, 
Eisenhower did not believe that this was a small operation but assumed it to be a 
large-scale German offensive. 

Thanks to reinforcements brought up in good time the American troops in 
Bastogne, led by Brig.-General Anthony C. McAuliffe, managed to beat back all 
German assaults. Even when German troops encircled the town on 19 December 
and his forces had to be supplied by air, McAuliffe did not give up and rejected all 
German calls for his surrender. St-Vith, however, was lost on 21 December, after 
Montgomery ordered a local withdrawal in order to straighten up the front.>4 

Skorzeny’s Operation GREIF proved less successful for the Germans in 
military terms. Most of the commandos dressed in American uniforms and 
driving American vehicles were soon captured by the Allies. Since they could 
not claim combatant status, some of them were sentenced by court-martial 
and shot as irregulars. The operation, however, achieved its greatest success in 
psychological terms, because many Allied soldiers were unsettled by the 
sudden appearance of Wehrmacht troops dressed in American uniforms, and 
this led to distrust among themselves. There were even rumours that these 
commandos intended to kill Eisenhower and other senior officers.>> 

Since the main thrust of the German assault, led by Sixth SS-Panzer 
Army, had not led to a breakthrough in spite of repeated attempts, and part of 
Peiper’s combat group was in fact encircled by Hodges’s troops, OB West 
changed tactics. He now tried to exploit Fifth Panzer Army’s relative success, 
and therefore moved reserves and units of Sixth SS-Panzer Army (II SS- 
Panzer Corps) into Manteuffel’s combat area. However, when II SS-Panzer 
Corps began its attack on the 23rd of that month, it came up against a solidly 
established Allied front.>¢ 

In fact the Allies had managed to take effective countermeasures more 
quickly than the German staffs had thought possible, thereby preventing a 
deep German thrust from the outset. During a conference in Verdun on 
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19 December, Eisenhower also ordered his commanders to make far-reaching 
changes to the operations under way at that point. In general, the Allied 
supreme commander wanted to slow the pace of the German attack and 
eventually bring it to a halt using the troops available im situ. Over the same 
period, he wanted strong forces to assemble north and south of the break- 
through area in order to launch a crushing counter-attack. Even in the first 
days of the German offensive, Eisenhower and his staff believed they could 
turn Model’s initial successes into an Allied victory. 

With a view to freeing the units needed for this purpose, Devers was ordered 
in Verdun to take over sections of Patton’s front on the Saar, even if this 
meant abandoning established positions, and to make anti-tank units 
available for the US 1st Army. At the same time, US 3rd Army was to bring up 
two corps from its front with all possible speed and attack the Germans from the 
southern flank. Patton protested against this because he felt it would jeopardize 
his operations to seize the Saar, yet Eisenhower stood by his plans. Patton’s 
divisions took only two days to move out of the front and reach the German 
breakthrough area in the south. By 22 December the attack towards Bastogne 
had begun. The idea was to relieve the American units in the town, who 
had now been encircled, and secure this important road junction for good. 

In the north of the front the Allied supreme commander followed a similar 
pattern as in the south. Simpson’s 9th Army took over sections of the US Ist 
Army at Aachen, thus giving its troops a means of blocking any further 
German advances towards Huy and Liége. 

Since SHAEF soon realized that the purpose of the German attack was to 
reach the Meuse and then cut off the 21st Army Group from the 12th, 
Eisenhower took steps to prevent the Germans from forming bridgeheads 
west of the river. Montgomery was instructed to hold back the Germans 
east of the Meuse and north of the breakthrough area. On 20 December 
Eisenhower temporarily transferred command of the US oth and Ist Armies to 
the commander-in-chief of the 21st Army Group, since the German attack 
had made it difficult for Bradley to link up with Hodges and Simpson north 
of the Ardennes.>” 

While the Americans were doing their utmost to attack as quickly as they 
could, Montgomery took the view that for the time being all that could be 
achieved was to block the German offensive. He thought an Allied attack 
would make sense only quite some time later, and that this time should be 
used to bring up reserves. Here the British field marshal was remaining true to 
his tactics of proceeding according to strictly methodical principles, just as 
German Army Group B officers had predicted. Accordingly, Montgomery 
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ordered British units to occupy the Meuse crossings between Dinant and 
Namur, while keeping British XXX Corps, brought up as reinforcement, at 
the ready far to the west of the river. 

German Fifth Panzer Army troops had meanwhile continued to advance. By 
23 December they had reached Buissonville and Celles, some 7 km from the 
Meuse at Dinant. At that point, however, the German momentum ran out. 
The most forward units of the 2nd Panzer Division were immobilized by the 
fuel shortage and were in fact trapped over the next two days by counter- 
attacks by British and American troops. They were disappointed in their hopes 
of seizing Allied fuel stocks, because the Allies had managed to move all the 
major stores to the west in good time.>8 

Meanwhile, the Allied air forces had begun on 18 December to bomb the 
transport and supply system of Model’s units. At first their attacks were 
directed at targets round Koblenz, Cologne, and Kaiserslautern, but then, 
when the weather improved the day before Christmas, they intervened in the 
battles right on the front, thereby making an important contribution to 
decimating the German panzer units, obstructing their supplies, and rendering 
communications links unusable. The Luftwaffe had little with which to 
counter this. Despite these obstacles, however, motorized units of the Fifth 
Panzer Army still repeatedly tried to seize the important road crossing at 
Bastogne. On 26 December, however, US 3rd Army armoured units managed 
to break through the German siege ring from the south and to relieve 
McAuliffe and his troops. At the same time, a push from the south drove the 
Seventh German Army back towards Echternach and Diekirch.>° 

The time had now come for the Allies to cut off the salient of the German 
breakthrough area from the north and the south, and thus encircle many of the 
German panzer units. To that end, on 28 December Eisenhower ordered 
Patton and Hodges to make a thrust towards Houffalize. Yet when Eisenhower 
met Montgomery, now also commander-in-chief of the US 9th and 1st Armies, 
in Hasselt that same day, his hopes were bitterly disappointed. The British 
field marshal felt he was not yet in a position to attack. As he had said a few 
days earlier, he wanted to form sufficient reserves before using his forces; so he 
was not prepared to launch the attack before 1 January, or perhaps even later. 
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Montgomery’s hesitation may also have been due to his mistrust of the 
American commanders and their troops. The British field marshal trusted 
neither Hodges (whom he would have preferred to have seen replaced on the 
grounds of his ‘exhaustion’) nor Patton to parry the German assault quickly. 
Montgomery feared that in the end he and his 21st Army Group would find 
themselves alone fighting three German armies. In his view the American 
armies should, therefore, begin by withdrawing their fronts quite some dis- 
tance in order to gain sufficient strength. Eisenhower inclined towards the 
same view in the first days following the German offensive, although against 
strong resistance from his American army and army group commanders. None 
of them wanted voluntarily to give up such hard-won ground. The Allied 
supreme commander accepted this view, and in the end no large areas of 
territory were given up anywhere. 

Montgomery’s reservations about the US commanders soon proved 
groundless. They managed, skilfully and rapidly, to halt the German assault 
and to counter-attack. Yet this does not seem to have impressed Montgomery, 
for on 30 December he let SHAEF know that he would not, after all, be in a 
position to attack on 1 January, and that 3 January was the earliest possible 
date. This time his justification was that he wanted to await a German 
offensive, which he considered imminent, before launching his attack. 

Yet this offensive did not come. Given the situation on the German side, 
there was little chance of it now that elements of Model’s troops were either on 
the retreat or well-nigh incapable of countering the American attacks. Bradley, 
who had gained the impression by Christmas that basically Montgomery did 
not want to attack at all, thereupon requested that he himself be put back in 
command of his armies.©° On 1 January Eisenhower met this request in part at 
least, by placing the US 1st Army back under 12th Army Group. In ordering 
this, the Allied supreme commander, specific as almost never before, gave his 
staffs exact instructions. After once again setting out the general strategy 
against the German troops in the west, he called on them to do their utmost to 
destroy the German motorized units in the Ardennes area. 

When he issued these instructions, the Allied supreme commander also 
reviewed the question of appointing a separate commander for the land forces in 
the west, north of the Ardennes, a matter Montgomery had in fact raised two 
days earlier in a letter to Eisenhower. In the British field marshal’s view, the kind 
of command structure he was proposing would have prevented a debacle like 
the German surprise strike in the Ardennes. Eisenhower rejected Montgomery’s 
request yet again, and in his directive of 1 January he forbade any further dis- 
cussion of the matter. Otherwise, he said, he would ask the combined chiefs of 
staff for a general decision, as he had threatened once before.*! Montgomery 
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now gave way, less out of conviction than because his chief of staff, Lt.-General 
Francis de Guingand, who was highly regarded at SHAEF, had set out the 
seriousness of the situation in no uncertain terms. De Guingand knew which 
man would lose his post if the situation became even more acute. It would 
certainly not be Eisenhower, since Marshall had full confidence in him and 
urged him not to make any concessions that would lead to the appointment of 
a separate land commander in western Europe. 

Meanwhile, trusting in Montgomery’s agreement on I January—however 
belatedly—to launch the attack, Bradley and his US 3rd Army launched an 
offensive from the south of the breakthrough area. But since Montgomery for his 
part did not begin the offensive in the north until two days later, the Germans 
managed to avoid being encircled and, as in the case of Falaise, to channel most of 
their troops through to the east. Not until thirteen days later, on 16 January, did 
the US 3rd Army troops meet up with Hodges’s units at Houffalize.©2 

In the German camp, Rundstedt had already voiced doubts on 20 
December over whether the first objective of the operation, to establish 
crossings over the Meuse, was still feasible. Yet he gained some benefits from 
the confused situation. According to OB West, the offensive had at least 
prevented an Allied breakthrough at Aachen, and possibly also in the Palat- 
inate. At this point Model actually took a slightly more optimistic view of the 
progress of the attack in the Ardennes than Rundstedt. The commander-in- 
chief of Army Group B thought that, given certain circumstances, it would 
definitely still be possible to destroy the opponent east of the Meuse. 

Only a few days later, when the German advance had come to a halt, 
Hitler and OKW decided to order an Army Group G offensive—operations 
NORDWIND (North Wind) and ZAHNARZT (Dentist)—as a means of relieving 
Model’s hard-pressed units. Gen. Blaskowitz, once again commander-in-chief 
of Army Group G since 24 December, was to penetrate into the rear of the 
now weakened US 7th Army and encircle both that army and the French 
Ist Army. Following the successful conclusion of these operations, Hitler 
intended to push on again with the battle in the Ardennes.® 

Hitler and the OKW hoped to give Model’s troops further relief by con- 
ducting Operation BODENPLATTE (Base-plate). Some 900 German aircraft 
were to carry out a surprise bombing raid on Allied airfields in the 
Netherlands, Belgium, and northern France to prevent the Allied air fleets 
from gradually turning the German hinterland of Army Group B into what 
Rundstedt called a ‘traffic desert’. The attack on more than 20 airfields 
took place on 1 January 1945, destroying about 150 Allied aircraft and 
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damaging nearly 110. Yet the Germans also suffered fairly heavy losses, 
because during the operation nearly 300 German aircraft were shot down, not 
only by the Allies but by their own anti-aircraft guns as well—for reasons of 
secrecy, the flak units had not been told about the operation. While the Allies 
could replace their lost pilots and aircraft quite easily, however, the 
shooting down of German aircraft struck at the very heart of the Luftwaffe. 
The majority of its fighters had been concentrated for use in WACHT AM 
RHEIN and BODENPLATTE, which left the home front extremely vulnerable. 
Germany was now more powerless than ever to resist the waves of Allied 
bombers.®4 

BODENPLATTE had little positive effect on the operations of the German 
army units. After the divisions under Montgomery also attacked the break- 
through area from the north on 3 January, and consequently threatened to 
encircle many German units, the OKW ordered a general retreat. The front 
was gradually withdrawn, though not without considerable losses. In 
late January/early February 1945 Model’s troops, or what was left of them, 
found themselves back in the same positions they had taken up on 16 
December. During its final stage, the German retreat was speeded up further 
by the beginning of the Soviet Vistula offensive on 12 January. The OKW 
was now forced rapidly to throw motorized units at the eastern front, 
since most of the armaments and personnel had been poured into Army 
Group B since November 1944. The lack of these troops now made itself felt 
in the east, and their absence allowed the Red Army to advance rapidly 
westwards.® 

Even though Eisenhower did not succeed in his intention of trapping the 
German panzer units in the Ardennes, for the reasons described earlier, the 
Allies could look back on a respectable victory. The German attack had col- 
lapsed after only a few days, and the Germans had suffered heavy losses 
(10,749 dead, 34,225 wounded, and 600-700 armoured vehicles lost).°° 


(d) Disagreement Among the Allies, and Impact of the Ardennes Offensive On the 
Further Course of the War 


Yet among the Allies’ senior staff, at least, there was little sense of general 
euphoria at what had been achieved so far, because of several rather 
unpleasant incidents. It had all begun when Montgomery took over command 
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of the US ist and 9th Armies on 20 December. The British press took this as 
an opportunity to turn the field marshal into the real hero of the Ardennes 
campaign, reporting that he alone had saved the situation by his rapid 
intervention, after the grave errors committed by the US commander. Given 
this climate of opinion, it is understandable why Montgomery called for a 
separate commander for elements of the Allied land forces at this particular 
moment. Even if the senior US officers were perhaps able to ignore the British 
newspaper reports, they must have been offended by Montgomery’s press 
conference on 7 January, in which the field marshal repeated that he alone, 
with his British forces, had prevented the worst from happening. The Daily 
Telegraph published his statement verbatim on 11 January. Afterwards Bradley 
is reported to have said he would tender his resignation if Montgomery suc- 
ceeded in creating the post of a separate commander. 

What understandably put not only US commanders but SHAEF officers as 
well in such an angry mood was, if nothing else, that everyone knew that 
Montgomery had deployed no more than three British divisions, and at times 
had even used these merely as a reserve. The Americans, on the other hand, 
had sent 30 divisions into battle. The picture was much the same for the air 
forces: up to 16 January US aircraft had flown 63,741 sorties, their British 
comrades a mere 12,147.°7 In the end, therefore, it was thanks to Eisenhower, 
SHAEF, and American troops in particular that the Germans had not 
achieved greater successes. Moreover, the Americans all remembered how 
hesitant Montgomery had been when it came to putting a rapid end to the 
German assault in the Ardennes. Eisenhower was now urged by the US 
commanders and the American press to take some action against this biased 
portrayal of Montgomery. Churchill must have had an inkling of what was 
afoot, because only a week after the publication of the Daily Telegraph article 
he made a speech in the House of Commons rectifying this view of American 
involvement in the fighting. His speech ended with the admission that the 
battle would be regarded as an ever-famous American victory.°® 

In mid-January the debate about a separate land commander in the west 
resumed. Now the British chiefs of staff began to incline in this direction. But 
once again their plans met with determined opposition on the part of the 
American chiefs of staff. A month later senior British military officers repeated 
a proposal Churchill had made in early January; this was that Eisenhower’s 
deputy, Air Chief Marshal Tedder, should be replaced by an army officer— 
no less than Field Marshal Alexander. The latter could then more or less 
take on the function of a land commander. Although Eisenhower respected 
Alexander—after all, he had wanted him as commander-in-chief of the 21st 
Army Group even before the invasion—he was now opposed to any change 
because of his sound experience so far with his SHAEF team. Here he was also 
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supported by Montgomery, who understandably enough was against the 
proposal that someone other than himself should take over this command.°? 

Seen as a whole, this shows that, despite all their differences, the political 
and military leaders’ willingness to compromise was strong enough to hold the 
Allies together. Eisenhower managed, by dint of both persistence and 
forbearance, to keep SHAEF, his central command system, intact. Allied 
reactions to the German attack had also made it clear that the Allied supreme 
commander was evidently a man who could not only smooth things over 
diplomatically but also act quickly and, as it proved, efficiently in 
difficult situations. This was largely thanks to the fact that he did not take 
decisions alone, but discussed them in detail with his staff officers before 
issuing orders. 

In terms of the military consequences of the Ardennes offensive, one may 
speculate whether the German attack had any impact at all on the further 
course of the war. The battles in the Ardennes certainly delayed the Allies’ 
plans to seize the Rhine front by several weeks. And the fact that the Germans 
had suffered huge losses, particularly among their crack fighting units, 
certainly favoured the Allied troops’ subsequent advances towards the Rhine. 

The situation was not very encouraging for the Germans in terms of the 
forces they could still put up against the Allies in the west at this point. Model 
managed to assemble a total of 29 divisions between Roermond and Trier, but 
after the heavy losses of the past weeks most of them now consisted of no more 
than combat groups. At the end of December Panzer-AOK 5 reported that it 
had no more than between seven and 67 tanks per division (with a total of 385 
tanks in the AOK area). Nor did the German attack make much impact on the 
Allies’ plans to continue the operations eastwards after reaching the Rhine. 
The Allies had in any case not planned to cross the river until mid-March, 
which is when they did indeed begin to do so.7° 

There is no doubt that the concentration of such strong German forces in 
the west was of considerable benefit to the Red Army’s operations. Since 
Hitler had placed all his hopes in a victory in the west, he refused for a long 
time to order motorized units from Army Group B to transfer to the eastern 
front. When the Vistula offensive began, the Soviet troops therefore came up 
against a weakened opponent. 

This development of the situation affected relations between the western 
Allies and the Soviet Union. It boosted Stalin’s influence, as already became 
clear at the Yalta conference in early February 1945. Churchill’s request to 
Moscow on 6 January that the Soviet armies should begin a major offensive as 
quickly as possible to relieve the Allied forces in the west was but one manifest 
indication of this shift in the balance of powers. 


6° Pogue, Supreme Command, 389 ff.; Ellis, Victory, ii. 213, and Reynolds, ‘Churchill’, 47. 
70 See Weinberg, World at Arms, 769; Jung, Ardennen-Offensive, 196 ff.; OB West weekly report, 
30 Dec. 1944, BA-MA, RH 19 IV/241, and Deutschland im Zweiten Weltkrieg, vi. 137. 
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The chief military reasons for the failure of the German offensive in the 
Ardennes are to be found in the mistaken assessments of the situation at the 
various command levels. If the Germans had assessed their opponents’ 
potential strength at all realistically, they would soon have realized how 
senseless this enterprise was. The fact that the Germans regarded the Allied air 
superiority as no more than a marginal problem is merely one particular 
example of these mistaken assessments. In their evaluations, the OB West and 
Army Group B staff officers obviously took little note, or even suppressed all 
memory, of what had been learned about Allied tactics and warfare since 
the Normandy landing. They assumed the Allied units’ combat strength was 
only moderate, and did not believe their opponents would react quickly to a 
surprise attack. Both of these assumptions proved correct to only a very small 
degree. Just as the Germans underestimated the strength of their opponent, 
they also overestimated their own capabilities. Guts, recklessness, and the 
resolve to win could not in themselves make up for the lack of leadership and 
training, which became particularly apparent among the Sixth SS-Panzer 
Army staff and troops. All these factors indicate that military expertise and 
professionalism gradually came to take second place; instead, the soldiers were 
to be inspired by a fanaticism that would persuade them to fight and die for 
their Fithrer. So WACHT AM RHEIN can be regarded as the final, desperate 
attempt by Hitler and his generals to turn the tide once more. There was no 
longer any sign of an attainable tactical or strategic objective, whether in 
Hitler’s plans or Model’s and Rundstedt’s alternative proposals.7! 


71 Weinberg, World at Arms, 765-6; Jung, Ardennen-Offensive, 198 ff. and 203, together with 
Schwendemann, ‘Strategie’, 242. 


VII. Summary 


As the course of the Normandy landings showed, the Allies’ years of 
preparation for the invasion proved their worth in the end. The successes in 
the first half of June were due in the main to the fact that the Allies managed to 
organize a combined warfare strategy on the part of all the forces. The 
measures they took during the invasion to deceive and mislead their opponent 
(thanks in particular to the excellent work done by the intelligence service) also 
played their part in the defeat of the German troops. The Germans had in fact 
attempted to make comprehensive defensive preparations in order to prevent 
the Allies from landing, but these all proved futile simply because they had so 
little accurate information about Allied intentions. Moreover, the Germans 
were hampered by the weakness of their naval and air forces, which meant that 
they faced an attacker who was superior to them in terms not only of military 
capabilities; the Allies also had a more efficient system of military management 
for the deployment of their troops. 

After the landing, an operational phase began that Hitler and a number of 
his generals had long been awaiting. , The moment seemed to have come to 
inflict crushing blows on the Allies in a bloody land war. For a few weeks it did 
indeed look as though the Allies would be forced into a costly positional war, 
despite the use of strong air forces; this was largely because at times they took 
a quite cut-and-dried approach, there was a lack of co-ordination between 
the air force and army staff, and occasionally the tactical objectives were 
somewhat unclear. The only ray of hope appeared west of the bridgehead, with 
the American thrust towards Cherbourg; it is worth noting that it was the 
Americans who managed the decisive breakout at the end of July 1944. 

During the Normandy battles and the subsequent operations in western 
Europe, it became clear that there were fundamental differences between the 
Allied and the German strategies. Basically, the Allies wanted to force their 
opponent to his knees quickly and at the price of as few losses among their 
own men as possible; this was why they finally agreed on the plan to thrust 
eastwards on a broad front. This strategy did not win the Allied commanders 
any spectacular victories, but it did avoid any incalculable risks. 

The main drawback to the Allied strategy was the lack of cooperation 
between Montgomery on the one side, and SHAEF and the American army 
leaders on the other. This no doubt explains why the German troops did 
not suffer any crushing defeats in the Falaise pocket, on the Seine, during 
MARKET-GARDEN, or finally, during the Ardennes offensive. 

Another problem for the Allied military leaders, closely bound up with 
the question of strategy, was how to supply their troops. While no serious 
difficulties emerged in supplying the various troops up until the invasion, the 
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first bottlenecks appeared only a few weeks after the breakout in Normandy. 
One of the main reasons for this lay in the failure to seize major ports near the 
front. Although SHAEF and Eisenhower had realized early on that this would 
be a problem, they did not urge 21st Army Group insistently enough or early 
enough to take a usable supply port in the Pas-de-Calais area. They were 
probably also hoping to solve the supply problem by improvised measures, 
such as using their reserves to the full and bringing in a large number of trucks 
and transport planes. Perhaps, it was thought in some quarters, a German 
surrender would still come before the threatened collapse of the Allied supply 
system became a reality. 

Hitler must have sensed how acute the supply situation was becoming for the 
Allied leaders after the breakout in Normandy. Again and again he insisted that 
the Channel port towns he had declared fortresses must be defended to the last 
man. This strategy appeared to have finally failed with the surprising Allied 
seizure of the largely intact port of Antwerp on 4 September 1944. Yet the 
Allies, and first and foremost Montgomery, did Hitler the favour of pursuing 
their objective of clearing the approaches to the Scheldt in a rather half-hearted 
manner. As a result they could not actually use this port until November. 
Nevertheless, in terms of SHAEF’s original objectives and timetable for the 
operations after the landing, the Allies managed to put an end to the German 
control of large parts of western Europe more rapidly than planned. 

At this point the question arises of why the German commanders made 
such efforts to continue fighting back in the west even after the successful 
Normandy invasion. After all, the supreme warlord himself had once said that if 
the Allies managed to land anywhere in France, the Reich would lose the war. 
Yet Hitler and his generals repeatedly attempted, in the Ardennes for example, to 
stake everything on turning the tide in this theatre. Not only were they 
prepared to sacrifice their own soldiers mercilessly, often they unhesitatingly 
breached the international rules of war in pursuit of their objectives. Gradually 
the German activities in the west became marked by the same ugly features as 
their conduct of the war in eastern, south-eastern, and southern Europe. Yet 
even after terrorizing the local inhabitants, plundering, and taking destructive 
measures that were in many cases reminiscent of a scorched-earth policy, the 
Germans did not achieve very much in military terms.! 

It is clear from some of their statements that the most senior officers were 
fully aware of how senseless it was to continue the war in the west. Yet there 
was obviously no question of surrender in their minds, since they preferred to 
set the scene for an ‘honourable’ defeat. Field Marshal von Kluge’s words 
shortly before the Allied breakout in Normandy are an example of this 
mindset. On 21 July he told Hitler: “We shall hold fast, and if there is no means 
of fundamentally improving our situation we will have to die decently.’2 


1 On the perverse German conduct of war see Omer Bartov, Hitler’s Army, 93 ff. 
2 See Ch. V, n. 60 above, and Wette, Introduction, in Das letzte halbe Fahr, io ff. 
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Clearly the top German military leaders were remembering the shameful 
defeat of 1918 more and more vividly, and could see the writing on the wall. 
They did not want to go down in history as officers who had surrendered 
without a fight, even if most of them were aware of the futility of what they 
were doing. It may be that some officers were also driven by pride to fight 
on regardless, rather than capitulate to an enemy who had been portrayed as 
afraid of shedding blood, militarily incompetent, and indeed often as 
decadent. They were evidently less concerned that continuing with the fight 
would cost enormous sacrifices in terms of men and material. 

Hitler and a number of his senior officers had another reason for not giving 
up. Probably they were aware that, as they were the ones chiefly responsible for 
many of the crimes that Germans had committed during this war, they would 
also be held accountable for them. Every day their troops fought on—however 
senselessly—meant that they too lived to see another day. Perhaps that is why 
they clutched at every straw as long as there still seemed a chance of turning 
the tide of the war.? 

During the last months of this period senior German officers tended 
increasingly to disregard military reality when they took decisions. Now they 
would often gloss over any factors that conflicted with their intentions and 
orders. This is the only way to explain how the OKW, the Wehrmacht 
operations staff, and the HQ staffs of OB West and Army Group B could 
imagine that Operation WACHT AM RHEIN had any chance of success. They 
either ignored, or dismissed as unimportant, awkward circumstances such as 
the Allies’ air superiority, poor road conditions in the snow-covered Ardennes, 
or the presence of strong American armoured divisions close to the area of 
operation. Not content with underestimating the fighting qualities of the 
Allied troops, the Germans also underestimated how quickly the Allied staffs 
could react. 

Even at the beginning of the war, during the months that saw spectacular 
German victories, the single-minded attitude of German military elites, 
who thought in purely strategic terms, had led them to overlook many factors 
that had a crucial impact on the course of the war. They had little sense 
of the political, economic, logistical, or international legal context, which 
meant that they were largely unaware of the real balance of power between the 
opposing camps. 

Again and again, after the Wehrmacht’s first setbacks, senior German 
military leaders became aware of the Allies’ superiority in terms of men and 
material, giving this as a major reason for their defeats—a line, incidentally, 
that they often took after the surrender, using it as a strategic justification 
when they tried to analyse why they had lost the war. This was, however, very 
short-sighted, given that building a large number of aircraft, tanks, and ships, 


3 Goebbels, Tagebiicher, Pt. 4, 696; Schwendemann, ‘Strategie’, 227, 242, together with Wette, 
Introduction, in Das letzte halbe Fahr, 7. 
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equipping them with personnel, supplying them, and transporting them to the 
strategically appropriate theatres of war is a genuine military achievement and 
a precondition for any success. It was not just bar-room strategists who in 
many cases overlooked these truisms and tried to hide from the facts.4 

Many German HQ staffs undoubtedly had excellent leadership qualities, 
and a number of divisions had tremendous fighting qualities. But this seldom 
paid off in the western theatre of war, because there it was more than offset 
by other factors such as the Allies’ air superiority and their better strategy 
on reconnaissance and deception. Moreover, the Allies had a relatively strict 
hierarchical command system; although their staffs were made up on a mul- 
tinational basis, the Allies were in this respect far ahead of the Germans, who 
were embroiled in confused command structures. 

Another major advantage for the Allies was that they had managed to 
mobilize a front of countries against the Axis powers, while the latter had 
nothing comparable with which to oppose them. Because of their brutal 
occupation policy, the Germans did not even manage to convince the 
inhabitants of the conquered countries of their ideas, since it was fairly clear to 
these states that the only prospect Hitler offered them for their future was 
oppression and exploitation. As for the political objectives of the war and the 
way the propaganda presented these, the Allies’ declared intention to put an 
end to the tyranny of the aggressors no doubt sounded a more convincing 
motive to many people inside and outside the German sphere of power. This 
provided the Allies with a reservoir of sympathizers who were prepared, often 
at risk to life and limb, to operate against the occupiers. Here again, the Allies 
gained a military advantage that should not be underestimated, for their 
opponents had to deploy increasingly large material and manpower resources 
to fight the resistance within.> 

It was a great stroke of luck for the Allies that in Eisenhower they had 
a supreme commander who was usually able to find a balance between 
the different interests of his staffs and senior officers. It was thanks to the 
American general’s diplomatic astuteness that he always cooperated well with 
the western political leaders; as a result, he commanded great respect when it 
came to taking military decisions. Rundstedt and his successors, however, 
were constantly confronted with direct intervention by Hitler and the OKW, 
which reached down to the lowest military level. 

The answer to the question raised in Chapter IV of this Part—whether the 
use of such prestige-hungry officers as Rommel and Montgomery in the 
western theatre after the beginning of the landing was worth it for either side— 
is probably no. Rommel’s strength probably lay more in the tactical than the 
strategic field. Hitler and his followers had placed high hopes in him in regard 
to repulsing a landing in France. Like most of the senior officers on the 


4 Kutz, Realitdtsflucht, 7; Messerschmidt, ‘Wehrmacht in der Endphase’, 195ff.; id., 
‘Wehrmacht im NS-Staat’, 223 ff.; and Schwendemann, ‘Strategie’, 242. 
> Weinberg, World at Arms, 509 ff. 
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German side, however, Rommel only occasionally saw through the Allies’ 
plans, so he was not granted the kind of spectacular successes in this theatre 
that he had experienced in North Africa. Montgomery, for his part, found 
it difficult to cooperate with other commanders. Nor should it be forgotten 
that he had a certain tendency to seek personal prestige; this often led to 
misunderstandings and friction, which also had damaging military effects.° 

The German public always showed a keen interest in the events in the west, 
reactions to which differed from one to the next. Some of the euphoric 
expectations of a German victory following the Allied landing in Normandy 
were soon dispelled, to give way to deep depression when the Allies rapidly 
formed a secure bridgehead. Official surveys recorded a new low in the mood 
of the German people after the successful invasion in the south of France. 
Even the Allied defeat at Arnhem in mid-September 1944 sparked little 
optimism. In contrast, as in the case of the Normandy invasion, the first days 
of the Ardennes offensive were accompanied by high expectations, and many 
in the Reich now hoped for an end to the war on this front. Yet this mood too 
soon gave way to great disillusionment.’ 

All this shows that the German political and military leaders managed to 
persuade the German people to give credence to a partly distorted picture of 
the true military situation even in the final year of the war. Despite the con- 
stant retreats by German troops on all fronts, German propaganda managed to 
suggest to the people that basically the tide of war was in constant flux and that 
nothing was yet decided. The most important thing now, they were told, was 
for everyone to remain at their post and do their utmost. 


© Ibid. 700-1. 7 Steinert, Hitler’s War, 455 ff. 
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I. Strategy and Policy after the 
Reversal of Fortunes Early in 1943 


I. JAPAN SWITCHES TO THE DEFENSIVE 


THE course of the war in the Pacific was by no means straightforward.! Japan 
had been at war with China since 1937, and the western powers and the Soviet 
Union had given China enough support to enable it to hold out. The great 
powers did not become involved in the conflict themselves, preferring to avoid 
direct confrontation with Japan as far as possible, and Japanese troops were 
soon brought to a standstill by the sheer size of the country. In the spring of 
1940 Germany conquered the Netherlands, Belgium, and France in rapid 
succession, and Britain too appeared to be on the verge of defeat. At this point, 
Tokyo was strongly tempted to annex the European powers’ colonies in 
South-East Asia so as to gain access to the raw materials Japan had coveted for 
so long, above all the oil in the Netherlands East Indies. However, the United 
States made it clear that it would not tolerate such a move, and this naturally 
placed an additional strain on relations between the two countries. 

The tension was further exacerbated in July 1940, when Prince Fumimaro 
Konoe formed his second cabinet, with the obvious intention of seeking a 
rapprochement with Berlin and Rome. In September the Vichy government 
reluctantly agreed to allow Japanese troops to occupy the northern part of 
French Indo-China, ostensibly to cut off supplies to China. Japan was already 
associated with Germany and Italy in the Anti-Comintern Pact, and all three 
now entered into the Tripartite Pact, a defensive alliance against the United 
States. This was intended to warn America off and secure the proposed 
division of the world, under which Germany and Italy were to hold sway in 
Europe, and Japan in Asia. Berlin also undertook to arrange a settlement 
between Japan and the Soviet Union, but this was subsequently reached 
without any help from Germany, and Tokyo and Moscow signed a neutrality 
pact in April 1941. 

It was now becoming increasingly clear to Japan that, contrary to expecta- 
tion, the United States was not intimidated and was indeed taking a harder 
line. Japan therefore decided to seek an accommodation, and the two states 
accordingly met in Washington for bilateral talks. Efforts to reach an agree- 
ment were hampered by further Japanese expansion in July 1941, when 
it occupied southern Indo-China. The United States and Great Britain 
immediately froze Japanese assets and imposed an embargo on shipments of 
oil. The talks nevertheless continued, and Washington offered to rescind these 


1 For an account of events up to the end of 1942, see Germany and the Second World War, vi, pt. 2. 
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measures in return for a promise from Tokyo to withdraw all troops, not only 
from Indo-China but also from China. Japan thereupon decided on war. In 
December 1941 the Japanese navy air force attacked the American naval base 
at Pearl Harbor in Hawaii, and Japanese forces landed on the Philippines and 
the Malay peninsula. Germany and Italy declared war on the United States a 
few days later. Singapore, England’s strongest fortress in Asia, fell in February 
1942, the Japanese secured the Netherlands East Indies soon after, and only 
isolated pockets of resistance still held out in the Philippines. 

By the spring of 1942 Japan had more or less achieved its goal of bringing 
the entire area from Burma to New Guinea and the Bismarck Archipelago 
under its control. All that was needed to complete its triumph was a decisive 
victory over the combined forces of the US navy. Only then, it was thought, 
would the enemy be ready to negotiate. However, it was already clear that 
time was against Japan. With the advantages of industrial superiority and 
access to well-nigh inexhaustible reserves of raw materials, America would 
eventually outstrip Japan in armaments. Until that happened the United 
States would not risk an engagement that might determine final victory or 
defeat in the Pacific war.? 

Japan’s strategy in this contingency was to take defensive measures to con- 
solidate its gains, exploit the raw materials of South-East Asia—particularly 
Indonesian oil—and at the same time adopt an offensive strategy to drive the 
enemy forces back, weaken them, and ultimately lure them to come out and 
fight. The army and navy were agreed on this, but they could not decide where 
to strike next. One problem was that the territories under their control were 
now so vast that the Japanese forces were already overstretched. The two 
services had always been at loggerheads, and at this point neither showed any 
inner resolve or determination to pursue a particular goal. 

Now that the territories from Burma to the Bismarck Archipelago had been 
taken as planned, the army general staff was absolutely against making any 
further advances in the Pacific theatre. In its view, the navy should simply 
consolidate its gains in the area and at the same time destroy the British naval 
forces in the Indian Ocean to clear the way for a German advance through the 
Middle East.? 

The navy, particularly the naval general staff, felt it was essential to keep up 
the attacks and not give the Allies time to regroup and strengthen their forces. 
Admiral Isoroku Yamamoto, commander-in-chief of the combined fleet and 
author of the Pearl Harbor plan, had hoped his surprise attack on Hawaii 


2 This eventuality was discussed at a whole series of liaison conferences attended by the military 
and political leaders between late February and mid-March 1942: Senshi Sdsho, 1xxx. 261-833; 
Sugiyama memo, ii. 35-59. Senshi Sosho is the official 102-volume history of the war, published by 
the Japanese defence office research institute over the period 1931-45. The Sugiyama memo, named 
after the chief of the general staff at the time, contains minutes of the most important military and 
political conferences together with the relevant documents. 

3 Senshi Sdsho, xxxv. 337; |xxx. 301-2, 3II. 
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would be decisive,4 though the army regarded it merely as an operation to 
secure the flank for the advance into South-East Asia. In the event it was not 
decisive, as the American aircraft carriers escaped, but it was nevertheless 
hailed in Japan as a complete success. 

Australia was now seen as posing a particular threat. Geographically, it was 
contiguous with the sphere controlled by Japan, and it had formally offered 
its services for the deployment of American forces to retake the Philippines. 
The operations section of the naval general staff set about drawing up plans for 
an attack. The navy drew attention to the country’s perceived weaknesses: 
isolated settlements on the coast, nothing but bush inland, and a very small 
population. Also, Australia had just sent sizeable contingents of troops to 
Greece, Syria, North Africa, and Malaya, and was therefore short of men 
to defend the homeland. 

The army, on the other hand, pointed out that Australia covered a vast area, 
a factor that had already proved fatal to the Japanese in China. Estimates of the 
forces that would be required varied widely, from five to twelve divisions. In its 
view, Japan’s defences were already overstretched, and it was irresponsible to 
be continually extending the theatre of operations, given the shortage of raw 
materials and the country’s limited industrial capacity. Moreover, transport 
would present a practically insoluble problem, as up to 2 million tonnes 
of shipping would be required for troop transport alone. Japan should con- 
centrate on consolidating the gains that had been made, and exploiting the 
mineral resources of the conquered territories with a view to further successful 
campaigns. This would be more in line with the government’s highly pub- 
licized plan for a self-sufficient Greater East Asia Co-Prosperity Sphere. The 
army also pointed out that substantial forces were required to pursue the war 
in China, which was still going on, and to meet the threat from the Soviet 
Union, which made an imminent attack on that country advisable. It was 
therefore planned to strengthen the forces in Manchuria rather than withdraw 
them as a necessary preliminary to an attack on Australia.> 

The army—and for once the army ministry and the general staff were of one 
mind—fully understood the threat Australia posed. Since late December 1941 
it had been discussing plans with the navy to land troops on Fiji, Samoa, and 
New Caledonia (the ‘FS Operation’). It was assumed that this strike would 
require only a few troops and would not affect the situation in China or the 
position vis-a-vis the Soviet Union. The United States would be cut off from 


4 Astudy by Yamamoto, submitted on 7 Jan. 1941 to Koshird Oikawa, navy minister at the time, 
in Senshi Sésho, \xxvi. 329-32; Yamamoto’s letter of 24 Oct. 1941 to the new navy minister, 
Shigetard Shimada, ibid. 333-4. 

> Hattori, Daitéa, ii. 129-45; Tomioka, Kaisen to shiisen, 116-19; Senshi Sosho, xiv. 122-6; xxxv. 
469-81, 510-12; xlix. 353-4; Ixxx. 307-8, 312-15. The author of the first of these works, Takushird 
Hattori, served on the general staff during the war and after 1945 was one of a group of officers 
commissioned by the US occupying power to produce a history of the Pacific war based on 
Japanese sources. This group later took over the newly formed Japanese forces. For a detailed 
account of the Australia plans, see Frei, fapan’s Southward Advance. 
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Australia and New Zealand, and Japan would gain raw materials, particularly 
nickel, from New Caledonia. In the course of the consultations, the army 
repeatedly suggested the FS Operation as a compromise in response to the 
navy’s demands for an invasion of Australia, and the naval general staff too 
eventually came round to the idea.® 

The combined fleet, and particularly the commander-in-chief, Admiral 
Yamamoto, and his chief of staff, Rear-Admiral Matome Ugaki, had little 
enthusiasm for the general staff’s idea of concentrating on the Indian Ocean, 
or for the army’s and the naval general staff?s demands for an attack on Fiji and 
Samoa. They were in favour of taking Hawaii, as being the move most likely to 
bring the war to a rapid conclusion.” The plan was to occupy these American 
islands in the autumn of 1942, having first secured South-East Asia, destroyed 
the British fleet in the Bay of Bengal, and taken Ceylon.® 

Since his appointment as commander-in-chief of the combined fleet in 
1939, Admiral Yamamoto had systematically assembled an entourage of 
ambitious middle-ranking officers and had gradually taken over the task of 
operational planning from the naval general staff, though still theoretically 
under its orders. After the victory at Pearl Harbor he enjoyed such prestige 
that he was able at last to achieve his aim of becoming more or less free to do as 
he liked. He unfortunately missed the opportunity to follow up this spectacular 
success by immediately undertaking an amphibious operation—discussed 
earlier—against Hawaii. The very day after Pearl Harbor he set about making 
preparations for a landing operation, but this would require more forces than 
the attack in December 1941, as the element of surprise had been lost, and the 
Americans were actively strengthening their defences on the islands. 
According to his plan, the FS Operation would merely serve to secure the 
flank. He did not share the naval general staff’s strategic view that the United 
States would mount a counter-offensive and seek a decisive battle only under 
extreme provocation.®? 

On 10 January 1942 it was agreed at a meeting of the liaison conference, 
established to coordinate the military and civilian branches of government, to 
accept the compromise plan for an attack on Fiji and Samoa, and pursue the 
strategy of isolating Australia rather than invading it. The army and navy 
chiefs of staff were, unusually, united in opposing any move to take Hawaii. 
The naval general staff took the view that the FS Operation would be less 
risky and would have the advantage of saving the combined fleet for the 
hypothetical decisive battle with the United States.!° Yamamoto and Ugaki, in 
the meantime, had completed plans for an attack on Hawaii but, to their great 
disappointment, the naval general staff rejected it. They had expected 


© Senshi Sdsho, xiv. 124; Ixxx. 312-15. 7 Ibid. Ixxx. 243, 315-22; Hattori, Daitoa, ii. 129-49. 

8 Senshi Sosho, 1xxx. 323-33. 

° Ibid. 240-4, 248, 299-301, 308-10, 317-18; x. 480. For an account of the plans to take Hawaii, 
see also Stephan, Hawaii. 

10 Sugiyama memo, ii. 3-6; Senshi Sdsho, xiv. 1243 XXXv. 3333 Ixxx. 312-15. 
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opposition from the army, but not from the navy.!! Heated discussions 
between the operations sections of the two staffs continued throughout 
February, and representatives of the army and navy ministries were even 
drawn into the fray. No clear preference for any particular strategy emerged, as 
they were all at cross-purposes. They concentrated primarily on describing the 
various possibilities for major operations—Australia, Hawaii, or the Indian 
Ocean—in vague, general terms. !2 

A compromise eventually emerged. The responsible authorities decided on 
a minimum programme, comprising a limited set of operations. A decision on 
more ambitious operations was once again deferred. Plans to invade Australia 
were shelved; instead, an amphibious attack would be launched against 
Port Moresby and other targets in New Guinea, supported by a second 
operation designed to capture Samoa, Fiji, and New Caledonia. The army also 
undertook to advance further into Burma, so as to isolate China and provide 
a base for an attack on India. The navy also insisted that the pressure on 
Australia must be kept up, and preparations made to attack Ceylon. !3 

Yamamoto and his chief of staff, Ugaki, did not really accept this hard-won 
compromise. They were still bent on achieving their bold plan to take 
Hawaii. The first step would be to invade Midway, an atoll comprising two 
small islands, some 2,000 km north-west of Hawaii. Once Japan held these 
positions, it would be able to launch land-based as well as carrier-based air 
strikes. Securing Midway would also protect the Japanese home islands against 
any direct surprise attack by the US fleet. Yamamoto looked in vain to the 
naval general staff for support. The view there was that Midway would pose 
insuperable supply problems, and the islands were not really worth the 
trouble. The army was even less sympathetic, carefully concealing from 
Yamamoto its own long-term plans for Hawaii. On 19 March the army chief of 
staff, Hajime Sugiyama, spoke directly to the emperor about his concern. No 
matter how important it might be, Hawaii would not make up for the difficulty 
of holding a remote group of islands such as Midway.!4 

Two weeks later Yamamoto quite simply presented the chief of the naval 
general staff, Admiral Osami Nagano, with an ultimatum. He threatened to 
resign if the Midway operation was not approved. So Nagano decided to give 
Yamamoto a free hand to execute his plan.!> The first step was to win over the 


11 Ugaki, Fading Victory, 75; Senshi Sosho, xliii. 26, 29; xxx. 318. 

12 Tbid. xxxv. 478, 512-22; Ixxx. 252-61, 285-93, 335-8; Sugiyama memo, ii. 48-54, 81-23 
Tanemura, Daihonei, 154-5; Marder, Jacobsen, and Horsfield, Old Friends, ii. 84; Frei, Fapan’s 
Southward Advance, 171. The imperial headquarters diary edited by Suketaka Tanemura is an 
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general staff, but it firmly rejected the plan, suspecting, not without reason, 
that the Midway operation was a cover for plans to attack Hawaii.!© 

At this point, the Americans unexpectedly came to Yamamoto’s aid. On 18 
April carrier-based B-25s launched air strikes on Tokyo, Yokohama, Nagoya, 
and Kobe. The physical damage was negligible, but the psychological impact 
was enormous.!7 Essentially, the raids represented a defeat for the Japanese 
navy. It had not managed to block the enemy fleet’s advance, and it had 
assumed that the heavy B-25s could not take off from carriers. The operation 
showed how dangerous and effective Hawaii was as a base which the US could 
use to deploy carrier formations wherever it chose. Yamamoto’s and Ugaki’s 
predictions were confirmed.!8 The general staff promptly agreed to collaborate 
in operations against Midway and—to protect the flank—the Aleutian Islands, 
and planning started at once.!9 

All that remained of the plans to attack Australia was Operation Mo, 
designed to take Port Moresby, capital of the Australian territory of Papua, 
commanding a good harbour on the south coast of New Guinea. This would 
provide a base from which Australia could be kept under constant threat. At 
the time, New Guinea consisted of three separate political entities: Australian 
Papua in the south-east; the former German New Guinea and the Bismarck 
Archipelago, now under Australian mandate, in the north-east; and the 
Netherlands colonial territory of Dutch New Guinea in the west. 

The plan came to nothing. The Japanese invasion fleet was located by US 
forces on its way from Rabaul on New Britain in the Bismarck Archipelago, 
and carrier aircraft from both sides clashed on 7 May in the Battle of the Coral 
Sea, north-east of Australia. The Japanese clearly came off better than their 
opponents, who lost an aircraft carrier. It proved to be a Pyrrhic victory, 
however, as the Port Moresby operation had to be shelved for the time being. 
The north coast of New Guinea was already in Japanese hands, and a new plan 
was now put forward for a campaign to take the town and the adjoining coastal 
areas by land. This led to months of bitter fighting over the Kokoda trail, a 
track that looked reliable enough on the map, but in fact barely existed. Both 
sides suffered heavy losses in the rough high-mountain terrain and impene- 
trable jungle, not only in combat but also through accident, hunger, and 
disease. The Australian troops eventually gained the upper hand, and the 
Japanese never got through to Port Moresby. 

On 27 May a fleet consisting mainly of four aircraft carriers left Japan’s 
Inland Sea bound for Midway, and on the next day a separate formation set 
out from a harbour in north Kyushu for the Aleutian Islands. This time the 
Americans were not caught napping, as they had been at Pearl Harbor. They 
had learned all about the Japanese plans from intercepted radio signals.2° The 


16 Senshi Sosho, xxxv. 578-9; xliii. 46-83 xxx. 347. 17 'Tanemura, Dathonei, 157. 
18 Senshi Sosho, \xxx. 172. 19 Tbid. lix. 216-18; Ixxx. 365-6, 403. 
20 See Layton, Pineau, and Costello, Pearl Harbor. 
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Battle of Midway, from 3 to 7 June, was again fought out between carrier- 
based aircraft. The Japanese lost four carriers in the engagement, while the 
Americans lost only one. Meanwhile, the Imperial Navy had captured Kiska 
and Attu in the Aleutians; but that was small consolation. 

At first, the naval general staff did not know what to do next. It was torn 
between the FS Operations and the plan to press forward into the Indian 
Ocean, with the ultimate aim of linking up with German forces. Meanwhile 
the army’s idea, which it had not altogether abandoned, of declaring war on 
the Soviet Union was looking more and more remote. Army and navy finally 
agreed on the FS strategy, which was not expected to require very substantial 
forces. It was calculated—and this was to prove a very costly error—that the 
western powers were so heavily involved in Europe that they would be unable 
to undertake any major offensive in the Pacific until 1943 at the earliest.2! On 
their way to Fiji and Samoa, Japanese troops occupied Guadalcanal in the 
Solomon Islands. Apart from a hastily laid airfield, this island had nothing of 
interest to Japan, but it was destined to become synonymous with bitter 
fighting, and its loss—following Midway—marked a turning-point in the war. 

On 7 and 8 August 1942 American forces invaded the island, setting in 
motion a train of events that was to destroy Japan’s Australia strategy. The 
element of surprise enabled the troops to land and capture the almost com- 
pleted runway without incurring any losses. At first, the Japanese mistook the 
enemy operation for the action of a small reconnaissance unit, not realizing 
that it was the start of the Allied counter-offensive. The navy asked the general 
staff to send more troops. The army thought 6,000 men should suffice, and on 
15 August the Japanese started landing reinforcements. The struggle for 
control of the airfield began a few days later and continued with increasing 
ferocity for months. The two fleets also clashed in the surrounding waters, 
though for some months neither side could claim a clear victory. Soon, the 
imperial forces on the island were literally starving. The naval general staff 
was obliged to allocate most of the fleet to the garrisoning and defence of 
Guadalcanal. The combined fleet managed to deploy altogether up to three 
aircraft carriers, an escort carrier, an auxiliary carrier, four battleships, 13 
heavy and three light cruisers, and 30 destroyers, along with other smaller 
vessels and numerous submarines. But with its forces committed on this scale, 
there could be no question of the Imperial Navy mounting an attack in the 
Indian Ocean, for example. 

From mid-November on, American naval and air supremacy in the seas 
around Guadalcanal went more or less unchallenged by day. The Japanese 
could move only at night. But the general staff was still determined to defend 
the island tooth and nail, although the army ministry, under the prime min- 
ister, Gen. Hideki Tojo, had misgivings, as ships, weapons, matériel, and men 
were wanted elsewhere. It was increasingly in favour of giving up Guadalcanal, 
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and found itself in head-on conflict with the general staff, which insisted that 
the high command was and must be independent of the government. The 
feuding officers even came to blows.22 

The problem of Guadalcanal was finally discussed at a liaison conference 
meeting on 10 December 1942, at which the emperor was present for the 
first time. It had been agreed only a month earlier that the monarch might 
attend, but it was not proposed that these meetings should become imperial 
conferences or that their decisions should be binding. The arrangement 
did, however, give Hirohito an opportunity to discuss political and military 
problems freely with his ministers and the chiefs of staff of the armed forces.?? 

The conference made it clear how desperate Japan’s military situation was 
now, one year after the beginning of the war. Tojo and the chief of the general 
staff, Sugiyama, admitted that the enemy were counter-attacking on a broad 
front and causing problems, notably in the south Pacific. They complained of 
a shortage of transport facilities and aircraft. All of these factors would have an 
increasingly adverse effect on the battle for Guadalcanal. Even so, there was at 
this point no question of giving up the island, as the consequences were clearly 
foreseen—the possible loss of the area round the Solomon Islands and 
New Guinea, and the Marshall and Caroline Islands, leaving the way open for 
air raids on Japan’s home islands. The strategic Burma—Sumatra—Java 
perimeter and the Aleutian Islands in the north were also threatened. The 
chief of the naval general staff, Admiral Nagano, agreed with this prognosis.24 
Nevertheless, it became impossible to hold Guadalcanal, and the decision was 
accordingly taken on 31 December to abandon it. 

Costly defensive actions were then fought, not only in the Solomon Islands 
but also in eastern New Guinea and the Bismarck Archipelago, lending 
fresh force to the army ministry’s and the general staff’s contention that the 
campaigns in these theatres, so far away from Japan, made excessive demands 
on the nation’s own forces. The army’s view gained support in some sections 
of the navy ministry and the naval general staff, but no decision was taken on 
withdrawing from occupied territories—with the exception of Guadalcanal— 
until September 1943.25 

A dispute then flared up in imperial headquarters on the subject of New 
Guinea. The army was determined to defend its position there with all its 
might, since if the island were to fall, it would provide the enemy with an 
excellent base to launch landing operations against the Philippines and 
Indonesia. Also, the Bismarck Archipelago and the surrounding islands, which 
were of the greatest importance to Japan, would be cut off if New Guinea were 
to be lost. The navy took the view that the Solomons, with their numerous 


22 Tanaka sakusenbuché no shogen, 407-9, 423, 428; Tanemura, Dathonei, 175-81; Sato, Daitoa, 
247-9; Sato Kenryo no shégen, 314-15; Sugiyama memo, ii. 176-7; Tojo naikaku, 123-5, 131. Tanaka, 
Tanemura, Sato, and Sugiyama were officers holding high and very high ranks in the army; the 
diary published by Itd consists of entries made by Tojo’s secretaries. 

23 Sugiyama memo, ii. 192. 24 Tbid. 187-208. 25 Nomura, Tatheiydsensoka, 13. 
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airfields, were much more important, but the army won the day. On 25 March 
Admiral Yamamoto and Gen. Hitoshi Imamura, commander of the Eighth Army 
in Rabaul, received instructions to give priority to the defence of New Guinea.”° 

The Japanese advance had been halted at Midway, on Guadalcanal, and in 
New Guinea, Japanese troops were held up on the Burmese—Indian border 
because of supply problems, and as a result there was now a general switch 
from offensive to defensive tactics on the Japanese side. However, American 
arms production was not yet in full swing, so the United States was not yet 
capable of mounting an ambitious counter-offensive. 


2. THE ALLIED OFFENSIVE 


(a) The Recapture of New Guinea 


Disputes over strategic priorities were not confined to the Japanese camp. The 
Allies too had their differences, the main question being whether efforts should 
be concentrated in the central or in the south-west Pacific. The chief advocate 
of the central Pacific was Admiral Chester Nimitz, C-in-C Pacific Ocean Areas 
and commander of the US Pacific fleet. Gen. Douglas MacArthur, C-in-C 
South-West Pacific Area (Australia, New Guinea, the Bismarck Archipelago, 
the Philippines, and the former Netherlands East Indies except Sumatra), took 
the opposite view. There were also constant disputes over the use of the air 
arm. MacArthur stressed the advantages of land-based aircraft and maintained 
that it was too risky to deploy Nimitz’s aircraft carriers, particularly in the 
Central Pacific Area. If carriers were to be deployed, it must be under his 
command, and in the South-West Pacific Area where they could be used to 
best effect. He argued that the war could be conducted effectively only if the 
Japanese were driven back on all fronts. New Guinea and the Philippines must 
be recaptured, and the Allied forces in the Central and South-West Pacific 
Areas must work together and lend each other mutual support. This two- 
pronged attack was the right strategy, and the whole Pacific theatre must 
be placed under one command to achieve it. MacArthur complained that 
he himself was not being given the men he needed.27 And it is virtually safe 
to assume that he had himself in mind when he called for the whole area to be 
placed under one command. 

In proposing that the navy too should concentrate its activities in the south- 
west rather than in the central Pacific, MacArthur clearly overlooked the risks 
attendant on carrier operations in that area. The waters there are generally 
narrow, charts were less than adequate, and vessels were open to attack by 
land-based enemy aircraft. In the vast expanses of the central Pacific, on the 
other hand, carriers could undertake major operations, support their own 
naval units, and provide essential back-up for amphibious landings. 


26 Toland, Rising Sun, 498-9. 
27 Willoughby and Chamberlain, MacArthur, 79; Hayes, Joint Chiefs of Staff, 422-3. 
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The Japanese themselves increasingly expected attacks on their positions in 
New Guinea. They had a few isolated bases on the north coast, but they had 
not been able to fortify or garrison them adequately. Their southward advance 
over the mountains had been halted by the Australians, who had managed to 
retake the Kokoda trail at the end of October 1942. The Japanese had then 
been forced back to the north coast. The Allies, previously divided into rival 
camps, at last started to work together in the campaign in southern New 
Guinea. The attack on Guadalcanal by Admiral Nimitz’s landing force obliged 
the Japanese to withdraw many troops from New Guinea, and tied down many 
Japanese naval and air force units, greatly facilitating the Australian victory in 
New Guinea. At this point the Americans took overall command of operations 
on the island. In November 1942 the Allies attacked the key beachhead at 
Buna, where they met with unexpectedly tough resistance. They had reckoned 
on finding only a few, half-starved men, but found instead a strong force of 
enemy troops in excellent physical condition. As a result, the first assault 
failed.28 American intelligence was also at fault on this occasion, but they 
learned quickly, and were soon to score some notable successes in New 
Guinea. 

MacArthur, meanwhile, faced a problem of his own making. He badly 
needed the offensive to succeed, because it was transparently clear that, if it 
stalled, the authorities would give priority to Nimitz’s strategy in the central 
Pacific. He was also now on the receiving end of some sharp criticism and a 
good deal of mockery from the Australians, whose military prowess he had 
himself held up to ridicule not long before. Following the failure of the first 
attack, Lt.-General Robert L. Eichelberger was appointed at the end of 
November to replace the luckless Maj.-General Edwin F. Harding as com- 
mander of the 32nd US division, and MacArthur, who had himself neglected 
to get reinforcements to New Guinea in time, is said to have ordered him to 
take Buna or not come back alive.29 The Americans had the advantage 
of being able to use their air force and navy to cut off Japanese supplies. On 
23 November they landed more troops near Buna and mounted their second 
offensive. Early in 1943, with Australian support and after weeks of bitter 
fighting, they broke the last resistance.2° The losses suffered in New Guinea 
were much heavier than on Guadalcanal.3! The Japanese had in fact expected 
the Allies simply to bypass their fortified positions and leave them there to 


28 Drea, Ultra, 52-3; Milner, Victory, 168-212; SCAP, Reports, i. 88-91; Senshi Sdsho, xxviii. 
324-8; Mayo, Bloody Buna, 88-114; Kenney, Reports, 135-54. 

29 Eichelberger, fungle Road, 21; Willoughby and Chamberlain, MacArthur, 92. This conflicts 
with Kenney’s account of MacArthur’s words to Eichelberger: ‘you are no use to me—dead’, 
Kenney, Reports, 158. On Eichelberger, see also Luvaas and Shortal in We Shall Return, 155-77. 

30 Milner, Victory, 234-59, 282-327; SCAP, Reports, i. 91-6; Senshi Sdsho, xxviii. 348-623; 
Eichelberger, Fungle Road, 46-62; James, MacArthur, ii. 260-71. 

31 Of the 60,000 US troops deployed at Guadalcanal, fewer than 6,000 were killed or wounded; 
of the 40,000 US and Australian troops who fought in New Guinea, there were approximately 
8,500 casualties. Mayo, Bloody Buna, 180. 
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starve.32 The emperor took a personal interest in the operations, roundly 
blamed all concerned and called for resolute resistance. He summoned the 
army chief of staff, Gen. Sugiyama, to an audience, criticized the conduct of 
the campaign in New Guinea, and let it be known that he expected adequate 
reinforcements to be provided for Lae, another Japanese base on the New 
Guinea coast, which was now threatened. He professed to be astonished that 
the Americans had captured Buna with only ten tanks.33 

Australia now became increasingly important to the Allied counter- 
offensive. Above all, it had a major role as a base for the campaign to retake 
New Guinea and the Philippines, and a source of intelligence on the south-west 
Pacific.34 The Coast Watchers acquired a legendary reputation in this con- 
nection: introduced after the First World War and originally consisting entirely 
of civilians, they were now even deployed behind enemy lines, and frequently 
saved the Americans from disaster, in the Solomons, for example.3> 

By 1941 the Australians had a chain of listening posts centred in the Solomons 
and extending from New Guinea to the New Hebrides.2° The speedy estab- 
lishment of the intelligence service in the Pacific theatre was greatly facilitated 
by the fact that it could draw on Australian experts, who had already been 
used against Rommel’s Afrika Corps, and on a British group evacuated 
from Singapore. They had given the Americans valuable assistance in taking 
Guadalcanal.37 

Now, however, not only was Japan in dire straits, the Axis powers in Europe 
were also in trouble. The Italian and German reverses in Africa reduced 
Japan’s hope of establishing links with Germany, especially as the Wehr- 
macht’s situation on the eastern front was becoming increasingly hopeless and 
the Sixth Army was soon to be encircled at Stalingrad. At this juncture, the 
emperor advised his prime minister, Tojo, to suggest to Germany that it move 
its centre of operations from Russia to Africa.3® Hitler and Mussolini mean- 
while repeatedly called on the Japanese to dispatch naval units to the Indian 
Ocean to attack the Allied supply lines.39 At the Casablanca conference in 
January 1943 the western Allies insisted on nothing short of unconditional 
surrender. At the beginning of February the German Sixth Army surrendered 
at Stalingrad. At the same time, after almost six months of bitter fighting in 
which both sides incurred heavy losses on land, at sea, and in the air, Japan 
abandoned Guadalcanal and evacuated the half-starved remnant of its troops, 
13,000 strong, having lost 25,000 men in all. The military situation was now 
so desperate that this Dunkirk-type operation was hailed as something of a 


32 Tbid. 186. 33 Sugiyama memo, ii, Introduction, 19. 
34 Andrew, ‘Australian Intelligence Community’; Horner, Australia and Allied Intelligence; 
Horner, High Command, ch. Io. 35 Spector, Eagle, 458-9; Eichelberger, fungle Road, 123-34. 
36 Lewin, American Magic, 159. 37 Tbid. 159-75. 
38 Terasaki, Showa-Tennd, 86. This source reports statements made by the emperor Hirohito 
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court. 39 Senshi Sésho, \xxvii. 42-6. 
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triumph. The loss of this relatively small and insignificant island could easily 
have been absorbed, but it masked the collapse of the strategic FS Operation 
which had originally loomed so large in discussions within Japan. 

On 28 February Japanese reinforcements set out from Rabaul for Lae, to relieve 
New Guinea, but they were stopped by American bombers, which inflicted 
extremely heavy losses. Between 2 and 4 March, with the support of a few 
Australian aircraft and some torpedo boats, the Americans almost entirely 
destroyed a large Japanese convoy (No. 81) in the Battle of the Bismarck Sea 
(although the main strikes in fact occurred after the convoy reached the Solomon 
Sea). This success owed much to radio intelligence, which had given advance 
warning of the Japanese plan to send almost 7,000 men of the 51st Division to Lae. 
According to US estimates, more than 3,000, including many experienced 
officers, were killed. Japanese records put the figure at about 1,000 fewer. Only 
about 1,000 men reached the destination, Lae. Japan lost four destroyers, eight 
transport ships, and about 30 aircraft. The Allies lost six aircraft and 13 men. With 
the destruction of these reinforcements, the initiative in New Guinea passed 
definitively to the Americans. They followed up their successes against Japanese 
shipping with heavy attacks on enemy airfields, again on the strength of radio 
intelligence, and they were well placed for the forthcoming amphibious operation 
against Lae. The Japanese decided to send no more convoys there, but instead to 
send smaller transport ships to bases further off.4° 

Radio intelligence was of increasing importance, and it was fortunate for 
MacArthur that he had been able to rescue a team of code-breakers from the 
Philippines at the beginning of 1942.4! They now formed the core of the radio 
intelligence organization or Central Bureau, soon to be greatly expanded. By 
late 1943 it was 1,000 strong, with the British unit evacuated from Singapore 
and a few Dutch from Java, and was indispensable in the campaign to retake 
New Guinea and the Philippines. It effectively meant that MacArthur had his 
own intelligence service. The intercepted messages were re-enciphered and 
transmitted to Melbourne, the current home of Central Bureau, which had 
been transferred to Brisbane in September 1942. There they set about 
decoding the incoming material. All intelligence work in the South-West 
Pacific Area was under the overall command of Maj.-General Charles A. 
Willoughby. It was particularly important for MacArthur to have his own 
intelligence service, in that the path of cooperation between the US navy and 
army did not always run smoothly. Also, it was not the general’s way to depend 
on others. Nevertheless, all the information he received was passed on to 
Washington. 


40 Tbid. vii. 163-76; xl. 39-62; Sugiyama memo, ii. 19-20 (Report to the emperor); Morison, 
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Until 1942 the Allies managed to break only the Japanese naval and 
diplomatic ciphers; Japanese army radio traffic remained a closed book.#? 
Then, in March 1943, the British Wireless Experimental Centre in New Delhi 
(COMINT, Communications Intelligence) at last broke into the army water 
transport code, a high-security Japanese army system. This enabled them to 
give the Americans crucial assistance in breaking the army cipher, just in time 
for the operation to retake New Guinea and the Philippines. 

After the Bismarck Sea debacle, the Japanese authorities began to work out 
a new, defensive, strategy. The army and navy general staffs submitted 
separate plans for the coordinated conduct of the war in 1943 and the third 
phase of the Greater East Asia war,4? which were discussed at length 
and eventually approved by the emperor on 5 March. The emperor gave his 
chief of staff, Sugiyama, a dressing-down in the course of these discussions; he 
accused him of sticking slavishly to plans once they had been formed, and 
urged him to strengthen the air defences in order to prevent the operations to 
relieve Lae and nearby Salamaua from turning into a second Guadalcanal.*4 
These two bases were located in north-eastern New Guinea, south of the 
Huon peninsula, and afforded access to the important Japanese base of 
Madang. MacArthur’s main objective was Lae; the attack on Salamaua was in 
the nature of a diversion.45 

The execution of the new strategy soon gave rise to further differences of 
opinion in Japan. The army ministry and the general staff felt they must 
concentrate on relieving New Guinea, to prevent the Philippines and Indo- 
nesia being cut off. In their view the Solomons, eastern New Guinea, and the 
Bismarck Archipelago were too far from home for the army to conduct an 
effective campaign. The navy, on the contrary, attached enormous importance 
to the Solomons, pointing out that they had far more airfields and air bases 
than New Guinea, and that the loss of Bougainville would endanger not only 
Rabaul in New Britain, but also the headquarters of the combined fleet at 
Truk in the Caroline Islands. The army’s view, with its preference for New 
Guinea, had some support in the navy ministry and the naval general staff, but 
the matter was still unresolved in September 1943.46 

Under the new strategic plan, revised in the aftermath of the battle in the 
Bismarck Sea, Admiral Yamamoto, as commander-in-chief of the combined 
fleet, was instructed to attack and destroy all Allied aircraft and shipping in the 
area. Operation I-GO, devised and conducted by Yamamoto, concentrated 
initially on the Solomons and then on New Guinea. In the biggest operation 
since Pearl Harbor, Japanese bombers launched attacks in both areas in March 
and April, inflicting serious damage on Guadalcanal and Port Moresby inter 
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aha.*7 At the beginning of April Yamamoto went to Rabaul himself, with 
Ugaki and other members of his staff, to direct operations in person. He 
intended to carry out a tour of inspection on the Solomon Islands before 
returning to Truk. But the Americans had cracked the Japanese naval radio 
cipher. They learned of the proposed flight, and US fighters intercepted the 
admiral’s plane and shot it down near Bougainville on 18 April. So perished 
the man who planned the attack on Pearl Harbor, the guiding spirit of the 
Japanese navy, a man with a unique reputation in his own country. His death, 
which was not announced by Tokyo until five weeks later,#® shocked and 
dismayed the entire nation.*? 

On 29 March the US joint chiefs of staff CS) gave the order to take 
Rabaul and the Bismarck Archipelago. The Japanese positions in eastern New 
Guinea were also to be neutralized.5° General MacArthur, C-in-C South- 
West Pacific Area, and Admiral Halsey, commander of the South Pacific force, 
were to oversee the operations, with MacArthur in charge of overall strategy 
and Halsey responsible for tactics. At the beginning of May MacArthur, in 
consultation with Halsey, started work on Operation CARTWHEEL. This 
comprised altogether 13 amphibious operations, including attacks on Lae, 
Finschhafen, and Madang in New Guinea. It also covered New Britain in the 
Bismarck Archipelago, and the Solomon Islands. The whole operation was 
planned to last six months, and to end with the capture of Rabaul.>! 
MacArthur appointed Lt.-General Walter Krueger, who had spent the most 
important years of his career in the Philippines, to lead the task force created 
for the operation. Vice-Admiral Arthur S. Carpender was in command of the 
Allied naval forces, including the US 7th Fleet. He was assisted by the 
impulsive Rear-Admiral Daniel E. Barbey, who was in charge of the 7th 
Amphibious Task Force, an extremely important component of the Allied 
forces assembled for the operation. Lt.-General George C. Kenney was in 
charge of the air arm, which was soon to play a crucial part in the campaign.>2 
Admiral Halsey was to undertake actions in the Solomons, in a two-pronged 
attack designed to coincide with MacArthur’s operations in New Guinea. In 
October 1943 Vice-Admiral Thomas C. Kinkaid replaced Vice-Admiral 
Carpender as commander of the US 7th Fleet (MacArthur’s navy) and all 
naval forces in the South-West Pacific Area.>3 

At the Casablanca conference in January 1943 Admiral Ernest J. King 
managed, with some difficulty, to get the British to agree that attacks should be 
mounted on the Gilbert, Marshall, and Caroline Islands, once Rabaul had 
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been taken. His staff accordingly started planning for these operations in 
February 1943. As most of the islands in the central Pacific were extremely 
small, too small for the Japanese to station substantial forces on them, that 
area was designated for the advance by sea, even though US naval strength was 
not yet up to scratch. The main thrust against Japan was to come from this 
direction, but Nimitz intended to approach the Marshall Islands with the 
greatest caution.>4 The advance from the south-west via New Guinea and the 
Philippines was to proceed in parallel, and it was expected to involve major 
land battles, requiring the deployment of substantial military forces, because 
in this case the islands were very much larger. This dual strategy would, it was 
thought, have the further advantage of confusing the Japanese and causing 
them to divide their forces. The advance in the central Pacific would also 
protect MacArthur’s flank. The strategy in the longer term was to recapture 
the Philippines, push on to the Chinese coast, bomb Japan from bases in 
China, and finally invade Japan itself. The joint chiefs of staff put these plans 
to the British shortly thereafter, urging them to mount a separate offensive, but 
the British were not very enthusiastic. In their view, the invasion of Italy had 
priority. Agreement was finally reached. The American operation in the 
central Pacific would go ahead as planned, but the British offensives to 
relieve Burma would be delayed once again.*> A special task force, the Alamo 
Force, was created for CARTWHEEL; to all intents and purposes, it consisted of 
the US 6th Army under Lt.-General Krueger’s command.>*° In making this 
appointment, MacArthur excluded General Blamey and the Australians 
from the high command. He reproached Blamey with military blunders and 
constantly disagreed with him over tactics,>”7 so Blamey was now responsible 
only for the Australian troops assigned to CARTWHEEL. 

The Japanese had a good idea that trouble was brewing in the New Guinea 
area. They posted two more divisions to the Eighteenth Army, recently 
established there under the command of Lt.-General Hatazo Adachi with 
orders to defend the island. He set up his headquarters in Lae, to be close to 
what was expected to be the main theatre of operations. 

CARTWHEEL was launched on 30 June with simultaneous landings in Nassau 
Bay, about 30 km south of Salamaua in New Guinea, and on New Georgia, a 
key position in the central Solomons. There were no casualties in either 
operation. A week later the Americans intercepted a squadron of Japanese 
destroyers carrying reinforcements. In the ensuing engagement each side lost a 
capital ship.>8 The territory round Nassau Bay was secured within a few days, 
despite fierce Japanese resistance. The New Georgia operation proved to be 
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much more difficult, but the island was finally taken at the end of August, with 
heavy casualties on both sides. The Americans had planned to send in 
one division but it took four, and they lost more than 1,000 men killed and 
almost 4,000 wounded. This miniature Guadalcanal gave the Allies a foretaste 
of what they could expect in the islands of the South Pacific. Flame-throwers 
mounted on self-propelled gun-carriages were used here for the first time, 
and proved to be a promising and highly effective weapon against Japanese 
pillboxes.>? 

The Americans were also active in the far north. They retook Attu in the 
Aleutians in May, after weeks of fighting.©° In doing so, they bypassed the 
neighbouring island of Kiska, which was much more strongly fortified. When 
they landed there two months later, after making careful preparations, they 
found that the Japanese had quietly vacated it in the meantime.°®! 

At the QUADRANT conference between Roosevelt and Churchill, held in 
Quebec in August 1943, the US joint chiefs of staff put their ideas on the future 
conduct of the war to their British colleagues. In their view, the war against 
Japan would last until 1948, even if Germany were to be defeated by 1944. 
They presented a detailed timetable for their two-pronged advance in the 
Pacific and pressed the British to undertake the repeatedly deferred parallel 
campaign in Burma. In particular, Rabaul was not to be taken, but simply 
neutralized by air strikes and rendered inoperative as from May 1944. It was 
also planned that MacArthur should advance westwards towards the Vogelkop 
peninsula, and Nimitz should continue his operations against the Gilbert, 
Marshall, and Caroline Islands, including the Palaus. 

In the middle of August the Americans landed on Vella Lavella in the 
Solomons. The Japanese garrison comprised a scattered force of fewer than 300 
men, whose sole wish was to be evacuated. The actual battle for the island was 
accordingly fought out at sea and in the air, though the Americans had to keep 
Japanese reinforcements from getting through. Even so, they were obliged to 
bring in more than 6,000 troops before the island was fully secured in October.® 

The emperor was deeply concerned about the situation of Japan, which was 
now forced onto the defensive. On 5 August he called the chief of staff, 
Sugiyama, to account for the series of defeats in New Guinea and the Solomon 
Islands. As so often, he asked when Japan was going to venture on the decisive 
battle or whether it could not at least mount an offensive somewhere. He drew 
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a comparison with Germany’s position in Italy after the Allied landings on 
Sicily. Sugiyama responded by showing the emperor a top-secret study, 
produced by the leading section commanders on the general staff. Of the two 
threats—the British from India and the United States from Australia—they 
considered that operations planned by the Americans represented the greater 
danger. There was only one real way to meet it. As the weapons, men, and 
matériel to mount a counter-offensive were lacking, or needed elsewhere, it 
was proposed to solve the problem of over-extended forces by withdrawing to 
a smaller defensive perimeter, running from the Marianas and Carolines to the 
Philippines. °4 

It was some time before these ideas were put into effect. In the middle 
of August members of the army and navy general staffs were frantically 
completing studies for a new strategy, to comply with the emperor’s sugges- 
tions. On 15 August the combined fleet issued the order for the third phase of 
the operations.®> On 21 August representatives of both staffs produced a draft 
of the proposal to be submitted to the emperor, but the report delivered three 
days later was only provisional, as the army and navy had not yet reached an 
agreed position. For the emperor, the main question was whether Rabaul 
could be held. The chief of the naval general staff, Admiral Nagano, explained 
that this position was essential to the security of the naval base on Truk in the 
Caroline Islands. The emperor also asked whether the area comprising Burma, 
the Andaman Islands, and Sumatra could be defended, and the army chief of 
staff, General Sugiyama, replied that this was still under investigation. So 
both staffs pursued their studies and the report finally reached the emperor 
only on 15 September. It again reflected unresolved differences of opinion. 
Thus, for example, the navy, unlike the army, considered that the Marshall, 
Caroline, and Gilbert Islands were extremely important as bases for opera- 
tions, and insisted that priority be given to defending them.°? They were 
nevertheless agreed that the way was now open for a liaison conference and an 
imperial conference. The liaison conference was accordingly convened on 25 
September,°® and a new strategic plan was submitted and approved at the 
imperial conference five days later.° 

In the meantime, Japan’s military position had deteriorated further. In 
August the United States carried out a devastating raid on the Japanese air 
base at Wewak in New Guinea, destroying half the enemy aircraft on the island 
according to US estimates, and laying the foundations for the amphibious 
operation against Lae planned for early September.7° 

The Japanese now found it increasingly difficult to move troops from one 
position to another in New Guinea, as they lacked the necessary transport 
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facilities and were gradually losing control over access routes. Also, they 
simply had not enough men to station troops at all the points that were 
threatened by the Allies. 

The Americans quickly took Lae and Salamaua, in the biggest amphibious 
landing operation so far conducted in the south-west Pacific. The US 9th 
Division landed near Lae on 4 September, and paratroops belonging to the 
7th Division were dropped to the north of the town on the following day. 
Salamaua fell on 11 September and Lae five days later. The Americans were 
supported by Australian troops, who attacked the Japanese positions from the 
land. The defeated remnant of the imperial force retreated northwards to 
the Huon peninsula.7! 

The Allies’ next objective was clearly Finschhafen, overlooking the Vitiaz 
and Dampier Straits between New Guinea and New Britain. The Japanese 
now had a race on their hands, to find a way through impassable terrain across 
mountains 3,000 to 4,000 metres high to bring in the necessary reinforcements 
for the forthcoming battle. They had eventually assembled a force of 12,500 
men when the Allied invasion was launched in late September. 

The new Japanese strategic plan, mentioned earlier, was approved at the 
same time. Essentially, it was proposed to abandon the costly war of attrition 
in the south-west Pacific and shorten the over-extended main line of defence. 
For the second time since the outbreak of war—the first was on 7 March 
194272—“‘principles for the future conduct of the war’ were laid down, but on 
this occasion, unlike the earlier one, they were purely defensive. The national 
defence zone to be held at all costs comprised the following areas: Japan, the 
Kurile Islands, Ogasawara (Bonin Islands), the west and central Pacific (that 
is, the Marshall, Mariana, and Caroline Islands), western New Guinea, and 
most of Indonesia and Burma. It was also proposed to keep up the pressure on 
China, with the specific aim of preventing air raids on Japan and Japanese 
shipping being launched from bases in that country. However, Prime Minister 
Tojo and his military advisers admitted that even this reduced zone— 
excluding part of New Guinea, the surrounding islands, the Bismarck 
Archipelago, and Rabaul—was at risk. The army chief of staff, Gen. Sugiyama, 
said a force of 55,000 aircraft was required to secure this area, with aircraft 
production up to 40,000 a year. Tojo was forced to admit that at most 18,000 
planes a year were coming off the production lines. In other armaments sectors 
too, the balance would tip further against Japan from 1944 on. The enemy 
would then aim to force Japan and its allies to their knees within a year.73 
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According to the new guidelines, the Bismarck Archipelago, originally 
regarded by the navy as essential to protect the flank, was no longer within the 
defence zone to be held at all costs. However, the commander-in-chief of 
the combined fleet, Admiral Minechi Koga, had other plans. Using Truk in 
the Carolines as his base and Rabaul as his forward position, he proposed to 
fend off the US fleet’s counter-attack and inflict heavy damage on it from his 
flagship, Musashi. He saw this ‘Z strategy’ as a chance to beat the as-yet not 
very numerous American aircraft carriers. He consequently found the new 
definition of the ‘defensive line to be held at all costs’ completely unsatis- 
factory. There was now an increasingly widespread feeling in the navy that it 
was being left to fight its battles alone on the outer perimeter. Koga bom- 
barded the chief of the naval general staff, Admiral Nagano, and the navy 
minister, Shimada, with urgent requests to send troops to the combat zones in 
the Solomons and eastern New Guinea. It was difficult to comply with these 
requests, and Koga became increasingly dissatisfied with both men, and 
indeed with other officers. The naval high command was accused of being 
excessively obsequious towards Tojo, who was of course an army officer.74 

The naval high command came under increasingly sharp attack in sub- 
sequent months as a direct result of the Allied offensive. The battle for 
Finschhafen, conducted mainly by Australian troops, started at the end of 
September and lasted until 2 October. The Americans, and to a lesser extent 
the Australians, had completely underestimated the strength of the Japanese 
forces. The fighting did not end with the fall of the town; the Japanese were 
driven back but fiercely defended every inch of ground, and it was the end of 
November before it was finally all over. Almost half of the 12,000-strong 
Japanese garrison died. The outcome was often touch and go. The protracted 
fighting seriously delayed MacArthur’s advance and pinned down substantial 
Allied forces that were badly needed elsewhere, notably in New Britain. To 
that extent, the losses made some sense from the Japanese point of view.7> 

With the capture of Finschhafen and the surrounding area, the Allies con- 
trolled the Vitiaz and Dampier Straits and could set about retaking New 
Britain. A breakthrough to the north through the Japanese-held islands barring 
the way to the Bismarck Sea seemed to be within reach. Troops started landing 
on New Britain in mid-December, and many positions in the west of the island 
were soon in Allied hands,’° but they did not venture further east. The Allies 
were much exercised at this point about Rabaul, the Japanese naval and air 
base at the eastern end of the island, to which the Japanese troops were now 
retreating after their defeat in the west. The main cause of concern was the air 
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base. The force stationed there was constantly increased, and eventually 
comprised some 300 aircraft. There were also a great many warships in the 
harbour. The Allies feared this massive concentration of enemy forces, which 
threatened the lines of communication between America and Australia, and 
stood in the way of their advance along the north coast of New Guinea and on 
to the Philippines. The Americans had not yet assembled sufficient forces 
to take the base, but it was open to attack from US carrier units and it was also 
within range of bombers stationed on New Britain, where airstrips were 
quickly laid down. Now that they had secured Guadalcanal and south-eastern 
New Guinea, they were in a position to isolate and reduce Rabaul. 

MacArthur was all for pressing on and attacking Rabaul anyway, but 
he could not get any support for the idea.’” He later claimed that he had been 
the first to suggest that Rabaul should be approached with caution and 
isolated, to spare his own troops.78 On 12 October the Allies started attacking 
the base from the air, and about 100 Japanese aircraft and a whole series of 
naval installations were destroyed in the very first strike. Eight warships also 
suffered bomb damage. The base at Rabaul was not completely knocked out, 
but by November it was so badly damaged by the bombing as to be of little 
further use to Japan, especially as the raids continued for several months 
thereafter. On the other hand, the Japanese defenders inflicted heavy losses on 
the Allies too, and substantial Allied forces continued to be tied down there.7° 

After weeks of air strikes and sea battles in the surrounding waters, the 
Americans also effected a successful landing on Bougainville in the Solomons 
on 11 November, and set about taking the island and its garrison of some 
60,000 troops. The fighting lasted several months, and the Japanese even 
found the strength to mount a counter-attack in March 1944, though it was 
unsuccessful.8° 

In November 1943 the Americans also landed on Tarawa and Makin in the 
Gilberts, where there were Japanese garrisons of 5,000 and 800 troops 
respectively. As on other islands, the coastline was peppered with pillboxes, 
and although the landings were preceded by massive preliminary air and sea 
bombardment, the Americans suffered heavy losses. To begin with, they had 
great difficulty in crossing the reefs. The tides at Tarawa are irregular and, as a 
result, the depth of the water had been incorrectly assessed and many landing 
craft ran aground, offering the Japanese defenders an easy target. In some 
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landing waves not a single man got through. The island, only a few square 
kilometers in extent, was secured in three days but at a terrible cost: 1,000 
killed and 2,000 wounded.®! Much the same thing happened at Makin. The 
American public were shocked, but as the war went on they had to get used to 
sustaining losses of that order in amphibious operations.82 The battles for 
Tarawa and Makin were nevertheless worth fighting, despite the heavy losses, 
as they opened the way to the Marshall Islands for US forces. 

Against this background of successive Allied victories, Roosevelt, Churchill, 
and Chiang Kai-shek met at a major war conference (SEXTANT) held in Cairo 
from 22 to 26 November and 3 to 7 December, although the Chinese leader 
did not attend the second round of talks. Between the two rounds, Roosevelt, 
Churchill, and Stalin met at Teheran, and Stalin confirmed that the Soviet 
Union would enter the war against Japan once Germany had been defeated. At 
the Cairo conference the United States and Great Britain agreed on plans 
for action to be taken after the final victory over Japan. It was proposed to 
restore Korean independence, return Taiwan and Manchuria to China, and 
withdraw the Japanese mandate over the Micronesian islands formerly owned 
by Germany. These plans were published in the Cairo Declaration, issued at 
the end of the conference. Japan was not intimidated; if anything, the 
declaration strengthened its determination to resist. The Allies’ immediate 
plans included a campaign in Burma with Chinese support. The main thrust of 
the Allied attack—although there were still unresolved differences about this— 
was to approach Japan by way of the small islands in the central Pacific, the 
Gilberts, Marshalls, and Carolines. Admiral Nimitz was to command the 
operations. MacArthur, C-in-C South-West Pacific Area, was informed that 
Rabaul was to be neutralized but not taken, and that his advance to Tokyo— 
via New Guinea and the Philippines—could go ahead as planned, but with 
lower priority. He protested against this decision. In his view, the central route 
would be time-consuming and costly in terms of naval and supply vessels, 
whereas his advance would have the support of land-based aircraft, which 
could operate more effectively. The JCS was not to be swayed, however, and 
stuck to the shorter route.83 Nimitz had already landed forces on two of the 
Gilbert Islands on 20 November, and the battle for the central Pacific was 
now on. Churchill’s pet scheme to roll back the perimeter of the Japanese 
sphere of power with a major attack through Malaya found no favour with the 
Americans. 

In the Pacific theatre, 1944 opened with sustained daytime raids on Kavieng 
in New Ireland by US carrier-based aircraft, and the Allied landing at Saidor in 
New Guinea. MacArthur avoided taking unnecessary operational risks, as he 
had to save his troops for the main engagement in the Philippines. He simply 
bypassed strong Japanese positions, in the hope of literally starving the enemy 
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out. All the spectacular victories, such as the battle in the Bismarck Sea and 
the destruction of the air base at Wewak, were won in the air. On land, in the 
action at Finschhafen for instance, the Allies made little headway. 

In mid-February New Zealand troops with some US support landed on the 
Green Islands, 200km east of Rabaul, and on New Ireland, where they 
encountered little resistance.84 US troops also took Eniwetok atoll, where 
only a few members of the 3,500-strong Japanese garrison surrendered. Heavy 
carrier-based raids were launched against Japanese supply ships in the waters 
off Truk in the Carolines, and almost 200,000 t of shipping were sunk. About a 
week later the Marianas came under fire, 168 Japanese aircraft were shot 
down, and 45,ooot of shipping destroyed. 

On 29 February MacArthur’s troops landed on the Admiralty Islands, about 
500 km north of New Guinea, and took them in short order. The whole 
operation was completed by 23 March. MacArthur was now keeping well 
ahead of schedule in his anxiety not to lose the race against the US strategic 
plan. The preference accorded to operations in the Central Pacific Area 
meant that he probably would not have got permission to land any later. The 
intelligence was inadequate, and the whole operation extremely chancy; 
nevertheless it paid off, as the islands afforded good anchorage and were in an 
excellent position to cut off Japanese supplies to Rabaul in New Britain and 
Kavieng in New Ireland, and cover the Allied advance along the New Guinea 
coast. The operation did wonders for MacArthur’s prestige.85 

On 20 March 1944 the Americans also landed on Emirau in the Bismarck 
Archipelago, a small island with no Japanese garrison.8© Ten days later 11 
carriers belonging to US Task Force 58 attacked Japanese bases on Palau, 
Yap, and Woleai in the Carolines, sinking some 130,000 t of shipping, mainly 
auxiliary vessels and transport ships. The Japanese also lost about 90 aircraft. 

The Allies’ ability to decode radio traffic was used to excellent strategic 
effect in the course of the war, enabling them not only to home in on 
enemy targets but also to avoid strongly fortified positions. In the advance on 
Melanesia and the Philippines in the spring of 1944, for example, MacArthur 
bypassed Wewak, the strongest Japanese air base in New Guinea, and went for 
Hollandia, despite the fact that it was further from the Allied invasion base. He 
had radio intelligence that the Japanese had greatly reduced their garrison 
there,” so he could safely ‘hop over’ hundreds of kilometres of New Guinea 
coast with strongly fortified enemy positions. The Americans accordingly 
carried out a series of air strikes on Hollandia in late March, with what seemed 
to the Japanese to be an inconceivable number of planes.88 So far, MacArthur 
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had faithfully pursued a policy of never operating outside the range of his own 
aircraft.89 Now he changed tack and the action consequently took the Japanese 
by surprise, sowing panic in their ranks. Within two weeks their positions were 
softened up for attack, and they had lost some 450 aircraft and many guns. 
This opened the way for the Allies to retake the whole north coast of New 
Guinea. On 21 and 22 April strong US forces landed at Hollandia and quickly 
took it. To their great surprise, they met with little resistance; even so, it took 
them until 18 June to secure the whole stretch of coast.°° On 18 May the 
Americans landed successfully on Wakde Island off the New Guinea coast, 
almost 200 km west of Hollandia.®! 

Despite the successful use of radio intelligence, the strength of enemy forces 
was occasionally underestimated. This happened at Biak, east of the Vogelkop 
peninsula, which was taken by the Americans at the end of May 1944.°2 
Losses, in time and manpower, were correspondingly high, especially as 
the defenders found ideal natural cover in a maze of caves. The Japanese 
were determined to hold the island, in order to prevent the Americans from 
intervening in the battle for Saipan in the Marianas and securing a useful base 
for their planned landing in the Philippines. They accordingly tried to bring in 
reinforcements, and this led to naval engagements in which they suffered 
heavy losses. It took the Americans almost a month to secure the island.° 

On 30 July US troops landed at Cape Sansapor on the Vogelkop peninsula. 
At first they had no contact at all with the enemy, but there were a few 
skirmishes with scattered Japanese units over the next few days. By the end of 
August they had managed to secure the entire area, which they subsequently 
used as an air base.9* New Guinea was now almost entirely in Allied hands; the 
Japanese held only a few isolated positions, which could safely be ignored. 
MacArthur blamed the Australians for the delays in securing the island.°> The 
investment of New Guinea, eminently suitable as a base for retaking the 
Philippines, combined with their other successes in the south-west Pacific, 
brought the Allies more advantages than their geographical position would 
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suggest. The Japanese were now on the defensive and in permanent—albeit 
still very slow—retreat; not only this, they were suffering heavy losses in men, 
weapons, and materiel that could no longer be made up by bringing in new 
recruits and more supplies of home-produced hardware. On the contrary, the 
ever-increasing flow of American armaments and the mobilization of fresh US 
troops was now tipping the balance more and more in America’s favour. 


(b) India and Burma: The Fapanese Offensive and Allied Counter-offensives 


It had been agreed in Cairo that an offensive was to be launched in Burma, to 
take Japan in a pincer movement. The decision to include this area in Tokyo’s 
pre-war plans for expansion had been taken relatively late and without great 
enthusiasm. The general opinion was that it was of little economic interest and 
would be extremely difficult to exploit, in view of the long and hazardous 
communication lines. It was finally accorded more weight in Japan’s strategic 
plans, as a means of securing the flank for the attack on Malaya and Singapore, 
as protection for its ally Thailand, as a base for naval operations in the Indian 
Ocean, to threaten India, and close the Burma Road, the only remaining 
supply route to China for western goods. So Japanese troops moved in early in 
1942. They had advanced almost to the Indian border by mid-1942, when the 
monsoon gave the British a short breathing space. The Japanese then tried a 
clever ploy. The ‘Indian National Army’ was formed, mainly from Indian 
prisoners-of-war captured by the Japanese in Malaya and at Singapore, with 
the ostensible aim of undertaking a military campaign, with Japanese support, 
to liberate their homeland from British colonial rule. It was hoped to provoke a 
widespread popular uprising, but the necessary troops, arms, and equipment 
were not yet available. 

The British too remained largely inactive. Most of their forces were tied 
down in the campaigns in Europe and North Africa, which had priority, and 
the British fleet—or what was left of it—had withdrawn to safety in East Africa. 
India was clearly in danger, and fresh troops were hastily raised there. The 
United States repeatedly urged its allies to take military action against the 
Japanese in Burma, among other things to show support for China. China was 
short of supplies, and the Americans feared that it might yield to approaches 
from Tokyo and make a separate peace. For Great Britain, the main purpose 
of an advance in Burma was to create the conditions for retaking Singapore, 
which had been lost in such humiliating circumstances. Towards the end of 
1942 British and Indian forces launched a cautious attack on Arakan, in 
western Burma, to prove to themselves, their allies, and their enemies that they 
were still there. They also hoped to force the Japanese to move their air bases, 
which were threatening Calcutta. It was also planned to capture the harbour 
on Akyab Island and use it as a supply base. The operation went unexpectedly 
well; originally intended to be in the nature of a pinprick, it quickly developed 
into a campaign, and the 14th Indian Division gained a substantial amount of 
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ground. However, the Japanese rapidly recovered from their surprise and 
counter-attacked, with the result that by May 1943 the British troops had been 
driven back to their initial positions. In addition to the losses they had suffered, 
they were continually plagued by malaria and other diseases, and morale was 
very low.°® Troop transport presented major problems. There was no rail link 
between India and Burma, even in peacetime. There were no roads worth 
mentioning. Within Burma itself, the structure of the mountain ranges meant 
that all essential lines of communication ran north-south. It was consequently 
extremely difficult, if not impossible, to move from west to east. 

From February 1943 on, the Allies were reduced to conducting a kind of 
guerrilla war. The Chindits, under Maj.-General Orde Wingate, operated 
behind the Japanese lines, with supplies dropped by air. Almost 10,000 men 
were deployed in Burma in this way, though not all at the same time.?’ The 
US volunteer force codenamed GALAHAD, otherwise known as Merrill’s 
Marauders, was modelled on the British force and employed the same tactics. 

At the TRIDENT conference held in Washington in May 1943, the US and 
British governments decided to place their forces in South-East Asia under 
one command, and at the QUADRANT conference in Quebec, Vice-Admiral 
Louis Mountbatten was appointed supreme commander South-East Asia 
Command, with a theatre of operations covering Burma, Malaya, Sumatra, 
and Ceylon.°8 A British naval officer was chosen for the post because 
numerous amphibious operations were planned, but in the event the necessary 
ships were not available, and the Burma campaign was fought largely on land. 
The land and air forces were under Mountbatten’s direct command, but the 
American troops received their orders from him through US Gen. Joseph W. 
Stilwell, who was in China. Stilwell was Allied chief of staff to Chiang 
Kai-shek, the supreme commander of Allied forces in the China theatre. Thus, 
confusingly, Stilwell, now appointed deputy supreme Allied commander 
South-East Asia Command, was answerable to the US joint chiefs of staff in 
Washington, to Generalissimo Chiang-Kai-shek, and to the supreme Allied 
commander South-East Asia, all at the same time. The situation was further 
complicated by his known habit of speaking his mind. 

At the Quebec conference in August 1943 it was decided, among other 
things, that operations would be undertaken in the forthcoming dry season to 
take northern Burma, so as to improve the air link with China. The Americans 
also suggested that a road link between India and China should be established 
in Burmese territory, and an oil pipeline laid. The British chiefs of staff 
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reluctantly agreed.°? The United States was disappointed with British delaying 
tactics. It was nevertheless agreed that they should meet again for further talks 
at staff level, and they accordingly did so at Cairo (SEXTANT) in late November 
and Teheran in early December. 

Chiang Kai-shek’s attendance at the Cairo conference in November 1943 
signalled the Allies’ willingness to give China a greater voice in strategic and 
political plans. There were some practical problems, however. The General- 
issimo let it be known that his consent to the deployment of Chinese troops 
against the Japanese in Burma depended on further supplies being flown in. 
He finally agreed, subject to the condition that the land campaign would be 
accompanied by Allied amphibious operations in the Indian Ocean.!°° The 
western powers never kept this promise. 

Meanwhile, Great Britain’s military position had improved, with the con- 
clusion of an armistice with Italy and the surrender of the Italian fleet at Malta. 
This freed British forces for action in the Asian theatre. In November 1943, 
after the monsoon, Mountbatten gave the order for a second operation in 
Arakan, which was to last six months. It was conducted by the 14th Army 
under Lt.-General William Slim, appointed to replace Lt.-General Archibald 
Wavell in October 1943 after the Americans accused the latter of defeatism. 
Wavell was appointed viceroy of India. The British had some successes, but 
the final outcome remained in the balance. In the context of the Burma 
campaign, the fact that they were not defeated outright almost counts as a 
victory for the British and Indian forces.!° 

The situation confronting the Allies on the Indian—Burmese border was to 
be complicated by a major new offensive launched by the Japanese in an 
entirely different location, namely Assam.!°2 Ever since the previous year, 
Lt.-General Renya Mutaguchi, commander of the Fifteenth Army, had been 
insisting that the Japanese should not be content simply to drive the British 
forces out of Arakan but should press on into India. In January 1944 he chose 
to interpret an ambiguous statement from Tokyo as giving him the green light 
to go ahead.193 The Japanese began by stepping up their military action in 
Arakan, but this was merely a diversionary tactic.!°¢ The main attack was to 
follow, in the form of a major offensive (the surprise Operation U) against 
Assam. Mutaguchi was in overall command, but had been allocated only a 
fraction of the weapons and supplies he had asked for. Two more divisions 
were involved, in addition to the Fifteenth Army. Their objective was Slim’s 
supply base, Imphal, and the operation was consequently soon known as the 
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Imphal offensive. Two other divisions attacked to the south and north, in the 
latter case actually reaching their objective, Kohima, on 3 April. The Indian 
National Army under Subhas Chandra Bose also took part in the campaign.!°> 

The advance was hampered by completely inadequate resources.1!%% 
Packhorses, oxen, and mules were used to transport weapons and matériel 
over the extremely difficult terrain. The fact that the Japanese even managed 
to bring up artillery and a certain number of tanks was little short of a miracle. 
It certainly defied British claims that there was no way through at that point, 
and the Americans were highly critical of the British as a result. Thanks to the 
element of surprise, the Japanese advance proceeded successfully at first, 
despite all adversities. Lt.-General Slim failed to bring troops up from Arakan 
immediately and throw them into action on the new front. On 12 April 
Mutaguchi managed to gain control of a section of the Imphal—Kohima road, 
Kohima itself being by now largely in the hands of Gen. Kotoku Sato’s 31st 
Division. Japanese firepower was hopelessly outclassed, however, and Slim 
was able to use his tanks to break the stranglehold on Imphal a few days later. 
He could not bring up reinforcements and supplies by road, as the relevant 
section was in Japanese hands, but air transport provided the answer. Muta- 
guchi, on the other hand, could not really expect to receive any relief supplies, 
but had counted on getting what he needed from British supply dumps. So he 
was slowly driven back, and a sober assessment of the situation suggested that 
there was no alternative but to beat an orderly retreat. 

The 31st Division was in a particularly precarious position, militarily and in 
respect of supplies. Despite all his efforts, Lt.-General Sato had never man- 
aged to gain complete control of Kohima, and on 31 May, contrary to the 
orders he had been given, he withdrew his troops to positions a few kilometres 
from the city. Meanwhile, Mutaguchi and the HQ in Rangoon were absolutely 
determined to hold the front. At the end of June Sato was ordered to open a 
new offensive with the 31st Division. Instead, anxious to save his men, who 
were half-starved, he withdrew with most of the division towards the Chind- 
win river. On 7 July Sato was relieved of his command, and ordered to return 
to headquarters in Rangoon. Officially this was promotion to a post where he 
would have greater opportunities to influence the conduct of the war, but in 
reality it was a punishment. Sato asked for a court-martial to be convened, so 
that he could justify his actions. He intended to denounce Mutaguchi’s irre- 
sponsible conduct, as a result of which he claimed that the campaign had 
degenerated into a desperate bid to rescue the main body of the Fifteenth 
Army. The Japanese army was anxious to save face. It could not afford to let 
the case come to court, but nor could it permit a general to disobey orders with 
impunity. It was therefore decided to opt for the ‘sick leave’ solution. In 
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November 1944 Sato was accordingly transferred to the reserves, on grounds 
of ‘mental confusion caused by the strain of the hard campaign’.!°7 

The Japanese called off the Imphal operation at the beginning of July. 
Mutaguchi and his HQ in Rangoon had both stuck to it for far too long, for a 
variety of reasons. They had been determined to achieve their self-imposed 
targets, but their main concern had been to keep Bose and his Indian National 
Army on the Japanese side.!°8 Mutaguchi’s situation was exacerbated by 
rigidly sticking to the operation as originally planned, and Sato’s unauthorized 
conduct was the last straw. The superior strength of the British heavy artillery 
was increasingly apparent.!°9 Yet another factor was the onset of the monsoon. 
In mid-July the Japanese ordered a general withdrawal, and their forces moved 
back across the Chindwin river. But the British were hard on their heels. What 
had been intended to be an orderly retreat rapidly became a rout, with whole 
divisions, or what was left of them, fleeing in panic through the monsoon mud. 

A Japanese victory had long seemed to be within reach, and the western 
Allies were well aware of what that would have meant. The plan to reopen a 
supply route to China would have come to nothing, and supplies could no 
longer have been flown in, as all the aircraft employed for the purpose were 
stationed in Assam. But it never happened, and India was saved for the Allies. 

Meanwhile, the Japanese were also hard pressed on a second front 
in Burma. Since December 1943 the British forces fighting in Burma had 
enjoyed the support of a contingent of American and Chinese troops formed 
in northern India and placed under the command of Gen. Stilwell. The 
effectiveness of this unit was severely compromised by differences between 
Stilwell and Chiang Kai-shek, whom Stilwell considered to be corrupt, 
ungrateful, unwilling to fight, and downright incompetent. Stilwell had 
already given full vent to his indignation over the poor contribution the 
Chinese had made in the rearguard action in Burma in 1942.!!9 He also made 
no secret of his contempt for the British, claiming that they did not really 
want to fight the Japanese at all, merely to save their empire in India and 
Burma, which was in any case an anachronism. Stilwell had an excellent 
command of the Chinese language, but his blunt and outspoken judgements 
made him many enemies. 

In Stilwell’s view, Burma was of the utmost importance because China 
could not take the military initiative against Japan unless the necessary 
supplies were brought in by land. In that connection, the road then under 
construction through northern Burma from Ledo in eastern India was 
absolutely vital. Once it was completed, China would no longer be dependent 
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on airborne supplies, which naturally had their limitations. Stilwell and the US 
political and military establishment were against Mountbatten’s idea of 
undertaking an amphibious operation against Sumatra and eventually 
Malaya,11! preferring to give priority to the land campaign against Burma. 
Churchill too was in favour of invading the former Netherlands East Indies 
and using them as a base for retaking Singapore, thus bypassing Burma. The 
Americans felt that this would do nothing to improve China’s position.!!2 The 
conflict was still unresolved when the Japanese came to Stilwell’s rescue by 
attacking Imphal. 

For the purposes of US strategy China, however, represented merely a 
secondary theatre that had the merit of tying down a million Japanese troops. 
The intention stood that the war was to be decided by operations in the central 
and south-west Pacific. The Chinese, both the Kuomintang under Chiang 
Kai-shek and the communists under Mao Tse-tung, agreed. The US plan 
before December 1941, under which China was to assemble thirty élite divi- 
sions, was never keenly pursued by either the Chinese or the Americans; so 
Stilwell, with his insistent demand for action in Burma, was ploughing a truly 
lonely furrow. Chiang had reluctantly made two divisions available for training 
at a centre in Ramgarh in northern India, which was under US command. 
After receiving the necessary training, they served under Stilwell alongside 
British and American troops in Burma, with some distinction. However, this 
only distanced them yet further from Chiang. 

These troops won a decisive victory under Stilwell’s command in the spring 
of 1944. With the support of a few American units, they attacked northern 
Burma from bases in India in March, just as the Japanese were launching their 
offensive against Assam. Maj.-General Wingate was killed in an air crash in 
March, but with the help of supplies dropped by air his men, together with 
men of the US GALAHAD unit under Brig.-General Frank Merrill, continued 
their guerrilla attacks on Japanese supply routes behind the lines. Stilwell’s 
advance encountered little resistance, as the Japanese had reserved most of 
their forces for Imphal. In the middle of May they were forced to surrender the 
important airfield at Myitkyina, with the result that Stilwell, who made a point 
of being on the front line to boost morale among his troops, reached his main 
objective before the monsoon, according to plan. The Chinese now finally 
yielded to American pressure, and launched a supporting offensive from 
Yunnan Province. Myitkyina itself was encircled, but the Japanese garrison 
there held out, and it was not taken until 3 August 1944. The Japanese 
commander, Maj.-General Genzu Mizukami, committed suicide, and fewer 
than 200 prisoners were taken, more dead than alive.!13 
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The Allies paid a high price for their victory, but it was worth it. The Ledo 
road was secured and the airfield was available for Allied use. The operation 
also showed that, with the right training, arms, equipment, and supplies, 
and with decent treatment, the Chinese made excellent soldiers. The 
British counter-offensive from Imphal was much more instrumental in 
the destruction of Japan’s military position in Burma. Apart from the 
fighting, hunger, exhaustion, malaria, and other diseases also took a heavy toll. 
Never before in its entire history had Japan suffered losses on such a scale: 
more than 60,000 men, two-thirds of the whole fighting force, including 
20,000 killed. The Japanese army in Burma never recovered. 


3. JAPANESE—GERMAN COOPERATION AND THE PROBLEM OF A 
SEPARATE PEACE WITH THE USSR 


Until the autumn of 1942 the strategic plans for Japanese-German-Italian 
cooperation looked quite promising.!!4 The aim was to establish a link through 
India, Iran, and Suez. The European Axis powers were to advance through 
Egypt or the Caucasus, and Japan was to mount an attack from Burma or 
across the Indian Ocean. However, joint German—Japanese operations never 
got beyond the planning stage.!15 The German defeat in Egypt, the Allied 
landing in North Africa, and above all the disaster at Stalingrad put an end to 
all such dreams. Japan too found itself on the defensive on Guadalcanal, in 
New Guinea, and at sea. Both partners solemnly promised to stick to the plans 
for a land link, but these declarations of intent merely served the patently 
transparent purpose of saving them from having to confess to each other how 
weak they both were. The call for ‘unconditional surrender’ issued by the 
Americans and British at Casablanca in 1943 did, however, stiffen their resolve 
to hold out. 

An alternative way of establishing a territorial link would have been to 
overthrow the Soviet Union. Despite the Soviet—Japanese neutrality pact, 
Japan frequently considered mounting a military attack on the Soviet Union 
when this appeared to be on the verge of collapse. But this too came to 
nothing, because the Russians proved to be unexpectedly strong in defence, 
and even revealed unsuspected offensive potential. Moreover, Japan was now 
so hard pressed on all fronts that it had no forces available to fight in a 
new theatre. The idea therefore gained ground that a separate peace 
between Germany and the Soviet Union might solve the problem, leaving the 
Tripartite pact powers free to deploy all their military resources against the 
western Allies and if possible even bring the USSR in on their side.!16 
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Hitler’s war with Russia not only impeded or prevented joint operations by 
the Tripartite Pact powers: it also closed the trade route across Siberia. It 
became impossible to obtain adequate supplies of the raw materials from East 
and South-East Asia, such as rubber, tungsten, and tin, that Germany so 
urgently needed. The enemy sank most of the few blockade runners, and even 
the cargo submarines employed later proved unequal to the task. The 
German-—Japanese trade agreement, concluded in January 1943 after a year- 
and-a-half of hard bargaining, did little to improve this complex situation.!!7 
On the contrary, German-—Japanese relations were further complicated by 
disputes over Japanese payment for the exploitation of German patents and 
reproduction rights. 

In view of the military and economic situation, Japan was increasingly dis- 
posed to end the war—or at least one of the two separate wars it was con- 
ducting. Within the government the foreign minister, Shigenori Togo, had 
always been strongly in favour of ending the war quickly, and had repeatedly 
pressed for a separate peace agreement to be concluded between Berlin and 
Moscow, possibly with Tokyo’s mediation.!18 He clearly thought that this 
would afford an opportunity to settle some of the conflicts that together made 
up the vast jigsaw of the Second World War. Even before the outbreak of the 
Pacific war, Togo had advised Germany shortly after he took office in October 
1941 to conclude a separate peace with the USSR. He was supported by the 
army high command and some members of the navy.!19 

At a liaison conference on 7 March 1942, fearing that the war might take a 
turn for the worse, he again expressed a wish to see Germany and the Soviet 
Union come to an understanding. He also suggested that a peace agreement 
should be concluded with China to bring the conflict there to a conclusion, 
and proposed that Chiang Kai-shek’s government in Chungking be offered 
relatively favourable terms to that end. 

The foreign minister’s view was shared by only a small minority. In the first 
flush of military success, most Japanese were still convinced that the China 
problem would be solved automatically in the wake of total victory over the 
United States and Britain. The military view was that, with the Soviet Union’s 
energies taken up in Europe, Japan’s back was nicely covered, and there was 
little interest in a separate German-—Soviet peace for the time being.!2° 

At this time, Tokyo had spoken to Germany about entering the war against 
the USSR only as a remote possibility, although the Japanese ambassador, 
Lt.-General Hiroshi Oshima, was under constant pressure from the German 
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foreign minister, Joachim von Ribbentrop, to attack the Soviet Union. 
Oshima, as a military man, owed more loyalty to the as-yet uncommitted army 
than to his political masters, and he had rashly exaggerated Tokyo’s readiness 
for war. This raised false hopes, although by then it was clear that Japan 
would attack the Soviet Union only if Moscow let the United States have air 
bases in Siberia, from which it could directly threaten Japan itself.!2! The 
Germans were also annoyed that Japan did not stop, or even substantially 
hinder, Allied convoys carrying supplies to the USSR, as they passed through 
the waters off the Kurile Islands. 

In the first few months of 1942 the army high command’s view prevailed, 
namely, that no official proposal to mediate should be put to the USSR for the 
time being. The Japanese ambassadors in Berlin and Moscow, Oshima 
and Naotake Sato, also feared that a direct understanding between Germany 
and the Soviet Union might have unfortunate repercussions for Japan. 
Despite these reservations, middle-ranking officers of the Japanese navy 
approached the German naval attaché, Paul Wenneker, and repeated the 
message Foreign Minister Togo had conveyed to his diplomatic representa- 
tives in the countries concerned, recommending a separate peace between 
Berlin and Moscow. The German foreign minister, Ribbentrop, rejected the 
proposal out of hand but, unlike Hitler, he did at least show some vague 
interest in coming to terms at a later date, that is to say, once a predictable 
German military success won territorial concessions from Moscow. !22 

The circles in Tokyo that were interested in a separate peace also 
approached Rome in an effort to end the war in the east.123 There was no 
concerted action in Berlin, but both countries—Italy with some hesitation— 
frequently appealed to Germany to end the conflict. Both had essentially the 
same strategy in mind: to gain control of the Mediterranean area and establish 
a link with India through Suez. Japan had taken Burma and was already at 
India’s gates. 

From the spring of 1942 on, members of the Japanese general staff too 
showed an increasing interest in a separate German-—Soviet peace. In their 
view, this would enable Hitler to deploy all his forces against the Allies, and 
might even eventually revive the idea floated in 1940/1 of bringing the USSR 
into a bloc against the English-speaking powers.!24 The army eventually 
became one of the principal advocates of peace. Oshima broached the subject 
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again at the beginning of May, but Ribbentrop refused even to consider ending 
the war in the east before the start of the new summer offensive. !25 

In July 1942, overestimating Japanese strength, the German foreign minister 
called for an attack on Siberia. A liaison conference, convened in Tokyo to 
consider the German request, refused to commit Japan to the war on the 
eastern front. It decided instead to send a special delegation to Europe to agree 
a joint political and military line with Germany and Italy, and to broker a peace 
agreement between Berlin and Moscow. The Japanese asked for an aircraft to 
be put at the delegation’s disposal, but Ribbentrop, suspecting the true reason 
for the mission, refused on ‘technical grounds’.!26 

At the end of September 1942, without consulting the responsible 
authorities in Tokyo, Oshima sent a telegram to the German foreign minister 
promising that Japan would attack the USSR.!27 The move caused con- 
sternation at home. It now became even more urgent to send a delegation to 
Europe, albeit with a somewhat different mission. The main task now was not 
to explain Japan’s position to its European Axis partners, but to inform its own 
envoy in no uncertain terms exactly what the military position was, and what 
policy Japan wished to pursue. 128 

Even under the new foreign minister, Masayuki Tani, appointed in 
mid-September 1942, Tokyo continued to advocate a separate peace between 
Germany and the Soviet Union.!2° Representatives from his department had 
further talks on the subject with the general staff, and the navy was invited to 
join in the discussions. The idea that Moscow might form a quadripartite bloc 
with the Axis powers, mooted in 1940/I, was now revived with a view to 
avoiding the risk that the Soviet Union might turn its attention to Japan once a 
peace agreement had been concluded in Europe. In January 1943 Foreign 
Minister Tani informed Ambassador Oshima of Japan’s wishes, and instructed 
him to do his best to influence Berlin. A few days later Hitler categorically 
refused any compromise with the USSR, and called instead for Japan to join the 
war against it. Oshima himself supported Hitler’s request to Tokyo, though in 
vain. On 6 March he was obliged to tell the German foreign minister that Japan 
refused to enter the war against the USSR. !3° 
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In direct opposition to Tokyo’s wishes, and to the horror of his Axis 
partners, Hitler planned a new offensive on the eastern front in the summer of 
1943. At least the USSR had, in the meantime, agreed to grant the Japanese 
delegation transit visas that would enable it to travel to Germany via Turkey. 
The mission left Tokyo on 1 March, and arrived in Berlin on 13 April.13! A 
week later Tani was replaced as foreign minister after only six months in office, 
his successor being the leading diplomat Mamoru Shigemitsu. Shigemitsu was 
fundamentally in sympathy with the western powers and had long been 
seeking a peace agreement with them. However, he had served as ambassador 
to the Soviet Union from 1936 to 1938, and he now let it be known that he was 
prepared to allow it to extend its influence considerably, so long as it remained 
neutral towards Japan or even agreed to lend it some support. 

Shigemitsu also encouraged contact between his department and the 
planning section of the general staff. There were fears in Japan that Germany 
might seek a separate peace with the western powers instead of the Soviet 
Union.!32 In view of the perceived danger of Japan becoming isolated, the 
general staff recommended the following steps: 


e aseparate German-—Soviet peace to be concluded, with Japanese medi- 
ation; 

e a separate peace between China and Japan to be agreed, following 
a reconciliation between Wang Ching-wei (Nanking) and Chiang 
Kai-shek (Chungking); 

e Germany, Italy, and Japan to conclude a peace agreement with the 
English-speaking powers. 133 


This plan for a series of peace agreements remained in place, with only a few 
amendments, for almost two years. It did not bear fruit, essentially because, at 
this stage in the war, it was unrealistic. Neither Berlin, nor Moscow, nor 
Chungking showed any interest in the Japanese proposals. No attempt was 
made to contact the Allies until the spring of 1945, and even within the upper 
echelons of the Japanese civilian authorities and military high command there 
were so many disputes on so many subjects that it was impossible to reach the 
consensus required under that particular system of government. 

In April 1943 Japan again attempted to influence German policy. The 
Japanese general staff and the foreign minister, Shigemitsu, suggested to the 
Wehrmacht and the government in Berlin respectively that they should send a 
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strong force to invade Spain, capture Gibraltar, and gain control of North 
Africa instead of mounting a new offensive on the eastern front. The German 
naval attaché in Tokyo, Paul Wenneker, supported this plan.134 Hitler and the 
Wehrmacht, however, rejected all advice from the Japanese side,13> so the 
delegation led by Lt.-General Kiyotomi Okamoto, which had now arrived in 
Berlin, had made the journey in vain. Tokyo now found itself in agreement 
with Italy but not with Hitler, who had just refused a request for help from 
Mussolini and had given priority to the war on the eastern front.!3° The last 
German and Italian forces in Tunisia surrendered just over a month later. 

Despite Germany’s uncompromising attitude, the liaison conference 
decided to explain Japan’s position to the Axis powers once again. It wanted 
the plan for an offensive on the eastern front to be abandoned, a peace 
agreement to be concluded with the Soviet Union, and substantial German 
forces to be deployed in the Mediterranean area and North Africa. Oshima 
was instructed to take the military and naval attachés—and if necessary the 
entire Okamoto delegation—with him, and present these views to Hitler.!37 
The Japanese ambassador to the USSR, Sato, was now beginning to have 
much more influence than the unrealistic Oshima. Sato took the view that 
Germany must seek a separate peace with Moscow, with Tokyo’s assistance, 
and that Japan itself must make concessions to the USSR to secure its neu- 
trality, or if possible even bring it in on Japan’s side in the war against 
the western powers.!38 The foreign secretary, Shigemitsu, knew the 
German ambassador in Tokyo, Heinrich Georg Stahmer, as they had both 
served in Nanking for a year at the same time. He managed, by dint of 
energetic representations, to bring him round to the idea of seeking a separate 
German-Soviet peace, possibly with Japanese mediation, but Stahmer con- 
veyed only a watered-down version of Tokyo’s wishes to Berlin.13° 

The German summer offensive was halted at Kursk in July, the Allies landed 
on Sicily, and Mussolini was overthrown shortly after. Japan now assumed 
that Italy would surrender, and that Germany might even conclude a peace 
agreement with the Allies. The prime minister, Tojo, and the foreign minister, 
Shigemitsu, spoke to the emperor, recommending rapid moves to improve 
relations with the USSR, and to seek an end to the Pacific war, with 
Soviet mediation. An alternative, considered once again both by the emperor 
and by various influential groups in the army and the foreign ministry, was a 
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German-Soviet peace agreement. Ribbentrop showed some interest in the 
idea, but Hitler again told the Japanese that he could only contemplate it if 
Russia agreed to cede the Ukraine. !4° 

In a detailed study produced shortly after these events, Shigemitsu 
proceeded on the assumption that the USSR wanted control of the Balkans 
and access to the North Sea and, through the Bosphorus, to the Mediter- 
ranean, and that the western powers would be obliged, though with some 
trepidation, to meet these demands. He concluded that Germany was in fact 
defending America’s and England’s interests but, as they refused to 
recognize German hegemony in western Europe, it had no alternative but to 
continue the war against them and seek a settlement with the USSR. Germany 
would have to make substantial concessions, more or less equivalent to those 
Molotov had demanded in the autumn of 1940. The USSR would have to be 
given the Balkans and the Bosphorus, but that in turn would improve 
Germany’s position, as it would probably provoke a clash between the western 
powers and the USSR. So if the USSR gained access to the North Sea and the 
Mediterranean and got into trouble with America and England, Germany 
would win the next round. Shigemitsu also assumed that Germany had already 
given Italy up for lost and would withdraw from the Mediterranean theatre 
altogether. He also feared that if the Soviet Union did not secure the required 
assurances from the western powers on access to the sea, it might turn its 
attention to the east. He argued that Japan’s fate depended on whether it 
could stabilize relations with Moscow, solve the German—Soviet problem, and 
discover whether the USSR was to obtain access to the sea in the west.!4! 

Shigemitsu now made intensive efforts to interest the German ambassador, 
Stahmer, in the course he proposed. There is no mention of their talks in the 
German sources, and the German ambassador clearly did not report them to 
Berlin at the time. The two men met four times between 24 August and 22 
September. In keeping with the study he had now completed, Shigemitsu 
recommended that the Bosphorus and part of the Balkans should be handed 
over to the USSR in exchange for a separate peace. This would encourage a 
Soviet advance into the Mediterranean, which in turn would inevitably lead to 
a clash with the English-speaking powers. !42 

Stahmer said he entirely agreed with Shigemitsu, but pointed out that the 
USSR’s interests were not confined to Bulgaria and the Balkans; they also 
extended to Finland.143 The Soviet Union was in dire straits and Stalin would 
have to come up with something, something like the idea he had had before the 
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outbreak of war in 1939—in other words, something like the Nazi—Soviet 
Pact.!44 Shigemitsu also told the prime minister, Tojo, about his talks with 
Stahmer, and explained to the emperor his policy for improving relations with 
the USSR.!45 In the meantime, Italy signed an armistice. Tokyo and Berlin 
thereupon issued identical statements, declaring their intention to fight on 
until victory was won. Shigemitsu even maintained that there were some 
advantages in the former Axis partner’s demise. He pointed out to Stahmer 
that Germany did not need to worry about Italy now, and that it could simply 
let the USSR into the Mediterranean. !4¢ 

These talks marked the start of further attempts by Japan to bring about a 
separate peace between Moscow and Berlin, rather than see Germany with- 
draw from the war altogether. Shigemitsu also approached the USSR. On 
instructions from Tokyo, the Japanese ambassador, Sato, asked Molotov 
whether the USSR would agree to receive a special mission, though Sato 
himself did not really know what it was supposed to accomplish. The request 
was refused three days later, on the ground that the purpose of the delegation, 
which was also to visit the enemy, was clearly to end the war with Germany. 
There was, Molotov said, no question of a peace agreement. Moreover, 
Moscow informed the United States of the Japanese initiative.!4” The response 
from Berlin was equally discouraging; Ribbentrop avoided an interview with 
the Japanese ambassador that was clearly designed to promote the idea of a 
separate peace. 148 

This approach in September 1943 was the first of three attempts by 
Shigemitsu to mediate between Germany and the Soviet Union.!49 Stahmer’s 
reports to Berlin on the Japanese recommendations regarding a separate peace 
were couched in the vaguest terms, and delicate matters such as the surrender 
of the Bosphorus were omitted altogether. Oshima, who was clearly not kept 
fully in the picture, put the same proposals forward about a year later.15° 

Shigemitsu’s efforts to broker a peace were considered at a liaison confer- 
ence at the end of September, and subsequently recognized as official policy at 
an imperial conference, which expressed Japan’s hope for a German-Soviet 
peace agreement. The Japanese government interpreted Soviet strategy as 
follows: although its policy had long been to spread communism throughout 
the world, the USSR’s aims in the present war were to remove the threat from 
Germany, restore the territorial status quo that had obtained before the out- 
break of war, extend its influence to the Balkan states, uniting the Slav 
population where possible, and move into western Asia. The Soviet Union 
would consequently go its own way in the war. It would make every effort to 
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use the western powers for its own ends, and would concentrate on defeating 
Germany. At the same time, it would do what it could, by guile, to secure a say 
in the post-war order. It would keep the peace with Japan for the time being. !>! 

Speaking at the same imperial conference a few days later, Shigemitsu 
argued that it would be in Japan’s own interests to help the Soviet Union to 
extend its sphere of influence in the west. As things now stood, with Italy about 
to fall, it would be best for Germany to make peace with the Soviet Union, 
which could then move into the Mediterranean and Asia Minor. Unfortu- 
nately both Germany and the Soviet Union had enormous confidence in their 
military strength, and the foreign minister feared they would not be disposed 
to think about peace, but Japan must endeavour to promote it.152 Foreign- 
policy guidelines on the subject were approved. Relations with the USSR must 
be improved, in order, inter alia, to press on with attempts to broker a separate 
peace between Berlin and Moscow. !53 

At the beginning of October Oshima presented Japanese proposals for a 
separate German-—Soviet peace, but Hitler and Ribbentrop rejected them. 
Germany renewed its demand that Japan enter the war against the USSR, and 
even went so far as to suggest that Tokyo had given Moscow assurances that it 
would remain neutral. The Japanese reacted with fury. Foreign Minister 
Shigemitsu once again made personal efforts to persuade the German 
ambassador of the advantages of a separate peace, and Stahmer was obliged to 
agree. But the German leadership was by no means convinced.!>4 Japan 
nevertheless hoped against hope that a separate peace would be concluded, 
and the retreat of the German army was even interpreted as a preliminary 
move in that direction. !5> 

Shigemitsu repeatedly returned to the plan for a separate German-—Soviet 
peace and the idea of bringing the USSR into the Axis camp. From the spring 
of 1944 the possibility of German defeat had to be taken into account, and 
thoughts turned increasingly to an Asiatic bloc as an alternative to the van- 
ishing dreams of victory. The USSR would be an important player, so a 
reconciliation with Moscow was essential to the realization of the project. In 
February 1944 the idea of reaching an understanding with the Chinese com- 
munists, with Soviet mediation, was also broached for the first time. They 
could then help to forge links with Chiang Kai-shek. 156 

A settlement between Moscow and Berlin would provide an ideal addition 
to this loose Japanese—Chinese-Soviet bloc. Japan therefore decided to drop 
various demands—notably the demand to strengthen the neutrality pact—in 
order to achieve a breakthrough in the negotiations with the USSR. As a 
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result, a five-year fishing agreement and an agreement to cede Japanese coal 
and oil concessions on North Sakhalin were signed on 30 March.15” 

This success after years of negotiation raised hopes of a closer rapproche- 
ment, but Berlin took a very dim view.158 Shigemitsu was not only keen to 
extend the neutrality pact beyond 1946; he also promptly presented Molotov 
with proposals—for the second time—for a special mission ‘to establish 
world peace’, conclude a trade agreement, and reach an understanding on 
China. In conveying the message to Molotov, Ambassador Sato interpreted 
Shigemitsu’s vague reference to ‘world peace’—a concept that had already 
figured in general staff plans a year earlier—in the narrow sense of a German— 
Soviet settlement. The proposal was immediately turned down, but the Soviet 
foreign minister questioned Sato closely as to whether Berlin was behind 
Tokyo’s activities. Sato and Shigemitsu were both convinced that a decisive 
move in that direction by Germany was the key to a separate peace, but the 
German dictator was adamant.159 

Japan’s thoughts turned increasingly to China, after this Soviet rebuff. 
Shigemitsu sought to follow up the idea of exploiting the USSR’s influence on 
the communists and Chiang to arrange a separate peace. At the beginning of 
April he instructed Ambassador Sato to try to reach an understanding with the 
USSR on China, but Sato warned him not to overestimate Moscow’s influence 
in Chungking. In his view, it would be better to involve Moscow in converting 
China to communism. Shigemitsu, however, stuck to his guns. On being asked 
to mediate, the USSR let it be known that it was against its principles to interfere 
in China’s internal affairs, its influence in the country was in any case limited, 
and—contrary to Tokyo’s repeated accusations—it had not given the Middle 
Kingdom any support for a long time. Friendly overtures to Chiang and a 
successful attack on Allied air bases in April 1944 would not get China to the 
negotiating table either. Japan’s only hope of achieving its objective now lay in 
the Chinese communists. At the beginning of July the liaison conference 
decided to stop all anti-communist propaganda directed at China, the aim being 
to increase the internal divisions within the country, weaken the united front 
against Japan, and eventually get the USSR and the Chinese Communist Party 
(CCP) to join forces against the Allies, depending on whether China was with 
or against Chungking.!©° Military cooperation with Germany was no longer 
feasible, and its political objectives were by this time so different that from now 
on the two partners acted independently of one another. True, after years of 
hard bargaining frequently marred by mutual distrust, they did eventually, in 
March 1944, conclude an ‘agreement between Germany and Japan on recip- 
rocal access to reproduction rights and raw materials’,!©! but this small advance 
had long since been overtaken by events. Germany could get only very small 
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supplies of the war materials it so urgently needed, such as rubber, tungsten, 
and tin, brought in by blockade runners and cargo submarines. Japan alone 
benefited, with access to German patents. 

With the successful Allied invasion of Normandy in June, Germany’s fate 
was sealed. The German army fought on, but this gave the Japanese only a 
short respite, and the suspicion that Berlin was seeking a separate peace with 
the western powers induced a state of perpetual uncertainty. 


4. JAPANESE OCCUPATION AND THE NEw ASIA POLICY 


In view of the complex situation since the Battle of Midway, Japan had gradually 
begun to accord increasing importance to the idea of allowing the peoples in the 
occupied territories a greater measure of freedom, and appointing local leaders 
as de jure statesmen of ‘independent’ nations. At the same time, there were 
repeated demands in military circles, particularly at the end of August 1942, that 
the unpopular foreign ministry should cease to be responsible for Asia. The plan 
was to establish a ‘ministry for Greater East Asia’. The foreign minister, Togo, 
opposed the move and insisted that his department must above all retain the 
right to deal with Chiang Kai-shek. He accused the army of wanting to 
have direct control over the countries concerned and pursue a colonial policy on 
American/British lines, instead of treating them as independent nations and 
winning the people over with policies based on moral principles and 
mutual respect. The unhappy minister, who had been vehemently against the 
decision to go to war in 1941 and had since been constantly in touch with 
opposition groups, had long been a thorn in the army’s side. His resistance now 
threatened to bring down Gen. Tojo’s cabinet, since it was impossible for the 
government and the liaison conference to take decisions without his consent. 
In view of the American offensives, the emperor wished at all costs to avoid the 
political instability that would ensue if the cabinet were to resign. So Togo gave 
in, and retired from the post of foreign minister at the beginning of September. 
He was rewarded with a seat in the Upper House.!. 

The colourless Tani took over at the foreign ministry, but he too resigned 
after only six months. The Greater East Asia ministry (Dait6ashd) was 
established on 1 December 1942, and Kazuo Aoki, a senior official from the 
ministry of finance and linkman with the army, was appointed to head the new 
department. But it proved to be a Pyrrhic victory for Tojo. It was felt in 
political circles that the prime minister had gone too far, and many, particu- 
larly in the emperor’s privy council!®? and the foreign office, which had been 
most affected, continued to resent it. 

The government and the high command now started working out a ‘new Asia 
policy’. A change in the approach to China was central to the new policy, and on 
21 December 1942 the imperial conference approved the ‘guidelines on 
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handling China with a view to ending the Greater East Asia war’, discussed at a 
liaison conference three days earlier. The new policy included plans for Wang 
Ching-wei’s regime in Nanking to declare war on the Anglo-American powers. 
This puppet government, in place since November 1940, would be accorded 
substantial new powers and some traditional rights would be restored, although 
military and strategic matters would remain under Japanese control. Even so, 
Tojo saw the new policy as a mark of goodwill towards the Chinese. As a first 
step, he planned to greatly reduce the number of Japanese ‘advisers’, transfer 
much of the responsibility for the civil administration to the Chinese, and 
restore the aforesaid traditional rights. It was hoped that this ‘generous’ gesture 
would persuade the rest of Asia that Japan was sincere.!°4 

This so-called ‘new China policy’, brainchild of the general staff, was 
intended to ‘win the hearts of the Chinese people’ and free troops for duties 
elsewhere. This volte-face was a direct result of the debacle on Guadalcanal. 
Up to the autumn of 1942 Japan had planned to end the war in China with one 
major offensive, breaking the weakest link in the chain of opposing powers. !® 
Now, to avoid overstretching its military forces, it proposed to raise Nanking 
from its lowly status as a puppet regime, and make it a partner. At the same 
time, the Japanese hoped to win the Chinese over to their cause, and perhaps 
get Wang Ching-wei and Chiang Kai-shek to agree to a compromise. First—as 
planned—the Nanking regime declared war on the western powers on 9 
January 1943. A start was made on drafting a new basic treaty between Tokyo 
and Nanking. Japan decided ‘not to make any move at all towards peace’ with 
Chiang Kai-shek, only to announce in the same breath that it would very 
probably consider doing just that, should the situation change. Even the army 
chief of staff, General Sugiyama, appeared to be willing to go along.!% 

Also in January, the British and Americans ceded all extraterritorial and 
other rights in China, a measure warmly welcomed by Chungking. Tokyo was 
forced to move. The government and the high command reviewed the position 
and came to the conclusion, at the end of February 1943, that the new policy 
had not had the desired effect on Chungking. On the contrary, it had 
strengthened Chiang’s ties with the western powers, increased his chance 
of victory, and even made cooperation with the USSR more likely. Japan’s 
goodwill gestures had clearly been too little, too late. The fear now was that the 
Kuomintang, instead of coming to an arrangement with Japan, would ask the 
United States and the Soviet Union for more support, and would offer bases in 
return, from which air attacks could be launched against Japan and Burma.!°7 

An imperial order issued at the end of February instructed the Japanese 
forces in China to restrict future military action to maintaining law and order, 
and preventing enemy aircraft from attacking Japan. The army was no longer 
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to be responsible for administration in the occupied areas. These duties were 
to be taken over by the Chinese, who would continue to receive support from 
Japanese officials in the East Asia ministry.1°8 

The military setbacks weakened the government and forced the prime 
minister, Tojo, to restore the foreign ministry’s influence in the spring of 1943. 
The minister, Tani, who had been all too willing to cooperate with the army, 
was obliged to resign on 15 April. The leading diplomat, Shigemitsu, took over 
at the foreign office, and Tani was appointed ambassador to Nanking, the post 
Shigemitsu had just vacated. 

The ‘new China policy’ was very close to the new foreign minister’s heart; 
indeed, he had said he would join the cabinet only if further efforts were made 
to reach a peace settlement with Chungking. The emperor too is said to have 
frequently confided to Shigemitsu his wish for an end to the war with China.!° 

Shigemitsu considered that the first step towards solving the China problem 
must be to denounce the discriminatory treaties with Nanking and provide 
economic aid. Japanese concessions were accordingly returned to the Wang 
regime gradually between June and October, and new agreements concluded 
with it. Shigemitsu repeatedly urged the government and parliament to take 
further measures. In September 1943 he called on the prime minister to make 
peace with Chiang and withdraw Japanese troops from China. Tojo did not 
give a definite reply, but suggested that further thought be given to the idea.17° 
Shigemitsu also considered that the German-—Soviet peace agreement he had 
repeatedly advocated was essential to persuading China that there was no 
sense in continuing the war.!7! 

At this point, Tokyo was completely in the dark about Chungking’s 
intentions vis-a-vis Japan. Chiang Kai-shek appeared to be putting out peace- 
feelers, but the Japanese were not sure whether the intermediary, Sun Fo, was 
really authorized to negotiate on his behalf. In the middle of September Prime 
Minister Tojo said Japan had no objection to Wang taking soundings through 
Sun Fo, but would not intervene itself. If Chiang were to break with the 
western powers, Japan might consider withdrawing its troops.!72 

In the course of the next few days, the liaison conference accepted the 
proposal that talks with Chungking be resumed, with the Nanking regime 
taking the first step to that end. Three days later the conference set out more 
detailed terms for peace. Japan would withdraw all its forces from China, and 
would relinquish the ancient right, accorded under the Boxer protocol, to 
station troops in the Peking—Tientsin area. Japan was also prepared to give up 
the security and economic controls in force in parts of the occupied territory. 
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Tokyo also proposed joint exploitation of raw materials, mutual respect for 
each other’s sovereignty and territorial integrity, close economic co-operation, 
and a common contribution to peace. In return, China was to cease all hos- 
tilities, and order the Anglo-American forces out of the country.!73 

The new shape of policy vis-a-vis East Asia in general, and China in par- 
ticular, was discussed at the imperial conference on 30 September. Shigemitsu 
spoke at length about the ‘new China policy’ and the proposed efforts to 
broker a German-—Soviet peace, and called for more to be done to support 
Japan’s neighbours in Asia.!74 However, the decisions taken that day were 
designed essentially to stop the costly war of attrition in the South Pacific, and 
pull back Japan’s over-extended defensive perimeter. Pressure on China was 
to be kept up, notably with a view to preventing air attacks on Japan and 
Japanese shipping from bases in that country. 

After this imperial conference, Shigemitsu’s strategy became the official 
policy on China, in his view the only country with which there was any realistic 
prospect of concluding a peace agreement. The plan was bound up with hopes 
of a substantial improvement in Japan’s position. If those hopes were dashed, 
the situation would become very much worse.!7>5 Tojo spoke to the same effect 
at a privy council meeting on 22 October. If Chungking wished, Japan would 
help it to destroy the Americans and the British.17° When war first broke out, 
Japan had lost no opportunity to assert its claim to hegemony, but the emphasis 
now was on mutual understanding and benefits. There are numerous indica- 
tions that the Kuomintang too was willing enough to settle its differences with 
Japan, although it is hard to know how serious it was.!77 On the other hand, it 
was clear from his attendance at the Cairo conference that Chiang Kai-shek was 
not interested in Japan’s new policy. The western powers too were keen for 
China to be independent, though for completely different reasons. 

Japan’s new policy also included plans for South-East Asia. In accordance 
with the ‘Principles for the administration of the occupied territories in the 
south’, approved by the liaison conference on 20 November 1941 just before 
war broke out, an all-military administration was to be set up in this area, 
contrary to the advice of the foreign minister. It was to be responsible for 
restoring peace and order, and getting supplies of raw materials flowing 
quickly. The aim was gradually to win the trust of the local population, but any 
premature encouragement of independence movements was to be avoided. 
Policy towards French Indo-China, which was still subject to the Vichy gov- 
ernment despite the Japanese occupation, and towards Thailand, which was 
independent, was to remain unchanged.!78 
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When, in 1941/2, Japan emerged as victor in what had been announced as 
the ‘war to liberate East Asia’ from white rule, its call to drive out the old 
masters generally met with an enthusiastic response. However, there was 
increasing disenchantment as the occupation wore on. Forced labour, the 
commandeering of food and raw materials, and the loss of traditional export 
markets soon reduced the local population to poverty, and the Japanese 
forces—with a few notable exceptions—treated them with extreme brutality. 
Even in Tokyo, there was no clear idea about how to govern the conquered 
countries. Prime Minister Tojo had stated a few weeks before the war started 
that areas of vital importance to the defence of Greater East Asia would remain 
under Japanese control. These would certainly include Malaya and the former 
Netherlands East Indies. The entire area was theoretically under the com- 
mand of the Japanese C-in-C South, based in Singapore, but the boundaries 
between his powers and those of the regional military commanders were not 
clearly defined, and local tensions frequently ran high. The territories were 
administered by the Japanese forces, the duties being shared by the army and 
the navy, and the establishment of the Greater East Asia ministry made no 
difference.!79 The Philippines were governed by the Fourteenth Army based in 
Manila, and Burma by the Fifteenth Army based in Rangoon. Responsibility 
for the Netherlands East Indies and Malaya was divided between a number of 
armies and the navy: Java and Madura were governed by the Twenty-Sixth 
Army based in Batavia (now Jakarta), while Borneo, Celebes, and the 
Moluccas were under the command of the navy, which was also responsible 
for New Guinea and the Bismarck Archipelago. The Twenty-Fifth Army was 
in charge of the former Dutch colony of Sumatra and the former British colony 
of Malaya; its headquarters were initially in Singapore, but moved to Sumatra 
in May 1943, when Malaya was taken out of that administrative district. 

Japanese occupation policy varied greatly from one country to another, 
depending on the interests at stake and the local conditions. The Philippines 
were an exception, inasmuch as the local population was largely Christian, had 
a symbiotic relationship with the Americans, and had been promised by the 
United States that they would be granted independence in 1946. The islands 
were of little economic importance to Japan, so Tokyo too soon declared that 
it was willing to grant them a form of independence. The same was true of 
Burma: although it had some oil deposits, the country was so far away, and 
transport was so uncertain, that it could not be fully exploited from an eco- 
nomic point of view. There was, however, a great deal of support for the 
Japanese, and a national army was formed under Gen. Aung San, in the hope 
that it would give some assistance against the British in India. As a result, 
Burma was less savagely repressed than other regions. 

The Netherlands East Indies, on the other hand, the richest territory under 
Japanese dominion, were treated particularly badly. The Japanese had been 
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greeted as liberators, and received a more rapturous welcome there than 
anywhere else. Relations were strengthened by the formation of a national 
army, and there appeared to be no limits to the local people’s willingness to co- 
operate. Even so, any idea of independence was firmly suppressed by their new 
masters, who were determined to have complete and absolute control over this 
territory, rich in oil reserves. Two highly reputed local leaders, Achmed 
Sukarno and Mohammed Hatta, could have rendered valuable assistance; and 
despite all disappointments they remained loyal to Japan even when, as 
occupying power, it subjected the country to a regime of ruthless plunder, 
starvation, and extensive forced labour. Even so, this was still the only country 
where there was no substantial uprising against the Japanese. 

In Malaya, on the contrary, the occupying troops faced strong bands of 
guerrillas, in which the substantial Chinese minority played a leading role. The 
occupation authorities were therefore at great pains to get the Malay popu- 
lation to cooperate and collaborate, and to turn them against the Chinese. 
As a result, the bloody clashes of the occupation years, which continued even 
after 1945, frequently took on the character of a racial conflict. 

On 14 January 1943, a few days after the British and Americans had ceded 
all extraterritorial and other rights in China, the liaison conference in Tokyo 
laid down a number of political guidelines on the future status of the occupied 
territories. Nanking-China, Manchukuo, and Thailand were—or were already 
considered to be—independent. The other regions were divided into two 
categories: those that were to be incorporated in the Japanese empire, and 
those that were to be independent. The first group included territories that 
were essential to the realization of Japan’s strategic plans, and territories 
where, in Japan’s view, the people were not ready for self-government. The 
second group contained only Burma and the Philippines, to begin with. Other 
countries were to be added, as and when their people were deemed ‘capable of 
self-government’.18° 

On 10 March 1943 Japan announced that it was prepared to grant Burma 
independence, based on ‘moral rectitude’, as a step towards the proposed new 
world order. However, the decision approved by the liaison conference in that 
connection was subject to all sorts of terms and conditions. For example, the 
government in Rangoon had to agree to use Japanese ‘advisers’, and to co- 
operate closely with Japan in foreign-policy matters.!8! These terms alone 
showed that even ‘independent’ Burma was still tied to Tokyo’s apron strings, 
and it soon became clear that it would have to accept further humiliations in 
the form of territorial concessions. Some territories were ceded to Japan’s ally, 
Thailand; and the occupying power had other plans for regions such as the 
Shan states and the Karen area, where the population was predominantly non- 
Burmese. The Burmese were also required to provide installations for the 
Japanese army, and the Burmese national army remained under Japanese 
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command. The economy was geared to the plan for the economic 
development of East Asia, in other words, to meeting Japan’s needs.!82 Burma 
was also to serve as a springboard for the attack on India, which was to be 
liberated from British rule and converted to a policy of friendship with—or 
dependence on—Japan. The campaign in early 1944 was designed to achieve 
these aims, the first objectives being Imphal and Kohima. 

In the same month, Prime Minister Tojo announced in parliament that 
Burma was to be granted independence by the end of the year. It would then 
declare war on the Britain and America. A delegation headed by Ba Maw, 
leader of the Burmese independence movement, was invited to Tokyo, where 
he had talks with all the senior members of the Japanese government. 

In May of that year Tojo visited Manila. Here too he announced that the 
Philippines would shortly be granted independence, and called on leaders 
there to form a committee to prepare for it. On 26 June the liaison conference 
laid down guidelines similar to those it had issued for Burma,!83 the main 
difference being that there was no provision for the Philippines to declare war 
on the British and Americans. 

On 1 August Ba Maw accepted the Japanese terms and proclaimed Burma 
independent. The announcement had been drafted by the foreign ministry in 
Tokyo. Ba Maw himself became head of government, an office he had already 
held in 1937 when Burma ceased to be governed from British India. He 
promptly declared war on the United States and Britain, and concluded a 
treaty with Japan, providing for close military, political, and economic co- 
operation. Shigemitsu had fought a long, hard battle with Prime Minister Tojo 
over the wording of the treaty. The foreign minister thought that Japan’s new 
ally should be given at least some say in the formulation of joint policy, but he 
had to yield to the superior strength of the armed forces.!84 For both, India was 
the main consideration in any policy on Burma. But while the military were 
hoping above all to gain support against the British forces in India, Shigemitsu 
and the foreign ministry were on the whole more interested in sending a signal 
to the neighbouring country and the independence movement there. The 
civilians among the politicians generally took the view that Tokyo would have 
achieved its war objectives even if the Asian countries had been independent, 
that is, if there had been no Japanese military presence there.185 

Even after independence, Burma was largely robbed of any freedom of 
movement and action by the presence of Japanese ‘advisers’ and military 
headquarters. Radical activists were arrested and imprisoned under the 
Japanese, just as they had been under the British. Gen. Aung San, head of the 
10,000-strong ‘Burma Independence Army’, which became the Burma 
National Army after the declaration of independence in 1943, agreed 
with some reluctance to his units being incorporated in the Japanese forces, 
though both he and they had been trained by the Japanese in China before the 
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outbreak of the Pacific war. At the start of the Burma campaign the much 
smaller force then under his command had taken part in the Japanese attack 
on southern Burma from Thailand, and had suffered heavy losses in action 
against the British. In Burma, as in other occupied territories, the Japanese 
encouraged numerous organizations and activities designed to mobilize public 
support for the occupation policy. These included bodies which—as in 
Indonesia—were to be of great importance in the struggle for independence 
and the establishment of new states after the war. 

The situation in Burma with regard to collaboration, propaganda, and the 
development of the armed forces was very similar to that in Indonesia, 
although Burma’s patience was exhausted rather more quickly. However, in 
respect of the measure of freedom it enjoyed, Burma was more like the 
Philippines. The president of the Philippines, José Laurel, announced inde- 
pendence on 14 October 1943. At the same time there was a Philippine 
government in exile in the United States, headed by Manuel Quezon and, after 
his death in 1944, by Sergio Osmefia. 

A week after the Philippines were granted independence, the provisional 
government of Free India was formed under Bose, albeit as yet without a 
territorial base. 

Prime Minister Tojo had already undertaken a tour of inspection of the 
occupied countries of South-East Asia in the summer of 1943, in connection 
with Japan’s ‘New Asia policy’. In November of that year the Japanese gov- 
ernment held the so-called ‘Greater East Asia conference’ in Tokyo. It was 
attended by the prime ministers of the satellite states of Nanking-China and 
Manchukuo, and also by Prince Wan Waithayakon of Thailand, the president 
of the Philippines, José Laurel, and the prime minister of Burma, Ba Maw. 
Bose, representing India, attended as an observer. On the other hand, Sukarno 
of Indonesia was not invited. The conference proved to be a poor imitation of 
the Allies’ Atlantic conference, which produced the world-famous Atlantic 
Charter. The Tokyo meeting produced nothing but tedious proclamations 
about solidarity, the Asian revival, and the iniquities of western imperialism. 
Nevertheless, the conference and the accompanying propaganda did once 
again evoke a brief burst of euphoria in the occupied territories. 

Burma and the Philippines concluded mutual assistance treaties with Japan. 
The Burmese army was never deployed against the Allies, but spent most of its 
time fighting ethnic minorities at home and serving as a symbol of the 
‘independence’ granted by Japan. The Japanese had the foresight not to form a 
comparable fighting force in the Philippines. They took less and less part in 
the administration of the occupied countries, but the brutal and arrogant 
conduct of the occupying troops did not change. As a result, resistance to 
Japanese rule increased, fed by the rapid deterioration in the economic and 
military situation. 

Like the British empire, the Japanese empire was an untidy conglomeration 
rather than a unified structure. Burma and the Philippines were governed on 
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roughly the same lines as the Japanese puppet state of Manchukuo; Thailand 
and Indo-China were more like protectorates; Malaya and Indonesia were 
treated as colonies like Korea and Taiwan, although in their case no attempt 
was made to impose Japanese culture. Energetic efforts were made to intro- 
duce the language of the new masters, although it was only intended to serve as 
the lingua franca for Greater East Asia; it was not—as in Taiwan and Korea— 
to be imposed on the people as their new native tongue. On the contrary, local 
languages such as Indonesian were promoted in preference to the European 
languages introduced by the white colonial rulers. 


II. The Major American 
Offensives of 1944, and their 
Repercussions for Japan 


I. THE CENTRAL PACIFIC 


THE island-hopping campaign conducted by Admiral Nimitz, C-in-C Central 
Pacific, was the very antithesis of MacArthur’s painfully slow overland 
advance. The American landings on the Gilbert Islands of Tarawa and 
Makin in November 1943 had opened the way to the Marshall Islands, 
and Nimitz covered the distance of more than 3,000km and secured the 
islands by February 1944. Four months later, after another giant hop of more 
than 1,500 km, he took the Marianas. Of course, unlike MacArthur, Nimitz 
had more clear water between his successive objectives rather than fortified 
islands bristling with enemy positions. 

The US joint chiefs of staff had agreed on 1 September 1943 that Nimitz 
should take the Marshall Islands, to provide a base for an attack on the 
Caroline Islands, to inflict losses on the enemy, secure US lines of 
communication, and recapture Wake. Nimitz was determined to start with 
Kwajalein atoll, in the centre of the group. Other senior military commanders 
warned in vain that this would probably result in heavy losses, and there 
would also be supply problems, as the atoll was surrounded by Japanese air 
bases, and was outside the range of land-based US aircraft. Moreover, 
Kwajalein was in their view of limited value, since it lacked a good harbour. 
Most of them were therefore in favour of taking some of the smaller outlying 
islands first.! 

In January 1944, Nimitz and his staff met the South and South-West Pacific 
Area commanders at Pearl Harbor to discuss future operations, but even then 
he did not manage to dispel the horrified objections to launching an offensive 
in the central Pacific or the even stronger reservations about an attack on the 
Marianas. The admiral nevertheless resolved to go for Kwajalein. He had not 
yet decided whether his next objective after the Marshall Islands should be the 
Marianas or the Carolines. MacArthur’s air commander, Kenney, wanted to 
keep the new B-29 super bombers for his own theatre, and tried to persuade 
the commanders at the meeting that he could provide support for other 
combat areas from his own air bases. MacArthur’s chief of staff, Richard K. 
Sutherland, suggested that the next objective after the Marshall Islands should 
be Palau, and that US forces should move forward from there to Mindanao, 
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the southernmost island in the Philippines.2,To MacArthur’s relief, Nimitz did 
not rule this out. It meant that they would first have to take Truk in the 
Caroline Islands, with its very strong Japanese base. The commander-in-chief 
of the US navy, Admiral King, argued with some heat that the joint chiefs of 
staff had already decided on the central Pacific route, with an advance 
towards the Marianas: if that plan was abandoned, it would leave US lines of 
communication open to attack on the flank. King, even more than Nimitz, 
considered the Philippines to be of secondary importance, especially as B-29s 
could not reach Tokyo from there whereas they could from the Marianas. 
King had his sights set on Taiwan, as the best springboard to Japan and China, 
once the key positions in Micronesia had been secured. MacArthur now sent 
Gen. Sutherland to Washington to get the decision reversed at the last minute. 
The attempt failed, but MacArthur insisted that Nimitz should at least support 
the campaign in the south-west Pacific by ordering carrier strikes on Truk.? 

King’s decision suited Nimitz very well, as it was in line with his own 
favourite plan. So at the end of January, to the great surprise of the Japanese, 
Kwajalein and other atolls in the Marshall Islands came under very heavy 
attack from enemy aircraft and naval artillery. The Americans had learned the 
lesson of Tarawa, and planned the landings accordingly. Task Force 58, 
comprising four task groups with a total of 12 carriers, 650 aircraft, eight new 
fast battleships, and a powerful escort of cruisers and destroyers, under the 
command of Rear-Admiral Marc A. Mitscher, bombarded the atoll until it 
was considered ready for storming. On 31 January two US divisions of 54,000 
men started landing, and within a week the whole island was in 
American hands. The operation had been under the overall command of 
Rear-Admiral Richard L. Conolly, who had already distinguished himself in 
amphibious operations in the Mediterranean. Of the 8,000 Japanese 
defenders, only about 100 were taken prisoner. The Americans lost about 
2,000 men.# 

Majuro atoll was taken shortly afterwards, and on 17 February the 
Americans launched an amphibious operation against Eniwetok, an outlying 
island on the extreme north-west edge of the Marshall Islands, barely 600 km 
from Kwajalein. The attack on Eniwetok had been planned for May, but 
it seemed advisable to press on as the Japanese were clearly bringing in rein- 
forcements. Also, the Americans were encouraged by the fact that Kwajalein 
had been much easier to take than they had expected. Carrier aircraft from 
Mitsher’s Task Force 58 now carried out 30 heavy raids on air and naval bases 
on Truk in the Caroline Islands, to secure the flank. Truk, with its outstanding 
natural harbour in a sheltered lagoon, and its strategic position, was dubbed 
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the ‘Japanese Pearl Harbor’ or the ‘Gibraltar of the Pacific’. It was the home 
base of the combined fleet, and headquarters of a fleet of submarines. As a 
result of the raids, the Japanese lost two light cruisers, four destroyers, two 
submarines, five auxiliary cruisers, and 24 merchant ships, 2,000,000 in all, 
as well as numerous aircraft, in two days. So the Japanese forces defending 
Eniwetok received no support, and the island fell in a few days despite stout 
resistance. The Americans lost 300 men, the Japanese 3,000.° 

The Marshall Islands had now been largely secured, with unexpected ease. 
The losses inflicted on the enemy at Truk in the course of the campaign had 
further repercussions. In March 1944 the Japanese transferred all their 
essential air and naval forces from Rabaul to Truk. This greatly reduced the 
importance of Rabaul, and the army there was forced to rely almost entirely on 
its own resources until the end of the war. At the end of April most of the 
aircraft on Truk and most of the vessels in the surrounding waters were 
destroyed in further heavy air strikes by the Americans. The islands in this 
group played no further military role but remained in Japanese hands 
until Japan surrendered, the Allies having decided against a landing on 
account of the heavy losses they were likely to incur. Admiral Nimitz was 
informed of this decision on 12 March 1944. At the same time he received 
orders to take the Mariana Islands of Saipan, Tinian, and Guam. This 
operation was to start on 15 June, and the operation to take the Palau Islands 
on 15 September. General MacArthur was given notice of these operations at 
the same time, together with instructions to invade Mindanao, the south- 
ernmost island in the Philippines, on 15 November.°® 

With their successes in the Marshall Islands, the Americans had broken 
through the enemy’s defensive perimeter, and were now in a zone which the 
Japanese had insisted only a year earlier must be held at all costs to provide 
secure protection for the Japanese home islands. Both major Allied offensives, 
from the central Pacific and through New Guinea and the Philippines, were 
hampered by serious supply problems. There were two reasons for this: supply 
lines had become extended as the army advanced, and there was a shortage of 
merchant shipping. Also, inadequate port installations made unloading diffi- 
cult, and vessels often had to wait a long time for their cargo to be taken off by 
the few available lighters. Mobile supply bases were set up to clear bottlenecks 
quickly.” The only consolation was that Japan’s problems were even worse. 

The next American objective was the Marianas. Guam, which was part of 
the group, had belonged to the United States before the war but had been 
taken by the Japanese immediately after Pearl Harbor. The other islands, once 
a German ‘protectorate’, had been in Japanese hands since the First World 
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War, and had been ceded to Tokyo after the armistice under a League of 
Nations mandate. Unlike atolls of the Marshall Islands, the three main islands 
in the Marianas are large enough to accommodate a garrison and a sizeable 
civilian population.’ The headquarters of the area commander, Lt.-General 
Hideyoshi Obata, was also located there, but Lt.-General Hoshitsugu Saito 
was holding the fort in his absence. 

The Marianas formed ‘a chain of unsinkable aircraft-carriers’.? They would 
afford access both to the Japanese home islands and to the Philippines. Tokyo 
and other cities in Japan were only 2,000 km away, well within range of the 
new B-29s. On 23 February 1944 the Americans launched a series of air strikes 
on the Marianas, destroying 125 enemy aircraft in the very first sortie. 
The Japanese responded by strengthening their air forces on Saipan and 
Tinian and bringing in more troops.!° From the end of March the Americans 
also launched air strikes from New Guinea against the Palau Islands in the 
western Carolines. The commander-in-chief of the combined fleet, Mineichi 
Koga, was killed in an air crash at about this time. News of his death was held 
back in Japan until the beginning of May, in an attempt to prevent morale 
sinking even lower. He was succeeded by Admiral Soemu Toyoda, who was no 
expert in aircraft-carrier warfare.!! 

The task of coordinating the attack on the Marianas was delegated to the 
commander of the US 5th Fleet, Admiral Raymond A. Spruance. The landing 
force consisted of 127,000 marines under the command of Rear-Admiral 
Richmond K. Turner. The force was divided into two groups: the northern 
group led by Turner, comprising the 2nd and 4th Marine Divisions with the 
27th Infantry Division in reserve, was to seize Saipan and Tinian: the southern 
group led by Rear-Admiral Conolly, comprising the 3rd Marine Division and 
the 1st Provisional Marine Brigade, was to proceed against Guam after the 
invasion of Saipan. 

The operation received crucial support from Task Force 58 under Admiral 
Mitscher, who had 15 fast carriers and seven new battleships. The air strikes on 
the Marianas started at the end of February, and further raids were carried out 
by land-based aircraft from the Marshall Islands and the territories under 
MacArthur’s control. By mid-June the Japanese had scarcely any aircraft left 
on Saipan, but they still had 32,000 men stationed there, more than twice the 
force the Americans expected. The United States also expected that the enemy 
would bring in more naval vessels for the decisive battle. 

The island was very strongly fortified, but the preparations for its defence 
were by no means complete when the American attack was launched on 15 
June. Frogmen armed with explosives—acting on the experience gained at 
‘Tarawa—had cleared a way through the outer reef, and the troops landed on 
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the south-west coast near the village of Charan Kanoa. The Japanese had not 
expected them to land there, but managed to mount an effective resistance. 
Indeed, the operation was initially a real disaster for the US troops. The aerial 
and naval bombardment had not had the devastating effect it was supposed to 
have: most of the numerous small Japanese pillboxes were still intact. Many 
boats and amphibious landing craft were carried off-course by unfamiliar 
ocean currents or stuck fast on beaches covered with wreckage. Lastly, the 
Japanese fire-power was much stronger than the Americans had expected, 
and the armour on the landing craft proved to be no match for it. 
Despite heavy losses, some 20,000 American troops, including seven artillery 
battalions and two armoured battalions, nevertheless managed to establish a 
beachhead by the end of the first day. The costly battles on the narrow beach 
continued on the following day, with the result that the Americans lost 4,000 
men in the first 48 hours. !2 

As the Americans had expected and feared, the Japanese now brought a 
strong naval formation into the Philippine Sea (known to the Japanese as the 
Marianas Sea), to relieve Saipan by robbing the US troops on the island of 
naval support. They hoped to lure the enemy fleet into the waters surrounding 
Yap and Palau in the western Caroline Islands, where the Japanese would be 
able to bring their own land-based aircraft into play, notably those based in 
the Philippines, and completely destroy the American fleet (Operation A). The 
US forces refused to be drawn, especially as they already knew about the 
Japanese plans. The plane carrying Shigeru Fukudome, chief of staff to 
the commander-in-chief of the combined fleet, had crashed off Cebu at the 
end of March 1944, and the relevant documents had been picked up by Allied 
guerrillas in the Philippines and passed on to the Americans. 

Vice-Admiral Jizaburo Ozawa, who brought in the 1st Japanese Mobile 
Fleet and the 3rd Japanese Fleet, had a force of 73 vessels under his command, 
including nine carriers with 450 aircraft and two super-battleships, the 
Yamamoto and the Musashi. 

Vice-Admiral Kanji Tsunoda, commander of the Ist Japanese Air Fleet, had 
about 1,000 land-based aircraft available in the Marianas. The machines in the 
Philippines were of no use for this operation. It soon became clear that the 
Japanese hopes were to be disappointed: the Americans were not going to be 
lured within range. Ozawa was therefore obliged to move closer to the 
Marianas than he had originally intended, and he suffered his first losses just as 
he started to advance: 17 of his 25 submarines were sunk. The sea and air 
battle of the Philippine Sea started on 19 June with an air battle, fought mainly 
between carrier aircraft, backed up on the Japanese side by planes taking off 
from Guam. The Japanese lost almost 300 aircraft in this first engagement, 
known by the Americans as ‘the Great Marianas Turkey Shoot’. The 
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Americans lost only about one-tenth that number, and the damage to their 
ships was minimal, as the Japanese planes had not really succeeded in getting 
past the US fighters and the anti-aircraft fire from the ships. It became obvious 
that the Japanese no longer had the good supply of well-trained pilots they 
used to have. Also, Guam did not offer security or an opportunity to refuel and 
restock with ammunition, as they had hoped, as the facilities on the island had 
been reduced to a lamentable state by enemy raids. The Americans, on the 
other hand, were at a disadvantage in that their planes had only about 
two-thirds the range of the Japanese aircraft. Ozawa took this into account in 
his tactics, but was lulled into a false sense of security. He came to believe, 
quite wrongly, that he would always be able to keep his fleet outside the 
enemy’s range. !3 

The American submarines proved to be an unexpected asset in the battle. 
They sank Ozawa’s flagship, the Tazho, and another fleet carrier, the Shokaku, 
and were also much better than radar or air reconnaissance—which were both 
frankly disappointing—when it came to locating the Japanese fleet. During 
these first few days of heavy fighting in the air, both sides were constantly 
engaged in trying to find the enemy, and radar really came into its own in the 
early detection of approaching enemy aircraft.14 

That night most of Task Force 58 pursued the retreating Japanese, to close 
the gap between them. The next afternoon they launched an attack with 
more than 200 carrier aircraft, sinking the aircraft carrier Hiyu, and damaging 
two others. The Japanese also lost two tankers, and so many aircraft that they 
were left with very few serviceable machines. The Americans themselves lost 
about Ioo aircraft, the great majority not in direct action but as a result of 
crash landing on their carriers’ decks in the dark, or ditching when they ran out 
of fuel. Admiral Spruance decided to abandon the pursuit, so most of the 
Japanese fleet got away. His decision was much criticized, but the admiral felt 
his main task was clearly to protect the troops fighting on Saipan.!> 

Their situation had improved in the meantime. They were no longer in 
danger of being driven back into the sea by the Japanese, but progress was 
disappointingly slow. Saipan was only 22km long and 10km across at its 
widest point, but it was hilly and there were many stretches of jungle that were 
difficult to penetrate. The Americans had originally planned to capture the 
island in three days, but it soon became apparent that this was not going to 
happen—in the end it took three weeks. They did, however, secure an airfield 
on 18 June. The officer in charge of the marines and the expeditionary force, 
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Lt.-General Holland M. Smith, was disappointed with the slow progress, and 
after consulting Admiral Turner and Admiral Spruance he brought in 
Maj.-General Sanderford Jarman to replace Maj.-General Ralph C. Smith as 
commander of the 27th Division. The appointment, which involved an army 
officer being replaced by an officer of marines, was strongly criticized in army 
circles. The Japanese continued to defend every inch of ground fiercely, but 
were increasingly feeling the effect of American aerial and naval bombard- 
ment. The Japanese forces withdrew further and further into the interior of the 
island, and many civilians went with them. On 7 July some 3,000 Japanese 
soldiers, who had hardly any weapons left, launched a massive banzai attack 
on a weak point in the American lines, and were repelled with some difficulty. 
The fighting finally ended on 9 July, and two-thirds of the island’s population 
of 12,000 jumped to their death from cliffs and rocks. More than 30,000 
Japanese lost their lives on Saipan. A few scattered groups continued to hold 
out for weeks in the sugar-cane plantations and wooded hills. The Americans 
lost almost 14,000 killed or wounded on Saipan.!* The Japanese area com- 
mander, Vice-Admiral Chuichi Nagumo, who had once led the carrier strike 
force in the attack on Pearl Harbor and was now responsible for the defence of 
Saipan, Lt.-General Saito, and the commander of the fleet air force, Tsunoda, 
all committed suicide. 

The Americans started the sea and air bombardment of Guam, the largest 
island in the Marianas group, in mid-June, but the landing was put off until 21 
July because the fighting on Saipan went on so long. This gave the Japanese 
time to build up their defences. Here too, it took more than three weeks to 
secure the island, and isolated pockets of resistance held out until the end of 
the war. More than 1,000 Americans, and more than 10,000 Japanese, over 
half the force defending the island, fell.17 The last Japanese soldier ‘surren- 
dered’ in 1972. After the Aleutian Islands, Guam was the second US territory 
to be retaken by the Americans. 

On 24 July the Americans landed on the smaller island of Tinian, 5 km south 
of Saipan. It fell in just under two weeks, but here too pockets of resistance 
held out for several months. The island is not very hilly, so the Americans 
suffered only limited losses. Napalm was used extensively for the first time in 
the air strikes on Tinian.!8 All three Mariana islands were very quickly covered 
with a network of take-off and landing strips, and served as bases for the 
round-the-clock raids on the Japanese home islands which started in 
November. The aircraft that dropped the atom bombs on Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki in August 1945 took off from Tinian. 
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2. OPPOSITION IN JAPAN, AND THE FALL OF THE 
Toyo CABINET 


Japan’s decision to go to war in 1941 had not been unanimous, nor had it been 
taken lightly. On the contrary, there had been repeated calls for caution and 
restraint from various quarters, notably elements in the foreign ministry, in the 
navy, at court, and in industry. Even in the army a number of senior officers 
had had misgivings, and those retired from active service were even more 
sceptical. The people who had warned against starting the war, and had tried 
to the very last minute to prevent it, were concerned, once it had begun, to get 
a peace settlement as soon as possible instead of fighting on to the bitter end. 
The basis for their endeavours was a liaison conference decision of I5 
November 1941,!° to the effect that—as in the Russian—Japanese War of 1904/ 
5—a peace agreement should be concluded once the main body of the enemy 
fleet had been successfully destroyed in the opening engagement. Those who 
advocated this course considered that it had great advantages for Japan, and 
they thought of inviting a neutral nation to mediate—as in 1905. Both 
government and high command lost sight of this original policy objective in 
the heady atmosphere that prevailed in the early months of the war, and it 
could easily be construed as defeatism in the period of military decline that 
followed the initial victories. But above all, America had absolutely no 
intention of suing for peace, and no neutral nation could offer to mediate 
with any prospect of success. The extraordinary thing was that the 
opposition groups were able to keep in touch with one another quite easily, 
and develop their mock plans with impunity. The dreaded secret police 
normally nipped any incipient resistance in the bud with the utmost ferocity, 
but prominent figures enjoyed a degree of immunity that would have been 
unthinkable in totalitarian states in Europe. 

On the American side, Joseph Clark Grew, US ambassador in Tokyo from 
1932 to December 1941, played a central role in the attempts to keep the 
peace, first as the man on whom Japan’s moderates pinned their hopes when 
war broke out, and later in helping to shape American post-war plans for 
Japan. He had many friends in his host country, some of whom he had known 
from the days when he attended the Versailles peace conference or when he 
was under-secretary in the state department (1924-7). He was particularly 
close to two leading diplomats, Nobuaki Makino and Tsuneo Matsudaira, 
who later held important positions at court. But the Grews were closest of all 
to Makino’s son-in-law, Shigeru Yoshida, and his family.2° Yoshida was also a 
member of the diplomatic corps, but had been forced to retire after his last 
posting as ambassador to London in 1939, because of his strained relations 
with the army. Grew was not directly involved in the bilateral negotiations in 
Washington in the months before Pearl Harbor, but he sought to influence 
them through his reports. He had frequent official talks at the time with 
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Japanese politicians and military men, as well as private, semi-official meetings 
with serving and retired diplomats, and members of the business community. 
Grew was convinced at this point that the foreign minister, Togo, wanted to 
keep the peace, but he was not in such close personal touch with him as he was 
with other diplomats,?! notably Yoshida22 and the Japanese ambassador in 
London, Shigemitsu,2 who spent much of 1941 on home leave in Tokyo, 
possibly in the hope of halting the rush to war. The ambassador tried to warn 
the foreign ministry and the army of Britain’s potential ability to stand up to 
Germany, and to persuade them to avoid war with the United States.?4 
Shigemitsu and Yoshida were also in close touch with the British ambassador 
in Tokyo, Sir Robert Craigie.?° 

The American also had secret talks with the prime minister, Prince 
Fumimaro Konoe, who asked him to arrange a meeting with President 
Roosevelt.2° When, in October, the US president refused, the Japanese prime 
minister resigned. He did not want to preside over a cabinet that would take 
Japan into the war. As head of government, he was already much to blame for 
Japan’s war on China and the alliance with Nazi Germany, but he did at the 
last minute devote all his energies to an attempt to turn the tide and keep 
the peace with the western powers. Grew recognized this: for him, Konoe was 
the only politician with the stature to prevent the war, and the only one who 
might even have succeeded.27 After the attack on Pearl Harbor, the US 
ambassador still hoped that the prince and other moderates might be able to 
induce Japan to end the conflict, and enjoy a peaceful future by embracing a 
policy of friendship with America.28 Yoshida, who agreed with Grew that 
Soviet communism represented the greatest threat to the world, headed a 
number of cabinets after 1945, and succeeded in cementing his country’s close 
bonds with the United States. Shigemitsu, too, occasionally played an 
important role as foreign minister in post-war Japan. 

Grew learned, in the course of his many talks, that the emperor too was 
pressing for a peaceful solution to the differences with America and Great 
Britain.29 The ambassador concluded that the monarch might play a decisive 
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role in ending the war and consolidating the post-war order, and after his 
return to the United States in 1942 was a strong proponent of retaining 
(a reformed version of) the monarchy in Japan.?° 

Grew also maintained close relations with the young diplomat Toshikazu 
Kase, secretary and interpreter to successive foreign ministers, who had 
studied at American universities for many years. He frequently allowed Kase 
to read important telegrams he received from the state department, in order to 
influence the actions of the government in Tokyo.3! From the autumn of 1941 
on, Kase was the foreign ministry’s linkman with the American and British 
embassies,?2 and after the outbreak of war he was also responsible for 
maintaining contact with interned members of the Allied diplomatic corps. 
In this capacity, he was able to smuggle presents in and out, as well as letters to 
and from Grew containing secret messages.3?? The American was able to keep 
up a limited correspondence with Yoshida and Shigemitsu in this way. Both 
sides were sorry that war had broken out, and hoped that peace would be 
restored soon and that they would be able to work together for the benefit of 
bilateral relations, although Shigemitsu had a clearer idea than Yoshida about 
what the common future had in store for them. Kase remained in his post 
throughout the Pacific war. He provided the foreign ministry with a vital link 
to important official centres of power, including the imperial court and 
Hirohito’s brother, Prince Takamatsu, whom he had served for a time in 
Germany during the 1920s,34 and also to opposition groups. 

Ever since the war started, Konoe and Yoshida had been working hard 
behind the scenes to bring it to an end as soon as possible. They were prepared 
to end it even if Japan did not win, to avoid the risk of a revolution that they 
feared might sweep away the imperial system. They gradually won over the 
most important court functionary, the lord keeper of the privy seal, Kido, so as 
to gain access to the emperor, who was also absolutely in favour of ending the 
war. Konoe and Yoshida constantly extended their influence, bringing in 
eminent people from various groups, including imperial princes such as Prince 
Higashikuni, a retired general, and Hirohito’s brother Prince Takamatsu, a 
serving naval officer and a member of the naval general staff. Within the 
government, the foreign ministers, Shigenori Togo, and later Mamoru 
Shigemitsu, both showed the keenest interest in ending the war. 

Another important group opposed to the Tojo cabinet was the so-called 
‘Imperial Way Faction’ (kodéd-ha). This nationalist group of officers had 
dominated the Japanese army in the early 1930s but had subsequently fallen 
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foul of the ‘Control Faction’ (tései-ha) forces seeking to impose a planned 
economy, and had finally been weeded out of the armed forces, following a 
failed revolt of young army officers in 1936. Some kodo officers occasionally 
played a part in politics later: Gen. Sadao Araki and Gen. Heisuke Yanagawa, 
for instance, held ministerial posts as civilians, but they no longer had any say 
in the army, where they merely appeared on the retired list. Kodo officers were 
extremely anti-Soviet. They were highly suspicious of the attempts to 
remodel the war economy on socialist lines, and to seek a political and military 
rapprochement with the USSR after 1940. They were against the 1941 
Neutrality Pact. Like Yoshida’s and Konoe’s entourage, they were afraid of the 
empire being drawn into a close relationship with the Soviet Union, leading 
eventually to chaos and revolution. In their view, the conflict with the western 
powers was just a ‘phoney war’. Their deep reverence for the imperial house, 
expressed in the title ‘Imperial Way Faction’, inspired their stand against this 
ostensibly pro-Soviet tendency. To them, the universal panacea was to bring 
the ‘ideological problem’ to the emperor’s attention, that is, to warn him 
against the danger of Japan succumbing to communism.3> The most 
prominent and active members of the faction, Gen. Jinzaburo Mazaki and 
Gen. Toshishiro Obata, maintained contact with various political camps but, 
outside their own group, they were still regarded as ‘rebels’. Konoe and 
Yoshida tried to mitigate the kodo officers’ isolation, and involve them in the 
opposition to Tojo and the campaign for a peace settlement.3© But the imperial 
court was so hostile to the faction that its members were never readmitted to 
the active list during the war or allowed to serve in the cabinet—with the 
exception of Obata, who was appointed minister of state in August 1945 in the 
government formed by Prince Higashikuni to negotiate Japan’s surrender. 
They did, however, affect the course of events in one way: the opposition 
groups that were to dominate Japanese politics after 1945 were strongly 
influenced by the fear of revolution they had inculcated. 

Yoshida’s attempts to play an active part in forming a cabinet that would be 
willing to come to terms with the United States and Great Britain dated back to 
1938. After his return from London, he tried to persuade the retired general 
Kazushige Ugaki to take over as prime minister.27 Ugaki had no support in 
ruling army circles, since he had made cuts when he was army minister in the 
1920s. He was also inclined to take a relatively moderate line with the western 
powers and China, and was in close contact with party politicians, so the army 
prevented him from forming a government in 1937, although the emperor had 
already invited him to do so. A year later Ugaki held the post of foreign minister 
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for a few months, when Konoe was seeking to break the deadlock in the war 
with China and improve relations with the western powers. The general’s efforts 
in this connection, although they came to nothing, clearly caused Yoshida to 
think he would be the right head of cabinet to prevent war with the Allies. 
Yoshida was in touch with Grew at this time, as already mentioned, but he 
said nothing to Grew about his attempts to get Ugaki to form a government. 
Even after war broke out, he tried for years to get the general to help him to 
negotiate a peace settlement with the western powers. He cultivated 
connections with the business and financial communities, the court, the 
foreign ministry, and the former prime ministers (the jushin)—particularly 
Konoe—who advised the emperor. He also tried to interest party 
politicians who had previously held quite different views from his own, and 
retired naval and army officers, including members of the kodo faction. These 
contacts obviously took a lot of persuading. This loose-knit coalition 
embraced a broad spectrum, ranging from liberal parliamentarians at one end 
to former adherents of the far right at the other. Konoe, in particular, had great 
faith in the kodo officers. In his view, they could not possibly be held 
responsible for the war, as they had been superseded, and the enemy would 
consequently be willing to negotiate with them. At court, however, 
these ‘rebels’ were still personae ingratissimae. Konoe had recommended that 
the kodo group come to an understanding with Ugaki in 1939,38 but these 
officers, men of the far right, regarded him as a ‘national socialist’? or—even 
worse—a ‘liberal’ because of the rationalization measures he had taken in the 
early 1930s. So the two camps were initially reluctant to act on the suggestion 
that they reach an accommodation. Yoshida resumed his efforts at the 
beginning of 1941, though at first to no avail.3? Mazaki and Ugaki finally met at 
his house at the end of October 1942. The two men had not spoken to each 
other for 20 years. Agreement was reached on the overall position, 
though without going into too much detail, and without entirely dispelling the 
kodo officers’ distrust of ‘that old liberal’, Ugaki.4° At the end of 1942 Ugaki 
formed a shadow cabinet*! with his trusted friends but, to Yoshida’s great 
annoyance, was still reluctant to make energetic efforts to persuade Konoe and 
the kodo officers to take over the government.*? He also refused to put Mazaki 
back on the active list and nominate him as army minister in his future cabinet, 
as he judged it to be a lost cause.*3 Soon after, Yoshida’s plans for Ugaki to 
form a cabinet were shelved, essentially because Ugaki was not interested, 
although the idea continued to come up occasionally in a random kind of way. 
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At the same time, opposition circles repeatedly suggested that the serving 
officer, Prince Higashikuni, who had been mentioned as a possible successor 
to Konoe in October 1941, should be invited to form a government. The 
court had refused to entertain the idea at the time, as it did not want to risk a 
member of the imperial family being held responsible for the outbreak of 
war, but those in favour of peace continued to pin their hopes on 
Higashikuni throughout the war. It was hoped that the formation of an 
‘imperial cabinet’ would afford direct access to the emperor, and persuade the 
public and the military that it was acceptable to end the war. In short, it was no 
accident that the prince led the government that signed Japan’s formal 
surrender in August 1945.44 

After the Battle of Midway and its disastrous outcome, Yoshida tried to 
arrange for Konoe to be sent to Switzerland on official business, so that he 
would be available to engage in peace negotiations there. He also tried, though 
in vain, to win the lord keeper of the privy seal, Kido, over to the idea,#> and to 
involve Ugaki and the kodo faction in his activities.46 Yoshida continued 
throughout the war to float the idea of sending a special mission to a neutral 
country to negotiate a peace settlement.*7 

After the Battle of Midway, the emperor’s brother Prince Takamatsu, a 
serving naval officer, advised both the emperor and the foreign minister, Togo, 
to end the war quickly.48 But he was not yet committed to the opposition at the 
time, and at the beginning of 1943 he was still trying to mediate between Tojo 
and Konoe. The emperor looked askance at the idea of a member of the 
imperial family engaging in political activity.49 Another of his brothers, Prince 
Mikasa, was serving as a captain in the army in China, and he often informed 
staff officers of the emperor’s wish to end the war there. He himself was 
horrified at the cruelty shown by Japanese troops in that theatre. He informed 
the emperor of what he had seen, and did what he could at least to bring that 
particular war to an end.°° 

At that time, four former prime ministers—Reijiro Wakatsuki, Keisuke 
Okada, Kiichiro Hiranuma, and Konoe—all of them jushin (elder statesmen), 
were working to bring down Tojo as a prerequisite for a peace agreement. 
They met at irregular intervals, and kept the lord keeper of the privy seal, 
Kido, informed of their deliberations.>! A temporary indisposition of the 


44 The reason the army chief of staff, Gen. Sugiyama, gave for refusing to agree to the formation 
of an ‘imperial cabinet’ was that the prince was the last trump in Japan’s hand, and should 
accordingly be held in reserve. Sugiyama memo, i. 353. 

4 Yoshida, Wiederaufstieg, 28-9; Kido nikki, ii. 967-8. 46 Mazaki nikki, v. 315. 
7 Yoshida Shigeru Shokan, 137-8; Ugaki kankei bunsho, 498; Mazaki nikki, v. 365. 

48 Kase, Takamatsu, 128; Takamatsu nikki, iv. 305. 

49 TOjo naikaku, 146-7; Takamatsu nikki, v. 505-73 Vi. 17. 

5° For an account of Mikasa’s activities, see Hata Shunroku nisshi, 395, 398; Suzaki, Senso 
sekinin, 79, 82; Tsuji, Underground, 170-5; Kimura, ‘Nankin no Wakasugi sanbd’ Mikasa in 
interview with This 1s Yomiuri (Aug. 1994), 54, 56. 

51 Statement by Okada in IMTFE, 29 262-29 264; statement by Kido, ibid. 31 110; Kido nikki, 
ii. 1049, 1058. 
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prime minister early in 1943 seemed to improve their chances of success. 
Konoe tried to prepare the ground in a long letter to Kido, who would be a key 
figure in any change of government, and who was also held to be largely 
responsible for bringing Tojo to power in October 1941. Strongly influenced 
by kodo thinking, the writer claimed that the extreme pressure on the war 
economy observable at the time proved that the war was merely intended to 
serve as a means to the end of transforming Japan into a communist state. For 
the ‘reds’ in the army, he said, it was a matter of indifference whether the war 
was lost or won, so long as they achieved that objective. That was why they had 
fomented the wars with China and the Allies.52 The government’s foreign and 
military policy, and its efforts to arrange a German-—Soviet peace settlement 
and bring the USSR into the war against the western powers, further 
strengthened the distrust felt by Konoe, Yoshida, Mazaki, and their entourage. 
As the war went on, they became increasingly convinced that the army and the 
Tojo cabinet were opening the way for the USSR to extend its influence 
worldwide and turn Japan into a communist state, and that they were doing so 
not accidentally but deliberately. They accused them of picking a quarrel, and 
going to war, just to start a communist revolution in Japan.>? 

Shigemitsu now took over as foreign minister. He was already in touch with 
members of the Konoe and Yoshida group, and this helped to bridge the gap 
between the Tojo regime and the opposition. Unlike his two predecessors, the 
new foreign minister was also on good terms with the lord keeper of the privy 
seal, Kido, and they frequently discussed the possibility of a peace settlement. 
He also had several conversations with Prince Takamatsu, with the same end 
in view. However, it soon became clear that, unlike Konoe, Yoshida, and the 
kodo group, he was prepared to make considerable concessions to the USSR, 
despite the pro-western position he had held for decades, if it would 
remain neutral or even change sides and join forces with Japan. His aim was to 
reach a peace settlement on the lines proposed in November 1941 and, to 
achieve it, he faced two ways, pursuing a policy that reflected his divided 
loyalties: to the government, with its primarily pro-Soviet leanings; and to the 
opposition, with its primarily pro-western approach. Shigemitsu tried to 
reconcile these differences by advocating a series of peace settlements: 
Germany—USSR, Japan—China, Axis powers—Allies. The most influential 
power of all, the general staff, supported this plan,>4 but there was absolutely 
no chance that it would ever be realized, if only because the separate peace 
agreements—tregarded as an essential precursor to a comprehensive end to the 
war—never transpired. Also, Japan’s war aims were still so ambitious, and the 
concessions its leaders were prepared to make were so small, that the idea of 
seeking a settlement with the Allies was a complete illusion. 


52 Kido kankei bunsho, 591-3. 
53 See inter alia Konoe’s statements to Admiral Seizo Kobayashi, in Kobayashi oboegaki, 170-4. 
54 Senshi Sosho, Ixvi. 485-92. 
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In the United States too, there were ideas of ending the war and how to set 
about it. In the summer of 1942 Grew returned to America under a reciprocal 
arrangement, and was appointed ‘special assistant’ to the secretary of state, 
Cordell Hull. In May 1944 he took over as director of the bureau for East Asian 
affairs, and six months later replaced Edward Stettinius as under-secretary in 
the state department. Grew also helped to plan the policy for the post-war 
occupation of Japan. However, while he found various ways of conveying his 
ideas to his partners in Tokyo, they had no opportunity to reply to him openly. 
The former ambassador himself was afraid the war might have turned his old 
friends into ‘rabid’ nationalists,>> but their conduct and activities proved to be 
all he had dared to hope. Konoe and Yoshida, and their circle, were absolutely 
up to the mark, and so was the foreign ministry under Shigemitsu, with one or 
two exceptions. Grew had repeatedly warned against Japanese militarists, in 
speeches and in writings such as Report From Tokyo, published in 1942, which 
depicted the Japanese state and Japanese society as extremely negative and 
dangerous. However, in the foreword Grew—without naming any names— 
speaks kindly of America’s former Japanese friends, many of whom had, in his 
view, been tireless in their attempts to prevent the war, and horrified when it 
broke out.>° The foreign ministry in Tokyo obtained a copy of the book through 
its embassy in Madrid,>7 and members of the ministry staff occasionally lent it 
to people who sympathized with the author’s political views.>8 Members of the 
Konoe circle and diplomats in Tokyo also read books by like-minded journalists 
who knew Japan well.>9 Grew soon began to adopt a more moderate tone as 
the tide of war turned in America’s favour. He used radio to get his message 
across, and many of his speeches were printed in the Department of State Bulletin, 
so it was easy for the Japanese to see or hear them. The foreign ministry and 
the Konoe circle in Tokyo even got hold of statements by Grew in leaflets 
dropped in faraway Thailand, depicting the Japanese and their emperor as 
peace-loving people.©° The former ambassador’s views also attracted attention 
in the government camp.°! In 1943 the US state department, with Grew’s 
assistance, published Papers Relating to the Foreign Relations of the United States. 
Japan, 1931-1941. This two-volume work had originally been intended to be an 
official ‘white paper’, showing that the enemy was to blame for the war, but the 
papers contained many comments about the peace party in Japan, occasionally 
naming names, and saying nice things about the emperor. In his memoirs,°2 


>> Letter from Grew to Stanley 30 Sept. 1943, Grew Papers, Letters, cxvi. 

5° Grew, Report from Tokyo, ix. 57 NA, MS, 29 Dec. 1942. 

58 Ashida Hitoshi nikki, i. 10-11. 

5° Hosokawa, Joho, i. 71-2, 80; Hosokawa nikki, i. 76-7, 85-6; NA, SRDJ, 102 014-102 019; 
NA, MDS, 8 June 1945; statement by Suemasa Okamoto in Gaimushé Shisen shiroku, i. 249. Other 
works by journalists include Byas, Japanese Enemy and Government by Assassination; Fleisher, What 
To Do With Fapan. Shiisen shiroku is a two-volume collection of documents and reminiscences 
about the end of the war, compiled by the Japanese foreign ministry in 1952. 

6° Hosokawa, Fohd, i. 132; Hosokawa nikki, i. 134-5. 61 Tajo naikaku, 538. 

62 Grew, Ten Years. 
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published in 1944, Grew adopted an even more moderate tone. Both these 
publications contained favourable opinions of Japanese statesmen, and occa- 
sionally of the emperor, together with highly detailed reports inter alia on secret 
meetings and correspondence with Konoe during and after his term of office, 
and on Kase’s and Yoshida’s activities. In some cases the identity of the Japa- 
nese correspondent was not disclosed, for example, in the letters Grew received 
from Shigemitsu and Yoshida during his internment.®? Grew’s messages were 
designed to appeal to moderate statesmen in Japan, especially as the unnamed 
writers obviously knew perfectly well who they were. 

His government urged Grew to look beyond victory, and to work for a peace 
that would heal the wounds of war, by making it clear that there were liberal 
elements in the Japanese empire. The former ambassador was confident that 
those elements, temporarily bereft of power, could form the nucleus of a 
government that would be able to make peace with the Allies, once the military 
‘gangsters’ had been completely vanquished. Although Grew had initially 
refrained from publicly naming names, and did so only in letters and in 
conversation, he eventually made it clear that, in his view, the ‘liberal’ 
camp included Konoe, the emperor and his court, most leading diplomats, 
and the business community.®* His attitude towards the emperor was 
ambivalent. Although Grew was convinced that Emperor Hirohito was 
opposed to the rush to war, he held him responsible for the final decision, and 
felt he should abdicate. He was nevertheless in favour of retaining the 
monarchy, which he saw as the only meaningful basis for building a healthy 
nation in the future, and as the best bulwark against communism. The 
emperor’s cooperation was also needed, to end the war by imperial rescript. 
This was to be followed by carefully conducted reforms, under American 
guidance, as a first step towards democracy.®> Grew’s entourage also hoped 
that defeat in the war would cause the Japanese people to reject militaristic 
leaders, and put their trust in more moderate statesmen.°° 

Grew was often criticized for his lenient view of the ‘moderates’, and 
particularly of the emperor.°’ On the other hand, he had the support of many 
important people in the state department and its various committees, 
including diplomats who had worked with him at the embassy in Tokyo.°®8 In 
contrast to Grew’s group, the so-called ‘China crowd?’ in the state department 


63 Grew, Ten Years. 431-2. 

64 Grew to Elmer Davis, head of the ‘Office of War Information’, 25 Sept. 1942, Grew Papers, 
Letters, cxiii; Grew’s manuscript “Truth about Japan’, submitted to American Viewpoint for 
publication, 9 Sept. 1943, ibid. cxv. 

65 Grew to Paul Rowland, MacMurray College, Jacksonville, Illinois, 9 July 1943, ibid. cxvii.; 
Grew to Hornbeck, 30 Sept. 1943, ibid. cxvi.; speech by Grew at Dumbarton Oaks, Washington, 
12 Dec. 1943, Grew Papers, Speeches, bMS Am 1687,4; Grew, Turbulent, ii. 1413-14. 

66 Memorandum, 9 May 1944, drafted by the historian Hugh Borton, FRUS 1944, v. 1257-60. 

67 See e.g. the article entitled ‘A New Far Eastern Policy?’ in an influential journal, Amerasia, 
9 June 1944, 179-89. 

68 Notably Eugene H. Dooman, one-time envoy to the embassy in Tokyo, highly valued by 
Grew for his excellent command of Japanese. 
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saw China under Chiang Kai-shek as a future guarantor of stability and a 
reliable partner for the United States in Asia. This group was led by Hornbeck, 
but it lost influence when Grew replaced him as head of the East Asia 
department in May 1944. On the other hand, the US treasury secretary, Henry 
Morgenthau, who advocated a strict occupation policy in both Germany and 
Japan, was beginning to exercise a greater influence on Roosevelt. Here too, 
Grew was able to restore the balance to some extent when he was appointed 
under-secretary in the state department in November 1944. 

Meanwhile, in Japan the alliance against Tojo was growing in strength. The 
foreign minister, Shigemitsu, and the lord keeper of the privy seal, Kido, 
agreed that the imperial princes must be won over to the idea of peace, in order 
to keep the emperor and the people with them, if necessary even against the 
declared aims of radical military men. So, shortly after Shigemitsu took office 
in the spring of 1943, Kido appealed to one of Hirohito’s brothers, Prince 
Takamatsu, for help.6° Takamatsu had been inclined to support the ‘hawks’ in 
the period immediately before the war, but by now had long been convinced 
that there was no prospect of bringing it to a successful conclusion. Shortly 
after this, he engaged one of his childhood friends, Konoe’s son-in-law the 
nobleman Morisada Hosokawa, as his personal secretary. His duties were to 
liaise with statesmen and leading military men, including opposition groups 
and the foreign minister, Shigemitsu, and to produce foreign-policy papers.7° 
The prince was not at this point aiming to bring Tojo down, as he could not 
imagine who might replace him.7! 

The collaboration between Kido and Shigemitsu provided the indispensable 
link between government, court, and opposition. In a free exchange of views at 
the end of June 1944, the two men agreed that, in view of the American attack on 
Saipan and the determination of their own military high command to fight on 
come what may, any attempt by the government or the court to seek peace stood 
little chance of success. Shigemitsu was in favour of giving the jushin, the former 
prime ministers, more power and influence with the emperor by making them 
official advisers, but Kido argued that the war could be ended only if the emperor 
intervened in person. However, a little while later Kido came round to the idea 
that the former prime ministers should be accorded greater influence. He and 
Shigemitsu also agreed soon after that Tojo must go.72 The prime minister had 
lost the support of the most important court officials, the very men who had once 
brought him to power, and this crucially hastened the fall of his government. 

At this point, some of the jushin began to take more active steps to bring 
the prime minister down. Prince Takamatsu was now on their side. He told 


6° Kido nikki, ii. 1029; statement by Kido in IMTFE, 31 069-70; Shigemitsu, Schicksalsjahre, 
313. 

70 Hosokawa, Joh6, i. 3-4, 8-10, 99-100, 103-4, 115; Hosokawa nikkt, i. 7-8, 112-13, 106-7, III, 
122; Takagi Sokichi nikki, 130-1; Kase, Takamatsu, 128. 

71 Hosokawa, Fond, i. 43-4, 94-7, 121-4; Hosokawa nikki, i. 45-6, 101-3, 127-9; Takagi Sokichi 
nikki, 131, 146. 72 Kase, Missouri, 75. 
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Shigemitsu that the war was as good as lost, after the enormous losses the 
Japanese navy had just suffered; in his view, a peace agreement should be 
concluded as soon as possible, with the proviso that the monarchy must remain 
intact.73 The forces in Japan that were willing to come to an understanding 
continued to insist on this condition until August 1945, and in this respect they 
saw eye to eye with Grew. In the spring of 1944 the Japanese foreign ministry 
had produced an analysis of statements made by American statesmen; the 
document, which was also passed to the Konoe group, concluded that the 
present emperor would probably have to abdicate but that, even in the event 
of defeat, the United States was unlikely to insist on the abolition of the 
monarchy.74 

Prince Higashikuni was informed of the contents of the document, and said 
he would be prepared, as a last service to the nation, to take over the gov- 
ernment in the event of a Japanese surrender.’> However, it had not yet come 
to that, and the men who were committed to the campaign against the Tojo 
cabinet still faced the task of finding at least an interim premier. The emperor 
was known to take it amiss when any of the princes attempted to exert an 
influence on the government and the high command, or on himself.7° 

The opposition was still considering how to unseat the government. Yoshida 
had given up the idea of getting Ugaki to form a government early in 1943, and 
had since been busy promoting a retired admiral, Kobayashi, as a possible can- 
didate. Kobayashi had been governor of Taiwan, and the moderates had 
thought of putting him up for the post of premier in 1939, but had dropped him 
to avoid upsetting the army.”’ The following year Yoshida, who had served with 
Kobayashi in the Japanese embassy in London from 1920 to 1922, suggested 
that he might be minister of the interior if Ugaki formed a government.78 In 1943 
Kobayashi himself began to show an interest in the idea of taking over the 
premiership, and trying to make peace. Unfortunately, the public knew 
nothing whatever about him. Yoshida, who wanted the post of foreign minister in 
the new government for himself, was at pains to introduce the admiral to the 
various opposition groups, including Konoe’s entourage and the kodo faction, to 
canvass support.7? At the same time, he repeatedly suggested that Konoe 
should do the rounds of neutral countries, to explore the possibilities of reaching 
a peace settlement.®° 


7 Kase, Missouri, 77. 74 Hosokawa, Joho, i. 142-4; Hosokawa nikki, i. 144-5. 

7 Hosokawa, Fohd, i. 173-4; Hosokawa nikki, i. 180-1. 

76 Mazaki nikki, vi. 41, 43-4, 137. 

77 Harada, Saionji-ko, viii. 56, 112-13, 116; Koyama nikki, 236. 

78 Yoshida to Kumao Harada, 5 Sept. 1940, Harada, Saionji-ké, special edition, 372-3; Yoshida 
to Makino, 8 Sept. 1940, Yoshida Shigeru Shokan, 654-5. 

79 Ttd, ‘Kobayashi Seizo naikaku’; Mazaki nikki, v. 462-3, 468, 4773 vi. 5-6, 9, 16, 30-5, 132, 
138, 140-1; Inoki, Yoshida, iii. 27; Kobayashi oboegaki, 170-82. Kobayashi had produced a com- 
prehensive paper on the possibility of reaching a peace settlement, in September 1942, and dis- 
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The government in office now faced opposition, not only from Yoshida and 
Konoe and their circle but also from the jushin and from the navy, which was 
completely dissatisfied with the conduct of the war. Moreover, the navy had 
some influence with the former prime ministers, as two of them were retired 
admirals and enemies of Tojo: Okada, an extremely active character, who was 
particularly annoyed about the inept conduct of the war; and Mitsumasa Yonai, 
who was less peppery.®! The navy minister, Shimada, was increasingly seen as 
the best opening target in the campaign to unseat the Tojo cabinet.82 Okada was 
able to make himself useful here, as the navy was seething with anger. An 
imperial conference, held on 30 September 1943 to lay down ‘principles for the 
future conduct of the war’, had decided inter aha that the Bismarck Archipelago 
and naval base at Rabaul, originally regarded as essential to protect the flank, 
were no longer within the area to be defended at all costs. And that was where 
the American advance began soon after. The navy felt that the army—and 
particularly Tojo—had stolen a march, and left it in the lurch. It was increas- 
ingly annoyed that the general, as prime minister and army minister, enjoyed the 
power and prestige attaching to those posts at the navy’s expense. But the fact 
was that it was well-nigh impossible, even with the best will in the world, to meet 
the navy’s demand for troops to be dispatched to the Solomon Islands and 
eastern New Guinea. The general dissatisfaction, particularly noticeable in the 
combined fleet, was directed increasingly at the chief of the naval general staff, 
Admiral Nagano, and even more at the navy minister, Shimada, who was 
accused of kowtowing to the prime minister.®? 

The navy felt that it was bearing the brunt of the war, and making the 
greatest sacrifices. So when the American offensive in the central Pacific 
was launched in January 1944, to be followed by a rapid deterioration in 
Japan’s military situation, its sense of impotent resentment against the 
government and the naval high command grew so strong that it played no 
small part in Tojo’s subsequent downfall. The navy minister, Shimada, 
could not remain in office indefinitely in the face of resistance from his fellow- 
officers and subordinates. He resigned, which meant that, in accordance with 
established Japanese political tradition, the cabinet could no longer function. 
The subsequent reshuffle was closely bound up with the battle between the 
army and the navy for aircraft, as production had long been insufficient to 
meet the demands of the war. Another important factor was the naval general 
staff’s decision to pursue a new strategy. The plan was to increase substantially 
the number of aircraft stationed at the various bases in the Pacific, in order to 
inflict such heavy losses on the approaching enemy that it would lose the will to 
fight. The fleet should be spared if at all feasible, and the decisive engagement 
delayed for as long as possible. As things stood, there appeared to be no 
immediate advantage in increasing the number of warships. The naval general 


81 Tbid. 123; Okada kaikoroku, 208-10, 221. 
82 Gaimusho, Shisen shiroku, i. 87-102; statements by Hisatsune Sakomizu reported in Eto, Mo 
hitotsu no sengoshi, 20-2. 83 Nomura, Tatheiydsensdka, 13-15. 
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staff accordingly asked for the navy’s air force to be greatly strengthened, 
insisting that it be given priority in the allocation of aircraft, and the alumi- 
nium required to produce them, otherwise the fleet would be useless.84 

Hirohito’s brother, Takamatsu, was drawn into the ensuing debate. He took 
the view that the emperor must give a ruling, and require the government to 
accede to the request, or at least settle the conflict between the army and the 
navy. He accordingly spoke to the emperor himself, and also submitted written 
papers on the subject. He also had several meetings with the lord keeper of the 
privy seal, Kido, in the hope of influencing the monarch through him. The 
emperor now urged the prime minister to seek a compromise; Tojo repeated 
that the two chiefs of staff were responsible for ‘military’ matters of this kind, 
but said he was ready to help the army and navy ministers to find a solution.®> 

In the course of a day-long conference, held in February 1944—while the 
battle for Kwajalein was in full swing—Tojo in his capacity as army minister, 
the navy minister Shimada, and the two chiefs of staff, Sugiyama and Nagano, 
reached a compromise. The navy was forced to accept considerably fewer new 
aircraft than it had originally asked for—24,000 instead of 38,o00—and this 
increased its dissatisfaction with its own leaders.8© The emperor too became 
involved, warning both chiefs of staff that the wrangles between the army and 
the navy threatened to force a change of government.87 

The armed forces, particularly the army, were trying at this time to restore 
their damaged reputation. Tojo was concerned to tighten up the conduct of 
the war, but he was at a disadvantage in that he could not bring any direct 
pressure to bear on the high command, which was independent of the 
government. In February 1944 he decided to force the army chief of staff, 
Sugiyama, to resign, and take over the job himself in addition to his other 
functions. He recommended the navy to do likewise, and appoint the minister, 
Shimada, to the additional post of chief of the naval general staff.88 The 
army chief of staff, Sugiyama, at first refused to stand down, pleading the 
traditional dividing-line between policy and strategy, and the ‘independence of 
the high command’. However, he came under growing pressure from the 
army, which was anxious to avoid the looming dismissal of Tojo. So Sugiyama 
gave in, and tendered his resignation. The emperor accepted it for the same 
reason, despite serious reservations. The process was repeated in the navy, 
where the chief of the naval general staff, Nagano, at first flatly refused to 
comply with Tojo’s ‘recommendations’, but eventually yielded to pressure 
from within his own ranks, having been very hard hit by the disastrous turn of 
events on the Marshall Islands and Truk. The navy minister, Shimada, took 
over the post in addition to his other responsibilities. Nevertheless, there was a 
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groundswell of dissatisfaction with Tojo and criticism of his conduct in both 
services, that was not to be ignored. In the end, the cumulation of posts— 
denounced by his opponents as a move towards ‘military dictatorship’—and 
the threats of resignation worked against the prime minister.8° 

Hirohito’s brothers, Chichibu and Takamatsu,9° were among the sharpest 
critics of the changes. Takamatsu in particular was increasingly inclined to 
favour a change of government, and was already beginning to think about the 
monarchy in the post-war period. In his view, a not unacceptable scenario 
would be for his brother to abdicate, and for the next in line to succeed to the 
throne in the usual way. He accordingly ordered his secretary, Hosokawa, to 
find out from the foreign ministry what plans the enemy had for the emperor in 
the event of Japan being defeated.?! 

Also in February, the jushin had one of its occasional meetings with Tojo. 
The embattled prime minister was exposed to the full force of the storm. They 
were all fiercely critical, especially the former party leader, Wakatsuki, who 
said the military situation was hopeless despite government propaganda to the 
contrary. He demanded that steps be taken to seek a peace settlement, and 
that a negotiator be dispatched to a neutral country for the purpose. News of 
this attack on Tojo spread quickly among members of the parliament, then in 
session, and many of them applauded it. Reports of the jushin conference also 
reached the various opposition groups through Konoe.?2 

Another former prime minister, Admiral Okada, was also trying, through 
the navy, to bring down Shimada as well as Tojo. He considered that Yonai, 
once readmitted to the active list, would be a suitable successor to the navy 
minister, and with this in mind he sought out Prince Fushimi in March. The 
prince, a former chief of the naval general staff, still enjoyed great prestige, and 
no changes were ever made in the navy without his consent. Okada put it to 
him that it would be to Shimada’s advantage to have Yonai back on the active 
list; the navy minister was, he said, too ready to kowtow to Tojo. He said 
nothing about his plan to bring down the cabinet. Fushimi still had confidence 
in the navy minister, who had long been his protégé. He had himself helped 
him to obtain the post in 1941, and had recently smoothed the way for him to 
take over as chief of the naval general staff. However, he had no objection to 
Yonai being readmitted to the active list, to strengthen the navy minister’s 
position, and was, he said, even prepared to speak to Shimada himself and 
recommend it. The upshot was that the navy minister invited Yonai to lunch 
about once a month, to discuss the situation.?? Yonai never returned to the 
active list, and that was the end of Okada’s initiative. 
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At this time Konoe was called before the emperor, who was a kinsman, and 
questioned about the activities of the Yoshida group.°* Yoshida was in fact still 
hard at work trying, to the emperor’s annoyance, to win the jushin Wakatsuki 
over to his old idea of sending a former prime minister to Europe to put out 
peace-feelers. He was also endeavouring to get rid of Tojo.2> Konoe was not at 
the time deliberately trying to bring the cabinet down; like Prince Takamatsu, 
he was inclined to hesitate. He was in favour of allowing Tojo to remain in office 
and take all the responsibility. Tojo and Hitler would then be cast as universal 
scapegoats, and the United States—which was said to have sent some encour- 
aging signals to the imperial family—would not direct the full force of its wrath 
against the monarchy but would put all the blame on Tojo instead. So Prince 
Higashikuni should not form a cabinet prematurely, but should wait until the 
government in power, or an interim cabinet, had acknowledged defeat.%° 

Shortly after this the lord keeper of the privy seal, Kido, took charge of the 
movement to bring Tojo down. At the beginning of June he let close friends 
know that he was in favour of a change of cabinet, and also tried to bring the 
emperor round to this view. He too now warned against the communist threat 
in Japan.’ Kido’s increasingly active stance was prompted partly by Japan’s 
rapidly deteriorating military situation, but he was also much affected by 
developments in Europe. The successful Allied landings in Normandy on 6 
June clearly spelled the end for Germany. As Kido himself had pointed out in a 
paper produced early in January, if Germany surrendered Japan would itself 
have to take steps to end the war. In his view that point would soon be reached, 
and he expected a ‘Badoglio’ figure to emerge in Japan. He had also recom- 
mended in January that steps be taken to end the war before the enemy had a 
chance to unleash its full force against Japan. He hoped to get the Soviet 
Union to mediate.?8 Kido now told Tojo that, in his view, the navy minister 
would have to go. The prime minister’s reaction was rude and dismissive, but 
this was a matter of life or death for the cabinet.9? The emperor, meanwhile, 
continued to stand by Tojo, much to his brother Takamatsu’s dismay. Strong 
words were exchanged during the first half of June, and the emperor once 
again forbade the imperial princes to meddle in politics.!°° Takamatsu 
nevertheless established himself increasingly as one of the driving forces 
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in the movement to bring down the government and negotiate a peace 
settlement.!°! 

Okada too forged ahead. The day after American forces landed on Saipan he 
urged Shimada to give up the post of navy minister, as being too much of a 
burden at this difficult time, and to confine himself to his duties as chief of the 
naval general staff. Shimada refused categorically, knowing that his resignation 
would bring the cabinet down!°2—-which was just what Okada wanted. The 
office of chief of the naval general staff was less important in this connection, 
as the government’s survival did not depend on it. Shimada even refused to 
resign when Prince Fushimi pressed him to do so a few days later. The 
emperor had asked Fushimi to approach Shimada after Kido—under Okada’s 
influence—had persuaded the monarch that this was the right course.1° 

Tojo’s opponents were afraid that radical elements in the army might 
forestall their attempts to bring the cabinet down by staging a coup d’état. The 
ghost of the young officers’ revolt in 1936 came back to haunt them.1°%4 
The general staff and the army ministry were both angry with Tojo. The 
general perception was that he was not energetic enough,!° although some 
elements in the army and navy wanted peace, and they in turn were busy 
hatching plots against him and planning to assassinate him. Their idea was 
that Higashikuni should form a cabinet.1!%% 

In the meantime the lord keeper of the privy seal, Kido, asked the foreign 
minister, Shigemitsu, to work out a plan to end the war by diplomatic means. 
However, after a long discussion they both came to the conclusion that it 
would be better to give up the idea. They calculated that, as long as the military 
were rashly determined to fight on, no peace initiative from either court or 
government stood much chance. Also, if news of their efforts were to leak out, it 
would be counter-productive and would, in their view, merely stiffen the army’s 
and the navy’s resolve. They therefore concluded that it would be inadvisable 
to undertake any peace initiatives too soon. In Kido’s opinion, the conflict 
could only be ended by the emperor’s personal intervention. !°7 

A decisive factor in the impending fall of the cabinet was Konoe’s collab- 
oration. Under pressure from his entourage, he now lent his assistance by 
approaching Prince Takamatsu through his son-in-law Hosokawa.!°8 The 
prince was quite frankly in favour of a peace settlement, and expressed the 
view, even in the naval general staff, that Japan had now no alternative but to 
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abandon its attempt to conquer East and South-East Asia, and to endeavour if 
possible to rescue something from the wreckage.!°9 Konoe, in the meantime, 
tried to explain to Kido that, for Japan, a peace settlement was more or less 
tantamount to unconditional surrender, but that even in defeat the empire still 
had some chance of keeping its identity, with the ruling family at the helm, 
instead of descending into revolutionary chaos. Prompt action was essential, in 
view of the imminent threat of air attacks from Saipan.!!° He again advocated 
an interim cabinet, to be followed by a government, headed by a prince, to end 
the war.!!! Kido agreed with this assessment,!!2 and shortly afterwards 
relentlessly insisted that the prime minister separate the offices of armaments 
minister and chief of staff. He also insisted that the navy minister be 
dismissed, and the jushin be involved in the conduct of state affairs.113 The 
emperor now took the same line as his most important court functionary, and 
addressed the prime minister during an audience in even harsher terms 
than Kido had used.114 Tojo then spoke to the navy minister, Shimada, who 
said he was prepared to resign from that post in accordance with the emperor’s 
wishes,!15 but he should, and would, continue to act as chief of the naval 
general staff. 

On 14 July Tojo appeared before the emperor and tendered his resignation 
from the post of chief of the general staff.11° After that his government 
gradually collapsed, and the jushin began to look round for a suitable suc- 
cessor.!!7 In the ensuing trial of strength between the former prime ministers 
and the government, the foreign minister, Shigemitsu, came down on the side 
of Tojo’s enemies.!18 The imperial princes too joined in the general assault on 
the cabinet.!!9 The jushin, with Kido’s backing, convened a conference on 17 
July.!2° The majority came out in favour of removing the Tojo government, 
and they jointly drafted the text of a statement to be made to the emperor in 
this connection. On the morning of 18 July Tojo informed the cabinet of his 
decision to resign, following the loss of Saipan.!2! 

When the jushin met again to choose a successor to recommend to the 
emperor, their choice, after some discussion, fell on the retired general, 
Kuniaki Koiso, one-time governor of Korea. Admiral Yonai was readmitted to 
the active list, put in charge of the navy ministry, and invited to act as a kind of 
deputy premier. Koiso was clearly envisaged as a stopgap, to preside over an 
interim cabinet. The transition was remarkably smooth, proceeding much as it 
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might have done in peacetime. It more or less coincided with the attempt on 
Hitler’s life in Germany, where any constitutional solution to the problem 
would have been unthinkable. Japan realized with horror that it had narrowly 
escaped losing its only substantial ally. 

The change of cabinet in Japan was duly noted in the United States, where 
the navy minister and deputy premier, Admiral Yonai, in particular, was 
known from pre-war days as a moderate, and well liked.!22 With the fall of 
Saipan, the Americans had a base from which they could not only bomb the 
enemy’s home islands but also get radio messages into Japan. Grew and 
others!23 took the opportunity to speak directly to the Japanese. He called on 
them to form a government of free men, and to have no further truck 
with warmongers. In the United States too, the Koiso—Yonai cabinet was seen 
as an interim solution, to be followed, they hoped, by a further change of 
government. !24 


3. THE BATTLE FOR THE PHILIPPINES 


The new cabinet in Japan immediately announced that it was absolutely 
determined to continue the war. The situation was reviewed at an imperial 
conference on 19 August 1944.!25 Among other things, it appeared from an 
armaments ministry situation report on the economy and armaments 
that Japan had only one-third of the transport tonnage it had been expected to 
have at this point, according to estimates at the start of the war, and even this 
was being rapidly eroded. The ministry considered that the situation in 1945 
would be so catastrophic that it was doubtful whether the country would be 
physically able to continue the war. According to the report, people were 
suffering so much from the shortages that their health was at risk.12° 

It was imperative for Japan to devise a new strategy, now that the enemy had 
broken through the defensive perimeter ‘to be held at all costs’. So, for the 
third time since the outbreak of war, the imperial conference laid down 
‘principles for the future conduct of the war’. It was assumed that the next 
objectives of an Allied offensive on the Pacific front, expected in October, 
would most probably be the Philippines and Okinawa. The Japanese 
also expected enemy forces to land on Ogasawara, between Saipan and the 
Japanese home islands, and on the Kuriles. In the India—Burma theatre they 
feared amphibious attacks on the Andaman and Nicobar islands, operations to 
establish a supply route to China, and strategic air strikes on the oilfields in 
Sumatra. The Japanese must be ready to meet the American forces in the 
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Pacific, and destroy them. In the end, it was decided to fight a great, decisive 
battle on land, at sea, and in the air, in and around the Philippines. 
The Japanese thought the Americans would attack there, but they were not 
entirely sure; the next blow might fall somewhere else. Every possible effort 
was to be made to prevent the Allies from using China as a base for launching 
air strikes on the Japanese home islands and interfering with Japan’s shipping 
routes. It was also planned to step up aircraft production, and make Japan 
self-sufficient if possible. Relations with Moscow were to be improved, and 
peace kept with the Soviet Union, come what may. The idea of brokering a 
separate German-—Soviet peace was raised yet again. Efforts would be made to 
end the war with China by diplomatic means, perhaps with help from 
Moscow. It was also hoped that increasing differences between the western 
powers and the USSR in Europe would prevent the Soviet Union 
from becoming actively involved in Asia. It was already assumed that 
Germany would be defeated. Once that had happened, Japan would 
endeavour to negotiate peace with its enemies, through the good offices of the 
neutral USSR. !27 

The uncertainty in Japan as to whether the Americans would in fact attack 
the Philippines, and not somewhere else, was by no means ill-founded. In the 
United States itself various objectives were canvassed, and the question 
whether to retake the Philippines or attack Taiwan, or even the Japanese home 
islands, was hotly debated. In order to clarify these problems, the military 
commanders in charge of operations in the Pacific met President Roosevelt in 
July 1944 in Hawaii. Admiral King, commander-in-chief of the US fleet 
and chief of naval operations, was in favour of bypassing the Philippines and 
moving directly against Taiwan, which provided a base for a possible invasion 
of China. Most strategists in Washington agreed, but the idea was strongly 
opposed by MacArthur, who was absolutely bent on retaking the Philippines 
and the entire archipelago. In his view, not only was it essential to recapture 
the islands for strategic reasons, but the United States was also under a moral 
obligation to liberate the local population as soon as possible. Nimitz, on the 
other hand, considered that there was no real need to take the strongly fortified 
main island, Luzon—or at least not in its entirety—and that it would be 
enough to secure other parts of the Philippines. However, his initial support 
for King’s plan to attack Taiwan began to wane. He came round more and 
more to MacArthur’s view, which eventually prevailed. Roosevelt ordered 
plans to be made to retake the Philippines, although the final decision was not 
taken until after the Hawaii conference. Nimitz, whose agreement was 
essential to the operation, insisted that the Palaus, in the western Caroline 
Islands, must be taken first. The decision to invade the Philippines was further 
reinforced by a Japanese advance in China. Many airfields were taken, and 
there was no longer any hope of air support from the mainland for an 
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amphibious operation against Taiwan. It was also calculated that nine combat 
divisions would be required to invade that island, and they would not become 
available until the war in Europe was over. At the end of September even King 
yielded to the majority view in the army high command. !28 

In Tokyo, the fall of Saipan prompted a feverish search for new solutions. 
The new strategic defence plans—for good reason—bore the title shod (victory). 
‘Sho 1’ denoted the Philippines, the territory where the next major American 
offensive was most likely to be launched.!29 The main battlefield for 
the ground troops was to be the island of Luzon. Reinforcements for the 
ground troops, and more aircraft for the army air force, had to be brought in 
from a great distance, in some cases from as far away as Manchuria, Korea, 
and Burma. 

The army and naval general staffs collaborated more closely on this occasion 
than they had for decades. According to the plans, the work of fortifying 
Okinawa, Taiwan, and the Philippines against the expected Allied offensive was 
to be completed by August, and similar work on the home islands by October. 
The army and navy air forces were ordered to develop the most effective pos- 
sible tactics under a single command. The plan was for the navy air force to 
concentrate on attacking enemy naval vessels, while the army air force attacked 
supply convoys. The reality was somewhat different. About half the Japanese 
men and matériel was lost on the way to the Philippines in attacks by American 
submarines, which were able to operate extremely effectively on the strength of 
radio intelligence.13° Also, because of continuing rivalry between the two ser- 
vices, it was never possible to establish a single air command. 

At the end of August 1944 the Americans launched a series of heavy air 
strikes, lasting several weeks, on the western Caroline Islands and the southern 
and central Philippines. The direction of the next major offensive was now 
clear. On 15 September MacArthur’s troops landed on the island of 
Morotai,!3! in the Moluccas—situated between New Guinea and Celebes, less 
than 500 km from the Philippines. The Americans employed surprise tactics, 
refraining from bombarding the coast in the usual way until just before the 
troops went in, and they met with no resistance. They had little difficulty in 
securing the rest of the island; indeed, the Japanese garrison was so small that 
only about 100 soldiers were killed or taken prisoner. The operation was 
completed by 4 October, and the Americans now had a good air base which 
they immediately set about extending. 
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In the meantime, Admiral Halsey’s men landed on Peleliu in the Palau 
group (western Carolines), where they encountered fierce resistance. The 
troops were embroiled in weeks of fighting, and suffered heavy casualties. At 
the beginning of October Gen. Tomoyuki Yamashita, the hero of Malaya and 
Singapore, succeeded Gen. Shigenori Kuroda as commander of the Japanese 
troops in the Philippines. 

The decision to take Palau had been strongly contested in US military circles, 
but Nimitz had insisted on it as an essential prerequisite for any advance on the 
Philippines. The ensuing battle was one of the bloodiest of the Pacific war. The 
island of Peleliu, where most of the fighting took place, is covered in jungle and 
full of caves, ideal terrain for defenders. The Japanese, who had held Palau since 
the First World War, had improved on these natural advantages by constructing 
a sophisticated network of fortifications in the intervening years. The first 
wave of Americans landed on 15 September after days of intensive bombard- 
ment, but it took them until the end of November to secure the island. On 17 
September US troops landed on the next island, Angaur, which was secured by 
the end of October. Artillery bombardment and air strikes had little effect. The 
caves had to be taken one by one, with flamethrowers and grenades. In addition 
to the difficult terrain, the Americans also had to contend with heat, rain, and 
storms. More than 1,000 US troops were killed, and 5,000 wounded. There was 
not much point in wondering, afterwards, whether it was really worth taking the 
island, or whether it should, against Nimitz’s advice, simply have been bypassed 
as many senior commanders had recommended.!32 

MacArthur’s next objective was the island of Leyte, in the central 
Philippines, which was not very strongly fortified and would serve as a 
springboard for an attack on the main island, Luzon. The Americans knew, 
from radio intelligence, that the only Japanese troops on the island were some 
20,000 men of the 16th Division, under the command of Shiro Makino. They 
represented about a fifth of the combined strength of Gen. Sosaku Suzuki’s 
Thirty-fifth Army, which was responsible for the defence of the central and 
southern Philippines.133 In moving on Leyte MacArthur deliberately bypassed 
the southernmost island in the group, Mindanao, where the Japanese had 
constantly strengthened their defences. The landing on Leyte was preceded by 
heavy American air strikes on Okinawa, Taiwan, and the Philippines, in 
which the Japanese lost more than 500 aircraft. On 18 October the Japanese 
navy informed the army that it proposed to stake everything on this one 
engagement, and risk the whole of its remaining fleet in the forthcoming battle 
for the island. It remained adamant, even though the army objected that a 
serious defeat at sea would leave the home islands defenceless.134 The naval 
officers realized that US occupation of the Philippines would pose a threat to 
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the Japanese navy by cutting off vital oil supplies from Indonesia. In the event, 
the navy’s decision to throw in all of its forces took the Americans completely 
by surprise, as they had not expected a major sea battle for Leyte.135 

On 20 October—two months earlier than originally planned—the first 
American troops landed on Leyte, after taking some of the smaller adjacent 
islands with little trouble a day or two earlier. So began the greatest operation 
of the entire Pacific war, planned by the Japanese, with the courage born of 
despair, under the title ‘Sho 1’. The United States had Nimitz’s fleet, 
MacArthur’s troops, and the overseas bomber command at its disposal, 
comprising the US 6th Army, with X and XXIV Corps, supported by Vice- 
Admiral Kinkaid’s US 7th Fleet, under MacArthur’s command. On the other 
hand, Halsey’s US 3rd Fleet,!3° with its strong air force, was under the direct 
command of Nimitz in Hawaii. As the course of the battle was to show, the 
lack of a single supreme command proved to be a serious disadvantage, 
leading to misunderstandings, and almost threatening to rob the Americans of 
victory. So joint operations were based entirely on ‘consultation’.!37 

In the battle for Leyte, the Americans deployed altogether 16 aircraft car- 
riers, 16 escort carriers, 12 battleships, 23 cruisers, 94 destroyers, and hun- 
dreds of smaller vessels. A force of 160,000 ground troops was at the ready. 
The invasion was launched on the east coast of Leyte. Four divisions landed, 
with almost ‘laughably’ small losses, as the beach had been bombarded for 
hours in advance and there were relatively few Japanese on the island. By the 
evening of 20 October a beachhead had been secured, together with a nearby 
airfield. In the course of the next few days more troops and equipment were 
landed, and further territory was secured.!38 The operation was covered by 
Task Force 38 under Halsey, who had launched heavy air strikes on Taiwan in 
the days preceding the landings, to secure the flank. 

On the very day of the invasion MacArthur met Osmenia, president-in-exile 
of the Philippines for the past three months. They ceremoniously waded 
ashore, the American leading the way, to be greeted by the waiting 
cameramen. Photographs and films of the event were to be seen all over the 
world very soon after. Once on land, MacArthur broadcast a message to the 
people of the Philippines, announcing that he had returned, as he had prom- 
ised, and that he would drive the Japanese out of the islands. He also let it be 
known that President Osmefa and his government were now established on 
Philippine soil.!39 This was followed, the next day, by an announcement that a 
Philippine government was being formed. Japan ordered its troops to hold 
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Leyte at all costs, engage the enemy forces in a decisive battle, and destroy 
them. Gen. Yamashita replied that the forces on the island would not suffice, 
and that it would be difficult to bring in the necessary reinforcements and 
supplies, given American superiority at sea and in the air. Moreover, he 
considered that the invasion of Leyte was merely a prelude to the battle for the 
main island in the Philippine group, Luzon. He therefore insisted that all 
Japanese forces should be concentrated on that island, especially as he himself 
already had more troops available there, and more room for manoeuvre. He 
also pointed out that MacArthur’s communications and supply lines would be 
even more extended, and that this would be to Japan’s advantage. However, 
Field Marshal Hisaichi Terauchi, commander of the southern expeditionary 
army, expected a counter-attack to be mounted by sea and air, and accordingly 
ordered the Fourteenth Army to attack and destroy the enemy on Leyte.!4° 

The Japanese had, in the meantime, been assembling a huge fleet with a 
view to mounting a major offensive in the area. It consisted of four 
aircraft carriers, nine battleships, 13 heavy cruisers, six light cruisers, and 34 
destroyers. The plan devised by the commander-in-chief of the combined 
fleet, Admiral Toyoda, very nearly worked. MacArthur’s staff later described it 
as ‘brilliant’.!4! A timely change in the key of the Japanese naval code, and 
strict adherence to radio silence, kept the Americans in the dark about the 
enemy’s intentions. American reconnaissance did pick up some Japanese 
troop movements in South-East Asia and the Japanese home islands, but the 
Americans had no idea where the main Japanese forces were, and did not think 
they were capable of mounting such an astonishingly bold and concentrated 
operation. It was assumed that US aircraft would be able to fight off any attack 
by the Japanese fleet in the vicinity of the Philippines. 1!42 

The superior Japanese force, comprising two separate fleets, planned to 
enter the Philippine straits from the west, and make for Leyte Gulf. The main 
fleet, under Vice-Admiral Takeo Kurita, coming swiftly up from Singapore 
where his units were stationed to take advantage of nearby fuel supplies, was to 
head for the San Bernardino strait between Luzon and Samar (north of Leyte). 
The second fleet, under Vice-Admiral Shoji Nishimura, also advancing from 
the Singapore area, was to make for the Surigao strait, to the south, between 
Leyte and Mindanao, where he would join Vice-Admiral Kiyokide Shima, 
who was bringing a smaller fleet from Japan. The two forces were to meet, 
and destroy the American invasion fleet in a pincer movement, in Leyte Gulf. 
However, they did not reach their destination at the same time, as they 
were held up and involved in skirmishes with ships and aircraft of the US 
navy on the way, with the result that the coordinated attack did not go 
according to plan.!43 
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The Japanese forces suffered their first losses on their way to the rendezvous. 
US submarines intercepted part of Kurita’s fleet north-east of Borneo on 23 
October, and a number of vessels, including the Vice-Admiral’s flagship 
Atago,'44 were torpedoed in the ensuing engagement. As a result the US forces 
knew the enemy were coming, two days before the battle. On 24 October 
Kurita’s fleet came under concentrated attack from US bombers in the 
Sibuyan Sea south of Luzon, and suffered serious damage. A number of ships 
were sunk, including the supposedly unsinkable super-battleship Musashi, 
pride of the Japanese navy. Four cruisers and four destroyers were also lost, 
and other ships were badly damaged. Kurita had no carriers, and virtually no 
support from land-based aircraft. !4> 

As part of the Japanese plan of attack a decoy force under Vice-Admiral 
Ozawa, including Japan’s last four aircraft-carriers, was to lure Admiral 
Halsey’s fleet from its position guarding the eastern end of the San Bernardino 
strait into the waters surrounding Taiwan, to enable Kurita to leave Leyte 
Gulf. There was no sign that this plan had materialized when the Japanese 
suffered their first heavy losses, so Kurita turned back.!4¢ 

The Americans too suffered from counter-attacks at this point. On 24 
October the Japanese launched a series of carrier- and land-based air strikes, 
scoring some major hits. None of the US ships sank immediately, but several 
large fires broke out on the carrier Princeton, and Halsey was forced to abandon 
it after a series of explosions. !47 

The next morning Ozawa and his fleet appeared off Cape Enganio, on the 
northern tip of Luzon. Under the mistaken impression that Vice-Admiral 
Kurita’s fleet had not merely made a temporary detour in the Sibuyan Sea but 
had withdrawn altogether, and that it was in any case effectively out of action 
after the serious damage it had suffered, Halsey pursued the Japanese decoy 
fleet, and allowed himself to be lured away towards Taiwan.!48 His force 
included 16 aircraft carriers and six fast new battleships, so the four enemy 
carriers, with only about 110 aircraft left, looked like easy prey. They were all 
sunk in the ensuing engagement, almost all their aircraft were lost in attacks 
on American warships, and other Japanese units suffered heavy losses.!49 
Nevertheless the engagement was a success from Ozawa’s point of view, 
despite the losses. While Halsey was pursuing the Japanese decoy fleet, Kurita 
passed unmolested through the San Bernardino strait into the open sea. 

Meanwhile, on 25 October, Rear-Admiral Jesse B. Oldendorf, on orders from 
Kinkaid, was awaiting Nishimuras’s southern fleet in the darkness shortly after 
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midnight at the eastern end of the Surigao strait. He had six battleships, eight 
cruisers, 26 destroyers, and numerous PT boats. These led the attack as the 
Japanese emerged from the strait, but scored few hits. The US destroyers then 
moved in from both sides of the strait, and the Japanese were caught. 
The American battleships opened fire, sending almost all the Japanese ships to 
the bottom. Vice-Admiral Nishimura went down with his flagship. Only one 
destroyer, the Shigure, survived and turned back. Vice-Admiral Shima was 
following the main force with his smaller fleet, and when he sighted the Shigure 
he realized the fate that awaited him. He nevertheless went on, but he too was 
forced to turn back after firing one of his torpedoes at an ostensible target and 
colliding with a Japanese wreck. He subsequently lost two vessels to enemy air 
attacks. So the two Japanese fleets deployed in the south had failed to join 
forces, the Battle of the Surigao strait was over, and MacArthur had nothing 
more to fear from that direction.1>° 

Kurita’s fleet in the meantime had emerged unmolested from the San 
Bernardino strait into the open sea.!5! Kinkaid was unaware of this; he was 
sure his northern flank was protected. He had six old battleships, all but one 
salvaged from the seabed at Pearl Harbor, 16 escort carriers—small made-over 
merchant vessels, relatively slow and lightly armed and the subject of much 
mirth and mockery in the service—eight cruisers, and dozens of destroyers and 
other vessels. Rear-Admiral Clifton A. Sprague too had been counting on 
Halsey to protect his northern task force, which now ran straight into Kurita. 
The US force, comprising six escort carriers, a few destroyers, and numerous 
transport vessels, was heavily outnumbered, but for the moment it was all 
Kinkaid had to cover the troop landings. It would take the Japanese fleet only 
three hours to reach the American beachhead. Nimitz, far away in Hawaii, 
was in despair: where was Halsey’s Task Force 34, which had been supposed 
to guard the San Bernardino strait, and was now urgently needed to 
support Kinkaid?!52 The answer was that it did not exist: the vessels 
originally earmarked for this force were chasing Ozawa, along with the rest of 
Halsey’s fleet. 

The action now undertaken by the rest of the US naval forces was in the 
nature of a holding operation. Rear-Admiral Sprague’s escort carriers put up a 
desperate fight, and in the ensuing battle off the island of Samar the Japanese 
inflicted very heavy losses on the Americans. One aircraft carrier, two 
destroyers, and one escort carrier were lost, and two aircraft carriers, one 
destroyer, and one escort carrier badly damaged.!>3 The Japanese too suffered 
a number of direct hits, mainly from the air; several of their ships were 
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damaged, two heavy cruisers so badly that they had to be scuttled. But the 
Japanese clearly still had the upper hand, so it is surprising that American 
accounts of the battle off Samar hail it as a victory for the US fleet. !54 

It looked as though the American warships, along with the invasion force on 
Leyte, were now completely at the mercy of the Japanese fleet under Kurita’s 
command. Low-level air attacks on the US beachhead started on the afternoon 
of 24 October. Even so, by the following day the Americans had landed 11,400 
men and almost 200,000 tons of equipment on Leyte. Most of the amphibious 
landing craft, including the freighters, had withdrawn, and with Kurita’s fleet 
fast approaching, the Americans were in a desperate position. 

At this point the Japanese decided to withdraw through the San Bernardino 
strait. As though by a miracle, the American invasion force was saved. 
The reasons for the Japanese decision are still not entirely clear, but various 
considerations obviously came into play. The Japanese had themselves suf- 
fered heavy damage in air and torpedo attacks and gunfire from the American 
ships. Not only did they sense a trap; they did not know where the various 
enemy fleets were (particularly those under Halsey’s command), they lacked 
support from land-based aircraft, and they were short of fuel. They had no 
more idea of how matters stood than did the Americans. Sprague’s desperate 
resistance had confused the Japanese and scattered their forces. Kurita did not 
know that Ozawa’s diversionary tactic had succeeded, though he did know 
what had happened to Nishimura’s southern fleet. And he did not suspect that 
the enemy too was running out of fuel and munitions. 

The Americans continued to bombard the Japanese fleet as it withdrew,15> 
damaging many ships. They also managed to destroy a great many Japanese 
land-based aircraft. Ozawa lost his four aircraft carriers, but managed to rescue 
ten of his original 17 ships because Halsey, with victory in sight, turned back to 
go to Sprague’s assistance. He dispatched a relief force of fast battleships to 
Leyte Gulf, but it arrived too late: Kurita had by now withdrawn, making good 
his escape through the San Bernardino strait. Meanwhile Mitscher, commander 
of Halsey’s Task Force 38, continued the engagement with Ozawa. 

The Battle of Leyte Gulf was the biggest naval battle ever fought. It was also 
the last ‘real’ sea battle of the Second World War, in which ships still engaged in 
close combat. In the three days the battle lasted, the Japanese lost about half the 
forces they deployed: four aircraft-carriers, three battleships, six heavy cruisers, 
three light cruisers, ten destroyers, and one submarine. They also lost 500 
aircraft, and 10,500 sailors and airmen. Many other ships were damaged. The 
Yamato, a sister ship of the Musashi, escaped, though with some damage. 
The Americans lost one light carrier, two escort carriers, two destroyers, one 
escort destroyer, and more than 200 aircraft, as well as 2,800 dead and 1,000 
wounded. The relatively low American losses initially caused them to forget 
the dangers to which their forces had been exposed. Had Kurita not—quite 
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unnecessarily—broken off the engagement, the entire fleet engaged in the 
battle, and all the troops who had already landed on Leyte, might have been 
destroyed. 

On the Japanese side, the outcome could not conceal the fact that there had 
been a real chance of victory, and the promise of a decisive battle with rich 
rewards had not been pure propaganda. However, even if their fleet had been 
spared, it would not have done the Japanese much good. With the loss of the 
Philippines, they would be cut off from their own oil supplies, and forced to 
station their warships either in South-East Asia, where they could not come to 
the aid of the home islands in their hour of need, or in the home islands, where 
they would be immobilized by lack of fuel.15¢ 

It was now very difficult for Japan to maintain its links with the Philippines, 
but its ability to threaten the Americans on Leyte was by no means at an end 
merely because it had lost a sea battle. The Japanese still had ground troops 
and aircraft stationed on the islands, so the narrow waters between them were 
far from safe. At the end of October the US Task Force 38 started to launch 
heavy attacks on targets in the central and northern Philippines. The Japanese, 
in despair after the Battle of Leyte, responded with kamikaze attacks on 
American shipping, suicide dives in which pilots crashed planes loaded with 
explosives onto their targets. This new tactic appeared to be the only way to 
stop the US fleet in its triumphal advance on the Japanese home islands. The 
Americans had completed the air bases on Saipan in the meantime, and at the 
end of November they started bombing Tokyo and other cities from there. 

The Japanese had already reinforced their garrisons on Luzon and Leyte at the 
beginning of November. Their convoys came under heavy attack from American 
carrier aircraft, but even so they managed to transport 50,000 men and numerous 
aircraft from Japan and Taiwan to the Philippines. MacArthur responded by 
staging another landing on the west coast of Leyte, splitting the Japanese-held 
territory in two with a flanking attack. The defending forces put up fierce 
resistance, with the result that fighting continued until the end of December, 
with heavy losses on both sides. More than 80,000 Japanese were killed, and 
fewer than 1,000 were taken prisoner.!57 The Japanese government had rashly 
announced at the beginning of November that the outcome of the battle would 
decide the war. They now had to change tack. On 20 December, a few days 
before the end of the battle for Leyte, the army minister Sugiyama informed the 
prime minister, Koiso, that the decisive battle would now be fought on Luzon. 158 
The head of government, a retired general, had already sought readmission to the 
active list, so that he could take over the army ministry. He now redoubled his 
efforts, but the army high command turned him down.}5° 
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On 15 December MacArthur’s troops landed on Mindoro, which he 
intended to use as an air base for his advance on the adjacent island of Luzon, 
the largest in the group. Several ships of the invasion fleet were damaged by 
kamikaze attacks, some seriously. However, once on land the Americans 
found that the Japanese garrison was surprisingly small, and they soon had the 
first two landing-strips in working order.16° 

MacArthur, hoping that the Japanese were expecting him to attack Luzon from 
the south, planned to invade at Lingayen Gulf on the west coast, about halfway to 
the northern tip of the island. Two armies comprising more than ten divisions 
were prepared for the assault. MacArthur dispatched his invasion fleet to 
Lingayen Gulf at the beginning of January 1945, but it was detected en route 
by the Japanese, who launched heavy kamikaze attacks on US Task force 77, 
which was responsible for protecting the fleet. One escort carrier was sunk, and 
many other vessels damaged. The US 6th Army, under Lt.-General Krueger, 
nevertheless succeeded in landing on 9 January, with the help of Task Forces 78 
and 79. The Japanese continued their kamikaze attacks, sinking two landing 
craft and damaging many warships, but they could not stop the operation, and 
this first landing was soon followed by others. Fortunately for the Americans, the 
enemy was running out of planes, so the kamikaze attacks became less frequent. 
The Japanese made no attempt to mount a strong defence in the area round 
Lingayen after the US invasion. Within a few days, Gen. Krueger’s 6th Army had 
landed some 175,000 men, and controlled a stretch of coast about 40 km long.1°! 

The Americans encountered increasingly strong Japanese resistance as 
they advanced inland. Yamashita stationed his forces all over the island, and 
withdrew into the mountains, retaining control for some considerable time 
over the fertile plain of Cagayan, an essential source of food supplies for his 
troops. As he had predicted, the land and air forces he needed were not 
available, having been foolishly sent to Leyte. On the other hand, the years of 
work the Japanese had put into developing a sophisticated network of defences 
now paid off, and they also exploited the difficult terrain to such good effect 
that the American advance was perforce very slow. 

MacArthur continually sought to force the pace, and press on to Manila. 
The battle for the capital started at the beginning of February, and lasted 
almost a month. Gen. Yamashita ordered the troops to move out, but 16,000 
Japanese marines took up the defence of the city, and three army battalions 
joined them. The Americans had to take it house by house, except in the many 
residential areas where the lightly built wooden dwellings were burned to the 
ground in one of the many firestorms. Manila—known before the war as the 
‘pearl of East Asia’—was almost completely destroyed. The Japanese com- 
mitted appalling atrocities against the civilian population, some 100,000 of 
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whom lost their lives.1°2 The defenders continued to hold out until 3 March. 
Gen. Yamashita was tried after the war by an Allied war crimes tribunal for the 
atrocities committed by Japanese soldiers during the defence of the city, found 
guilty, condemned to death, and executed. 

In February, while the battle for Manila was still raging, US troops secured 
the Bataan peninsula. They suffered heavy losses early on, in ‘Zig-Zag Pass’, but 
did not encounter any serious difficulties after that. By the end of February, with 
the help of marine and parachute units, they had also taken the rocky island of 
Corregidor, where the Americans had lost their strongly fortified positions in 
1942. The attack, which opened up access to Manila bay, took the Japanese by 
surprise, but they managed to blow up the large stockpiles of munitions stored 
on the island and take many Americans with them to the grave. MacArthur 
himself raised the American flag over the ruins on 2 March.!6 

Most of Luzon had soon been secured, but Yamashita retreated further and 
further into the mountains. He managed to keep substantial American forces 
tied down, preventing them from being deployed in other theatres of war in 
the Pacific. He held out until Japan surrendered.!©* On the more southerly 
islands in the group, notably Mindanao, the US 8th Army under Lt.-General 
Eichelberger pressed forward in a series of amphibious and land operations, 
forcing the Japanese to retreat. By June all the most important positions were 
in American hands, but here too some Japanese units held out in the hills until 
August 1945.!6 

The recapture of the southern Philippines was of no account as matters 
now stood in the Pacific war. MacArthur was apparently a victim of his own 
propaganda, and his public declarations that he would liberate the people of 
every island in the group. The five divisions deployed in the southern islands 
were sorely needed to fight the substantial Japanese forces on Luzon. Control 
of the southern islands was essential for MacArthur’s plan to take Borneo, but 
that operation too was of dubious value, as the crippled Japanese fleet was 
no longer in a position to ferry oil supplies from Indonesia to the home islands. 
So the largely Australian-manned operation!® to retake Borneo, launched 
in early May 1945, really served to substantiate British and Netherlands 
colonial claims. 

By the end of February 1945 the battle for the Philippines, heralded by the 
Japanese as the ‘decisive battle’, was as good as lost, and with it the whole basis 
of Japan’s strategic plans. The competent military and naval authorities in 
Tokyo feverishly set about devising a new strategy, but the Konoe government 
was so shaky that the new ‘principles for the future conduct of the war’, fourth 
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in the series, took months to complete;!°’? they were finally approved by an 
imperial conference on 8 June, during the next government’s term of office. 168 
They began by addressing the question of the decisive battle soon to be fought 
on Japanese home territory. The army had lost all confidence in the navy after 
the multiple defeats it had suffered. It considered that any chance of 
successfully weathering the coming storm depended on a combination of 
weapons and warfare.!© In its view, only the strongly fortified Japanese home 
islands, starting with Okinawa and Iwo Jima, were capable of mounting a 
successful defence. The empire had few resources left, at sea or in the air, to pit 
against the Americans as they advanced on Tokyo. 


4. DEVELOPMENTS IN BURMA, THAILAND, AND FRENCH 
INDO-CHINA 


At the beginning of August 1944 the important city of Myitkyina in Burma fell, 
and the Allies pressed on towards Mandalay and Rangoon. An imperial 
conference ruled on 19 August that sources of raw materials in South-East 
Asia were to be held at all costs, and the lines of communication with them 
kept open. All possible measures must be taken to prevent the Allies 
using China as a base for air strikes on the Japanese home islands, or inter- 
fering with Japan’s shipping lanes. The conference had also considered getting 
the Philippines to enter the war against the United States, and announcing 
that Indonesia was to be granted independence.!7° 

In September Field Marshal Terauchi, commander of the southern 
expeditionary army stationed in Manila, issued instructions that Japanese 
strategy in Burma was to be changed in the light of the efforts required to 
defend the Philippines. Territories rich in raw materials, such as Malaya and 
Thailand, were to be accorded priority for defence purposes. He ordered his 
troops in Burma to withdraw to the south, abandoning Japan’s original plan to 
break the supply route from India to China. 

British and Indian troops constantly harried the Japanese, who were very 
short of supplies and were steadily forced to give ground.!7! However, most of 
the Chinese forces were withdrawn in the course of 1944, as they were needed 
to fight off a major Japanese offensive in their own country. The United 
States was against this move, as it threatened to disrupt supplies of aid to 
Chiang Kai-shek by the overland route. At the end of 1944 the British crossed 
the Chindwin in central Burma, and early in 1945 they landed successfully on 
Akyab, with its strategically important harbour, to find that most enemy troops 
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had already moved out. In January Indian troops took the island of Ramree, off 
the Burmese coast, and about this time the first supplies began to get through 
to China again by the overland route, after a break of several years. The 
British immediately launched a flanking operation in the coastal province of 
Arakan. The Japanese withdrew to Burma’s main river, the Irawaddy, pursued 
by British and Indian troops of Gen. Slim’s 14th Army, who crossed the 
strongly defended river at several points in January and February. There were 
over 10,000 casualties in the heavy fighting, about 1,500 on the British side, 
and more than 6,000 Japanese.!72 Yet more airstrips were laid down, giving 
the British complete control in the air and enabling them to launch effective 
attacks on enemy positions. 

Experience in Burma showed very clearly that the Japanese policy of 
mobilizing political support in the occupied countries was counter-productive. 
The failure to grant real independence, the harsh enforcement of Japanese 
rule, the increasing poverty, and the shortages imposed by wartime conditions 
fanned the flames of discontent. The people began to feel that, in their anxiety 
to be rid of British colonial rule, they had merely exchanged one evil for 
another. The disastrous outcome of the Imphal offensive further weakened the 
occupying power’s position, and officers of the Burma Independence Army set 
up by Aung San now turned to armed resistance against the Japanese. In August 
1944 they joined forces with the communists and other groups to found the 
‘Anti-Fascist Organization’, later the ‘Anti-Fascist People’s Freedom League’. 
This put Ba Maw and his government in a difficult situation. He had made a 
name for himself in the struggle for independence before the war, and had 
formed a government with Japan’s blessing; he must now quickly change tack. 

The ‘Anti-Fascist People’s Freedom League’ rapidly strengthened its ties 
with the Allies, who supplied it with weapons. The Burma Independence 
Army had confined its activities to occasional guerrilla attacks, but from 
March 1945, when the advancing British entered Mandalay, it actually fought 
on the British side against the Japanese until the Japanese surrender, having in 
the meantime changed its name yet again, this time to the ‘Patriotic Burmese 
Forces’. Its familiarity with the terrain was of great assistance to the Allies, 
even if most of the local population had absolutely no idea of the ins and outs 
of this complicated situation. The British were in a dilemma: this Burmese 
army was against the Japanese, but it was also against them, and would 
certainly demand independence for Burma the moment the war was over.!73 

The British were determined to take Mandalay, a strongly fortified city 
commanding the whole of central Burma. They expected heavy fighting, 
especially as more and more Japanese troops were being brought in to defend 
it. After a series of feints, the first clashes took place to the north and south. 
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These were followed by massive air strikes, and artillery bombardment of the 
city itself. The strong walls suffered little damage at first, but sizeable breaches 
were gradually opened up. However, there was also a wide water-filled moat 
between the attackers and the fortifications. The Japanese troops also had 
fortified positions in the steep cliffs outside the city, with their many temples, 
and this presented a further obstacle. Mandalay, once a royal city and cultural 
showpiece, had already suffered terrible damage when the Japanese took it in 
1942. The British now hoped to spare it further destruction, but this proved 
to be impossible. On 20 March the besiegers were able to move in, as the 
enemy troops had withdrawn through a system of underground tunnels. 
These Japanese units had to be tackled later in engagements outside the city.174 

The battle for Meiktila, 120km to the south, lasted longer and caused 
more casualties. The British attack, which the Japanese at first mistook for a 
manoeuvre to divert attention from Mandalay, opened in mid-February. 
The Japanese put up fierce resistance, and mounted a very successful 
counter-attack, with the result that the fighting dragged on until the end of 
March.!75 This meant that Gen. Slim was now well behind schedule, and the 
planned advance on the Burmese capital was at risk. Slim realized that the 
whole theatre would become a swamp once the monsoon set in, in May. 
The British tanks and heavy vehicles would be bogged down, but they were 
absolutely essential to the advance on Rangoon even if they were by now only 
fit for the scrap-heap. The British also expected the Japanese to barricade 
themselves in the Burmese capital, and fight to the last man. This, in turn, 
meant that the British would have to take up positions in the open country, 
in the monsoon. Slim therefore ordered South-East Asia command to 
undertake an amphibious operation against Rangoon, in accordance with 
plans drawn up earlier. The necessary forces were to be transferred from 
Arakan, and this was quickly done.!7° 

The amphibious operation (DRACULA) was carried out by British troops at 
the beginning of May. This meant that the plans to invade the Malay 
Peninsula had to be abandoned, or at least postponed. Troops brought in from 
Arakan landed south of Rangoon, and rapidly advanced northwards. Aerial 
reconnaissance confirmed, to the great surprise of the British, that the 
Japanese had already left, and on 3 May the 26th Indian division entered 
Rangoon.!77 At this point, with Slim’s forces still on the edge of Pegu, some 
80km north of Rangoon, the rainy season set in, two weeks early. The 
Japanese Twenty-eighth Army, north of Rangoon, was surrounded, but it held 
out for some time; on 20 July it tried to break out, and some remnants 
managed to escape and make for the Thai border.!78 Burma and the 
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Philippines were the only countries in South-East Asia that the Allies recap- 
tured almost entirely before the end of the war, although isolated Japanese 
units held out in inaccessible parts of both countries until Japan surrendered. 
Thailand too was gradually beginning to change sides. It had already been 
independent before the war, and had joined the Japanese partly out of greed— 
notably in the hope of making territorial gains at the expense of French 
Indo-China, Burma, and Malaya—and partly under military pressure. Japan 
and Thailand were supposed to be ‘brothers in arms’, but an anti-Japanese 
‘Free Thai Movement’ started up in 1942, establishing links with like-minded 
Siamese groups in Great Britain and the United States. It was led by 
Pridi Bhanomyong, regent for the king, who was still a minor. As it began to 
appear likely that Japan would be defeated, the Thai government too began to 
have doubts about the wisdom of the course it had taken. The prime minister, 
Pibul, declined to attend the Greater East Asian conference held in Tokyo 
in the autumn of 1943, and sent a prince to represent the country in his stead. 
But he had delayed too long; in the summer of 1944 he and his cabinet were 
forced to resign as collaborators, just six days after Gen. Tojo fell from power 
in Tokyo. The ruling elite were clearly preparing the ground for Thailand to 
break with Japan. Pibul was succeeded by Khuang Aphaiwong, who formed a 
broad-based cabinet with some Free Thai members. The strongest man in 
Thailand and leader of the resistance was the regent, Pridi Bhanomyong, 
who was in direct touch with the Allies. In the spring of 1945 the ‘Free 
Thai Movement’ started to plan a coup d’état, but the Allies advised 
strongly against it, as they were not yet in a position to help. The coup 
eventually took place on the day Japan surrendered. There was no fighting 
at all on Thai soil during the war, but the economy declined, restrictions 
were imposed, and there were air raids on the capital, Bangkok, and other 
targets, including the Burma—Thailand railway constructed by the Japanese, 
and well known from the novel and film, The Bridge on the River Kwat.'79 
The action that really scared Thailand was the Japanese operation in 
Indo-China in March 1945. The Vichy government had effectively ceased to 
exist, and it was feared that forces loyal to De Gaulle might offer some 
resistance, so the French troops in the area were given a short ultimatum, and 
then disarmed and interned. There was some armed resistance, and about 
6,000 of the 30,000-strong force managed to get to China and join Chiang 
Kai-shek. The internees included the governor-general, Admiral Jean Decoux, 
appointed by Marshal Pétain in 1940, and Gen. Eugéne Mordant, the ‘general 
plenipotentiary’ for Indo-China secretly appointed by De Gaulle. Two days 
later the Japanese government unilaterally revoked the agreement on the 
French protectorate and Indo-China’s colonial status. Bao Dai had hitherto 
been emperor of Annam (central Vietnam) only, but he was now appointed 
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emperor of Vietnam, and proceeded—on orders from the Japanese—to 
declare it independent. The orders did not extend to Cochin-China (South 
Vietnam), which was placed, along with the three most important cities of 
Hanoi, Haiphong, and Tourane (now Da Nang), under the direct control 
of the occupying power. Shortly after, under pressure from the Japanese, 
Cambodia and Laos also declared their independence. 

Like other countries in South-East Asia, Indo-China suffered economically 
under the occupation. Raw materials such as rubber and coal, and agricultural 
products like rice were systematically collected and shipped off in bulk to 
Japan or placed at the disposal of the army of occupation. Local production 
was strictly geared to Tokyo’s needs. This caused great distress, and led to 
inflation and shortages. In the end, rice was used to generate fuel, and the 
only crop grown on arable land was jute for textiles. The result was famine, 
and in 1945 1.5 to 2 million people died of starvation in Tongkin (North 
Vietnam) alone. 

Until March 1945 there was no prospect of a change in the status quo, and 
this prevented the nationalists from fighting alongside the Japanese against the 
French. However, the communists were encouraged to embark on a single- 
handed campaign against both imperialist powers. Their sense of a common 
purpose had been strengthened by the formation in 1941 of the League for the 
Independence of Vietnam, ‘Viet Minh’ for short, in which various resistance 
groups joined forces under the communist leadership of Ho Chi Minh. 
The movement fought a guerrilla war against both Japanese and French from 
the start; it operated from a base in China, and from 1943 the American secret 
intelligence service, the Office of Strategic Services, supplied it with weapons 
there. By October 1944 the Viet Minh had its own administration in Tongkin. 
Its forces were under the command of Vo Nguyen Giap, who subsequently 
conducted the war against France and later against the United States. 
Resistance was concentrated in Tongkin and part of Annam. Laos and 
Cambodia were relatively untouched. 

Although the Japanese did not control Indo-China directly, and Tokyo had 
the tact to allow the French governor’s administration in Hanoi to save face to 
some extent, local Vietnamese nationalists received support from the Japanese 
military police (kenpeitat), the business community, and the Japanese 
cultural institute in Saigon. A number of pro-Japanese groups were formed in 
Tongkin, and three of them banded together to form a ‘Vietnamese National 
Alliance’. People were much more inclined to collaborate in Cochin-China, 
where the Japanese had some support among intellectuals and Buddhist sects. 
Ngo Dinh Diem, the totalitarian ruler of South Vietnam after the war, kept in 
very close contact with the Japanese headquarters in Saigon. Clearly, collab- 
oration was very largely opportunistic: those who began by making common 
cause with the French, went on to side with the Japanese, then with the French 
again, and finally with the Americans. The best examples are Bao Dai and 
Ngo Dinh Diem. 
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The puppet regime set up under Bao Dai after the Japanese coup in the 
spring of 1945 had just as little real power as the French governor’s adminis- 
tration, and was quite unable to deal with the economic crisis. The rise of two 
separate Vietnamese independence movements—the Japanese-backed 
movement led by Bao Dai and Ngo Dinh Diem, and the communist move- 
ment under Ho Chi Minh—laid the foundation for the division of the country, 
and the war in Indo-China after 1945.18° 

France, under De Gaulle, was determined to regain its colonial empire in 
Asia. De Gaulle had encouraged French resistance in Indo-China with that 
end in view, but it had actually prompted the Japanese to replace the governor 
and his administration, or at least hastened the process. The United States was 
now in a serious dilemma: the Americans had entered into an alliance with Ho 
Chi Minh during the war, and supplied his movement with weapons via 
China, to help in the struggle against the Japanese. Washington’s solution was 
to propose that a trust or mandate be set up to administer Indo-China, but 
Paris rejected this out of hand.!8! 


5. THE WAR IN CHINA 


Whereas the war in the central Pacific and South-East Asia was prosecuted with 
the utmost energy in 1944, there was very little fighting on Chinese territory. 
Once the Pacific war started, Japan avoided major operations as far as possible, 
being tied up in other theatres, and the Chinese Kuomintang troops showed no 
inclination to go on the offensive. They took part in the campaign in Burma only 
under strong Allied pressure. From a political and military point of view China 
was by no means united. Most of the country was formally subject to the 
government in Nanking, but in practice it was exposed to the harsher, often 
positively cruel, regime of Japanese occupation and economic exploitation. 
Even in the areas controlled by the Kuomintang, the people often had much to 
put up with. Inflation reached astronomical proportions because not enough 
taxes were being raised and too much money was printed. The country endured 
a series of famines, caused by drought and by the government and the army 
requisitioning food supplies. Hundreds of thousands died of starvation in 
Honan province in the summer of 1943, and there were peasant revolts. 
Chiang Kai-shek and the Kuomintang relied on traditional armed forces for 
their power base, whereas the Communists (CCP) under Mao Tse-tung 
employed guerrilla tactics that enabled them to pin down large contingents of 
enemy troops. Both had their own de facto government. The Japanese con- 
centrated on occupying the towns and controlling the railway lines, but could 
not always maintain a presence in rural areas, particularly at night. Instead, 
they dispatched punitive expeditions from time to time, to wreak revenge for 
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guerrilla activities or commandeer the harvest. Entire villages were often wiped 
out to atone for some misdemeanour. 

In the course of time, the CCP organized an efficient administration of its 
own in the rural areas, and set about winning the people’s trust. They paid for 
any food and other commodities they took. The Chinese were used to the 
undisciplined bands of soldiers serving the local warlord, and this was a 
completely new experience for them. It gained the communists enormous 
public support, and put them in an extremely favourable position for the 
expected showdown with the Kuomintang once Japan had been defeated. 
A people’s militia was formed, providing increasingly effective protection 
against the enemy’s punitive expeditions. Presently areas were taken over 
behind the Japanese lines, particularly in northern China, and these continued 
to expand, so that by the end of the war there were about 90 million people 
living in these ‘liberated areas’.182 The communists had a ‘state within a state’, 
containing ‘a sea of islands’, not only in Japanese-occupied territory but also in 
areas ostensibly under nationalist control. 

The war merely served to mask the underlying differences between the 
Kuomintang and the Communist Party, and the truce between them was 
extremely fragile. The war had been going on since 1936, and at the time it 
probably prevented the nationalists from mounting another campaign to 
destroy the communists once and for all. Even between 1941 and 1945 the civil 
war was not entirely suspended, but flared up again from time to time. When 
the communist-led ‘new 4th army’ was about to cross the Yangtse and move 
north early in 1941, it was attacked and completely wiped out by Kuomintang 
troops at Wannan (in south Anhwei province).!83 Only pressure from the USA 
and USSR prevented the conflict from escalating into a full-scale civil war. 
When they were not engaged in open fighting, the two sides were obstructing 
and threatening each other, with the result that forces that could have been 
deployed against the Japanese were tied up in internecine feuds. 

The Japanese resumed major military operations only in April 1944 
(Operation ICHI-GO), capturing important rail junctions in Henan province 
between Yangtse-kiang and Hoang-ho. This was the first offensive in China 
since the start of the Pacific war in December 1941, and it was followed by 
advances in southern China in June. Fighting continued until December 1944, 
and the Japanese took extensive tracts of land in Henan, Kwangsi, Kweichow, 
and Kwantung provinces. The Kuomintang troops, although there were 35 
divisions in the area, put up little serious resistance, and frequently fled in 
panic. The Chinese lost more than a million men in the fighting, and Chiang 
Kai-shek’s provisional capital, Chungking, was in danger. The armed forces of 
the former warlords theoretically formed part of the Kuomintang army, but in 
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practice they lived their own life, pursued their own aims, and obeyed an 
effectively independent command structure. Japan’s main objectives were to 
cut the Chinese army’s supply lines, and capture the airfields from which 
bombers could reach the Japanese home islands or Taiwan.184 These offensives 
contributed to MacArthur’s decision to go ahead with his plans to invade the 
Philippines, as it would have been impossible to undertake an operation against 
Taiwan without Allied air support from bases on the mainland. 

The Kuomintang troops’ minimal resistance to the Japanese advance put 
paid to any Allied hopes that China might play an active part in military 
action against Japan. Gen. Stilwell repeatedly blamed Chiang Kai-shek for his 
passivity, and accused him of keeping his reserves to fight the communists 
after the war. He pointed out that if Chinese troops were withdrawn from 
Burma to defend the important city of Kunming, destination of US supply 
flights, the security of the recently captured city of Myitkyina and the Ledo 
road would be at risk.185 Stilwell had already proved to be extremely successful 
with Chinese troops under his command in Burma, and Washington now 
requested that all Kuomintang troops be placed under his command. 
Roosevelt’s message to Chiang Kai-shek sounded like an ultimatum,!8° and 
the generalissimo feared that his authority might be undermined. Relations 
between Washington and Chungking suffered. Chiang accused Stilwell of 
wanting to control him, not cooperate with him, and requested that he be 
dismissed.18’ The United States did not want to risk a break with Chiang 
Kai-shek on any account, so it complied with his request, and Stilwell 
was recalled. He was replaced, as chief-of-staff, by Gen. Albert C. Wede- 
meyer, who had previously served as deputy chief-of-staff to Mountbatten. 
However, Wedemeyer was responsible only for China itself; Stilwell’s former 
deputy, Gen. Daniel I. Sultan, took over in the India—Burma theatre, with 
responsibility for airlifts to the Kuomintang troops. Unlike his predecessor, 
Wedemeyer was also appointed commander of all US army forces in China. 

Operation ICHI-GO was in full swing when these changes took place. China 
continued to suffer one defeat after another, and Chungking was in complete 
chaos. Streams of refugees flowed into the area as yet unoccupied by the 
Japanese, exacerbating the already serious problem of food supplies. 
The Americans were finally forced, against the advice of the British, to allow 
two Chinese divisions to be withdrawn from Burma, and dispatched to defend 
Kunming. They realized that if this key city fell there would be no point in 
fighting on, and that defeat might spell the end for Chiang’s regime.188 Early 
in 1945 the Japanese took Nanning, and advanced to the border with Indo- 
China. This also improved their position in the conflict with the French, who 
lost command of the colony shortly after. 
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The disastrous string of defeats suffered by the Kuomintang also 
strengthened the communists, who by now had 900,000 soldiers and as 
many militia at their command. They were considering whether to extend the 
‘liberated areas’ southwards, so as to be in a better position for the military 
clash with Chiang that was expected to follow once the war with Japan was 
over. At the same time, the CCP leadership decided to seek closer relations 
with America, knowing that the USA would play an important part in China 
and East Asia generally after the war.18° 

Washington too had by this time made tentative moves towards a 
rapprochement with the CCP. In June 1944 Roosevelt sent Vice-President 
Henry A. Wallace to see Chiang, to recommend that he reach a settlement 
with the communists and to obtain his agreement to an American delegation 
visiting Mao. Chiang objected strongly, but eventually gave in. Roosevelt 
immediately dispatched the ‘Dixie mission’, comprising a bevy of military 
observers, to visit Mao in Yenan, initiating the first official contacts between 
the US government and the CCP.!% It was ICHI-GO, with its disastrous out- 
come for the Kuomintang troops, that had prompted the search for ways of 
settling China’s internal conflicts and strengthening its military capability. In 
November Roosevelt sent Maj.-General Patrick J. Hurley to China, as his 
personal envoy, to mediate between the two opposing parties. Mao agreed 
to the proposal to form a coalition government, but Chiang refused to 
accept the draft agreement, introduced substantial amendments, and insisted, 
among other things, that the Kuomintang government must have control over 
all communist troops. Hurley, who was by no means a China expert, agreed to 
these demands, to the fury of the communists, who stepped up their 
anti-American propaganda from the beginning of 1945. Hurley reacted by 
declaring, in April, that Washington would be giving unconditional support 
to the Kuomintang, and would no longer cooperate with the communists. 
The communists decided once again, in July, to oppose American policy on 
China and the ‘imperialists in the US government’. At the same time, the 
Soviet Union was dispatching strong army contingents to the Far East, to 
intervene in the war against Japan.!9! The cold war in East Asia was under 
way, even if Stalin was still sending aid primarily to Chiang Kai-shek. 

From the Allied point of view, the generalissimo was transformed, in the 
course of the Pacific war, from a grateful recipient of charitable aid into an 
important ally who kept substantial enemy forces tied down. He was treated as 
a statesman of international standing, invited to the Cairo conference, and 
accepted as one of the ‘Big Four’. Somewhere along the way the Allies had lost 
sight of the fact that his control over China was based on extremely shaky 
foundations, and that the truce with the communists was merely a response to 
the threat from the Japanese and would end as soon as their common enemy 
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had been defeated. Despite American attempts during the war to resolve the 
differences between the two parties in China, and forge a good relationship 
with Mao Tse-tung, it was now clear that if it came to a choice the Americans 
would side with Chiang who, in their view, would continue to be the dominant 
political and military figure in the country after the war. That, at least, was 
President Roosevelt’s view. Some Americans who worked in China, such as 
Gen. Stilwell and the young diplomat John P. Davies, were inclined to criticize 
the generalissimo, and recommend opening up to the communists. They were 
replaced for that very reason, and their position in the host country was also 
difficult because they had to compete for influence with compatriots 
who were adept at ingratiating themselves with Chiang.!92 Chiang himself 
concentrated entirely on the army while he was in power. Like the warlords of 
old, he simply ignored the country’s social problems, and he would later 
reap the consequences. Another mark against him was that he tolerated 
widespread corruption in both government and army during the war years, 
and was himself no angel in this respect. This damaged his reputation with the 
Allies, but they put up with it because they needed his help to achieve their 
common ends.!9 

Despite its military defeats in other theatres, and its harsh occupation 
policy, Japan was still pursuing the wholly unrealistic idea of a separate 
peace with China, based on reconciliation between Chiang Kai-shek in 
Chungking and Wang Ching-wei in Nanking, so as to present a common front 
against the communists. When Wang died in Japan, in November 1944, there 
was no one of comparable stature to succeed him. Nevertheless, in the 
spring of 1945 Japan once again tried to reach a peace settlement with 
Chungking, although it was extremely doubtful whether the Chinese repre- 
sentatives really had the necessary authority to negotiate on China’s behalf. 
The Koiso cabinet which took this questionable initiative was further 
weakened, and resigned on 5 April. 


6. THE US LANDINGS ON IWO JIMA AND OKINAWA 


Iwo Jima, measuring just 9 km by 4km, is one of the Volcanic Islands, lying 
about 1,000 km south-east of Tokyo, halfway to Saipan. As its name, ‘sulphur 
island’, implies it is a barren piece of land, important only in that it bars, or 
opens, access to the Japanese capital. It was strongly fortified and had three 
airfields. After more than two months of air strikes, and days of naval artillery 
bombardment, US marines landed on 19 February. More than 100,000 
Americans were involved in the operation. Artifically constructed bunkers, 
natural caves, and a sophisticated system of tunnels provided the defenders 
with ideal protection. 
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The landing on the level beaches was easy, and the American troops met 
with little opposition from the Japanese. The first airstrip was taken on the 
second day, and Mount Suribachi and the second airstrip on the fifth. Mount 
Suribachi was strongly defended, and after that the invading forces, who had 
little cover, suffered increasingly heavy casualties. They had to fight their way 
forward, metre by metre. So many men were lost in the battle for Hill 382 that 
it became known as ‘ithe Meat Grinder’, and the last canyon, only 650 m deep, 
which took ten days to take, was known as ‘Bloody Gorge’. The battle for Iwo 
Jima lasted 36 days, almost three times as long as expected, despite the fact 
that the attackers, unlike the defenders, had massive support from carrier- 
based aircraft. The Allied troops unexpectedly held up on Iwo Jima were 
needed elsewhere, for example in the Philippines, where operations were still 
under way, and for the forthcoming attack on Okinawa. The US fleet off the 
island was also exposed to kamikaze attacks. One escort carrier was sunk and a 
number of other ships damaged, some seriously. Almost 7,000 Americans lost 
their lives on Iwo Jima, and more than 18,000 were wounded. More than 
20,000 Japanese were killed, and over 200 taken prisoner.!%4 
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A press photograph taken on Iwo Jima became world-famous; it shows US 
marines raising their national flag on Mount Suribachi, on the edge of the 
volcano. It also served as a model for the memorial in Arlington Cemetery. 
The capture of the island was extremely important for the Americans, because 
their aircraft could make an emergency stop there on their way back to base in 
the Marianas, if they suffered damage on bombing sorties over the Japanese 
home islands or were in danger of running out of fuel. Unlike all other 
islands in this part of the sea, Iwo Jima had some level ground suitable for take- 
off and landing strips. By the end of the war 2,400 B-29 bombers and 27,000 
crew had made use of this facility. The idea that none of them would have 
reached the Marianas without it is, of course, pure speculation.!9> A special 
air—sea rescue service for pilots shot down over the sea was also stationed on 
Iwo Jima. The island did not provide a suitable base for launching air strikes, 
being too small and too far away from US supply facilities. In that respect, 
Admiral Spruance had been wrong to devote so much energy to taking it. Also, 
it had no harbour. 

On 1 April 1945, soon after Iwo Jima had been secured and after months of 
intensive preparation, the Americans launched Operation ICEBERG, the inva- 
sion of Okinawa, principal island in the archipelago of the same name. The 
islands in this group, also known as the Ryukyu archipelago, are the most 
southerly of the Japanese home islands, extending almost to the coast of 
Taiwan. The landings elsewhere in the Pacific had given the US forces a 
foretaste of what awaited them. More than 1,200 warships took part in the 
operation, including over 40 aircraft carriers, 18 battleships, 200 destroyers, 
innumerable cruisers and submarines, and hundreds of transport vessels and 
landing craft. A force of more than 180,000 ground troops was assembled.!%° 

Vice-Admiral Marc Mitscher’s tried and tested Task Force 58 was on 
standby with its carrier aircraft, and a British carrier force was deployed for the 
first time in the Pacific war. About a week before troops landed on Okinawa 
itself, the Americans occupied the Kerama Islands, some 15 km to the west. 
These islands were too hilly to accommodate airstrips, but they had many 
sheltered bays, which provided good anchorage for supply ships and refuge for 
the numerous Allied ships damaged in kamikaze attacks. 

The landings on Okinawa were preceded, as usual, by air strikes and a naval 
artillery barrage. The Japanese planned to concentrate their resistance further 
inland; also, they were not expecting the enemy troops to land where they did, 
so the Americans had surprisingly little difficulty in securing the coastal area. 
Wave after wave of troops went in, and the beaches on the west coast to the 
north of the capital Naha, extending several kilometres inland, were soon in 
American hands. They had calculated that it would take a full week to 
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secure the Kadena and Yontan airfields, but the Japanese withdrew, and the 
Americans captured them on the very first day. 

But then the invading forces reached the main enemy defensive line in the 
south of the 100-km long island, and one of the longest and bloodiest 
battles of the Pacific war ensued. The Thirty-second Army under Lt.-General 
Ushijima Mitsuru was responsible for holding the line, although he had been 
obliged to dispatch a division to the Philippines in the previous December. 
The fighting in the southern third of Okinawa was particularly bitter, 
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conducted as it was in sugar-cane plantations and caves, on cliffs, in woods 
and gullies, as well as in bunkers and tunnels. Every hill and every house was 
fiercely defended. The northern two-thirds of the island were not so strongly 
fortified, but the American advance was hampered by the rocky jungle terrain. 

More kamikaze pilots were employed to defend the Japanese home islands. 
They damaged a number of US warships before the invasion of Okinawa, and 
sank the first American vessels a few days later. The Japanese used a rocket 
(the Baka bomb) for the first time; this was in fact a rocket-driven plane, 
guided to its target by the pilot. Aircraft from Mitscher’s carriers, and army air 
force pilots based on the Marianas, bombed the Japanese air bases on Kyushu 
repeatedly in an attempt to deal with this problem. In the first few days of the 
invasion the Japanese lost hundreds of aircraft in kamikaze operations, and as a 
result of antiaircraft fire. On Okinawa itself, the Allied ground troops received 
support from light aircraft carriers, and from naval artillery units on the bat- 
tleships and cruisers. It became increasingly difficult for the Japanese to deliver 
supplies and relief to the island. 

In this situation, the remaining units of the Japanese fleet were sent on a 
suicide mission. On 6 April the super-battleship Yamato, pride of the Japanese 
navy and sistership of the Musashi (sunk off Leyte), was dispatched with a light 
cruiser and eight destroyers but no air support, to tackle the vastly superior 
American force at sea. The aim was to launch a bold attack, and inflict 
maximum damage on the enemy. The Yamato, which had no fuel for a return 
journey, was then to anchor off Okinawa and use its powerful 44-cm guns to 
help in the defence of the island.!°7 The US troops were naturally aware of the 
fleet’s approach. Shortly before noon on 6 April, Mitscher’s carrier aircraft 
were ordered to launch a massive strike on the approaching fleet, which was 
now south of Kyushu, and in the course of a two-hour attack with bombs and 
torpedos they succeeded in sinking the Yamato, the light cruiser, and four 
destroyers. Thousands of seamen lost their lives in this ‘Battle of the East 
China Sea’, and it was more or less the end of the Japanese navy. Kamikaze 
pilots nevertheless inflicted further damage on the Americans in the next few 
days, and they suffered further losses as a result of attacks by Japanese sub- 
marines, auxiliary vessels, and small craft used in kamikaze fashion. 

The Japanese had almost 100,000 men under arms on the main island, 
including 20,000 militia, and they also recruited civilians, including a large 
number of schoolchildren. In mid-April US troops secured the lightly defen- 
ded northern part of the island, and five days later the more heavily defended 
Motobu peninsula fell. The Americans were now able to send more marines to 
the beleaguered south. This required an amphibious operation in the enemy’s 
rear, or on his flank. The army meanwhile continued to press on with its 
frontal attack in the usual way. Every inch of ground was contested, and the 
advance was punctuated by Japanese counter-attacks. Surprisingly, they were 
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still able to send in wave after wave of aircraft. There was no break until the 
end of May when, to the Americans’ relief, heavy rains set in and visibility 
deteriorated. On the other hand, the ground under their feet became a swamp. 
The weather improved at the beginning of June, the kamikaze attacks were 
resumed, and to make matters worse the US fleet was hit by a typhoon. 
Japanese resistance on Okinawa continued until 22 June. Two generals 
committed ritual suicide. 

Almost 100,000 Japanese troops and militia lost their lives in the fighting. It 
has never been possible to establish how many civilians died, some of them 
deliberately sacrificed by the army, but estimates range from 40,000 to almost 
150,000.198 The Americans suffered 75,000 casualties, including 12,000 dead, 
Lt.-General Simon Bolivar Buckner among them. Losses on such a scale had 
never been expected, though 7,400 Japanese prisoners were taken, more than 
in any of the earlier battles of the Pacific war. The United States lost 36 vessels, 
but no large warships, and almost ten times that number were damaged. 

The battle for Okinawa gave the Allies some idea of what it would cost them 
to capture the Japanese heartland. Even after this defeat, the military in Tokyo 
remained absolutely confident of their ability to mount an even more effective 
resistance to the enemy on the principal home islands. But their position was 
now much worse than before. The Americans could now launch hundreds of 
bombers in massive strikes on the home islands from Okinawa, and step up the 
attacks from the Marianas. It would also be easy for them to cut off all 
transport by sea. Okinawa itself would provide an ideal base for launching the 
planned invasion of Kyushu, one of the principal home islands, barely 600 km 
away (Operation OLYMPIC). This was to be followed, in March 1946, by the 
invasion of Honshu, the very heart of the empire (Operation CORONET). The 
Allied military planners could not imagine, at the time, that Japan would 
surrender without fighting for every inch of ground, though some, more 
prescient politicians foresaw it. 
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III. ‘he Last Lap 


I. JAPANESE THOUGHTS TURN TO PEACE 


AFTER the Koiso—Yonai cabinet was formed in July 1944, the lord keeper of 
the privy seal, Kido, successfully argued that Shigemitsu should be kept on as 
foreign minister, and should also take over as minister for Greater East Asia.1 
The foreign ministry had thus largely won its two-year battle with the army 
to control policy on Asia, although the distinction was kept as a matter of form. 
The influence of the jushin was also growing, and Koiso took this into 
account, inviting them to his residence twice a month throughout his term 
of office.? 

The real aim of at least some of those responsible for the change of cabinet 
had been to seek peace, but the formation of the new government did not bring 
them any nearer to that objective. Nor did the opposition have any clear ideas. 
The emperor gave the new prime minister no instructions on the subject, 
having long been committed to Tojo and Tojo’s policy. In the cabinet only the 
foreign minister, Shigemitsu, the navy minister, Yonai, and the minister of 
state, Taketora Ogata, were in favour of peace. Koiso’s own position was 
unclear, though he evidently had an interest in reaching a settlement with 
China.? He had not managed to get back on the active list, so he could not take 
the additional post of army minister. In order to have more access to military 
decisions, he established the supreme council for the direction of the war, to 
replace the former liaison conference. 

The new body consisted of himself, the foreign minister, the army and navy 
ministers, and the two chiefs of staff. Other senior military commanders 
attended as observers. Unlike the liaison conference, it did not include the 
finance minister, who was a civilian. Imperial conferences could still be con- 
vened, to lend greater weight to the supreme council’s decisions, which had to 
be endorsed by the government and had to be unanimous: a majority vote 
would not suffice. In the army high command the new chief of staff, Gen. 
Umezu, now began to establish his ascendancy, following Tojo’s removal. 

Dissatisfaction with the new cabinet grew rapidly. The army retained its 
strong position, and it was felt, particularly in the peace party, that the cabinet 
was unlikely to change direction. The peace party included Konoe, and also 
Hirohito’s brother Prince Takamatsu, who was critical of the emperor 
because, on principle, he allowed only men in public office to express opinions 
and act, and did not appoint his own experts as advisers.* His other brothers, 
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Chichibu and Mikasa, were also in favour of seeking peace without delay, but 
the emperor would not allow them to approach him.> 

Konoe and his circle continued to keep in touch with senior foreign-ministry 
officials, especially the minister’s secretary Toshikazu Kase, who thought it 
would be advisable to send an envoy to a neutral country, such as Spain, to 
negotiate peace terms. He submitted two studies produced in his department, 
which gave an account of current US thinking on the imperial house, and 
American plans for Japan after the war. The authors explained that most 
Americans were sympathetic to the emperor. The United States took the view 
that he was essentially peace-loving, and had merely been abused by military 
cliques intent on war. The general view was that the imperial house should be 
allowed to survive, and should have a place in the rebuilding of Japan, the 
primary US aims being demilitarization and democratization. Most of the 
peace party in Japan, including Konoe, welcomed these conclusions,® and 
Konoe expressed an interest in going to Spain as an envoy himself. However, 
the foreign minister, Shigemitsu, angrily informed him that someone else had 
already been chosen.7 

Konoe and his circle repeatedly expressed the fear that, if the war continued 
and reached the home islands, Japan would be so impoverished that revolution 
would be inevitable. Japan, with its time-honoured monarchy, would lose its 
special national identity (Rokutaz), and of all the bad consequences of the war 
that would be the worst.’ This argument continued to be deployed, to the day 
Japan surrendered. It was again insinuated that most army officers were covert 
communists, and had deliberately picked a quarrel with China and the western 
powers so as to prepare the ground for the Bolsheviks. Towards the end of 
1944 there were signs that Moscow intended to establish communist regimes 
in Bulgaria, Romania, and the countries of northern Europe, and at least 
smuggle some communists into government in France and Italy. The Japanese 
suspected it of similar intentions in Asia, including Japan, and hoped that the 
Allies, likewise fearing Soviet expansion, would agree to make peace with 
Tokyo on relatively reasonable terms.° Prince Higashikuni, a general and 
kinsman of the emperor, was increasingly suggested as the ideal person to head 
a government and mitigate the dangers that were likely to ensue if Japan were 
to surrender. !° 

Meanwhile, in August 1944, Shigemitsu revived the idea of a German-— 
Soviet peace settlement, clearly with a view to getting the USSR to mediate 
between Japan and the western powers. However, Berlin said it was not 
interested, and the Japanese ambassador did not even put the proposal to 
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Moscow, as it would have been completely pointless.!! It was also proposed to 
seek a peace settlement with China, based on a reconciliation between 
Nanking and the Kuomintang government.!2 Unlike the opposition, the 
cabinet hoped to exploit the growing tensions between the western Allies and 
the USSR to persuade the Soviet Union to treat Japan kindly. 

The navy too was looking for ways to reach a peace settlement. The deputy 
minister, Shigeyoshi Inoue, ordered Rear-Admiral Sokichi Takagi to drop 
everything and concentrate on finding out what chance there was of reaching a 
settlement. Takagi, a known fanatic when it came to gathering information, 
immediately set to work. A generally correct picture gradually emerged of the 
occupation policy America was likely to pursue, its views on the imperial 
system, and the important part played by members of the various planning 
bodies, like Grew and his circle, who were pressing for a moderate policy.!3 

The naval officer Prince Takamatsu was an important contact for Takagi. In 
a conversation in mid-September, the prince suggested that the objective of 
the peace policy must be to preserve the kokutai—in other words to retain the 
monarchy—and that was the only condition Japan should insist on.!4 The two 
officers continued to meet periodically. 

Other imperial princes—a title bestowed on all the emperor’s male relatives, 
not just his brothers and his son—were thinking about ways of bringing the 
war to an end, and they frequently discussed the matter. This circle included 
four army men with the rank of field marshal or general, who were in touch 
with Hirohito’s brother Mikasa, a major in the army.!> The lord keeper of the 
privy seal, Kido, did not approve; in his view their actions were contrary to the 
principle that the military high command and the emperor’s family must not 
mix, and he insisted that the princes cease their activities.!© The emperor had 
long since let it be known that he too disapproved. His brothers Maj. Mikasa 
and Capt. Takamatsu had recently been relieved of their duties on the army 
and navy general staffs, and transferred to less sensitive posts in their 
respective services.!7 In October 1944 Prince Higashikuni, the peace party’s 
favourite candidate for the office of prime minister, consulted a number of 
eminent people, including the chief of the general staff, and recommended 
that ways be sought of ending the war by diplomatic means.!8 The military, 
however, were absolutely determined to fight on to the bitter end. 

At this point the Battle of Leyte Gulf took place, with its disastrous outcome 
for Japan. It prompted Yoshida to try once again to seek a suitable candidate, 
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who was in favour of a peace settlement, for the office of prime minister. He 
met Konoe and Admiral Suzuki Kantaro, a good friend of his and president of 
Hirohito’s advisory body, the privy council, but he was quite unable to win the 
old gentleman over to the cause. Suzuki considered that the war was by no 
means lost, and that the outcome was still completely open. Yoshida never- 
theless continued to keep in touch with him.!9 

Tokyo soon found itself under threat from another quarter. At the beginning 
of November Stalin made a speech describing Japan as an ‘aggressor nation’, 
and strongly attacking it. Tokyo began to pay more attention to the danger of 
the Soviet Union entering the war, and to reflect on the price of keeping it 
neutral, whether in the form of territorial concessions, granting rights to 
Manchuria, or recognizing Soviet dominance and/or communist control in 
China. Tokyo was ready to make concessions in all these areas, but it could not 
find out what Moscow wanted. 

On the other hand, the peace party in Japan saw encouraging signs coming 
from the United States. There were Grew’s activities,2° and the decision, 
apparently broadcast on American radio, not to bomb the imperial palace 
or Shinto shrines and temples.2! In November Grew was appointed under- 
secretary in the state department, a post he had held once before in the 1920s. 
His moderate attitude towards the Japanese monarchy was not without its critics 
in the USA. He defended his position when he was interviewed for his new 
appointment; he had not, he said, suggested that the Japanese emperor should 
remain on the throne after the war, or that he should be deposed. 
He recommended that the whole question should remain in abeyance until the 
war was won. In any case, he did not consider that the USA should continue to 
bear the burden of supporting and controlling Japan indefinitely.22 That clearly 
meant, among other things, that the monarchy should not be abolished, as that 
would upset the people and the future political leadership unnecessarily and 
force America into an extremely long and manpower-intensive occupation. In 
Japan, some members of the cabinet rashly took Grew’s appointment as a sign 
that Japan could look forward to all sorts of peace initiatives in the near future.23 

The fall of Leyte, the looming failure of the policy on China, and the 
increasingly heavy air strikes on Japan in 1945 all spelled the end for the Koiso 
cabinet. The emperor too began to have second thoughts, and showed an 
interest in learning the views of the jushin. On 6 January he told the lord keeper 
of the privy seal that he intended to consult the former prime ministers about 
the war situation.24 Kido persuaded him not to receive all of them together, 
but to see them one by one, on different days, so as to avoid provoking the 
military into taking countermeasures against this ‘conspiracy’.2> Receiving 
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them one by one would also have the advantage of allowing them to speak 
freely, without fear of Tojo, who was regarded as a ‘warmonger’. Kido himself 
had by this time been won over to the idea of seeking a peace settlement.?° 

The emperor carried out his plan in February, and on the 14th he saw 
Konoe, who was the only one to present a detailed study, strongly influenced 
by Yoshida.?7 In it, he claimed that the USSR’s aim was to spread communism 
throughout Europe and Asia, and accused the Japanese military of instigating 
conflicts, from the ‘Manchurian incident’ in 1931 to the Pacific war, and 
working with civilian extremists to pave the way for revolution in Japan. They 
were therefore, in his view, actually helping the USSR to spread communism 
worldwide. Konoe advised the emperor to acknowledge that defeat was 
inevitable, adding that, according to statements made so far by the western 
powers, it would not necessarily entail any change to the kokutaz, the peculiarly 
Japanese system of a state ruled by emperors descended from gods. 
He deduced from the ideas of Grew and the ruling elite in America that the 
United States was certainly not intent on abolishing the monarchy in Japan. 
Japan would, however, probably lose half of its territory,28 notably Taiwan, 
Korea, and Manchuria. 

These territorial concessions were also discussed by the three great powers, 
the United States, the Soviet Union, and Great Britain, at the Yalta confer- 
ence held early in February, although this was mainly concerned with the 
strategy for Germany after the war. In a secret agreement the USSR undertook 
to enter the war against Japan within three months of the end of the war in 
Europe. The US joint chiefs of staff calculated that the war with Japan would 
last for a further 18 months or so after Germany had been defeated, that is, 
until the end of 1946 at the very least. Stalin was therefore able to demand 
substantial concessions in return for his promise to enter the Pacific war: south 
Sakhalin and all the Kurile Islands to be ceded to the USSR, Port Arthur and 
Dairen in Kwantung to be handed over, and special rights to be granted in 
Manchuria. The agreement affected China, but it was not even consulted. 
Japan’s leaders, on the contrary, believed that they still had a period of grace 
until the Neutrality Pact with the USSR expired in April 1946. 

Konoe came away from his audience with the feeling that he had failed to 
convince the emperor,2° although the monarch had ostensibly shown some 
interest in the ideas he propounded. However, early in March the emperor 
canvassed the views of a number of princes, including Higashikuni and his 
brother Takamatsu, both keen advocates of ending the war quickly, if 
necessary by unconditional surrender.?° After the American air raids on Tokyo 
on 9 and 10 March, the heaviest so far, in which 100,000 people lost their lives, 
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the emperor visited the parts of the city that had been hardest hit. He appeared 
to be increasingly thoughtful in the following weeks, but it was several months 
before he actively advocated surrender. In the spring he seemed, on the 
contrary, to be in favour of continuing the war and stepping up Japanese action 
in the field. Thus, he expressly recommended massive counter-attacks after 
the American landing on Okinawa on 1 April,3! and continued to approve all 
operational decisions as usual. Indeed, he admitted after the war that he was 
personally involved in some decisions; for example, he approved the opera- 
tions in the Philippines and on Okinawa, and shared the military commanders’ 
desperate hope that a Japanese victory in those engagements would force the 
Allies to offer favourable terms for ending the war.32 

On 5 April 1945 the Koiso cabinet resigned, largely because of differences 
over policy on China, where a dubious peace initiative had just come to 
nothing. The peace party’s preferred candidate, retired admiral and temporary 
court official Suzuki, formed the next government, with Togo as foreign 
minister. The new army minister, Korechika Anami, was well liked, even by 
the moderates. He had once been the emperor’s adjutant, and had had good 
contacts at court ever since. He was particularly friendly with the recently 
appointed prime minister, Suzuki, and was also on good terms with Kido. 

The new head of cabinet was over 80, and hard of hearing, but on the credit 
side his long years of service had earned the emperor’s trust. He had served as 
chamberlain from 1929 to 1936—and, as such, had been seriously wounded in 
an attempted coup organized by young army officers in February 1936. 
He received no special instructions from the emperor when he took over the 
government, but the politicians who had chosen Suzuki as their leader were sure 
he would seek a peace agreement as quickly as possible. It is true that—possibly 
to avoid antagonizing the army, which was resolved to fight to the finish—all the 
prime minister’s statements immediately before and after he formed his cabinet 
showed an absolute determination to hold out;3? but the Allies welcomed the 
admiral’s appointment as a sign that the freedom party was gaining strength, as 
they had long known him to be a reasonable man.34 

On 5 April, the day Koiso resigned, the USSR announced that it intended to 
denounce the Neutrality Pact with effect from April 1946. The foreign min- 
ister, Togo, was nevertheless determined to seek Soviet mediation to end the 
war, as he was convinced that this was the only course that could save Japan 
from unconditional surrender.3> The military too were counting on the Soviet 
Union. The peace-feelers that had been put out through Sweden?¢ and other 
neutral countries, including Switzerland,37 had been stopped because it was 
felt that these countries did not wield enough influence. 
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On 12 April President Roosevelt died suddenly. Unlike the German 
leadership, which imagined that it had just had a miraculous escape and that 
the enemy coalition would now fall apart, the Japanese did not think the event 
would have any effect at all on the conduct of the war. The prime minister, 
Suzuki, even spoke on radio extending his condolences to the American 
people.38 

At this point, Yoshida thought of going somewhere in the British sphere of 
power, possibly India, with a view to making contact and discussing peace. He 
asked the navy to place an aircraft or submarine at his disposal to make the 
journey, but his request was refused.39 The former diplomat had long been a 
thorn in the militants’ side, and the military police, the Renpeitai, had him 
under surveillance. His activities were brought to an abrupt end. On 15 April 
he was arrested with other suspects for their role in preparing Konoe’s 
memorandum for the emperor. Two weeks later he was charged with 
spreading defeatist rumours, slandering the army by describing it as 
‘communist’, and disclosing military secrets.4° However, he was released at 
the end of June. The prime minister, Suzuki, and the foreign minister, Togo, 
had successfully interceded on his behalf.4! Statements made by Yoshida and 
two of his fellow-prisoners caused the military to conclude that Konoe was a 
‘Japanese Badoglio’, who was trying to make terms with the Allies, and was 
prepared to abandon old loyalties in order to do so.#2 

When Germany surrendered unconditionally with effect from 8 May 1945, 
Japan issued an official declaration of its intent to continue the war regard- 
less.43 The German ambassador was taken to task, and told that his country 
had broken its December 1941 agreement not to make a separate peace.*4 


2. AMERICA’S PLANS FOR ENDING THE WAR, 
AND ITS OCCUPATION POLICY 


In December 1944, the United States set up a State-War—Navy Coordinating 
Committee (SWNCC) to coordinate departmental policy on Japan, Germany, 
and other enemy states. The committee was chaired by the three under- 
secretaries, who were briefed by their respective secretaries of state. A Pacific 
and Far East Subcommittee was also formed, and was chaired by Dooman, 
representing the state department, George V. Strong, from the war depart- 
ment, and Harold C. Train, from the navy department. 

On 1 April 1945, the day US troops landed on Okinawa, this subcommittee 
was instructed to review the current situation in Asia and the Pacific and 
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America’s basic policy and aims in the area, and suggest guidelines for a future 
military administration and the structure of the victorious powers’ occupation 
of Japan. It was asked to consider, among other things, how the emperor 
should be treated and what measures might be taken to eradicate militarism 
and strengthen any democratic leanings. The subcommittee reported in May 
1945, and it is apparent from its records that there was, even at this point, a 
very clear and detailed position on Japanese surrender. The emperor was to 
announce Japan’s unconditional surrender, and order the armed forces to 
cease all military activities. The supreme commander of the Allied powers 
was to assume full legislative, judicial, and executive powers, with authority 
to order Japanese officials and officers to remain at their posts and perform 
their duties as usual, in order to maintain law and order. Most of the ideas 
contained in the study had already been considered by various groups and 
committees in the state department, but the coordinating committee’s work 
formalized them. 

The political changes that occurred in the spring, in both Japan and the 
United States, as a result of Koiso’s resignation and Roosevelt’s death afforded 
an opportunity for a cautious change of direction. The question was whether it 
would be taken. In America Grew’s cluster of Japan experts in the state 
department gained in influence, at the expense of Morgenthau’s treasury 
department ‘hawks’.4> At the same time, when Germany surrendered some 
influential figures in the USA objected to the Soviet Union entering the war in 
the Far East, although they had previously wanted it to do so. They now feared 
a sharp rise in Soviet influence in East Asia. This group included the American 
ambassador in Moscow, W. Averell Harriman, and the navy secretary, James 
V. Forrestal.*° The former president, Hoover, also spoke to Henry L. Stimson, 
secretary of state in his administration and now secretary for war, about his 
concern over Soviet ambitions in Asia.47 

In view of these fears, it seemed advisable to reach a peace settlement with 
Japan as quickly as possible, and when Suzuki took office the Americans 
thought this might be just the opportunity they needed to change course. 
Although the new prime minister in Tokyo could not openly declare that he 
was seeking to end the war soon, an American secret service study concluded 
that his appointment was a last desperate attempt to neutralize the radicals in 
the army, and to change direction with a view to establishing a basis for peace 
negotiations, if possible with its assistance.48 The planners in the state 
department and the navy, where Suzuki was well known and highly rated, 
came to the same conclusion. The fact that the Allies welcomed Suzuki’s 
appointment, as a sign that the peace party was becoming stronger,” was no 
secret in political circles in Japan.>° 
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The Americans realized, from the bloody battles on Iwo Jima and Okinawa, 
the full implications of invading the Japanese heartland and dealing with an 
enemy determined to resist to the last man, woman, and child. To avoid 
prolonging the war, and to make it clear to the enemy that they did not intend 
to destroy Japan as the Romans had destroyed Carthage, responsible 
authorities in America began to consider how to redefine the demand for 
‘unconditional surrender’. 

On 3 May the joint chiefs of staff accordingly produced a draft declaration 
for the president, explaining that ‘unconditional surrender’ meant an end to 
the influence of the military leaders who had brought Japan to the brink of 
catastrophe, and an end to any further sufferings and sacrifices the people 
would have to endure in the vain hope of victory. ‘Unconditional surrender’ 
would not mean death or slavery for the Japanese people but, on the contrary, 
a release from the burden of militarism and a chance to return to the 
community of peace-loving and law-abiding nations. It was hoped that the 
emperor would play a crucial and constructive part in the process.>! 

So, in a speech delivered on the day the war ended in Europe, the new 
president, Truman, spoke not of unconditional surrender by Japan in general, 
but of ‘the army and navy laying down their arms in unconditional surrender’. 
He also emphasized that such a step would not mean death or slavery for the 
Japanese people.>2 Statements to this effect were frequently heard from 
Washington in the weeks that followed. Grew too used the same form of 
words,>3 and conveyed the same message to Japan.>4 

Leading figures, some of them members of the government, were in favour 
of going easy on Japan. The secretary for war, Stimson, his deputy, John J. 
McCloy, and the navy secretary, Forrestal took this view—albeit with some 
reservations. Truman nevertheless also had to consider the ‘hawks’, that is, the 
‘China crowd’ in the state department, and above all James F. Byrnes, the new 
secretary of state appointed early in July. These differences within the US 
leadership, combined with the fear of a public outcry, prevented America— 
like Japan—from setting out clear terms.5> 

In the US navy, too, there were many in favour of negotiating a settlement 
with Japan, including one of the most active naval officers, Capt. Ellis M. 
Zacharias, who had spent a long time studying in Japan. Two hours after 
Truman’s speech Zacharias, as ‘official government spokesman’—it is still 
unclear on what authority—gave the first of a series of 14 broadcast talks in 
Japanese, transmitted between 8 May and 4 August. In them, he repeated the 
president’s statements to the effect that Allied demands were limited, and that 
unconditional surrender meant only that the Japanese forces must lay down 
their arms. He presented himself as a good old friend of a great many officers 
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and diplomats, including the prime minister, Suzuki, Prince Takamatsu, and 
the navy minister, Yonai.>° The talks were transmitted on short wave from San 
Francisco, picked up in Honolulu, and relayed from there. They were also 
broadcast on medium wave on Radio Saipan. Zacharias estimated that there 
were about 5 million private radios in Japan. Leaflets containing selected 
passages were also printed, and dropped over Japan.>” 

In one of his talks, Zacharias stressed that Japan had only two alternatives: 
complete destruction and peace by diktat, or unconditional surrender and the 
benefits of the Atlantic Charter.>® The Japanese foreign ministry followed the 
broadcasts closely.>° Togo agreed with the American that Japan would benefit 
from the Atlantic Charter, and made the point to his ambassador in Moscow, 
Sato.°° Zacharias deduced from Japanese radio programmes, and deciphered 
telegram traffic, that Tokyo was listening,®! so he responded in subsequent 
talks. Prince Takamatsu and the diplomat Kase confirmed after the war that 
the broadcasts had given the peace party the ammunition it needed in its 
struggle with those who were determined to fight on to the bitter end.°2 

In the meantime, Washington was receiving numerous messages from 
neutral countries to the effect that the Japanese were putting out peace-feelers 
through diplomats, military men, journalists, and businessmen in Switzerland, 
Sweden, and the Vatican. It is still not clear how far the Japanese government 
and high command were behind these moves. Their one great hope was that 
the United States would not abolish the monarchy, and they were buoyed 
up by various statements that had been made by Grew.°? Grew was 
convinced that the USSR would pose a greater threat in future than the 
Axis powers ever had, and that war between America and the Soviet Union 
was inevitable. So, like the freedom party in Japan, he too found Moscow’s 
attempts to achieve hegemony in Europe, the Middle East, and East Asia 
deeply worrying.®4 

Grew used his position as acting secretary of state—when Stettinius was in 
San Francisco for the inaugural meeting of the United Nations—to gain 
influence with the president. At a meeting on 28 May he advised Truman to 
consider all measures that would facilitate the immediate unconditional 
surrender of the Japanese, without in any way abandoning American principles 
or aims. Grew made it clear that the Japanese were a fanatical people, quite 
capable of fighting to the last man; the American casualties in that case 
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would be incalculable. In Grew’s view, the greatest obstacle to unconditional 
surrender was the Japanese belief that it would automatically entail the 
abolition of the imperial system. If they could be assured that they would be 
free to determine their future political structure, once they had been com- 
pletely defeated and steps had been taken to make sure that they could never 
wage war again, this would enable them to save face. Otherwise, they 
were most unlikely to surrender. The best the United States could hope for in 
the long term was that a constitutional monarchy might be developed in Japan, 
as experience showed that democracy never worked there. Those who 
insisted that the roots of aggressive Japanese militarism lay in the emperor and 
the imperial system did not know their history. Once the military extremists 
had been discredited by defeat the emperor could, and probably would, serve 
as a purely symbolic figure for the new leaders who would emerge as soon as 
the people were convinced that the military had deceived them. The throne 
could be the key to building a peaceful future, once the militarists had learned 
the hard way that there was no hope for them.®> 

Grew advised Truman to say something about this in his Memorial Day 
address to Congress on 31 May. The president expressed an interest, and 
suggested that a meeting be arranged with the war and navy ministers, the 
army chief of staff Gen. George C. Marshall, and the C-in-C of the US fleet 
Admiral King, to ascertain their views. They could then all come to the White 
House to discuss the matter. The meeting was held the very next day, and 
Grew found that his interlocutors all agreed in principle that everything pos- 
sible should be done to facilitate Japan’s surrender but, for military reasons 
which they did not disclose, they considered that it would be unwise to give 
any public assurances to that effect at that point.©© According to Stimson’s 
diary, only some of those present were privy to the reason for this reservation, 
namely, the development of the atomic bomb.®’ The intention was clearly to 
wait, and review the matter in the preparatory phase, before dropping the 
bomb.°8 So Truman did not mention the emperor in his address, but expressly 
insisted on unconditional surrender.6° The aggressive tone of his speech 
attracted criticism, even within the USA.7° Both politicians, notably Grew, 
and military men called for the surrender terms to be defined, but the pres- 
ident decided to wait and announce terms at the ‘Big Three’ conference in 
Potsdam in July.7! The secretary of state, Stettinius, also thought the con- 
ference would provide a good opportunity to send Tokyo a considered 
demand for surrender, with the necessary definitions—that is to say, with a 
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qualification of the term ‘unconditional’.72 Grew was deeply disappointed at 
the delay, but saw no way of exerting further pressure on the president.73 

Zacharias was accordingly unable to address the most important problem in 
his broadcasts, namely, the fate of the imperial house and the imperial system 
after the war. He himself was in favour of going easy on the monarch, and he 
raised this explosive issue in an anonymous letter to the Washington Post, 
recommending an official approach to Japan through diplomatic channels. 
The letter attracted a good deal of notice in the USA,” and it was also brought 
to the attention of the Japanese envoy in Switzerland, who forwarded it to 
Tokyo without comment.7> 

On 18 June Grew again tried to persuade Truman, in the light of the 
imminent fall of Okinawa, to give Japan certain assurances, so as to strengthen 
any inclination it might have to seek peace, and to reduce American losses. 
He suggested that the Japanese should be assured that they would be free to 
determine their future political structure. They should not be given any 
definite guarantee regarding the monarchy. But Truman showed no interest 
even in this watered-down version.’© Public pressure was too strong. 

Grew and other eminent people tried to ensure that the declaration to be 
issued at the ‘Big Three’ conference at Potsdam would at least give some 
assurances to Japan. Stimson chaired the drafting committee, and state 
department officials were largely responsible for the wording. The draft was 
completed on 29 June, and forwarded to Truman in a memo on 2 July. It 
did not preclude the possibility of a constitutional monarchy, under the 
existing dynasty.77 However, on board the Augusta on their way to the 
Potsdam conference, Truman and Byrnes finally decided to remove 
the controversial sentence from the declaration. 

Grew’s expertise was nevertheless still much in demand, to determine the 
structure of Japan in the post-war period, among other things. On 16 July Brig. 
Gen. William E. Crist, newly returned from Okinawa, sought him out on Gen. 
MacArthur’s behalf to seek his advice about the selection of eminent 
political, economic, and financial experts to be appointed in Japan after the 
invasion. They would need not just political experience and expertise in their 
particular field but also, and above all, special knowledge of the defeated 
country. It was also hoped to get Grew in as a special adviser. He replied that it 
was extremely difficult to find people who met these requirements, but the US 
army had trained a great many men for precisely this purpose. Gen. Crist 
objected that such specialists could only be considered for subordinate tasks. 
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Grew then said—and Crist agreed with him—that selection should be 
confined to people who had spent some time in Japan, as they were the 
only ones who could really understand the problems. He himself would not 
consider returning under any circumstances, as anyone who had served there 
for ten years as ambassador, and knew the people well, would not want 
to return as a conqueror. He therefore recommended, among others, the 
diplomat Dooman, with whom he had worked in Tokyo and who was cur- 
rently attending the Potsdam conference as adviser to the secretary of state on 
Japanese affairs.78 


3. THE END: FROM THE POTSDAM CONFERENCE 
TO JAPANESE SURRENDER 


Konoe had told the emperor in February that there were strong pro-USSR 
sympathies in the army. This allegation was certainly exaggerated, but the 
army did appear at this time to be quite ready to seek support from the Soviet 
Union in order to carry the war against the Allies through to the bitter end. 
Two weeks after Togo took over as foreign minister, the general staff 
advised him to follow that course. An internal study listed once again the 
concessions to be made to the Soviet Union, if necessary: Manchuria, together 
with all rights in the rail network, the Liaotung peninsula, southern Sakhalin, 
and Korea were to be handed over, and USSR rule in China was to be 
recognized.7° 

Togo’s real intention was to seek peace with the United States and Great 
Britain, with Soviet help. All the members of the supreme council for the 
direction of the war, including Prime Minister Suzuki, agreed with the plan, 
but it was not as yet clear what price would have to be paid, so the meeting 
was adjourned.8° The Japanese ambassador in Moscow, Sato, came to the 
conclusion that the US/UK war aims meant that even a Soviet-mediated peace 
would be very close to unconditional surrender. He also agreed with Togo 
that there was a sword of Damocles hanging over Japan: the Soviet Union 
might enter the war, despite the neutrality pact that was still in force.®! 

On 29 May Ambassador Sato received instructions from Tokyo to seek an 
audience with the Soviet foreign minister, Molotov, to ascertain the USSR’s 
intentions vis-a-vis Japan. He did so, and received an assurance that the Soviet 
Union would maintain its neutrality towards Japan. Sato assured Molotov that 
his country wanted to end hostilities as quickly as possible but, as a result of 
America’s attitude, it had no alternative but to fight on. The ambassador 
reported to his foreign minister that in his view the USSR might enter the war 
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in about two months’ time, and that it would then either attack or demand an 
extremely high price for reaching a settlement.8? Togo asked Sato to keep up 
the dialogue with the Soviet leaders, and told him that he, Togo, had asked the 
former premier and foreign minister Koki Hirota to discuss matters with the 
Soviet ambassador, Jacob Alexandrovich Malik.83 

On 6 June the supreme council for the direction of the war decided, despite 
protests from Foreign Minister Togo, not to compromise but to continue the 
war, if necessary even on Japanese soil. The imperial conference endorsed this 
decision two days later. Togo, now completely isolated, deserted even by 
the prime minister, Suzuki, and the navy minister, Yonai, resigned.®* 

The emperor and his lord keeper of the privy seal both felt, like the foreign 
minister, that they had been ambushed. Kido suggested that the emperor 
should personally issue instructions that a peace settlement must be concluded. 
He hoped that, in that case, even the obstreperous army would obey. 
Kido produced a paper expressing the view that the enemy had given 
ample evidence in its peace overtures that its principal aim was to get rid of 
Japan’s military clique. If the country fought on, it would forfeit any chance of 
saving the imperial system and the kokutai. In his view, the only solution was for 
the emperor to intervene, to seek personal contact by letter through a mediating 
nation (preferably the neutral USSR), and to send an envoy to Moscow. The 
next day Kido spoke at length to the emperor, and obtained his agreement. He 
also approached Konoe, had a series of talks with the most important members 
of the cabinet, and obtained the consent of the prime minister, Suzuki, the navy 
minister, Yonai, and the foreign minister, Togo, to send a special imperial envoy 
to Moscow. Only the army minister, Anami, was in favour of fighting a decisive 
battle on Japanese soil. So began the court’s endeavours to end the war.8> 

Meanwhile, at Togo’s request, the former prime minister Hirota had had a 
number of talks with the Soviet ambassador, Malik, starting on 3 and 4 June. 
Hirota began by conveying Japan’s general interest in maintaining good 
relations with the Soviet Union, and its wish to improve them yet further by 
entering into some kind of agreement that would replace the Neutrality Pact, 
which the USSR had denounced.®¢ There was no mention of Soviet mediation 
at this stage. 

On 18 June the supreme council for the direction of the war decided, despite 
continued resistance from the army minister and both chiefs of staff, to 
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approach the Allies through a neutral power, preferably the USSR, and make 
a peace offer subject to the condition that the imperial system be maintained. 
The plan was to sound out the Soviet Union by the beginning of July, and 
then take steps to end the war as quickly as possible. Should the enemy insist 
on unconditional surrender, however, Japan was prepared to continue the war 
without compromise until all was settled in a final battle on Japanese soil. 
Members of the radical military faction were at least willing to await the 
outcome of mediation.87 

Two days later the foreign minister, Togo, reported to the emperor on 
Hirota’s talks with Malik, and the decision—already taken in principle in the 
previous month—to seek Soviet mediation. The emperor expressed great 
satisfaction.88 The foreign minister now asked Hirota to continue the talks 
with Malik. Soviet mediation should start, if at all possible, before the planned 
American—British—Soviet summit meeting in Potsdam.®° 

Kido was effectively acting as prime minister at this point. He now advised 
the emperor to personally instruct the six leading politicians and military men 
on the supreme council for the direction of the war to initiate peace 
negotiations through the diplomatic channel. The monarch acted on this 
advice on 22 June, convening a meeting of the supreme council for the pur- 
pose. This was the first time he had convened such a meeting himself, and he 
also, exceptionally, spoke first and to some extent conducted the proceedings. 
He did not give any orders, but expressed a wish that the war be ended as 
soon as possible, despite the decision taken on 8 June not to compromise but 
to fight on. Most of those present said they were in favour of seeking peace, 
and of inviting the USSR to mediate. The army minister, Anami, and the army 
chief of staff, Gen. Umezu, offered only token resistance.°° This was the 
first time the emperor had openly expressed to his high command and his 
leading statesmen his wish that a peace settlement be concluded as quickly as 
possible, and the first time a decision of the imperial conference had been 
reversed without a prior change of cabinet. 

Togo informed his negotiator, Hirohita, of the new development and urged 
him to resume his talks with Malik. He did so on 24 June, but the Soviet 
ambassador showed no interest in the reiterated proposal to replace the 
neutrality pact, which would shortly expire, with some other system. 
Hirota was in despair, but endeavoured at least to arouse some interest in 
improving bilateral relations in a wide range of other areas. For example, he 
offered rubber, tin, lead, and tungsten in exchange for oil. He also argued that 
if the Soviet army and the Japanese navy joined forces, their two countries 
would be the strongest powers on earth. At a further meeting, on 29 June, 
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Hirota presented a new proposal, this time in writing. Japan announced that, 
in return for support in its efforts to achieve peace in East Asia and for the 
conclusion of a non-aggression pact, it was prepared to grant Manchuria 
independence, and restore Soviet fishing rights. Malik merely replied that he 
would inform Hirota as soon as he received an answer from Moscow,?! but 
he did not receive Hirota again, because he was ‘unwell’.9? 

Togo had not yet submitted a formal request for Soviet mediation through 
Hirota. Clearly he was trying to pave the way by reaching a bilateral agreement 
first. Now, at least, he gave his ambassador in Moscow, Sato, a detailed 
account of Hirota’s talks with Malik, and instructed him to request an 
answer as soon as possible.9? Sato saw no point in talking to Molotov, as his 
principals in Tokyo were clearly unaware of the USSR’s true position and 
interests.°* Telegrams on these lines flew back and forth between the 
ambassador and the Japanese foreign minister for weeks. 

As the USSR did not respond to Hirota’s proposals, and the Japanese 
politicians did not pursue the idea of sending a special envoy, the emperor lost 
patience. He called for the prime minister, Suzuki, on 7 July and told him too 
that he wished to seek Soviet mediation. This wish was to be conveyed by 
special envoy with a personal message from the emperor himself.% 
Suzuki informed the emperor that the foreign minister, Togo, was already in 
Karuizawa, trying to persuade Prince Konoe to lead a delegation.®° In order to 
obtain the agreement of the military, the prime minister called a meeting of 
the supreme council for the direction of the war on the evening of Io July, and 
informed members of the emperor’s wish. The supreme council approved 
the plan—albeit in a somewhat vague form—without much discussion, and 
recommended that the necessary action be taken without delay.°7 

Two days later Konoe signified his consent, and was immediately 
granted an audience with the emperor. The prince warmly welcomed the idea 
of ending the war with the emperor’s assistance, although unconditional 
surrender was almost inevitable. This was something no one wanted to con- 
template, for reasons of domestic policy.°8 The foreign minister, Togo, sent a 
telegram to the ambassador Sato in Moscow telling him that it was intended, 
and was now considered advisable, to apprise the Soviets of the emperor’s 
will concerning an end to the war, before the three-power conference opened. 
Molotov should be told that the emperor earnestly desired to end the war 
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but that, so long as the United States and Great Britain continued to insist on 
unconditional surrender, Japan had no alternative but to fight on, to defend its 
honour and its life. The ambassador was also instructed to inform Molotov 
that the emperor intended to send Prince Konoe to Moscow as a special 
envoy, with a personal letter to that effect, and to obtain the necessary 
entry permits for the delegation. The Japanese proposed that the visit should 
take place immediately after the Soviet delegation returned from the Potsdam 
conference, as it would be impossible to arrange a meeting earlier.°? Togo 
also sent a message to the Soviet ambassador, Malik, informing him of the 
initiative, and asking him to convey the message to the Soviet government, 
which Malik duly promised to do.!° 

Sato in Moscow immediately sought an audience with Molotov, but 
Molotov was about to leave for Berlin and had no time to see him. Sato spoke 
instead to the deputy minister, Solomon Abramovich Lozovsky, on 13 July. 
Sato handed him a Russian translation of Togo’s message about the 
proposed visit of the special delegation, together with a confidential letter to 
Molotov, urgently requesting a rapid reply if only in principle. Lozovsky said 
he doubted whether the foreign minister would be able to give an answer 
before he left. The Japanese ambassador then suggested that he might 
telephone Molotov in Berlin to discuss the matter.19! 

Sato received a message from Lozovsky in the middle of the night, to say 
that it was impossible to reply to his letter now because Stalin and Molotov 
were about to depart,!°2 but Sato had the feeling that Molotov was slipping 
away to avoid taking a position on the proposals. The ambassador told Togo 
that even he did not really understand Japanese government policy, but he was 
sure the Soviet delegation to the Potsdam conference would, when the subject 
of the Far East came up, mention Japan’s wish to send a special delegation. 1° 

It was nevertheless concluded in Tokyo that Stalin and Molotov had been 
informed, before they left for Potsdam on 14 July, of the emperor’s desire 
for peace and his wish to send Konoe to Moscow.!% But the Japanese 
ambassador heard no more until 18 July.!9 

Meanwhile, in the United States the uncompromising attitude of the hawks 
headed by Secretary of State Byrnes was gaining the ascendancy in the 
battle over what to do about Japan. Instead of a guarantee that the imperial 
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house would survive if Japan surrendered, all that now remained was an 
assurance that the form of government would be determined by the people. !°° 
But the presence or absence of that guarantee was of enormous importance to 
the decision-making process in Japan. Figures like Konoe!°7 and the mon- 
arch’s family, who played a prominent part in the attempts to reach a peace 
settlement, were prepared if necessary to accept that the emperor abdicate and 
one of the young crown princes succeed to the throne. 

On the evening of 16 July news that the atomic bomb had been successfully 
tested reached Truman in Potsdam. The event further hardened the American 
attitude. The first plenary session of the conference took place on 17 July. The 
Americans were aware of the content of the telegrams that had passed between 
Togo and Sato, and everyone attending the conference knew that the Japanese 
were seeking Soviet mediation to end the war with at least some shreds of 
dignity. Moreover, Stalin himself told the American president about Konoe’s 
proposed mission.1°% In the meantime, Togo had explained Japan’s 
intentions in detail in an exchange of telegrams with Ambassador Sato, 
expressly drawing attention to the connection Zacharias had mentioned 
between surrender and the Atlantic Charter.!°9 On 26 July the western Allies 
issued the ‘Potsdam declaration’, calling on Japan for unconditional surren- 
der. There was no mention of retaining the monarchy, nor was there any 
warning that the atomic bomb might be used, although leading members of 
the US administration had occasionally considered issuing such a warning. 
The document did, however, offer Japan the prospect of fair and lenient 
treatment. The future government was to be established in accordance with 
the freely expressed will of the people.!!° 

The next day, Tokyo learned of the terms of the Potsdam declaration from 
an Allied radio broadcast. Togo acknowledged that the declaration had some 
redeeming features!!! but, predictably, it met with resistance from the military 
in the supreme council for the direction of the war, and in the cabinet. It was 
finally agreed to await the Soviet reply to the Japanese initiative before 
responding. It was also decided that the government should pass over the 
declaration in silence, and that the press should publish excerpts but without 
undue emphasis or editorial comment.!!2 The foreign minister was accord- 
ingly astonished to read in the papers next morning that the cabinet had 
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decided to show its contempt by ignoring the declaration. It emerged, on 
inquiry, that the military had again put pressure on the prime minister the 
day before, and the press had simply printed what he had said at a press 
conference.1!13 

On 28 July, before the session opened, Stalin reported that the USSR had been 
approached by Japan to act as mediator in the Pacific war, and gave an account of 
Japanese initiatives and Soviet responses since 13 July. He then explained that the 
latest Japanese proposal was a little more specific than earlier ones but that 
essentially it contained nothing new, and would therefore be rejected. Truman 
thanked Stalin for the information, and told him that no official reply to the Allied 
ultimatum had as yet been received from Japan, but radio broadcasts just picked 
up from Tokyo suggested that it would be rejected out of hand.!!4 

Soon after, according to instructions, the Japanese ambassador in Moscow, 
Sato, spent several days trying to obtain an audience with Molotov, who was 
now back from Berlin. He had still received no reply when, on the morning of 
6 August, just after o800h, an American plane dropped the first atomic bomb 
on the Japanese city of Hiroshima. Truman again issued a statement calling on 
the Japanese to surrender, otherwise he would drop more atomic bombs, with 
even greater destructive power.!!5 The next day Sato was told that the Soviet 
foreign minister would see him on 8 August in the evening.!!¢6 

The Japanese army at first doubted whether the device dropped on 
Hiroshima really had been an atomic bomb, and called for a thorough 
investigation.!!7 The general staff accordingly dispatched a commission to the 
city on 8 August. It quickly concluded that only an atomic bomb could have 
caused such devastation, but the imperial headquarters press release merely 
stated that the enemy had dropped a new kind of bomb on Hiroshima.!!8 
Even before the report on the investigation reached Tokyo, Togo, with 
Suzuki’s consent, advised the emperor to accept the Potsdam declaration 
without delay. The emperor immediately agreed, as it was senseless to fight on 
against new weapons of this kind. The prime minister then called a meeting of 
the supreme council for the direction of the war, but it could not be held 
because one member was unable to attend.!!9 It was now 8 August 1945. 

That evening Molotov received Ambassador Sato, as arranged, but before 
Sato could speak Molotov read out the Soviet declaration of war on Japan, and 
handed him a written copy. The reasons the USSR gave for taking this step 
were that Japan had supported ‘Hitler’s Germany’ for many years, and 
above all that Japan’s request for Soviet mediation was rendered null and 
void by its rejection of the Potsdam declaration. Also, the Soviet Union was 
fulfilling its obligations to its allies, and thus helping to hasten the end of the 
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war.!20 The news was broadcast from Moscow a few hours later, and picked 
up by the Japanese foreign ministry just after midnight. Togo consulted his 
closest colleagues, and decided with their agreement to advise the emperor to 
accept the Potsdam declaration at once, without reservation. !2! 

On 9 August the supreme council for the direction of the war met in the 
imperial palace. It was informed, at the beginning of the meeting, that the 
emperor wanted a decision to surrender.!22 However, the discussion focused 
on the problems raised by the Soviet Union’s entry into the war. Togo gave a 
short account of his efforts to obtain Soviet mediation, and admitted that the 
USSR’s declaration of war had come as a complete surprise. He then spoke of 
the destructive power of American bombers, including the atomic potential 
demonstrated at Hiroshima. However, the chief of the army general staff, Gen. 
Umezu, the chief of the naval general staff, Admiral Toyoda, and the army 
minister, Anami, would accept the Allied ultimatum only on four conditions: 
the Japanese state must be preserved in its present form; war criminals must be 
tried by Japan in its own courts; the armed forces must be demobilized by 
Japanese officers; and the number of Allied occupation troops must be subject 
to strict limits. The army minister, Anami, and the army chief of staff, Umezu, 
still preferred the idea of fighting a last decisive battle on Japanese soil after the 
Allies had landed, and called for the traditional spirit of Japan to be defended 
to the last drop of blood. Suzuki then suggested that the meeting be adjourned, 
and resumed after the cabinet meeting which was to be held that afternoon. !23 
The supreme council learned during the meeting that the United States had 
dropped a second atomic bomb, this time on Nagasaki, but the news did not 
affect the course of the meeting. It was also reported that the Red Army was 
encountering hardly any resistance from the Japanese in Manchuria. 

This supreme council meeting on the morning of 9 August was to be fol- 
lowed by a long series of consultations on ways and means of ending the war, 
culminating in an imperial conference on 14 August. The battle-lines 
remained more or less unchanged, as the three ‘hawks’, that is, the army 
minister and the two chiefs of staff, blocked the decision to seek a peace 
settlement. To break the deadlock, Konoe and the former foreign minister, 
Shigemitsu, advised the emperor to issue an order stating that Japan agreed to 
surrender on one condition, that the kokutai remain intact. Hirohito agreed, 
and said he was prepared to hold an imperial conference for the purpose that 
very evening.!24 Yet another cabinet meeting was held in the interim, but the 
army minister, Anami, vetoed a decision to surrender. !25 
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On this occasion, in a break with tradition, the imperial conference to be 
held in the evening was not going to endorse a unanimous decision taken 
earlier, but to take a decision itself. !2© Shortly before midnight on 9 August the 
members foregathered in the imperial bunker, and eventually the emperor too 
arrived. Suzuki gave a brief account of the discussions that had taken place 
earlier in the supreme council and the cabinet. He recommended that the 
Potsdam declaration be accepted, as it did not contain any demand for a 
change to the emperor’s constitutional position. The other three conditions 
should be dropped. The foreign minister, Togo, and the navy minister, Yonai, 
agreed, but the other three senior military officers strongly objected. 
The discussion continued for two hours. The president of the privy council, 
Hiranuma, and the prime minister, Suzuki, finally asked the emperor to 
decide. This was the first time in the history of Japan that the emperor had 
been called upon to act as arbitrator. Hirohito said he was in favour of sur- 
render, as he could not stand by and see his innocent people suffer any longer. 
To continue the war would destroy Japanese civilization, and would have a 
detrimental effect on the rest of humanity. The prime minister, Suzuki, 
thanked him for his gracious words, and said the emperor’s decision was 
conference’s decision also.!27 The formal endorsement of the cabinet was also 
required, and it accordingly met later that same night, between 0300h and 
0400h on the morning of 1o August. 128 

Shortly thereafter the foreign ministry informed the Allies, through its 
diplomatic representatives in Sweden and Switzerland, of Japan’s decision to 
accept the Potsdam declaration. It understood that the declaration contained 
no demands touching on his majesty’s prerogatives as sovereign ruler, but it 
sought clarification on this point.!2° So it was still touch and go. 

The army felt betrayed by Suzuki, and reacted to the surrender decision 
with incredulous astonishment. Its dissatisfaction increased when the United 
States issued a statement replying to the Japanese note of 10 August, 
and declaring its intention of placing the emperor and the Japanese 
government under the supreme commander of the Allied powers, and letting 
the final form of government be determined in accordance with the freely 
expressed will of the people.!3° The foreign minister, Togo, nevertheless 
undertook to accept it.13! 

Meanwhile some middle-ranking army officers, including Anami’s brother- 
in-law, Lt.-Colonel Masahiko Takeshita, were planning a coup, with a view to 
continuing the war. They put considerable pressure on the army minister and 
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the chief of the army general staff, Umezu, in an attempt to gain their support 
for this enterprise,!32 and they also hoped to win over the chief of the naval 
general staff, Toyoda, and the rest of the naval high command.!33 The two 
chiefs of staff immediately went to the palace and obtained an audience. They 
presented objections to the note, and recommended that it be rejected. The 
emperor played for time, observing that no decision could be taken until the 
official text had been received and carefully studied. The government would 
then have to take a unanimous decision.!34 The rebels also approached Anami 
with a demand that he prevent the surrender. Should he fail, he must commit 
ritual suicide. The army minister prevaricated.135 

The foreign minister informed the emperor of the American response at llooh 
on 12 August. He expressed the fear that Rokutai ideologues would object to the 
phrase ‘freely expressed will of the people’ on the ground that it was blasphem- 
ous. His own department saw no reason to take exception to it. The emperor 
agreed, and said he was in favour of accepting it without reservations. Togo was 
asked to convey this message to the prime minister. However, Suzuki had in the 
meantime been urged by the president of the privy council, Hiranuma, and 
the army minister, Anami, to complain to the emperor about the terms of the 
American note. All three members of the government took the same line at a 
cabinet meeting that afternoon, putting Togo in an isolated position. The foreign 
minister pointed out that they were in danger of ignoring a decision taken in 
imperial conference.!3© At this point the princes were attending an imperial 
family conference in the palace, and they all expressly endorsed the emperor’s 
decision for peace.!37 Just after o700h on the morning of 13 August Anami spoke 
to Kido, objecting to the idea of accepting the Allied terms, but the lord keeper of 
the privy seal was not swayed, despite the danger of internal strife.138 Shortly 
before o800h five of the rebels sought out the army minister, and gave him details 
of the proposed coup, planned to take place at midnight that night. Anami said 
the plan was not ripe, and asked for time to think it over.139 

At o9ooh the six members of the supreme council for the direction of the 
war met again to discuss acceptance of the Allied terms. The cabinet had not 
reached any conclusion the day before. Now there was the usual deadlock, the 
only remarkable feature being that this time the prime minister was on Togo’s 
side again.!4° During a short break in the meeting the emperor, who had been 
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apprised of Anami’s approach to Kido, summoned the two chiefs of staff, 
Umezu and Toyoda, and warned them not to spill blood unnecessarily, and 
not to obstruct the peace negotiations. !4! 

That evening the conspirators saw the army minister, Anami, again and gave 
him further details of their plans, which were to be put into effect, if possible, 
in a few hours’ time. They proposed to arrest hostile politicians, and declare 
martial law. Anami rejected the plan in somewhat equivocal terms, but spent 
several more hours conferring with the rebels. The discussions continued next 
morning, and this time the conspirators were joined by the chief of the army 
general staff, Umezu. However, he was against the coup, at which point Anami 
too said he would not support the proposed action. !42 

On the morning of 14 August American aircraft dropped leaflets over 
Tokyo, telling the people that Japan had accepted the Potsdam declaration of 
1o August, and informing them of the US reply. This meant that the gov- 
ernment could now no longer keep it secret, but it also increased the danger of 
public revolt. Kido and Suzuki therefore urged the emperor to make a decision 
quickly, and persuaded him to convene a further imperial conference at 1030h, 
to be attended by the members of the supreme council for the direction of the 
war, their secretaries, all cabinet ministers, and the president of the privy 
council, Hiranuma. 1/43 

It was now a race with the young officers’ proposed coup. Anami went off to 
the prime minister’s residence to attend a cabinet meeting. But there was a 
sudden change of plan, and everyone was summoned to the imperial confer- 
ence in the palace bunker.!44 Suzuki again asked the emperor for a decision, 
and the emperor said that, despite the unremitting opposition of the three 
military ‘hawks’, he had decided to end the war because Japan could no longer 
continue the conflict. He was firmly convinced, despite the ambiguous 
wording of the Allied demands, that the monarchy and the kokutai would be 
left intact. In any event, it would be for the people to decide. The priority now 
must be to save lives and prevent Japan from being entirely reduced to dust 
and ashes, no matter what happened to him. If peace was restored, the land 
could flourish again one day. The emperor impressed upon his audience the 
consequences that a refusal to surrender would have for Japan, and explained 
that his personal fate was of no account. He proposed to address the nation in 
a radio broadcast, announcing that the Allied terms had been accepted—a 
decision clearly taken on Kido’s advice.145 He instructed the cabinet to 
endorse the decision to end the war and draft an edict for him to issue.!4¢ 
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The fact that the emperor was obliged to express his will twice, once in the 
night of 9 to 10 August and again on the morning of 14 August, shows that the 
political and military leaders did not automatically owe him allegiance. 
However, his voice tipped the balance decisively in the freedom party’s favour. 

The government proceeded, in a lengthy sitting, to draft the text of 
the imperial edict in archaic courtly terms.!47 The document, bearing the 
emperor’s signature and seal and the counter-signatures of all his ministers, 
was eventually ready late that evening.!48 It stated in plain terms that the 
state was willing to accept the terms of the Potsdam declaration because of 
‘the deterioration of Japan’s position in the war’.!49 The emperor’s speech, to 
be broadcast at midday the next day, 15 August, was recorded shortly before 
midnight. 15° 

At 2300h Togo sent telegrams to his envoy in Switzerland, with instructions 
to forward them to the United States, England, the Soviet Union, and China. 
The telegrams stated that Japan accepted the Potsdam declaration, but the 
conditions laid down by the military during the conferences of the past few 
days appeared only in the form of a number of ‘requests’ and ‘suggestions’ 
with regard to the disarming of Japanese troops, and limits on the number of 
occupation troops and where they were to be stationed. A copy of the text was 
also forwarded to the envoy in Sweden, for information. 15! 

In the meantime, the conspirators were endeavouring to win various gen- 
erals over to their way of thinking. Gen. Takeshi Mori, commander of the 
imperial guard, was approached but refused to have any part in the proposed 
coup, whereupon two officers killed him. Using the dead man’s seal, the rebels 
forged orders to occupy the radio station, among other things. They decided, 
as a precaution, to get hold of the record containing the emperor’s speech. 
They managed to occupy the palace precincts, but the emperor was saved and 
the record hidden. The last chance of success vanished when the eastern 
district army stationed in the Tokyo area refused to join the mutiny. 
The murder of Gen. Mori had put the rebels beyond the pale. By the small 
hours of the morning it was recognized that the coup had failed. Two of the 
leaders took their own lives,!52 and the army minister, Anami, committed 
ritual suicide. 

In the imperial rescript of 14 August, and the emperor’s speech on the 
following day, the monarch told his subjects that he was resolved to endure the 
unendurable, though he avoided using the word ‘defeat’. The Suzuki cabinet 
resigned. The lord keeper of the privy seal, in a break with tradition, did not 
approach the former prime ministers but only consulted the president of the 
privy council, Baron Hiranuma, about a successor. This time they agreed that 
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an imperial cabinet was the only appropriate answer, and they settled on 
Prince Higashikuni as a candidate for the post of head of government. 
The emperor gave his consent,!>3 and after some hesitation, the prince 
accepted the post. This was the first time in the history of Japan that a member 
of the imperial family had formed a cabinet and also, as a general, assumed 
temporary control of the army ministry. 

Higashikuni had frequently been mentioned in recent years as a possible 
candidate for the premiership, but had obviously been kept as a last resort. 
The cabinet was designed to meet American wishes. Konoe became 
minister of state, Yonai kept his post as navy minister, Shigemitsu was 
appointed foreign minister. On 2 September the act of surrender was signed, 
on the battleship Missouri in Tokyo bay, by the foreign minister Shigemitsu on 
behalf of the government, and by the chief of the army general staff, Umezu, 
on behalf of the high command. To the astonishment of the Japanese, the 
speech given on that occasion by the commander-in-chief of the US forces, 
MacArthur, was all about reform and reconciliation. 154 
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IV. Looking to the Future: the End 
of the Pacific War and the 


Post-war Order in Asia 


THE radical changes wrought by the Second World War were even more 
far-reaching in Asia than in Europe. Armed conflicts continued for much 
longer, revolutions swept away the old order, and decolonization brought 
white rule to an end. Japan, defeated, had to submit to occupation by the 
victorious American forces, under the supreme Allied commander, General 
MacArthur—with token contingents from the Commonwealth countries, 
Australia, New Zealand, and India—and was obliged to accept military tri- 
bunals and undergo a process of democratization. The armed forces were 
constitutionally disbanded, and the country was formally required to refrain 
from the threat or use of force. The monarchy was retained, but the emperor 
was to be no more than a ‘symbol of national unity’. At first established 
political forces on the left, such as trade unions, socialists, and even com- 
munists, were strengthened, but as the Cold War gathered momentum the 
United States was increasingly inclined to support conservative elements in 
their bid for influence. The most conspicuous example was MacArthur’s ban 
on a general strike in 1947. He now regarded the growing strength of left-wing 
forces as a threat to the economic consolidation of Japan. Another milestone 
was the red purge of the 1950s, in which actual or suspected communists were 
hounded out of office. This followed the purge of officials blamed for their 
attitude and activities before the surrender. 


It is remarkable that, with the exception of the socialist Tetsu Katayama, 
successive prime ministers—Kijuro Shidehara, Shigeru Yoshida, Hitoshi 
Ashida, and Yoshida (again)—were all diplomats, that is to say, members of a 
profession that was on easy and confidential terms with the western powers. 
The former foreign minister, Shigemitsu, also had political ambitions, but the 
Tokyo military tribunal (1946-8) sentenced him to seven years imprisonment. 
He was released early, in 1950, and two years later he ceased to be subject to 
the ban on holding public office. He became chairman of the conservative 
‘Kaishinto’ (Progressive Party), and in 1954 he was foreign minister once 
again. In the meantime, Yoshida had held the premiership more than once, 
and had considerably strengthened his position. It is true that he opposed the 
politically dominant military faction during the war, but he was always so 
reactionary himself that he encouraged the already strong tendency towards 
polarization in Japan. Those who had been in opposition before and during 
the war now began to join forces with representatives of the old order, whose 
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anti-communist views endeared them to the Americans. One example is 
Nobusuke Kishi, who had been a minister in Tojo’s war cabinet, and was 
prime minister from 1957 to 1960. This trend started in 1949 after the com- 
munists took over in China, and was further strengthened by the Korean War, 
which gave the Japanese economy an unexpected boost. The peace treaty with 
Japan was concluded at San Francisco and entered into force in 1952, neither 
the Soviet Union nor the People’s Republic of China being parties to it. The 
terms were relatively lenient, but the defeated country had to make a number 
of concessions. It was required to: 


e pay reparations, on demand, to all countries that had suffered damage as 
a result of the Pacific war; 

e establish armed forces, described as ‘self-defence forces’, to comply with 
its constitutional foreign obligations; 

e conclude a military alliance, described as a ‘security arrangement’, with 
the United States, which even now still has the right to station troops in 
Japan; and 

e recognize Chiang Kai-shek’s regime in Taiwan as the only legitimate 
government of China, an obligation that prevented the resumption of 
diplomatic relations between Tokyo and Peking until 1972. 


Also, the Bonin Islands and Okinawa remained under direct US control until 
1968 and 1972 respectively. 

This close tie with the senior US partner, in an anti-Soviet, anti-communist 
climate, was exactly in line with the aims pursued before and during the war by 
the Grew and Yoshida circles. Indeed, Yoshida was to go down in history as 
the ‘Japanese Adenauer’. They also had a common interest in preventing 
revolution in Japan, and the country has—under America’s wing—enjoyed 
extraordinary economic prosperity, particularly since the 1960s, becoming the 
leading industrial power in many branches of technology. The upper echelons 
of the administration and the political parties established a symbiotic rela- 
tionship—prominent officials like Yoshida and Shigemitsu also held office as 
party chairmen: Yoshida was chairman of the ‘Jiyuto’ (Liberal Party)—and 
joined forces with the economic and financial groups, which formed the third 
pillar of conservative rule. The military were not allowed to play an important 
role in politics; indeed, they were subject to strict control by the civil 
authorities so as to prevent any resurgence of the fundamental problem of the 
pre-war period. In 1955 the two conservative parties combined to form the 
‘Jiyuminshuto’ (Liberal-Democrat Party), which remained in government 
unchallenged until the 1990s. 

In China the two rival camps, communists led by Mao Tse-tung and 
Kuomintang by Chiang Kai-shek, resumed their long civil war, which had 
merely been suspended during the war with Japan. The United States, after an 
unavailing attempt to mediate, took sides with its old ally Chiang, and 
opposition to the communists grew accordingly. The communists, meanwhile, 
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increasingly sought support from the Soviet Union, once an important partner 
of the Kuomintang. Mao Tse-tung’s troops had gained in strength during the 
Second World War, and were now for the first time in a position to engage 
their enemies at home in open battle, and win. In 1949 Chiang Kai-shek was 
forced to flee with the remnants of his beaten army, and to take refuge in 
Taiwan, the offshore island Japan had been obliged to return to China after its 
defeat in the Second World War. There he formed the ‘Chinese nationalist 
government’, which claimed to speak for the whole of China, and became a 
close ally of the USA. Nationalist China took its seat as a permanent member 
of the United Nations Security Council, but was forced to hand over to the 
People’s Republic in 1972, when the United States recognized Peking, not 
Taipei, as representing China. During the Cold War, which frequently turned 
into the hot variety in Asia, China repeatedly came out against the western 
powers, notably in Korea and Vietnam. It also gained influence in other ‘third 
world’ countries, playing a leading part in the struggle against colonialism and 
the western powers’ dominant position overseas. Mao’s strategy became a 
model for many wars of independence and liberation, and even for acts of 
terrorism in almost every continent. China was a founder member of the 
‘Non-Aligned Movement’, to which the prime minister, Chou En-lai, was 
deeply committed, along with Sukarno in Indonesia, Nasser in Egypt, Nehru 
in India, and Tito in Yugoslavia. After Stalin’s cult of personality and dog- 
matism were condemned at the 20th CPSU congress in 1956, China had a 
conspicuous falling-out with the Soviet Union. This divided the communist 
movement worldwide, and the war with India in 1962 destroyed the unity of 
the Non-Aligned Movement. 

After Japan’s defeat, the Korean peninsula ceased to be subject to Japanese 
colonial rule. It was divided along the 38th parallel into two spheres of influ- 
ence, with two sets of occupying troops: Soviet in the north, and American in 
the south. When these troops were withdrawn in 1950, North Korean forces 
crossed the demarcation line and advanced rapidly southwards, overrunning 
almost the entire peninsula. The United States was most alarmed, and dis- 
patched substantial forces, officially under United Nations mandate. They 
were joined by contingents from fourteen other states, and under 
General MacArthur’s command gradually regained control of South Korea. 
MacArthur did not stop at the 38th parallel, but pressed forward into the 
north, almost to the Chinese frontier. These military developments caused 
consternation in China. It sent strong units of so-called ‘volunteers’ to Korea 
to support the communists, and the Americans were forced back more or less 
to the halfway line. In this situation, MacArthur urgently sought the US 
government’s permission to bomb Chinese air and supply bases, invade 
China, and if necessary even use atomic bombs. President Truman refused 
this request, for fear of starting a third world war, and recalled the recalcitrant 
general in 1951. An armistice was agreed in 1953, with the demarcation 
line reinstated on the 38th parallel. The Korean War was the climax of the 
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bipolarization that followed the Second World War, and its repercussions were 
felt not only in Asia but also in Europe. The USA’s energies were increasingly 
absorbed in efforts to stem the tide of communist expansion, and strengthen 
countries at risk. This policy brought enhanced status for Japan, which now 
ousted China from its pre-war position of preferred US partner, and also 
improved the standing of Taiwan and French Indo-China. Throughout this 
period the iron curtain in Korea has been even more impenetrable than it was 
in Europe. There has been no reunification in that divided country, unlike in 
Germany, nor is there any prospect of it even now. 

The USSR had close ties with North Korea, and also with communist 
China, in the decade after the war. Its position had been greatly strengthened 
by the outcome of the war, not only in Europe but also in Asia. It had 
recovered south Sakhalin from Japan, and annexed the Kurile Islands—with 
America’s consent—so it now had an effective shield on its eastern border. For 
ten years it even had Port Arthur, and with it a base in China as in the old days 
under the tsars, and ice-free access to the sea. The reunification of Vietnam in 
1975 gave it a naval base at Camranh. Russia had practically ceased to exist as a 
naval power after the defeat at Tsushima in 1905, but in the decades following 
the Second World War the Soviet Union built up a substantial fleet in the 
Pacific. Japan was ruled out as a contender, so America presented the only 
challenge. 

In South-East Asia the old colonial powers tried to reassert their authority 
after the defeat of Japan, but they inevitably came up against the nascent 
nationalism of the countries concerned. The ensuing conflicts lasted for years, 
with particularly hard-fought wars in Indo-China (Vietnam), Indonesia, and 
Malaya. The Americans too eventually became heavily involved in Indo- 
China, as they suspected communist machinations at work behind the scenes. 
Some of these wars—in Burma and Malaya, for example—also involved ethnic 
conflicts that had already flared up during the Japanese occupation. In 
Indonesia, local leaders proclaimed independence in 1945 but were forced to 
substantiate their claim in a war with the Dutch, conducted on the Dutch side 
with the utmost savagery. The military training and weapons the Indonesians 
had received from the Japanese proved very useful to them now. In 1949 the 
Netherlands recognized Indonesian independence, under pressure from the 
USA, which saw no threat to its own interests and little danger of communism 
taking root in the new young state. 

Burma was granted independence by Great Britain in 1948, under duress. 
However, the temporary truce struck between the nationalists and the com- 
munists a few months before the end of the war, to fight their common 
Japanese foe, broke down, and independence was followed by years of civil 
war. A similar war in Malaya lasted even longer, with British and Common- 
wealth troops pitted against a communist resistance movement which had 
substantial Chinese support. As a result of the conflict, the country did not 
achieve independence until 1957. Six years later the annexation of Singapore 
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and former British territories in north Borneo—though Singapore was to 
secede in 1965—brought Indonesia into the picture. Indonesia was becoming 
increasingly aggressive, posing a military threat to Malaysia and backing 
guerrilla movements in the new state. So Great Britain and other Common- 
wealth countries were drawn, against their will, into fighting a quasi-colonial 
war in the 1960s. The acute threat to Malaysia ended only with the fall of 
Sukarno in 1965. 

The United States increasingly saw communist expansion as a threat, and 
began in a number of regions to distance itself from the notion of decolon- 
ization it had carefully fostered during the Second World War. It dropped its 
old ally Ho Chi Minh who, with US support, had waged his own guerrilla war 
against the Japanese and the French from southern China throughout the war. 
In 1945 he proclaimed the Democratic Republic of Vietnam. The United 
States needed France as an ally in Europe, and it also feared the communist 
orientation of the ‘Viet Minh’ guerrillas, who received support from China and 
were able to operate from bases there after the revolution. So as the war in 
Indo-China gradually unfolded, the USA supported the old colonial power 
but refused to become directly involved. French defeat was inevitable, and its 
fate was sealed with the fall of the jungle fortress of Dien Bien Phu in 1954. At 
the Geneva conference on Indo-China later that year, Laos and Cambodia 
were granted independence, but Vietnam was ‘provisionally’ divided along the 
17th parallel into a communist north and a south that was increasingly 
dependent on America. Peace remained elusive. During the 1960s and 1970s 
the guerrilla campaign to gain control of the south developed into the Vietnam 
War. The USA deployed massive military forces in an unsuccessful attempt to 
achieve a satisfactory outcome, and the neighbouring countries, Laos and 
Cambodia, were also drawn into the maelstrom. The reason the Americans 
fought so fiercely was their belief in the ‘domino theory’, that if one country in 
South-East Asia fell to communism, all the rest would follow like a row of 
dominoes. They could also see that North Vietnam was receiving massive 
support from the Soviet Union and the People’s Republic of China. In the end 
Washington tired of this costly, long-drawn-out conflict, which was dividing 
public opinion at home and arousing strong anti-American feelings in allies 
such as Japan and the west European states. Ho Chi Minh became an idol for 
the young, along with other guerrilla leaders like Che Guevara. In 1973 the 
United States and Vietnam concluded a ceasefire agreement, under which all 
US troops were to be withdrawn. After that, it was only a matter of time before 
the communists gained full control of the south. In 1975 North Vietnamese 
troops crossed the border, in violation of the ceasefire. They met with 
little resistance, and by April the capital, Saigon, was in their hands. Vietnam 
had been reunified, by force. 

The Pacific war also strengthened the independence movement in India, 
even though Japanese operations had been confined to its borders. The 
colonial power, Great Britain, was now so weak that, even before the war 
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ended, it had been obliged to promise freedom to the ‘jewel in its crown’. 
Independence in 1947 was marred by a civil war, and the country was sub- 
sequently divided to form India and Pakistan. Partition has been a constant 
source of unrest in the region; the two countries have been at war more than 
once, and despite their poverty both allocate a substantial proportion of their 
budgets to military expenditure, including a nuclear capability. Tensions in 
the area were further heightened by the fact that they relied on different great 
powers for support: India turned to the Soviet Union, while Pakistan looked to 
the USA and China. 

The situation of Australia and New Zealand was also radically altered by the 
Pacific war. For decades they had relied on Great Britain for support, but it 
had been unable to help them in their hour of need. Instead, American forces 
had come to the rescue. The shift from the British to the American security 
zone was to be permanent. Significantly, Great Britain was not a party to the 
ANZUS Pact between Australia, New Zealand, and the United States con- 
cluded in 1951, on the eve of the San Francisco peace treaty, as a precautionary 
measure against a possible resurgence of Japanese militarism. Despite their 
close ties with the USA, Canberra and Wellington provided troops for British 
military operations in Malaya, and later Malaysia. In 1954 Australia and New 
Zealand also signed up to the security pact for South-East Asia (SEATO), 
along with Great Britain, the United States, France, Pakistan, the Philippines, 
and Thailand, primarily in order to contain communism in Indo-China, and 
they eventually sent troops to fight alongside the US forces in Vietnam. In the 
late 1950s Australia felt increasingly threatened by its northern neighbour 
Indonesia, which had formed strong ties with the Soviet Union and China, 
acquired a comprehensive range of armaments, endeavoured to destabilize 
Malaysia, and annexed western New Guinea. Canberra responded in the 
1960s by reintroducing compulsory military service, which had been abolished 
after the war. The fall of Sukarno afforded some relief, but Australia was still 
suspicious. It had always sought to keep apart from Asia, but now its attitude 
gradually began to change; it relaxed the restrictions on immigration from 
those countries, increased its trade with them—having lost much of its tra- 
ditional export markets when Great Britain entered the European Economic 
Community—and in 1989 joined them in the ‘Asia-Pacific Economic Co- 
operation’ forum (APEC). Australia and New Zealand had traditionally 
regarded themselves as British outposts in the Pacific, but they have increas- 
ingly come to think of themselves as ‘white Asians’. SEATO lost its raison 
d’étre when the Americans pulled out of Vietnam, and was quietly disbanded 
in 1977; the ANZUS Pact, while still in force, now has only a shadowy 
existence. 
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Expansion of the night-fighter control stations, 1 April 1943-1 July 1944 
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